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PREFACE. 


On  completing  the  Seventh  Volume  of  the  Mirror.,  the  Editor  has  again  the 
pleasing  duty  of  returning  his  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  very  liberal 
patronage  with  which  his  little  Work  has  been  honoured  by  the  Public. 
When  the  Mirror  was  commenced,  it  excited  surprise  by  its  novelty,  and 
the  interest  it  first  created  has  attended  it  up  to  the  present  time ;  indeed,  the 
variety  of  its  contents,  the  richness  of  its  embellishments,  and  the  low  price 
at  which  it  is  published,  are  features  too  striking  and  advantageous  to  pass 
unappreciated  by  a  discerning  Public.  Bound  to  no  party,  biassed  by  no 
system,  and  influenced  by  no  consideration,  except  that  of  rendering  the 
Mirror  as  attractive  as  possible,  the  Editor  has  spared  no  pains  of  rendering 
his  Work  both  amusing  and  instructive.  In  order  to  do  this  he  has  not  only 
culled  the  choicest  flowers  of  contemporary  literature,  but,  through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  many  valuable  correspondents,  he  has  given  a  succession  of  original 
articles  of  sterling  merit  on  the  most  interesting  topics  of  the  day. 

In  the  present  Volume  of  the  Mirror,  some  new  features  will  be  dis¬ 
covered  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  considered  as  improvements ;  these  are  the 
Encyclopaedist  or  the  Circle  of  the  Sciences,  and  the  Waverley  Novels  ;  in 
the  former  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  Editor  to  give  formal  treatises,  but  a 
history  of  each  peculiar  science,  showing  its  origin  and  progress  to  its  pre¬ 
sent  state. 

The  Waverley  Novels  are  intended  to  include  a  condensed  analysis  of  all 
those  celebrated  Tales,  with  graphical  and  literary  illustrations.  In  com¬ 
mencing  this  series  of  articles,  the  Editor  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  much  valuable  and  original  information  from  correspondents ;  and  he 
trusts  that  he  shall  be  further  assisted  in  his  progress  through  those  numerous 
but  highly  popular  productions,  the  Novels  and  Romances  of  the  Author 
of  Waverley.  While,  however,  the  Editor  has  been  anxious  to  open  some 
new  mine,  he  trusts  that  he  has  not  been  inattentive  to  those  parts  of  his 
original  plan  which  first  met  with  public  approbation,  and  gained  for  the 
Mirror  a  circulation  infinitely  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  Periodical 
Work  that  ever  was  published.  This  is  a  distinction  of  which  any  Editor 
might  be  proud,  but,  in  justice  to  many  valued  correspondents,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  they,  by  their  contributions,  have  had  no  small  share  in 
rendering  the  Mirror  so  popular  and  attractive.  To  them,  the  Editor  re¬ 
turns  his  most  grateful  acknowledgements,  and  trusts  to  be  honoured  with 
their  continued  support. 

The  Seventh  Volume  of  the  Mirror  will  in  point  of  literary  merit,  the 
variety  of  its  contents,  and  the  elegance  of  its  embellishments,  be  found 
equal  to  any  of  its  predecessors  if  not  superior ;  indeed,  the  Editor  may  now 
boast  of  a  pretty  long  acquaintance  with  his  readers,  and  he  must  either  have 
been  very  ignorant  or  very  inattentive  if  he  has  not  ascertained  some  know- 
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ledge  of  their  taste,  and  endeavoured  to  gratify  it.  How  far  he  has  succeeded 
it  does  not  become  him  to  say,  but  while  he  continues  honoured  with  a  very 
extensive  correspondence,  and  with  a  patronage  unexampled  in  the  annals  of 
periodical  literature,  he  may  be  allowed  to  flatter  himself  that  he  has  not 
failed  of  success.  Encouraged  by  past  favours,,  and  anxious  not  only  to 
maint  in  the  ground  he  has  taken.,  but  to  advance,  the  editor  will  spare  no 
exertions  to  render  the  Mirror  still  more  attractive,  and  to  make  it  the  best, 
as  it  is  the  cheapest,  of  all  periodicals. 

London,  July  dr  cl,  1826. 
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At  a  timo  when  the  diffusion  of  science 
is  becoming  so  general,  we  are  sure  we 
could  scarcely  present  our  readers  and  the 
public  with  a  more  acceptable  engraving 
than  a  view  of  the  house  in  which  that 
great  philosopher  and  mathematician  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  was  born  ;  he,  of  v/hom 
Pope  said 

*  Nature,  and  n  :tirre’s  Jaws,  lay  hid  in  night, 

God  said,  ‘  Let  Kiswton  he,’ — and  there  was 
light.* 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Mirror 
(CLX  .),  we  gave  a  view  of  the  residence 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  &c.  in  London ;  and 
although  it  is  somewhat  reversing  the 
order  of  things,  we  now  give  a  view  of  the 
house  at  Woolsthorpe,  where  he  one  of  the 
greatest  men  the  world  has  produced, 
first  saw  the  light. 

Nature,  in  showering  Its  bounties,  does 
not  confine  them  to  great  cities  or  splen¬ 
did  mansions ;  but  they  are  scattered 
with  an  equally  liberal  hand  over  country 
villages,  and  in  humble  cottages. — Thus 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  born  at  Wools¬ 
thorpe,  a  small  hamlet,  w'ith  a  population 
even  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  per¬ 
sons,  situated  in  Lincolnshire,  and  about 
six  miles  from  Grantham. 
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At  this  hamlet,  and  in  the  house  of 
which  our  engraving  is  a  very  correct 
view,  the  Prince  of  Philosophers  (as  Sir 
Isaac  is  justly  called,)  was  born,  on  the 
25th  of  December,  1042. 

The  father  of  Sir  Isaac,  who  was  an 
industrious  farmer,  died  either  before  his 
son  was  born,  or  soon  after.  His  mother, 
who  afterwards  married  a  second  husband, 
sent  young  Newton  to  the  Grammar- 
school  at  Grantham,  where  he  received 
his  education,  displaying  from  his  ear¬ 
liest  years  genius  of  a  high  order.  When 
very  young,  he  constructed  a  windmill, 
and  a  wooden  clock.  We  now  continue 
our  account  of  this  great  man  from  the 
brief  but  interesting  memoir  of  him  sent 
by  our  intelligent  correspondent  P.  T.  IV. 
to  whom  we  are  also  indebted  for  the 
engraved  view  which  graces  our  present 
number. 

The  early  pursuits  of  Newton  foretold 
his  future  greatness  ;  he  had,  for  instance, 
when  a  very  little  child,  a  rude  method  of 
measuring  the  force  of  the  wind,  by  ob¬ 
serving  how  much  farther  he  could  leap 
in  the  direction  of  a  strong  breeze,  than 
he  could  when  'he  jumped  against  the 
wind.  Instead  of  playing  with  other  boys 
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when  out  of  school,  he  always  busied 
himself  in  making  knicknacs,  and  models 
in  wood,  &c.  Being  once  sent  to  Gran¬ 
tham  market,  he  was  discovered  by  his 
uncle  in  a  hay-loft,  working  a  mathe¬ 
matical  problem,  which  satisfied  this  re¬ 
lation  that  his  desire  of  knowledge  was 
invincible,  and  that  a  regard  ought  to  be 
paid  to  the  turn  of  his  mind,  he,  there¬ 
fore,  without  hesitation,  was  allowed  to 
enter  himself  in  1660,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Before  the  age  of  25,  he  made  disco¬ 
veries,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
future  greatness.  When  the  plague 
raged  at  Cambridge,  he  retired  to  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  house  at  Woolsthorpe,  where  one 
day,  as  he  was  sitting  in  the  garden, 
studying  the  nature  of  gravity,  he  saw 
some  apples  or  pears  fall  from  a  tree, 
which  led  him  to  apply  the  mathematics 
to  every  proposition  in  philosophy,  and 
soon  after  he  published  his  u  Principia.” 
He  was  appointed  Professor  ot  Mathe¬ 
matics  in  1669,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Bar- 
row,  and  represented  the  University  of 
Cambridge  in  two  different  parliaments. 
—  In  1696  he  was  made  Warden  of  the 
Mint.  His  celebrated  treatises  on  Fluxions 
and  Optics  were  entirely  his  own  inven¬ 
tion  :  and  in  1703,  the  Royal  Society 
chose  him  their  President,  an  office  which 
he  held  till  his  death.  In  1705,  Queen 
Anne  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  he  was  appointed  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Mint.  On  the  accession  of 
George  I-  he  was  continued  in  his  office  ; 
and  Queen  Caroline,  then  Princess  of 
Wales,  often  sent  for  him,  and  spent 
many  hours  in  his  company. 

He  enjoyed  a  regular  and  pretty  equal 
state  of  health,  until  he  attained  his  80th 
year,  when  he  began  to  decline  ;  his  ill¬ 
ness  was  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  a 
stone  in  the  bladder,  which  at  times  was 
attended  with  such  paroxysms  of  pain  as 
caused  large  drops  of  sweat  to  roll  down 
his  face  :  during  these  attacks  he  was 
never  heard  to  utter  the  least  complaint. 
On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  March, 
1726-7,  he  read  the  newspaper,  and  con¬ 
versed  for  a  considerable  time  with  Dr. 
Mead,  his  physician,  having  then  the 
perfect  use  of  his  faculties,  of  which  he 
was  however,  deprived,  in  the  course  of 
the  following  night;  and  he  breathed 
his  last  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month, 
being  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 

Splendid  funeral  honours  were  paid  tc 
his  remains.  His  body  lay  in  state  in  the 
Jerusalem  chamber,  adjoining  the  House 
of  Lords ;  and  at  the  interment  the  pall 
was  supported  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Dukes  of  Montrose  and  Roxburgh, 
and  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  Sussex,  and 


Macclesfield.  A  superb  and  beautiful 
monument  was  erected  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 

At  a  future  and  no  very  distant  period, 
we  shall  certainly  give  a  more  ample 
memoir  of  this  great  man.  We  are  now, 
however,  through  the  kindness  of  the 
nearest  collateral  descendant  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  Newton,  who  bears  his  surname, 
enabled  to  add  to  this  brief  memoir  an 
Engraving  from  the  Seal  of  Sir  Isaac , 
which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
family.  The  seal  is  of  silver,  of  very 
rude  workmanship,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  much  worn.  It  is,  however,  a  cu¬ 
riosity,  which  the  man  of  science  would 
prize  above  all  the  relics  of  popery. 


NOTES  OF  AN  ITINERANT. 

CHAPTER  I. 

(For  the  Mirror. ) 

“  I  rather  would  inireai  thy  company  > 

To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad. 

Than  living  dully  sluggardized  at  home. 

Wear  out  ***  youth  in  shapeless  idleness.” 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  1,  Sc.  I. 


RAMSGATE — DOVER. 

The  passion  ior  travel  predominates  very 
differently  among  men :  while  one  is 
scarcely  moved  to  perambulate  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  his  own  parish,  another 
shall  be  seeking  the  utmost  confines  of  the 
earth.  There  is  ever  a  danger  to  be  ap. 
prehended  from  the  extreme  of  these  op¬ 
posite  feelings  ;  that  of  being  either  too' 
stationary,  or  too  locomotive — knowing 
too  much  or  too  little  of  the  construction 
of  human  society.  The  difference  of 
men’s  pursuits  and  the  various  roads  they 
take,  are  aptly  pointed  out  by  the  Italian 
poet : — • 

“Non  tutti  van  per  la  medesma  strada, 

Ne  la  cosa  medesma  a  tutti  piace, 
************ 

A  chi  lo  mare,  a  chi  la  terra  aggrada.” 

I  must  confess  myselt  to  be  much 
under  the  influence  of  the  peregrinative 
passion,  and  entertain  no  fear  of  being 
visited  by  that  strange  and  overpowering 
malady,  a  home  sickness ;  the  inanity 
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and  seclusion  felt  by  being  limited  to  the 
narrow  circle  of  home,  is  to  some  a  pain¬ 
ful  endurance,  while  the  feeling  which 
links  others  to,  the  domestic  and  social 
scene,  is  the  purest  and  most  beautiful 
that  can  be  conceived  by  the  heart,  hav¬ 
ing  its  origin  in  the  delightful  associations 
of  kindred  and  soil,  and  resembling  much 
in  its  unchangeable  character,  the  little 
insect  imbedded  and  shut  up  in  its  amber 
world. 

Of  all  the  months  for  a  flight  into  the 
fresh  and  44  open  presence  of  nature,” 
the  month  of  September  is  the  best ;  the 
prolific  luxuriance  of  summer,  with  its 
arid  breezes,  has  wasted  somewhat  of  its 
fulness  ;  the  mild  warming  heat  of  au¬ 
tumn  has  succeeded,  and  the  riches  of  the 
field  and  garden  have  been  distributed 
into  every  corner  of  the  land  ;  while  the 
earth,  like  a  grateful  child,  is  lifting  up 
its  odourous  luxuriance  to  the  skies,  and 
filling  the  passing  gale  with  its  rife  and 
munificent  offerings. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  month  we 
wafted  down  old  Thames,  in  the  superb 
steam -boat  The  City  of  London ,  breast¬ 
ing  the  wave  with  a  speed  and  industry 
that  has  justly  acquired  for  her  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  fastest  vessel  on  the  river. 
When  imperial  Jove  fled  with  the  royal 
maid  from  the  Phenoecian  shore,  could 
imagination  fable  to  itself  a  flight  of  more 
arrowed  rapidity  than  that  with  which  our 
favoured  steamer  shot,  like  a  fro  ward 
thing,  into  the  green  expanse  of  waters 
that  washed  the  coast  of  Kent.  The  va¬ 
riegated  display  of  woodland  and  undu¬ 
lating  scenery  along  the  Kentish  main, 
affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the  county  of 
Essex,  stretching  out  a  surface  of  bald 
and  unvarying  monotony,  serving  but  to 
heighten  the  picture  of  cultivation  the 
opposite  coast  so  charmingly  presents  to 
the  eye. 

The  fine  lofty  harbour  of  Ramsgate,  at 
once  a  monument  of  the  taste  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  Rennie,  soon  stood  out  in  indis¬ 
tinct  outline  before  us,  and  as  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  pier,  it  became  an  object  of 
interesting  grandeur,  studded  with  all  the 
rank,  beauty,  and  iashion  of  this  distin¬ 
guished  place.  A  scer^p  like  this,  coming 
gradually  upon  the  eye,  as  the  vessel 
slowly  floats  into  harbour,  presented  a 
combination  of  splendour  and  imagery, 
44  dipt  in  fancy’s  woof,”  that  made  up  an 
unusual  richness  ot  effect.  The  airy  and 
sylph-like  vestments  of  the  females  flut¬ 
tering  in  the  breeze,  their  admixture  of 
fine  countenances,  blooming  like  44  sum¬ 
mer  peaches  their  smiles,  and  inclina¬ 
tions,  and  tender  recognitions  of  friends, 
and  their  fine  forms  nestling  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  together,  varied  and  diversified  by 
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the  most  tasteful  appendages  of  art,  gave 
to  the  whole  a  grouping  and  a  colouring 
which,  while  it  lasted  was  a  dreacu 

*  A  rich  twilight  of  the  soul,” 

that  vanished,  to  leave  behind  a  throng  of 
the  most  vivid  and  pleasing  sensations. 

Our  next  impressions  produced  were 
something  more  prosaical,  and  finely  in 
contrast  to  the  flowing  progress  of  a 
steam-boat — a  rapid  drive  from  Rams¬ 
gate  to  Dover.  If  anything  produces  a 
vivacity  and  elasticity  of  feeling,  an  hi¬ 
larity  of  mind,  I  think  it  is  the  rattling, 
dashing  career  of  a  stage-coach  ;  the  bril¬ 
liant  motion  of  the  horses,  anu  the  impe¬ 
tuous  impulsive  tread  of  these  44  wing- 
hoof ’d  daughters  of  the  wind.”  Those 
who  travel,  let  them  whirl  onwards  in  a 
swift  stage  ;  its  bounding  alacrity,  the 
jollity  of  its  driver,  the  smack  of  his 
whip,  the  drawing  up  at  the  door,  the  v 
giving  rein  and  again  starting  forward, 
the  fire-creating  wheels,  spinning  round 
like  Dante’s  holy  mill,  and  the  cluck  of 
the  coachman  to  his  half  wild  animals, 
are  among  the  delights  experienced  in 
stage-coach  travelling. 

On  the  approach  to  Dover,  the  cliffs 
and  hills  shoot  up  all  around  in  natural 
beauty  and  magnificence,  and  after  a  con¬ 
tinuous  tract  of  descent  and  elevation  on 
the  road  from  Deal,  the  Castle  of  Dover, 
a  dark,  flinty-looking  pile,  is  seen  frown¬ 
ing  on  the  summit,  unsubdued  though 
not  unchanged  by  the  consuming  tooth 
of  time.  Winding  round  the  root  of  the 
hills  to  descend  into  the  town,  the  “facilis 
descensus ”  is  quickly  felt  and  the  iron 
shoe  is  put  to  the  wheel  to  counteract  the 
headlong  steepness  of  the  descent. 

We  entered  Dover  at  night-fall,  and 
from  the  road  above,  the  town  appears 
built  in  the  deep  scoop  of  the  hills,  and 
lying  beneath  your  feet.  It  was  lighted 
up  in  all  directions ;  the  main  street 
running  across,  and  a  variety  of  smaller 
streets  closely  intersecting,  all  having  to 
boast  their  tithe  of  light,  contributed 
in  the  highest  degree  to  produce  an  illu¬ 
sive  and  romantic  effect,  as  we  rolled 
under  the  shadows  of  evening  through  its 
suburbs. 

In  the  morning,  as  the  sun  streamed 
through  my  small  chamber  window,  I 
first  caught  a  glance  of  the  heights  of 
Dover ;  and,  crowning  the  distance,  stood 
Shakspeare’s  Cliff  brightening  in  the 
morning  ray,  and  seeming  to  inspire  the 
scene  around.  This  44  chalky  bourne,” 
speckled  with  the  green  of  ages,  I  proposed 
almost  as  the  first  spot  to  visit,  hallowed 
by  the  very  thought  that  the  immortal  and 
sublime  poet  had  consecrated  it  by  his 
footsteps,  and  left  that  description  behind, 
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as  true,  and  grand,  and  mighty  in  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  as  imperishable  as  this  rbck 
if  ages  itself.  I  could  not  observe  upon 
tiis  great  altar  of  nature  a  single  crea¬ 
ture,  it  stood  solitary  and  awful,  peering 
up  its  exalted  point,  and  a  befitting  object 
for  human  contemplation. 

I  had  no  sooner  escaped  from  the  ne¬ 
cessary  tedium  of  the  breakfast  table,  and 
the  exhalations  of  coffee  and  warm  milk, 
than  I  bent  my  road  towards  the  cliff. 
The  ascent  is  rather  toilsome  and  weary, 
but  the  pilgrimage  to  it  has  been  so  great, 
that  a  track  of  rude  steps  have  been  form¬ 
ed  leading  to  its  venerable  eminence. 

Having  gained  the  summit,  the  town 
on  the  left  is  visible,  stretched  low  and  in¬ 
significantly  along  the  shore,  and  the  whole 
line  of  the  adjacent  coast,  with  its  ridge  of 
rocks  running  out  to  a  considerable  extent, 
present  a  crowd  of  beautiful  terraqueous 
attractions. — The  boldness  of  the  cliffs 
and  the  deep  yellow  shingly  shore,  readily 
suggest  the  idea  of  great  natural  strength 
and  security  ;  and  the  impracticability  of 
Julius  Caesar’s  attempting  a  landing  here 
is  directly  obvious.  He  no  doubt  alludes 
in  his  Commentaries  to  the  formidable 
appearance  of  this  spot : — U  Cujus  loci 
haec  erat  natura  adeo  montibus  angustis 
mare  continebatur  ut  ex  locis  superiori- 
bus  in  littus  telum  adjici  posset.”  Car¬ 
rying  the  view  across  in  an  eastward  di¬ 
rection,  by  the  favour  of  a  clear  sunshine, 
the  cliffs  of  France  in  clustering  lines 
most  distinctly  appear. 

I  could  not  trust  myself  to  look  per¬ 
pendicularly  down  the  “  dizzy  height,” 
but  creeping  to  the  edge  in  a  recumbent 
posture,  bent  over  to  enjoy  the  fearful 
prospect  down  the  white  and  craggy  face 
of  the  rock.  How  must  the  poet  have 
felt  the  influence  of  the  scene  when  the 
elements  of  nature  were  thus  before  him, 
and  when  he  surveyed  the  rolling  infinity 
of  ocean 

*  That  watery  outline  of  Eternity, * 

that  dashing  its  “  immeasurable  wave” 
in  continuous  gurgle  below,  breaks  on  the 
pebbly  shore.  In  the  stillness  of  noon¬ 
day,  it  is  delightful  to  listen  from  the 
height  to  its  whelming  sounds ;  whiten¬ 
ing  the  margin  with  snowy  foam,  and 
like  an  angry  god,  impelling  its  waters 
on  the  ground  :  now  shattering  its  break¬ 
ers  in  many-drifting  spray,  and  now  re¬ 
tiring  in  peace  back  to  the  great  mother 
of  its  power — the  deep. 

As  a  watering-place,  and  a  resort  for 
fashionable  loungers,  Dover  at  present 
possesses  no  great  advantages ;  it  wants 
regularity  in  its  buildings,  besides  a  more 
complete  frontage.  The  bathing-ground 
is  evidently  inferior  to  the  sandy  shore  of 


Ramsgate,  which,  like  a  carpet  of  luxuri¬ 
ant  softness,  lies  along  its  borders. 

Dover  must  always  be  a  great  resting- 
place  for  continentals;  and  the  influx 
from  this  cause  will  be  perpetual,  and 
serve  principally  to  keep  the  innkeepers 
on  the  alert.  The  streets  are  generally 
narrow,  and  contain  few  houses  that  may 
be  called  either  handsome  or  extensive. 
In  approaching  the  town,  on  several  sides, 
some  neat  and  opulent  buildings  are  to 
be  met  with,  but  they  are  entirely  the  re¬ 
sult  and  production  of  modern  taste. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


TO  THE  YEAR  ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT 
HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FIVE. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Adieu,  departed  year,  adieu  ! 

When  other  years  have  pass’d  away 
Fondly  in  thought  I  shall  review 
Events  of  thy  short  happy  stay 
And  fondly  oft  recalling  o’er, 

As  memory  pierces  through  the  past 
Joys  that  can  never  happen  more — 

I’ll  mourn  for  thee  as  if  my  last. 

I  mark’d  the  moment  of  thy  birth. 

Silent  the  hour,  and  lonely  J, 

As  if  upon  the  spacious  earth 
None  other  kept  a  waking  eye  ; 

Through  all  my  breast  a  warm  thrill  came, 

As  toll’d  the  single  hour  of  morn, 

And  pealing  bells  at  once  proclaim 
Again  another  year  is  born. 

’Twas  then  I  felt,  new  hopes  revive, 

Mingled  with  grief,  with  doubts,  and  fe«r, 
And  thought  that  I  might  never  live 
Perhaps  to  see  another  year. 

I  saw  thy  birth,  thy  course  have  seen, 

And  live  to  sorrow  o’er  thy  end ; 

Farewell,  kind  year,  such  thou  hast  been— 
Adieu,  adieu,  departed  friend. 

Dec.  27th,  1825.  ff 


LEAVES  FROM  A  JOURNAL. 
( For  the  Mirror.) 

No.  VI. 


LEGAL  TENDER. 

A  bricklayer,  who  lately  waited  on  an 
eminent  lawyer  in  Gray’s-Inn  with  a  bill 
for  repairs,  amounting  exactly  to  a  pound, 
found  him  very  much  disposed  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  items.  After  a  long  discussion, 
Latitat  offered  the  astonished  knight  o. 
the  trowel  nine  shillings.  This  being  re¬ 
fused  “  of  course,”  our  solicitor  handed 
over  eleven.  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  take 
less  than  a  sovereign,”  was  the  indignant 
reply.  “  Very  well,”  said  the  lawyer; 
“  I  have  made  you  a  legal  tender  of  your 
demand,  and  you  have  refused  it ;  so,” 
returning  the  cash  to  the  place  from 
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whence  it  came,  44  the  business  is  settled 
when  you  have  given  the  receipt .” 

CURIOUS  COINCIDENCE. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  on  Clerken well-green, 
flose  to  Hicks's  Hall,  there  is  a  shop  with 
the  following  inscription  : — Mash ,  dealer 
in  potatoes .” 

CURIOUS  BULL. 

An  unfortunate  carpenter,  having  acci¬ 
dentally  chopped  off  part  of  his  hand  with 
an  axe,  was  on  his  way  to  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  hospital,  when  a  passer-by,  whose 
speech  announced  that  he  had  just  arrived 
from  the  44  island  of  saints,”  observed, 
44  Oh  !  the  spalpeen,  hadn’t  he  got  com¬ 
mon  sense  enough  to  keep  his  hands  in 
his  breeches  pockets  while  he  was  chop - 
ping  about  that  way.” 

A  WONDERFUL  SIGHT. 

A  jolly  jack  tar,  having  strayed  into 
Atkin’s  show  at  Bartlemy  fair,  to  have  a 
look  at  the  wild  beasts,  was  much  struck 
with  the  sight  of  a  lion  and  tiger  in  the 
same  den.  44  Why,  Jack,”  said  he  to  a 
messmate,  who  was  chewing  a  quid  in 
silent  amazement,  44  I  shouldn’t  wonder 
if  next  year  they  was  to  carry  about  a 
sailor  and  a  marine ,  living  peaceably  to¬ 
gether  !  !  /” — 44  Aye,”  said  his  married 
companion,  44  or  man  and  wife” 

NE  PLUS  ULTRA  OF  DANDYISM. 

A  popular  doctor,  who  was  lately  called 
in  to  an  exquisite  of  the  first  water,  told 
him  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was 
to  take  a  bottle  of  port  per  diem.  44  Port,” 
said  the  astonished  dandy, 44  Port !  what's 
that 

REMARKABLE  ROBBERY. 

The  following  remarkable  robbery  shews 
that  industry  does  not  always  meet  its 
reward.  A  few  days  since,  a  person 
pretty  well  dressed  and  genteelly  mounted, 
put  up  at  the  Four  Swans,  near  Waltham 
Cross,  where  he  dined  on  a  roasted 
chicken  and  a  bottle  of  wine.  After  din¬ 
ner  he  went  into  the  yard,  ordered  his 
horse,  mounted,  and  rode  away.  The 
master  of  the  house,  missing  him,  and 
finding  he  had  not  paid  his  reckoning, 
immediately  took  a  horse  out  of  the  stable, 
rode  after  him,  and  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  off,  at  a  place  called  the  Two  Bridges, 
overtook  him,  and  accosted  him  by  say¬ 
ing,  44  I  believe,  sir,  you  forgot  to  pay.” 
To  which  the  other  replied,  44  O  dear,  I 
believe  I  did,”  and  putting  his  Hand  to 
his  pocket  as  if  for  money,  instantly  pulled 
out  a  pistol,  which  he  clapped  to  the 
landlord’s  breast,  swearing  he  would  shoot 
him  if  he  did  not  that  moment  deliver 


him  his  money,  which  he  did  to  the 
amount  of  about  four  guineas,  and  rode 
back,  not  a  little  chagrined  at  his  own 
industry. — British  Magazine  for  October 

1747. 

MODERATION. 

A  Scotch  parson  once  preached  a  long 
sermon  against  dram-drinking,  a  vice  very 
prevalent  in  his  parish,  and  from  which 
report  said  he  was  not  himself  wholly  ex¬ 
empt.  44  Whatever  ye  do,  brethren,” 
said  he,  44  do  it  with  moderation,  and, 
aboon  all,  be  moderate  in  dram -drinking. 
When  you  get  up,  indeed,  ye  may  tak  a 
dram,  and  anither  just  before  breakfast, 
and  perhaps  anither  after  ;  but  dinna  be 
always  dram-drinking.  If  ye  are  out  in 
the  morn,  ye  may  just  brace  yerself  up 
with  anither  dram,  and  perhaps  take 
anither  before  luncheon,  and  some,  I  fear, 
tak  ane  after,  which  is  no  so  very  blama- 
ble ;  but  dinna  be  always  dram-dram- 
draming  away.  Naebody  can  scruple  for 
one  just  afore  dinner,  and  when  the  des¬ 
sert  is  brought  in,  an’  after  it’s  ta’en  away ; 
and  perhaps  ane,  or  it  may  be  twa,  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon,  just  to  keep 
ye  fra’  drowsying  and  snozzling ;  but 
dinna  be  always  dram-dram-draming. 
Afore  tea  and  after  tea,  and  between  tea 
and  supper,  and  before  and  after  supper, 
is  no  more  than  right  and  good  ;  but  let 
me  caution  ye,  brethren,  no  to  be  always 
dram-draming.  Just  when  ye  start  for 
bed,  and  when  ye’re  ready  to  pop  into’t, 
and  perhaps  when  you  wake  in  the  night, 
to  take  a  dram  or  twa  is  no  more  than  a 
Christian  man  may  lawfully  do ;  but, 
brethren,  let  me  caution  you  not  to 
drink  more  than  I’ve  mentioned,  or  may 
be  ye  may  pass  the  bounds  of  modera¬ 
tion  ! ! !” 

BAD  HABITS. 

The  nephew  of  a  sober  44  elderly,”  pos¬ 
sessed  of  immense  riches,  but  no  nearer 
relation,  was  frequently  dragged  off  to 
Bow-street  for  knocking  down  Charleys 
whilst  in  a  state  of  inebriety.  At  this  the 
uncle  was  so  incensed,  that  he  withdrew 
from  him  a  comfortable  yearly  allowance 
he  had  begun  to  give  him,  and  told 
him  he  should  never  have  another  far¬ 
thing  of  his  money  until  he  relinquished 
the  odious  vice  of  drinking  to  excess, 
which  was,  he  said,  the  mainspring  from 
which  all  his -other  bad  conduct  flowed. 
For  some  time  the  nephew  paid  no  regard 
to  his  threats  ;  but  at  length  44  necessity, 
the  mother  of  invention,”  forced  him  to 
ask  him  for  a  little  more  cash.  44  Have 
you  left  off,”  said  the  old  gentleman, 
looking  serious,  44  the  bad  habit  you  had 
contracted  of  getting  drunk?” — 44  My 
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very  noble  and  approved  good  uncle,1’ 
replied  the  profligate,  “  I  left  it  off  more 
than  six  months  ago.”— u  Here,  then,” 
said  the  enraptured  elderly,  “  is  a  check 
for  five  hundred  pounds.”  The  other 
received  it  with  much  internal  and  exter¬ 
nal  satisfaction ;  and  as  he  coolly  depo¬ 
sited  it  in  his  pocket-book,  observed, 
u  but  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  resumed 
it  within  five  minutes  after  I  left  it  off” 

A  JUSTIFIED  SINNER. 

A  friend  lately  inquired  of  that  veteran 
or  inveterate  punster,  Sam.  Rogers,  what 
he  thought  of  the  new  book  called  “  Con¬ 
fessions  of  a  Justified  Sinner  ?”• — u  Why,” 
said  Sam,  “  I  think  he  might  be  justified 
for  every  sin  he  ever  committed  except 
that  of  publishing  his  confessions  for  half- 
a-guinea !” 

A  HONEST  CARPENTER. 

A  gentleman  whose  house  was  repair¬ 
ing,  went  one  day  to  see  how  the  job  was 
getting  on,  and  observing  a  quantity  of 
nails  lying  about,  said  to  a  carpenter, 
“  Why  don’t  you  take  care  of  these  nails, 
they'll  certainly  be  lost” — u  No,”  re¬ 
plied  Master  Chopstick,  “  you’ll  find 
them  all  in  the  bill.” 

A  BUMPKIN  IN  LONDON 

Was  conducted  by  a  friend  to  a  public- 
house,  where  he  called  for  a  pot  of  porter 
—this  went  down  so  unpleasantly,  that 
the  cockney  ordered  a  pot  of  half-and- 
half,  which  was  considered  by  the  coun¬ 
tryman  as  the  best  liquor  in  the  universe. 
Next  day,  our  bumpkin  went  alone  to 
the  same  ale-house,  and  desired  the 
waiter  to  call  the  landlord.  Boniface 
having  arrived,  the  yokel  said,  “  I  like 
your  half  and  half  vastly  well,  measter 
publican,  but  it  does  not  exactly  suit  my 
pocket ;  so  let's  have  a  pint  of  all  half.” 

MORE  OF  HALF-AND-HALF. 

Asa  companion  to  the  above,  I  relate  the 
following  anecdote.  An  Irish  gentleman 
entered  a  public-house  one  day,  and  called 
for  u  a  pint  of  half-and-half ;  and,  d’ye 
hear,”  said  he,  very  significantly,  “  let 
there  be  most  ale  in  it !” 

AN  OLD  BAILEY  ANECDOTE. 

A  session  or  two  ago,  a  prisoner  urged 
in  his  defence,  that  he  had  never  been  at 
the  Old  Bailey  before.  u  ’Tis  of  no  use 
denying  it,”  said  Mr.  Sergeant  Arabin, 
who  sat  as  judge,  u  I  recollect  you  per¬ 
fectly  well” — “  I  meant,”  said  the  cul¬ 
prit,  “  that  I  had  never  been  transported 
before.”— u  Then,”  said  the  worthy  Ser¬ 
geant,  with  a  benignant  smile,  “  you 
shall  be  now.” 

Everard  Endless. 


A  NEW  YEAR’S  ODE  FOR  ONE  THOU- 
SAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY- 
SIX. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Father  Saturn,  pay  friends,  has  just  finished  his 
race. 

And  whirl’d  the  twelve  months  by  with  wonder¬ 
ful  pace ; 

Not  the  least  out  of  breath,  he  commences 
anew, 

But  one  of  these  days  he’ll  outwind  me  and  you. 

Yet  we  hope  that  his  worship  will  tarry  a  bit, 

(As  in  this  each  is  apt  to  love  self  we  admit,) 

For  whatever  the  number ^e  calls  to  his  bourn. 

We  still  are  unwilling  to  think  it  our  turn. 

Though  in  most  other  points  all  for  precedence 
labour. 

We  here  would  priority  yield  to  our  neighbour. 

But  joking  a  truce — let  us  be  on  our  guard. 

As  our  sand  trickles  down  to  become  well  pre¬ 
par’d. 

Ere  the  scythe  of  old  Time  (ever  true  to  his 
glass) 

Cuts  short  that  existence  we  know  is  but  grass. 

Meantime,  may  kind  Providence  blessings  be¬ 
stow. 

And  teach  us  to  feel  whence  our  comforts  all 
flow; 

May  content,  health,  and  plenty  long  tenant  our 
isle, 

And  with  Ceres’  rich  treasures  her  villages 
smile  ! 

May  her  sons  be  for  ever  brave,  noble,  and  free. 

Nor  relinquish  their  title , proud  lords  of  the  sea  ! 

May  her  daughters  (dear  creatures),  engaging 
and  gay, 

Unrivall’d  in  beauty  and  virtue,  bear  sway ; 

May  their  heart-easing  smiles  sweetly  soften  our 
cares 

And  our  current  of  life  glide  for  many  7iew 
years.  Jacobus. 


A  GLANCE  AT  WINDERMERE. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

On  a  delightful  evening  last  July,  I  left 
the  neat  and  pleasant  town  of  Kendal  to 
proceed  to  Ambleside.  After  travelling 
about  eight  miles  over  an  uneven  road,  I 
caught  a  partial  view  of  Windermere, 
shining  majestically  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty 
mountain,  whose  sloping  side  exhibited  a 
pleasing  mixture  of  woods  and  rocks. 
This  beautiful  lake,  with  its  charming 
scenery,  continued  in  view  for  a  consider¬ 
able  distance,  until  reaching  Colgarth, 
the  elegant  seat  of  the  late  Bishop  of 
LlandafF,  the  extensive  woods  shut  out 
the  prospect,  and  afforded  only  at  inter¬ 
vals  a  glimpse  of  the  surrounding  scene. 
I  soon,  however,  arrived  at  Low-wood, 
where  the  lake  approaches  the  road,  form¬ 
ing  a  spacious  bay.  Theisum  is  beauti¬ 
fully  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  water, 
over  which  it  commands  a  delightful 
view  ;  the  opposite  shore  displays  a  noble 
range  of  hills,  descending  abruptly  to  the 
edge  of  the  lake  ;  on  the  left  the  prospect 
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extends  over  an  immense  sheet  of  water  j 
the  shores  of  which  are  beautifully  in¬ 
dented,  exhibiting  all  the  matchless 
beauty  of  promontory  and  bay  ;  turning 
to  the  right,  the  head  of  the  lake  appears 
full  in  view,  encompassed  by  grand  and 
lofty  mountains,  forming  a  most  grand 
amphitheatre.  A  further  ride  of  about  a 
mile,  along  a  shady  road,  brought  me  to 
the, Salutation  jun  at  Ambleside,  where  I 
fixed  my  residence  for  the  night.  The 
following  morning  was  occupied  in  visit¬ 
ing  Curwen’s  Island,  which  contains  about 
thirty  acres  of  land,  beautifully  laid  out, 
on  which  is  a  handsome  house.  This 
island  affords  some  of  the  finest  .views  of 
the  lake  ;  that  from  the  south  side,  over 
a  noble  extent  of  water,  bounded  by  dis¬ 
tant  mountains  ;  the  shore  on  both  sides 
is  much  indented,  and  ornamented  with 
woods  ;  from  the  north  side  of  the  island 
the  view  is  more  sublime,  extending  over 
a  reach  of  lake  six  miles  long,  interspersed 
with  picturesque  islands,  and  bounded  by 
a  range  of  magnificent  mountains,  which 
form  a  most  beautiful  scene  ;  its  imme¬ 
diate  banks  are  adorned  with  cots  and 
handsome  seats,  amongst  which  Colgarth 
and  Brashy  Hall  stands  conspicuous. 

Julian. 


ON  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

'For  the  Mirror .) 

Ill-fated  man !  though  Saint  Helena’s  isle 
May  shroud  thy  frame,  now  mould’ring  to 
decay, 

It  cannot  bury  with  thee  that  renown 
Which  neither  time  nor  chance  shall  bear 
away ! 

Though  nothing  marks  the  spot  that  gives  thee 
rest, 

Save  the  flat  stone  with  willow  weeping  o’er, 
Still  shall  thy  name,  traced  down  in  history’s 
page, 

Survive  thy  wreck,  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 

Viewing  thy  deeds,  for  thee  we  learn  to  feel ; 

Cut  off,  ere  yet  thy  rapid  race  had  run. 

For  (though  thy  foes)  with  sad  regret  we  saw, 
The  clouds  that  passed  across  thy  setting  sun. 

W.  X. 

AN  ARTIST’S  ESTIMATE  OF 
FEMALE  BEAUTY. 

For  the  Mirror. 

Mr.  Editor _ In  number  CLXXIII. 

of  your  truly  useful  and  entertaining  work, 
I  noticed  an  article  on  female  beauty ; 
with  all  respect  to  your  very  intelligent 
correspondent  and  to  his  authority,  I  beg 
leave  to  offer  a  few  undigested  remarks 
on  their  combined  ideas.  First,  then  let 
it  be  understood,  that  in  both  I  most  en¬ 
tirely  condemn  the  idea  they  seem  to  en¬ 


tertain  of  beauty,  and  what  they  call  its 
rules  and  standard. 

There  is  .no  doubt  Felibiens  consi¬ 
ders  all  women  with  the  charms  your 
correspondent  quotes,  real  beauties.  And 
while  no  reasonable  doubt  may  exist  de¬ 
trimental  to  the  observation  of  his  author, 
he  must  admit  that  men  as  noted,  or 
more  so  than  Felibiens  have  been 
known  to  give  women  the  fullest  praise 
for  beauty,  whose  features  were  exactly 
the  reverse  of  those  set  down  in  his  rule. 
I  am  sure  I  need  not  call  forth  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  powers  from  your  readers  to 
detect  the  sophistry  of  his  arguments 
in  placing  the  variable  beauties  of  the 
female  sex  under  the  restraint  of  given 
rules.  Who  among  the  male  part  are 
there  who  would  be  tied  down  to  admire 
the  charms  of  any  female  however  beauti¬ 
ful  “according  to  the  rule”  if 
he  did  not  find  that  inexpressible  beauty 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe, 
and  which  is  at  the  same  time  alone  pleas¬ 
ing  to  him,  from  its  conformity  to  taste, 
perhaps  different  to  all  the  world  beside 
I  will  allow  your  correspondent  thus  far, 
and  no  more,  that  the  description  he 
quotes  may  be  more  in  union  with  the 
generality  of  tastes.  But  though  ten 
men  out  of  any  given  twelve  may  prefer 
dark  women  to  light,  are  we  for  that 
reason  to  set  it  down  as  a  rule  that  dark 
women  are  the  most  beautiful  ?  No,  that 
would  never  do,  beauty  can  never  go  by 
vote  and  interest.  Your  correspondent 
seems  to  have  taken  a  wrong  view  of  the 
subject,  he  must  recollect  beauty  exists 
in  nothing  but  the  tastes  that  can  appre¬ 
ciate  it  in  the  various  ways,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  nature  and  inclinations. 
Yes,  I  positively  assert  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  fixed  standard  of  beauty,  and 
I  will  seriously  give  you  my  reasons,  I 
have  from  my  boyhood  cherished  a  love 
for  the  fine  arts,  more  particularly  paint¬ 
ing  and  drawing,  in  these  last  I  have 
acquired  some  degree  of  proficiency — 
Then  as  an  artist  I  can  judge,  and  pro¬ 
fessedly  too. 

The  rules  for  a  beautiful  anatomical 
figure,  it  is  true,  may  be  set  down,  so 
may  the  rules  for  a  beautiful  female, 
form  or  face  ;  but  these  rules  will  only 
pass  current  with  the  artist ;  what  are 
they  to  the  lover  alone  without  the  charm 
he  courts,  and  which  I  have  before  said, 
cannot  be  described — nothing.  The  lover 
and  the  man  of  taste  have  their  own 
individual  tempers,  inclinations,  and  sen¬ 
sibilities  to  consult  and  study ;  so  (you 
will  say)  is  the  artist  a  man  of  taste ; 
true,  and  so  he  must  be,  but  it  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary  for  a  man  of  taste  to  be  an  artist. 
Thus  the  one  is  governed  by  an  absolute 
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rule,,  while  the  other  alone  consults  his 
inclination  ;  and  then  again,  no  sooner 
do  we  see  the  artist  divested  of  his  pro- 
fessional  restraint,  than  even  he  must  be 
guided  by  his  fame  alone. 

How  often  do  we  meet  with  a  face  dia¬ 
metrically  opposite  to  the  rules  of  beauty, 
of  art,  drawing,  and  uniformity ;  yet 
with  an  expression  of  such  sweetness  that 
it  cannot  be  placed  to  the  account  of  any 
single  feature.  It  is  the  tout  ensemble  that 
pleases,  and  in  vain  may  the  nicest  eye 
and  judgment  endeavour  to  trace  the 
effects  to  any  one  feature,  or  they  will  be 
found  on  a  separate  examination  to  be 
downright  ugly.  These  facts  your  corres¬ 
pondent  cannot  attempt  to  deny,  there¬ 
fore  let  him  wait  till  he  is  in  love  before 
he  thinks  of  fixing  the  standard  of 
beauty,  that  standard  which  is  as  variable 
as  the  passion  that  is  prompted  by  its 
blazing  colours  ;  let  him  do  this,  and  I 
will  wager  my  pen  against  his  (whatever 
the  odds  may  be,  and  on  whatever  side) 
that  if  the  lady  of  his  choice  has  blue 
eyes,  black  ones  will  be  but  unsuccessful 
candidates  for  the  championship  among 
“  the  Gems  of  Beauty .”  Then  he"  will 
find  her  mouth  will  be  the  standard,  and 
her  nose  will  put  all  others  out  of  joint. 
If  he  can’t  put  faith  in  this,  let  him  wait 
till  he  is  really  in  love  before  he  deter¬ 
mines  against  me. 

But  I  will  mend  my  pen  and  be  se¬ 
rious,  your  correspondent  author  confesses 
that  beauty  is  as  various  as  the  tastes 
that  estimate  it.  It  is  plain  he  is  fond  of 
a  fine  coloured  country  girl,  how  he 
writes  of  “  the  beautiful  incorporation  of 
red  and  white.”  He  calls  these  the 
most  beautiful  colours,  this  brings  me 
short  upon  him,  and  my  reply  to  a  close ; 
for  how  many  think  the  reverse  the  most 
beautiful  ?  How  many  are  there  who  do 
not  delight  to  see  the  blue  veins  ebbing 
at  the  temple’s  side,  enlivening  the  mel¬ 
low  whiteness  of  the  forehead. 

Now  for  myself,  no  sooner  do  I  see  a 
blue  eye  than  I  am  sure  to  find  a  charm, 
still  I  do  not  condemn  all  others  because 
I  find  them  beautiful.  Yet,  as  an  artist, 
I  am  aware  of  the  inferiority  of  power 
and  expression  in  light  eyes.  Thus  far 
does  the  art  agree  with  most  of  mankind 
but  little  further.  Seventy  men  out  of  a 
hundred  are  partial  to  little  women  ;  but 
do  we  find  Wes  tall,  Smirk,  or  Corbould 
ever  have  recourse  to  any  but  the  finest 
and  largest  figures  to  delineate  a  beauty 
of  the  poet’s  brain,  unless  expressed  to 
the  contrary  in  their  text?  no,  and  in 
that  case  to  follow  it  is  but  running  into 
ill  success,  as  far  as  regards  the  grace  of 
the  picture.  Stothard  is  the  only  modern 
painter  we  have  who  is  really  successful 


in.  the  delineation  of  squat  or  short 
figures,  but  it  is  the  beauty  and  grace  of 
his  pencil  only  that  bears  him  out.  With 
these  observations  I  shall  close,  and 
merely  observe  further,  that  we  may  ad¬ 
vocate  the  standard  of  beauty  for  the 
painter,  but  not  for  the  lover. 

Ned  •  •  • 


BEAUTIFUL  PENMANSHIP. 
There  is  no  art,  perhaps,  in  the  exercise 
of  which  men  differ  more  than  in  pen¬ 
manship  ;  some  persons  write  a  barbarous 
scroll  scarcely  intelligible,  and  from  this 
up  to  penmanship  which  the  delicacy  of 
the  graver  cannot  excel,  writing  in  all 
grades  is  to  be  found.  The  finest  speci¬ 
men  of  the  art  of  penmanship  we  have 
ever  seen  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Walter  Paton,  of  Devonshire  Street.  It 
is  intended  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Princess  Charlotte,  and  contains 
a  miniature  portrait  of  her  royal  highness, 
and  an  eulogy  on  her  by  Mr.  T.  Camp¬ 
bell,  the  author  of  the  u  Pleasures  of 
Hope.”  The  portrait  is  wholly  executed 
by  the  pen,  in  the  manner  of  line  engrav¬ 
ing  ;  it,  however,  rather  resembles  an 
enamel  or  ivory  miniature,  and  we  are 
equally  surprised  at  the  skill  and  minute¬ 
ness  with  which  it  is  executed.  This 
portrait  may  be  fairly  classed  among  the 
wonders  of  littleness.  The  writing  dis¬ 
plays  almost  every  variety,  and  the  flou¬ 
rishes  possess  such  freedom,  that  we  feel 
astonished  at  the  dexterity  and  precision 
with  which  they  are  made ;  the  whole 
forms  a  perfect  picture  in  itself — extremely 
beautiful  and  interesting  ;  and  exhibiting 
the  most  perfect  triumph  in  the  art  of 
calligraphy  that  ever  was  executed.  We 
understand  Mr.  Paton  has  employed  two 
of  the  most  eminent  artists  in  the  country 
to  make  an  engraving  from  this  work,  and 
if  they  do  it  justice,  they  will  hand  their 
own  names  with  that  of  Mr.  Paton  to 
posterity,  for  it  is  worthy  of  their  talents. 

SUBTERRANEAN  GARDEN  AND 
NATURAL  HOT  BED. 

A  curious  subterranean  garden  is 
formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  Percy  Main 
Pit,  Newcastle,  by  the  furnace-keeper. 
The  plants  are  formed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  mine  by  the  light  and  radiant  heat  of 
an  open  stove,  constantly  maintained  for 
the  sake  of  ventilation.  There  is  also  an 
extensive  natural  hot-bed  near  Dudley,  in 
Staffordshire,  which  is  heated  by  means 
of  the  slow  combustion  of  coal  at  some 
depth  below  the  surface.  From  this  na¬ 
tural  hot-bed  a  gardener  raises  annually 
crops  of  different  kinds  of  culinary  vege¬ 
tables,  which  are  earlier,  by  some  weeks-* 
than  those  in  the  surrounding  gardens. 
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ptarqufe  of  ^nglcse^s  Column. 


This  column,  for  a  view  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  that  beautiful  work,  Hughes’s 
“  Beauties  of  Cambria,”  was  erected  in 
the  year  1 8 1 6,  to  commemorate  the  military 
services  of  the  most  noble  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesey,  and  especially  those  so  emi¬ 
nently  displayed  by  his  lordship  in  the 
memorable  battle  of  Waterloo.  It  is 
distant  from  Bangor  Ferry  about  two 
miles,  and  one  and  a  half  from  Plas 
Newydd. 

The  column  is  of  the  Doric  order,  from 
a  design  by  Mr.  Harrison.  Its  height 
from  the  base  is  ninety-one  feet.  It  stands 
on  the  summit  of  a  rocky  eminence,  called 
Craig  y  Dinas ,  which  is  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  ;  commanding  most  enchanting 
views  of  the  mansion  and  park  Plas 
Newydd ,  the  Strait  of  Menai,  and  the 
entire  range  of  Caernarvonshire  moun¬ 
tains,  &c.  The  column  was  completed 
at  an  expense  of  about  two  thousand 
pounds,  which  was  raised  by  the  volun¬ 
tary  subscriptions  of  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  others,  in  the  northern  counties  of  the 
principality,  &c. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the 
three  inscriptions  on  the  column ;  the 
other  two  are  in  Welsh  and  Latin  : — 

The  inhabitants  of  the  counties 
of  Anglesey  and  Caernarvon 
have  erected  this  column 
in  grateful  commemoration 
of  the  distinguished  military  achievements 
of  their  countryman, 

Henry  William,  Marquis  of  Anglesey, 
the  leader  of  the  British  cavalry  in  Spain 
throughout  the  arduous  campaign  of  1807, 


and  the  second  in  command  of  the  armies 
confederated  against  France  at 
the  memorable  battle  of  W aterloo, 
on  the  18th  of  June,  1815. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  EVERGREENS 
AND  MISTLETOE  AT  CHRIST¬ 
MAS. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Christmas,  the  joyous  period  of  the  year  ! 

Now  bright  with  holly,  all  the  temples  strew. 
With  laurel  green,  and  sacred  mistletoe. 

The  custom  of  decking  our  habitations 
with  evergreens  has  existed  from  the  very 
establishment  of  Christianity,  and  was 
unquestionably  derived  from  the  like 
practice  of  our  pagan  ancestors.  “  Trim¬ 
ming  of  the  temples,”  says  Polydore  Vir¬ 
gil,  u  with  hangyngs,  flowres,  boughes, 
and  garlendes,  was  taken  of  the  heathen 
people,  whiche  decked  their  idols  and 
houses  with  such  array.”  The  Celts  and 
Goths  were  alike  distinguished  for  the 
respectful  veneration  which  they  enter¬ 
tained  for  the  mistletoe,  and  for  the  so¬ 
lemn  rites  with  which  they  gathered  it 
about  that  period  of  the  year  when  the 
sun  approached  the  winter  solstice.  The 
Druids  were  particularly  famed  for  the 
distinguished  regard  they  paid  to  the 
mistletoe  of  the  oak  ;  they  attributed  to 
it  numerous  virtues.  At  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  especially  at  yule-tide,  or 
Christmas,  they  were  accustomed  to  gather 
it  with  great  solemnity,  and  to  sacrifice 
two  milk-white  bullocks  that  had  never 
been  yoked  (not  till  then),  having  their 
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horns  bound  up*  It  was  cut  from  the 
tree  with  a  golden  bill,  or  pruning  knife, 
by  a  priest  habited  in  a  white  vestment, 
and  was  received  in  a  white  woollen  cloth, 
many  orations  were  then  said  over  it,  and 
the  ceremony  being  deemed  complete,  the 
“  sacred  plant,”  was  preserved  for  use 
with  religious  care.  The  Druids  had  an 
extraordinary  venerations  for  the  number 
Three,  and  “  on  this  principle,”  says 
Vallances,  in  his  grammar  of  the  Irish 
language,  u  it  was  that  the  mistletoe  was 
held  so  sacred  by  them,  since  not  only  its 
berries,  but  its  leaves  also,  grew  in  clus¬ 
ters  of  three,  united  on  one  stalk.”  The 
inhabitants  of  Elgin,  and  the  shire  of 
Moray,  in  Scotland,  according  to  the  ac¬ 
count  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw,  are 
accustomed,  at  the  full  moon,  in  March, 
to  cut  Withes  of  the  mistletoe,  or  ivy,  and 
making  circles  of  them,  to  keep  all  the 
year,  pretending  therewith  to  u  cure  hectics 
and  other  troubles.”  As  the  ivy  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Bacchus,  so  should  the  mistletoe 
be  to  love,  not,  however,  to  the  chaste 
Eros,  but  to  the  sportive  Cupid.  The 
sacred  regard  given  to  it  in  Pagan  and 
.  Druidical  rites  has  long  been  terminated ; 
but  it  is  still  beheld  with  emotions  of 
pleasurable  interest,  when  hung  up  in 
our  kitchens  at  Christmas— it  gives  license 
to  seize  the  “  soft  kiss”  from  the  ruby 
lips  of  whatever  female  can  be  enticed  or 
caught  beneath.  So  custom  authorises, 
and  it  enjoins  also,  that  one  of  the  berries 
of  the  mistletoe  be  plucked  off  after  every 
salute.  Though  coy  in  appearance,  the 
“  chariest  maid,”  at  this  season  of  fes¬ 
tivity,  is  seldom  loth  to  submit  to  the 
established  usage,  especially  when  the 
swain  who  tempts  her  is  one  whom  she 
approves. 

T.  A.  C. 


THE  CLIMATES. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — That  the  climate  of  England  is 
extremely  variable,  must  be  well  known 
to  the  least  observant  of  my  countrymen ; 
and  that  the  weather  during  the  last  and 
present  months  has  been  astonishingly 
mild,  is  equally  notorious  $  but  it  may 
not  have  been  generally  observed,  that  the 
21st  of  December  (the  shortest  day),  was, 
upon  the  whole,  warmer  than  the  longest 
(the  21st  of  June).  The  cause  of  this 
very  singular  circumstance  may  perhaps 
be  considered  Worthy  of  philosophical 
inquiry,  and  procure  this  statement  a 
place  in  your  pages. 

For  the  last  nine  or  ten  months  I  have 
kept  a  daily  register  of  the  temperature  in 
the  shade,  and  taking  both  tne  21st  and 
22nd  of  June,  the  following,  says  my  re- 
u  ;J  •  J  .fav.::  Ft  :o  :  x  ..x.; 


gister,  was  the  temperature  on  the  days 
and  at  the  hours  stated,  viz. 


at  6 

,  A  M. 

9,  A  M. 

at  12. 

3,  P.M. 

6,  P.M 

June 2 1  - 

48  - 

-  52  - 

-  56  - 

1 

CJI 

s 

1 

-  57 

—  22- 

45  - 

-  53  - 

-  57  - 

-  61  - 

-  60 

At  7,  A.M. 

on 

Dec.  21 

52  - 

-  54  - 

-  58- 

-  60  - 

1 

© 

As  the  morning  and  evening  hours 
stated  are,  in  December  the  one  before 
sunrise,  and  the  other  after  sunset,  some 
allowance  should  be  made  for  that  cir¬ 
cumstance  in  comparing  the  two  periods. 
The  apartment  in  which  the  observations 
were  made,  begins  obliquely  to  receive  the 
sun’s  rays  about  one  o’clock,  and  as  in 
June  at  six  o’clock  p.  m.  it  was  still  two 
hours  high,  it  must  have  had  considera¬ 
ble  effect  in  increasing  the  temperature. 

According  to  the  same  register  from 
which  the  above  is  extracted,  the  two 
hottest  days  last  summer  were  the  1 8th 
and  19th  of  July,  on  both  of  which,  at 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  quick¬ 
silver  in  the  thermometer  stood  at  the  as¬ 
tonishing  height  of  87  in  the  shade. 

I  am,  Sir,  your’s,  respectfully, 

C.  R. 

Phipp's  Bridge ,  Mitcham , 

Dec.  23,  1825. 

CEREMONY  OF  THE  BOAR’S 
HEAD  AT  CHRISTMAS 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

At  a  time  when  fresh  meats  were  seldom 
eaten,  brawn  was  considered  as  a  great 
delicacy.  It  is  well  known  that  the  boar’s 
head  soused,  was  anciently  the  first  dish 
on  Christmas  day,  and  was  carried  up  to 
the  principal  table  in  the  hall  with  great 
state  and  solemnity.  Hollinshed  says, 
u  that  in  the  year  1170,  upon  the  day  of 
the  young  prince’s  coronation,  king 
Henry  I.  served  his  sonne  at  table  as 
sewer,  bringing  up  the  boar's  head  with 
trumpets  before  it,  according  to  the  man¬ 
ner.”  For  this  indispensable  ceremony, 
as  also  for  others  of  that  season,  there 
was  a  carol,  which  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
has  given  us,  as  it  was  sung  in  his  time, 
with  the  title,  “  A  Carol  bringing  ia  the 
boar’s  head  : — • 

Caput  apri  defero 
Reddens  Laudes  Domino. 

The  boar’s  head  in  liande  bringe  I, 

With  garlandes  gay  and  rosemarye, 

I  pray  you  all  sing  merely, 

Qui  estio  in  convivio. 

The  boar’s  head,  I  understande. 

Is  the  chefe  servyce  in  this  land ; 

Looke  wherever  it  be  fonde. 

Servile  cum  canCco 
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t  Be  KlaUde,  lordes,  both  mo;e  and  lesse,* 

For  this  hath  ordayned  our  stewarde, 

To  chere  you  all  at  this  Christmasse, 

The  boar's  head  with  nfostarde. 

This  carol,  says  Mr.  Warton,  is  re¬ 
tained  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford, 
though  with  many  innovations.  There 
is  indeed  in  the  college  an  old  legend  that 
a  wild  boar  which  infested  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Oxford,  was  killed  by  a  tabedar 
of  this  college,  on  Christmas  day,  as  he 
was  going  to  serve  at  church,  and  that  he 
killed  it  by  thrusting  his  Aristotle  down 
the  throat  of  the  animal,  protecting  his 
arm  in  the  rencontre  with  some  part  of 
his  gown.  This  story  it  is  probable  may 
have  contributed  to  the  continuance  of 
the  ceremony  of  the  boar’s  head  at 
Queen’s  College  longer  than  any  where 
else ;  but  the  song  has  no  allusion  to  it. 
That  simply  states,  that  the  boar’s  head 
is  “  the  rarest  dish  in  all  the  londe,  and 
that  it  has  been  provided  in  honour  of  the 
king  of  bliss.”  There  is,  however,  a 
song  on  this  supposed  feat  of  the  tabedar, 
written  by  Dr.  Harrington,  of  Bath,  and 
printed  in  the  Oxford  Sausage  full  of 
wit  and  humour. 

C.  P. 

i.  e.  Both  high  and  low. 


ROMAN  VILLA  AT  NORTH- 
LEIGH,  OXFORDSHIRE. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Mr.  Editor, — I  beg  to  forward  you  a 
short  account  of  the  Roman  villa,  at 
Northleigh,  near  Woodstock,  Oxon,  a 
place  little  known,  but  possessed  of  beau¬ 
tiful  scenery,  and  presenting  a  fine  scope 
for  antiquarian  research.  It  was  first  dis¬ 
covered  in  1813,  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Brown, 
who  accidentally  observing  several  frag¬ 
ments  of  Roman  bricks  and  tiles,  was  in¬ 
duced  to  cause  researches  to  be  made  on 
the  spot  where  they  were  found.  The 
foundations  of  an  extensive  building  were 
soon  traced,  but  further  examination  was 
deferred  till  the  year  1815,  when  a  large 
room,  and  several  passages  were  disco¬ 
vered,  ornamented  with  tesselated  pave¬ 
ments,  evidently  of  Roman  construction. 
On  this  being  communicated  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  to  whom  the  land 
belonged,  his  Grace  was  at  considerable 
pains  and  expense  in  bringing  to  light 
and  preserving  the  remains  of  this  truly 
interesting  place,  but  since  bis  death, 
little  or  no  progress  has  been  made,  and 
in  all  probability  it  may,  ere  long,  again 
lie  neglected  and  forgotton.  The  build¬ 
ing  appears  to  have  been  a  Roman  villa, 
originally  forming  a  quadrangle  of  about 


200  feet  square,  and  which  had  for  ages 
past  been  buried  in  the  earth.  A  plan  of 
this  villa,  drawn  by  Mr.  Hakewill,  is 
published  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  Harley  Street, 
F itzroy  Square,  to  which  I  would  beg  to 
call  the  attention  of  your  readers.  The 
room  marked  in  the  plan,  No.  1,  richly 
deserves  the  attention  of  the  antiquarian ; 
the  size  of  it  is  33  feet  by  20 ;  it  has  a 
tesselated  pavement  in  beautiful  preserva¬ 
tion,  composed  of  small  stones  the  size  of 
dice,  of  red,  blue,  yellow,  and  white,  and 
when  wetted,  which  is  always  done  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  the  different  colours, 
the  spectator  is  much  surprised  at  the 
great  resemblance  it  bears  to,  being  the 
exact  pattern  of  a  modern  floor-cloth  ! 
which  brought  to  my  recollection  a  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  under 
this  is  a  hypocaust,  and  the  flues  which 
stillremain,  clearly  shew  the  mode  adopted 
by  the  Romans  for  warming  their  apart¬ 
ments.  This  room  is  covered  over  to 
prevent  its  receiving  injury  from  the  wea¬ 
ther,  as  is  also  a  large  warm  bath,  which 
was  warmed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
preceding  ;  the  pillars  of  the  hypocaust 
still  remain,  and  even  part  of  a  wrought 
lead  pipe  which  conveyed  away  the  water! 
Near  this  is  preserved  a  considerable 
quantity  of  wheat  turned  black  by  age, 
which  was  found  in  one  of  the  apart*, 
ments  ;  some  few  silver  and  copper  coins 
have  been  found  here,  which,  says  the 
u  Oxford  Guide,”  have  been  carefully 
preserved  ;  but  at  the  time  of  my  visit  on 
the  3rd  of  April  last,  the  person  who  has 
the  care  of  the  place  informed  me  they 
had  all  been  sold  ;  the  latest  of  them  was 
a  coin  of  the  Emperor  Arcadius,  who 
died  in  408.  The  Romans  left  this  king¬ 
dom  entirely  in  the  year  448,  after  having 
been  in  possession  of  it  for  400  years, 
which  proves  the  remains  of  this  building 
to  be  at  least  177o  years  old,  and  probably 
of  much  greater  antiquity.  I  brought 
away  some  specimens  of  pavement,  and 
also  the  remaining  part  of  the  upper  mill¬ 
stone. 

J •  R.  J . 


©rights  antj  ®nbeimoits. 

No.  XI. 

WAITS. 

Waits  at  Christmas  are  derived  from 
those  choirs  of  angels  that  attended  the 
birth  of  Christ.  In  imitation  of  these, 
shepherds  in  ancient  times  used  to  usher 
in  Christmas  with  music  and  carols  ; — the 
paslorali ,  or  rural  music,  performed  by 
the  Calabrian  shepherds  on  bagpipes,  are 
of  this  nature.  “  In  Christmas  time,” 
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says  Swinburne,  “  all  quarters  of  Naples 
resound  with  pastorali  or  siciliane ,  a  kind 
of  simple  rural  music,  executed  by  Abruz- 
zese,  or  Calabrian  shepherds,  upon  a 
species  of  bag-pipes,  called  in  Abruzzo 
zampogna,  and  ciaramelli  in  Calabria. — 
The  tunes  vary  according  to  the  pro¬ 
vinces  :  in  the  south  they  have  three  dif¬ 
ferent  airs  ;  the  northern  shepherds  know 
only  two,  to  which  they  add  what  varia¬ 
tions  the  boldness  of  their  own  genius  in¬ 
spires.”  The  waits  still  kept  in  the  pay 
of  some  corporations  in  England,  are,  it  is 
said,  counterparts  of  these  shepherds ; 
but  allowed  by  others  to  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  musical  watchmen,  the  word  imply¬ 
ing  oboes.  These  were,  however,  min¬ 
strels,  at  first  annexed  to  the  king’s  court, 
who  sounded  the  watch  every  night,  and 
in  towns  paraded  the  streets  during  winter, 
to  prevent  theft,  &c.  As  such  they  were 
set  up  with  a  regular  salary  at  Exeter,  in 
1400,  and  though  suppressed  by  the  Pu¬ 
ritans,  were  again  restored  in  1660. 

■NEW  year’s  GIFT. 

The  original  of  this  custom  is  attributed 
to  the  reign  of  Romulus,  and  Tartius, 
king  of  the  Sabines,  who  governed  jointly 
in  Rome  in  the  7th  year  of  the  town. — 
Here  it  is  said  that  Tartius,  having 
been  presented,  on  the  first  of' January, 
with  some  boughs  out  of  the  forest  of  the 
goddess  Strania,  in  token  of  good  luck, 
began  this  custom,  and  called  the  present 
Strena.  The  Romans  made  this  a  holi¬ 
day,  and  consecrated  it  to  the  honour  of 
Janus,  offering  sacrifices  to  him  ;  and  the 
people  went  in  throngs  to  Mount  Tarpeia, 
where  Janus  had  an  altar,  clothed  with 
new  clothes,  and  chose  to  begin  their  re¬ 
spective  employments  or  work  on  this  day. 
They  wished  one  another  good  luck,  and 
were  very  careful  ^not  to  speak  anything 
ill-natured  or  quarrelsome  ;  the  common 
presents  among  the  meaner  sort  were  dates, 
figs,  and  honey,  which  were  usually  co¬ 
vered  with  leaf-gold ;  and  those  who 
were  under  the  protection  of  great  men, 
used  to  add  a  piece  of  money.  In  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  the  populace,  gentry, 
and  senators,  used  to  send  him  new-year’s 
gifts,  and  if  he  was  not  in  the  town,  they 
carried  him  to  the  capital.  From  the 
Romans  this  custom  went  to  the  Greeks, 
and  from  the  Heathens  to  the  Christians, 
who  very  early  came  into  the  practice  of 
making  presents  to  the  magistrates. — 
Some  of  the  fathers  wrote  very  strenuously 
against  the  practice,  on  account  of  the 
immoralities  committed  under  that  cover 
and  protection ;  but  since  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  several  nations  in  Europe  have 
become  Christians,  the  custom  is  still  re¬ 


tained  as  a  token  of  friendship,  love,  and 
respect. 

DRINKING  HEALTHS. 

Different  are  the  versions  that  relate 
to  the  antiquity  of  this  custom.  The  first 
health  which  we  hear  of  in  history,  is, 
however,  ascribed  (in  the  words  of  the 
story)  to  the  “pertinent  and  sensible 
Rowena,  a  beautiful  daughter  of  Hengis- 
tus,  general  of  the  Saxons,  who  having 
the  isle  of  Thanet  given  him  by  King 
Vortigern,  for  assisting  him  against  the 
Piets  and  Scots,  obtained  as  much  ground 
as  he  could  encompass  with  an  ox’s  hide, 
to  build  a  castle — which  being  completed, 
he  invited  Vortigern  to  supper.  After 
the  entertainment,  Hengistus  called  his 
daughter  Rowena,  who  entered  with  great 
dignity  and  magnificence,  carrying  a 
golden  bowl  full  of  wine  in  her  hand, 
out  of  which  she  drank,  and  in  the  Saxon 
language  said,  “Be  of  health,  lord  king  !” 
To  this  Vortigern  replied,  “Drink  health'!” 
The  story  adds,  that  V ortigern,  enamoured 
with  Rowena’s  beauty,  married  her  in  a 
short  time  after,  and  gave  her  father  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Kent. — The  origin  of 
this  custom  (says  another  version)  arose 
from  a  serious  circumstance : — When  the 
natural  enemies  of  the  British  Islanders 
were  often  wounded  or  murdered  by  their 
invaders,  at  the  very  time  when  the  cup 
was  to  their  mouths,  from  whence  the 
expression  of  “  I  pledge  you  !”  was  intro¬ 
duced  that  is,  a  second  person  pledged 
himself  for  the  safety  of  him  who  was 
drinking;  and  he  that  took  the  cup  drank 
health  to  him  who  pledged  himself  for 
his  safety. — It  is  related  of  Dunstan,  that 
to  soften  the  frequent  and  bloody  quarrels 
of  our  Saxon  ancestors  over  the  wassail 
bowls,  he  advised  that  none  should  drink 
except  from  cups  pegged  so  regularly 
within,  that  from  peg  to  peg  should  be 
reckoned  a  legal  jumper.  Such  pegged 
vessels  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  cabinets 
of  antiquaries  ;  but  priests  are  directed, 
by  a  council  held  in  1 102,  not  to  drink  to 
pegs.  To  this  regulation  we  owe  the  ex¬ 
pression  “  a  peg  too  low,”  from  whence 
the  more  modern  adage  “  a  cup  too  low” 
evidently  took  its  rise,  which  seems  to  be 
synonymous  with  that  of  the  former. — 
The  derivation  of  the  word  “  lushy”  is 
from  a  very  common  expression,  that  a 
drunken  man  votes  for  Lushington  ;  but 
there  are  other  denominations  that  have 
at  different  times  been  given  to  drunken¬ 
ness,  which  forms  an  admirable  specimen 
of  ingenuity,  well  worthy  of  remark, 
though  it  would  be  difficult  perhaps  to 
discover  the  origin  of  many  terms  made 
use  of  to  express  a  jolly  good  fellow,  &c. 
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no  filncher  under  the  effects  of  good  fel¬ 
lowship. 

HONEY-MOON. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  higher  o.der  of 
Teutones,  an  ancient  people  who  inha¬ 
bited  the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  to 
drink  mead,  or  metheglin,  a  beverage 
made  with  honey,  for  thirty  days  after 
every  wedding.  From  this  custom,  it  is 
supposed,  comes  the  expression  “  to  spend 
the  honey-moon.” 

LADY  IN  THE  STRAW.  , 

The  situation  of  “a  lady  in  the  straw” 
has  something  in  it  pleasing  and  dignified : 
she  commands  at  once  our  admiration  and 
respect.  It  would  puzzle  us  to  know 
from  whence  this  expression  took  its  rise, 
unless  it  can  be  attributed  to  anything 
more  probable  than  the  state  of  the  blessed 
Mary,  when  she  brought  forth  the  child 
Jesus  in  the  stable  ;  and  this  expression 
is  now  the  remains  of  the  Roman  church, 
which  always  introduced  these  sayings, 
that  every  thing,  more  or  less,  might  keep 
pace  with  the  New  Testament. 

CHURCHING. 

This  practice,  like  many  other  Christian 
usages,  undoubtedly  took  its  rise  from 
the  Jewish  rite  of  purification  enjoined 
by  the  law  of  Moses.  In  the  Greek 
church,  the  time  of  performing  this  office 
is  limited  to  the  fortieth  day  after  deli¬ 
very  ;  but  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe 
no  certain  time  is  observed.  The  usual 
time  with 'us  is  a  month  after  delivery  ; 
being  an  office  in  the  liturgy,  containing 
a  thanksgiving  which  it  strictly  appoints, 
and  is  as  universally  observed  in  every 
other  Christian  country. 

BAPTISM. 

Grotius  is  of  opinion,  that  baptism 
had  its  original  fiom  the  time  of  the  de¬ 
luge,  after  which  he  thinks  it  was  insti¬ 
tuted  in  memory  of  the  world’s  having 
been  purged  by  water  ;  and  some  think 
that  it  was  added  to  circumcision,  soon 
after  the  Samaritan  schism,  as  a  mark  of 
distinction  to  the  orthodox  Jews.  It  is, 
however,  generally  agreed  on,  that  the 
Jews  practised  this  ceremony  on  their 
proselytes  after  circumcision,  long  before 
the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  pri¬ 
mitive  times  the  ceremony  was  performed 
by  immersion,  as  it  is  to  this  day  in  the 
oriental  churches,  agreeably  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  signification  of  the  word,  which  means 
dipping,  or  plunging.  The  practice  of 
the  western  churches  is  to  sprinkle  the 
water  upon  the  head  or  face  of  the  person 
to  be  baptized,  except  the  church  of 
Milan,  in  whose  ritual  it  is  ordered,  that 


the  head  of  the  infant  be  plunged  three 
times  into  the  water.  A  trine  immersion 
was  used  first,  and  continued  for  a  long 
time.  This  was  either  to  signify  the 
three  days  our  Saviour  lay  in  the  grave, 
or  the  three  persons  in  the  Trinity  ;  but  it 
was  afterwards  laid  aside,  because  the 
Arians  used  it.  There  are  abundance  of 
ceremonies  delivered  by  ecclesiastical 
writers,  as  used  in  baptism,  which  are  now 
laid  aside,  though  there  are  not  wanting 
those  who  contend  for  their  re-admission. 
It  appears,  that  in  the  primitive  times 
none  were  baptized  but  adults,  though 
several  learned  men  contend  that  infants 
were  admitted  to  this  sacrament.  For¬ 
merly-  there  were  great  disputes  whether 
baptism  of  heretics  was  valid  ;  the  gene¬ 
ral  opinion  ran  for  the  affirmative,  pro¬ 
vided  it  was  conferred  in  the  name  of  the 
Trinity  ;  and  therefore  they  allowed  that 
given  by  laymen,  or  even  by  women,  in 
case  of  necessity.  It  was  the  doctrine  of 
many  of  the  fathers,  that  baptism  washed 
away  all  previous  sins,  and  that  there 
was  no  atonement  for  sins  committed  after 
baptism.  On  this  account  many  deferred 
that  sacrament  till  they  were  arrived  at 
the  last  stage  of  life,  and  were  pretty  safe 
from  the  danger  of  sinning  any  more. 
This  they  termed  clinic ,  as  applied  by  the 
ancient  church-historians,  to  those  who 
received  baptism  on  their  death  bed. 

confirmation. 

The  antiquity  ol  this  ceremony  is,  by 
all  ancient  writers,  carried  so  high  as  the 
apostles,  and  founded  upon  their  example 
and  practice.  In  the  primitive  church  it 
used  to  be  given  to  Christians  immediately 
after  baptism,  if  the  bishop  happened  to 
be  present  at  the  solemnity.  Among  the 
Greeks,  and  throughout  the  East,  it  still 
accompanies  baptism  ;  but  the  Romanists 
make  it  a  distinct  and  independent  sacra¬ 
ment.  Seven  years  is  the  stated  time  for 
confirmation,  although  they  are  sometimes 
confirmed  before,  and  sometimes  after  that 
age.  The  order  of  confirmation  in  the 
church  of  England  does  not,  however, 
determine  the  precise  age  of  the  persons 
to  be  confirmed. 

F.  R.  Y. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  journals. 

A  STORM  AT  SEA. 

A  SKETCH. 

The  uproar  of  the  elements  now  became 
tremendous,  and  blew  a  perfect  hurricane. 
The  main  hatchway  was  therefore  also 
batfencd  down  ;  and  measures  were  actu- 
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ally  in  preparation  for  hurling  the  guns  ly ;  and  a  third  still  more  confidently 
overboard,  when  the  Captain,  observing  asserted,  that,  while  at  the  wheel,  he 


that  the  wind  kept  steady  to  a  point,  and 
that  the  Tottumfog,  being  an  excellent 
seat-boat,  made  tolerable  good  weather  of 
it,  shipping  very  little  water,  he  counter¬ 
manded  the  order,  ordered  all  the  watch 
to  go  aft  on  the  quarter-deck.  There, 
huddled  close  together  abaft  the  wheel,  a 
scene  presented  itself  to  our  hero  and  his 
shivering  companions,  at  once  appalling, 
terrible,  and  horrific.  The  lovely  moon 
and  stars  had  retired,  and  given  place  to 
the  most  pitchy  darkness — the  sea,  abso¬ 
lutely  on  fire,  and  lashed  into  sparkling 
foam  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  ran 
roaring  and  flying  before  the  screaming 
wind  in  the  tremendous  form  of  Alpine 
mountains — the  whole  rendered  still  more 
dreadful  and  appalling  by  the  light  blue 
lightning,  which  ever  and  anon  would 
shoot  athwart  the  gloomy  expanse  in  a 
zig-zag  career ;  while  the  “  poor  devoted 
bark,”  uncommonly  hard  beset,  quivered 
at  every  plunge  of  her  bows,  and  groaned 
at  every  stroke  she  received  from  the  mad¬ 
dened  ocean,  Nowr  would  she  topple  to 
the  very  gates  of  heaven  on  the  summit  of 
a  wave  crowned  with  white  foam,  which 
hissed,  and  swirled,  and  sputtered,  as  if 
rejoicing  over  her  certain  destruction ;  and 
now  was  she  hurled  downward,  with 
amazing  velocity,  into  a  deep  watery  val¬ 
ley,  where  the  next  coming  wave  seemed 
hurrying  onward  to  bury  her  in  its  tur- 
moiled  bosom.  The  scene  was  awful — 
the  silence  complete — and  nothing  was 
more  earnestly  wished  for  than  the  blessed 
light  of  day. 

The  day  at  length  did  dawn,  but  the 
dull  grey  light  only  brought  with  it  an 
accumulation  of  horrors — nothing  being 
how  to  be  seen  from  the  summit  of  the 
highest  wave,  but  another  still  more  ma¬ 
jestically  dreadful  advancing  to  the  charge. 
The  situation  of  the  crew  at  this  period 
can  be  more  easily  imagined  than  de¬ 
scribed.  Awe-struck  and  spiritless,  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  and  rendered  stiff  and 
uncomfortable  from  a  freezing  blast  of 
hail  and  snow,  those  on  deck  kept  hud¬ 
dled  together  in  the  most  complete  silence, 
except  ah  occasional  whisper,  gazing  with 
various  emotions  on  the  awful  scene  be¬ 
fore  them  ;  while  those  below,  though 
less  exposed  to  the  fierce  conflicting  ele¬ 
ments,  had  to  encounter  superstition  in 
all  its  various  forms  of  terror.  One  fel¬ 
low  swore,  that  during  the  night  he  had 
twice  seen,  by  aid  of  the  lightning,  the 
flying  Dutchman,  dashing  away,  as  usual, 
in  the  face  of  the  tempest’s  loudest  roar ; 
another,  that  he  was  sure  the  vessel  had 
sprung  a  leak,  as  ho  could  hear  the  rush 
of  the  water  into  the  ljold  quite  distinct- 


heard  the  captain  and  first  lieutenant  say, 
that  they  thought  she  would  never  be  able 
to  weather  it  in  her  present  crippled  state, 
and  was  sure  of  foundering  if  the  gale 
continued  much  longer ;  but  they  both 
agreed  that  it  was  best  to  keep  this  secret 
to  themselves.  Now,  besides  all  these 
omens  and  prognostics  of  evils  to  come, 
there  were  others  of  actual  existence, 
which  were  enough,  of  themselves,  to 
render  their  present  situation  utterly  dis¬ 
heartening  and  melancholy.  By  the  seas 
which  had  struck  her,  and  by  her  often 
running  a  considerable  space  with  her 
nose  under  water,  the  vessel’s  lower  deck 
was  completely  swamped,  and  clothes- 
bags,  culinary  utensils,  wash-tubs,  in  fact 
everything  movable,  floated  to  and  fro 
with  the  rolling  vessel,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  water  contained  in  her.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  the  upper  deck  was  cold  and  uncom¬ 
fortable,  the  lower  was  equally  so,  from 
the  absence  of  all  light  but  the  miserable 
twinklings  of  the  purser’s  candles  through 
a  horn-glazed  lantern — the  deck  all  afloat 
and  hourly  accumulating — and,  above  all, 
the  absence  of  fire,  and  of  course  the  now 
utter  impossibility  of  shifting  their  wet 
clothes,  or  even  drying  themselves.  Add  to 
this,  a  continual  state  of  alarm,  which 
effected  a  complete  banishment  of  all  sleep, 
with  a  grievous  irregularity  in  the  supply 
of  every  article  of  food,  and  the  picture  of 
the  Tottumfog’s  crew’s  misery  is  filled 
up,  for  the  long  and  dreary  period  of  five 
days  and  six  nights,  during  which  the 
storm  raged-with  unabated  fury.  During 
all  this  time  no  observation  could  be  taken 
—the  reckoning  itself  was  even  doubtful 
■ — and  the  captain  and  his  officers  were  in 
the  highest  perplexity.  At  length,  on 
Saturday,  the  wind  moderating  a  little. 
Captain  Switchem  was  enabled  to  make 
some  additional  sail ;  when  the  same  af¬ 
ternoon  brought  him  in  sight  of  the  small 
island  of  Anholt ;  from  thence  he  speedi¬ 
ly  gained  Wingo  Sound,  and  anchored 
under  the  lee  of  the  British  Admiral, 
whose  flag  waved  over  the  proud  poop  of 
the  far-famed  Victory 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 


KidLARNEY. 

I  shall  certainly  be  glad  to  know  what 
opinion  he,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  has  formed 
of  Killarney.  To  me,  and  I  have  seen 
many  romantic  scenes  of  like  character, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  singularly  delightful 
pictures  that  the  sportive  hand  of  nature 
ever  portrayed.  In  other  places  will  be 
found  higher  mountains,  larger  lakes, 
woods,  islands,  &c.  But  at  Killarney  all 
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these  objects  are  so  happily  grouped,  so 
curiously  contrasted,  and  yet  although  so 
harmoniously  combined,  that  the  first 
of  it,  from  an  eminence  near  Turk  Moun¬ 
tain,  struck  me  more  as  a  scene  of  enchanr 
ment  than  of  reality.  It  was  on  a  sum¬ 
mer  evening,  without  a  cloud  in  the  sky 
or  a  breeze  on  the  lake.  Our  eyes,  for 
there  were  three  in  company,  were  rivet- 
ted  to  the  view,  and  hungry  and  tired  as 
we  were,  it  was  a  long  time  before  we  could 
prevail  on  ourselves  to  move.  Yet  the 
thousand  details  of  it,  in  treading  its 
shores  and  visiting  its  islands,  are  no  less 
worthy  of  regard  and  admiration.  Many, 
I  am  sure,  participate  with  me  in  a 
desire  to  know  what  impression  it  has 
made  on  a  mind  so  peculiarly  susceptible 
of,  as  well  as  so  inconceivably  happy  in 
describing  all  the  varied  beauties  of  na¬ 
tural  landscapes'.  ib. 


STANZAS  ON  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

I  stood  between  tbe  meeting  Years, 

The  coming  and  the  past, 

And  I  ask’d  of  the  future  one. 

Wilt  thou  be  like  the  last  ? 

The  same  in  many  a  s  eepless  night, 

In  many  an  anxious  day  ; 

Thank  Heaven  i  I. have  no  prophet’s  eye 
To  look  upon  thv  way  ! 

For  Sorrow  like  a  phantom  sit» 

Upon  the  last  Year  s  close. 

How  much  of  grief,  how  much  of  ill. 

In  its  dark  breast  repose  ! 

Shadows  of  faded  Hopes  flit  by, 

And  ghosts  of  Pleasures  fled 

How  have  they  chang’d  from  what  they  were! 
Cold,  colourless,  and  dead. 

I  think  on  many  a  wasted  hour, 

And  sicken  o’er  the  void  ; 

And  many  darker  are  behind, 

On  worse  than  nought  employ’d 

Ob,  Vanity  1  alas,  my  heart ! 

How  widely  hast  thou  stray’d. 

And  misus’d  every  golden  gift 
For  better  purpose  made  ! 

I  think  on  many  a  once-loved  friend 
As  nothing  to  me  now  ; 

And  what  can  mark  tbe  lapse  of  tune 
As  does  an  alter’d  brow  ? 

Perhaps  ’twas  but  a  careless  word 
Tlmt  sever’d  Friendship's  chain  ; 

And  angry  Pride  stands  by  each  gap. 

Lest  they  unite  again. 

Less  sad,  albeit  more  terrible, 

To  think  upon  the  dead, 

Who  quiet  in  the  lonely  grave 
Lay  down  their  weary  head. 

For  faith,  and  hope,  and  peace,  and  trust, - 
Arc  with  their  happier  lot; 

Though  broken  is  their  bond  of  love, 

A  l  least  we  broke  it  not. — 
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Thus  thinking  of  the  meeting  years. 

The  coming  ami  the  past, 

I  needs  must  ask  the  future  on 
Wilt  tlfDu  be  like  the  last? 

There  came  a  sound,  but  not  of  speech. 

That  to  my  thought  replied, 

“  Misery  is  the  marriage-gift 
That  wraits  a  mortal  bride  : 

But  lift  thine  hopes  from  this  Dase  earth. 

This  waste  of  worldly  care. 

And  wed  thy  faith  to  yon  bright  sky, 

For  Happiness  dwells  there  !”  L.  E.  L. 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 

&i)t  ®attjercr* 

**  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men's  stuff'.5*  -  Wotton. 


CROSS  READINGS. 

The  health  of  his  Majesty  King  George 
the  Fourth  was  drank  with  enthusiasm 
on  the  day  of  his  coronation  in — Bur¬ 
gess’s  essence  of  anchovies. 

To  be  let,  ready  furnished,  and  en¬ 
tered  upon  immediately — a  newly-con¬ 
structed  balloon — lor  a  term  of  years,  if 
required. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Gloucester¬ 
shire  Pitt  Club  will  take  place  in — the 
London  and  Oxford  mail. 

Ann  Barber,  who  was  executed  at 
York  for  the  wilful  murder  of  her  hus- 
band-r-is  the  principal  Italian  singer  en¬ 
gaged  for  the  musical  festival  at  Worcester. 

Within  a  mile  of  Pool,  Montgomery¬ 
shire,  a  farmer  has  a  cow  of  the  old  Mont¬ 
gomeryshire  breed — who  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  situation  as  cook  in  a  genteel 
family. 

U.  Z. 

RELICS. 

A  traveller  on  the  continent,  visit¬ 
ing  the  cathedral  of - ,  was  shown 

by  the  Sacristan,  among  other  marvels,  a 
dirty  opaque  glass  phial.  After  eyeing  it 
some  time,  the  traveller  said,  44  Do  you 
call  this  a  relic  ?  Why,  it  is  empty.” — - 
44  Empty  1”  retorted  the  Sacristan  indig¬ 
nantly,  44  Sir,  it  contains  some  of  the 
darkness  that  Moses  spread  over  the  land 
of  Egypt.” 


ON  A  LAWYER  TURNED  STOCK¬ 
BROKER., 

A  lawyer  he  was  (they’re  all  rogues, 
as  I  learn, 

So  at.  least  they’re  esteemed  by  each 
debtor) ; 

Now  broker  he’s  turn’d,  yet,  in  spite  of 

44  the  turn” 

They  declare  that  he’s  not  44  a  shade 
better .”  ‘  II 
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Charles  the  Second,  seeing  Lord  Ro¬ 
chester  come  limping  into  the  levee  one 
morning,  offered  to  run  a  race  with  him. 
“  That  would  be  a  bubble  bet,”  replied 
Rochester,  44  to  cope  in  fleetness  with  a 
man  who  had  fled  for  his  life.” 


Attorneys  are  to  lawyers  what  apothe¬ 
caries  are  to  physicians,  only  they  do  not 
deal  in  scruples .” 

NEWSPAPERS  A  CENTURY  AGO. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a  news¬ 
paper,  Parker's  Penny  Post ,  published 
about  a  hundred  years  back 

Last  week  Thomas  Peart  was  committed 
to  Newgate  by  Sir  William  Billers,  for 
robbing  a  gentleman  on  the  highway  of 
his  wig. 

On  Wednesday  last  Air.  Downs,  a  bar¬ 
ber  in  the  Old  Bailey,  was  attacked  in 
St.  Paul’s  Church-yard  by  three  footpads, 
who  presented  a  pistol  to  his  breast,  and 
robbed  him  of  seven  half-crowns,  &c. ; 
also  a  lady  was  attacked  in  her  chair  in 
New  Bond-street  by  three  street-robbers ; 
two  of  them  secured  the  chairman  with 
their  pistols,  while  the  other  rifled  the 
lady  of  her  gold  watch  and  seven  guineas. 

His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  grant 
his  Royal  license  of  leave  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Humphrey  Parsons,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  that  he  may  reside  out  of  the 
city  during  his  mayoralty. 

Last  week  a  shoemaker’s  apprentice 
hanged  himself  because  his  sweetheart 
refused  to  promise  him  marriage  next 
Christmas,  and  reflected  on  him  that  he 
was  born  illegitimate.  He  was  buried 
last  Tuesday,  and  a  stake  driven  through 
his  body. 

A  wager  is  laid  of  ten  guineas  between 
two  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chelsea,  one  of  them  undertaking  to  raise 
a  sallad  while  a  shoulder  of  mutton  is  a 
roasting,  which  is  to  be  done  in  an  hour 
and  three  quarters. 


Doctor  Johnson  observed,  with  hu¬ 
mour  and  truth,  that  the  conversation  of 
old  Macklin,  the  comedian,  44  was  an 
eternal  renovation  of  hope,  with  an  ever¬ 
lasting  disappointment ;  that  nature  had 
done  something  for  the  fellow,  but  educa¬ 
tion  had  made  him  a  blockhead.” 


THE  UNION. 

Among  the  men  what  dire  divisions  rise, 
For  44  Union”  one,  and  one  44  No  union” 
cries. 

Shame  on  the  sex  that  such  dispute 
began  ; 

Ladies  ^re  all  for  union — to  a  man. 


GOOD  SHOTS. 

On  the  Trentham  estate,  new:  Thetford, 
Norfolk,  two  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Thwaites 
and  Moredon,  shot  against  Captain  Smith 
and  Mr.  Goodchild.,  who  should  kill  most 
game  for  one  hundred  sovereigns.  The 
several  parties  left  the  centre  of  the  Trent¬ 
ham  manor  together  at  day-break,  and  the 
result  of  the  day’s  sport  was,  Moredon 
killed  from  62  shots,  27  partridges,  19 
pheasants,  and  7  hares  ;  Thwaites  killed 
in  57  shots,  24  partridges,  14  pheasants, 
and  9  hares,  being  in  total  100  head ; 
Captain  Smith  killed  from  58  shots,  17 
partridges,  18  pheasants,  and  11  hares; 
Mr.  Goodchild  bagged  from  48  shots,  1 1 
partridges,  18  pheasants,  and  14  hares, 
being  together  a  total  of  89,  which  lost 
the  match  by  11  head. 


\  EPITAPH 

In  the  church-yard  of  Chumleigh ,  Devon. 

Man  is  born  alas  !  and  what  is  man  ? 

A  scuttle  full  of  dust,  a  measur’d  span, 
A  vale  of  tears,  a  vessel  tun’d  with 
breath, 

By  sickness  broach’d,  and  then  drawn  out 
by  death 


TO  A  LOOKING  GLASS. 

The  sculptor  and  the  painter  ne’er  can 
reach 

Thy  art,  for  motion  thou  can’st  give  and 
speech. 


SKIN  FLINT. 

The  antiquity  of  certain  proverbs  is 
among  the  most  striking  singularities  in 
the  annals  of  the  human  mind.  Abdal- 
malek,  one  of  the  khaliffs  of  the  race  of 
Ommiades,  was  surnamed,  by  way  of 
sarcasm,  Raschal  Hegiarah,  that  is, 
u  the  skinner  of  a  flint and  to  this  day 
we  call  an  avaricious  man  a  skin-flint.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  devoted  a  large  portion  of  our  present 
Number  to  the  communications  of  Correspon¬ 
dents,  which  will  be  found  to  present  great  va¬ 
riety*.  In  our  next  we  shall  devote  more  space 
to  the  Spirit  of  the  Public  Journals,  Extracts 
from  New  Works,  &c. 

Manners  and  Customs  of  all  Nations,  No.  I.; 
and  Notes  of  an  Itinerant,  Chap.  II.,  in  our 
next,  to  which  period  we  must  postpone  answ  ers 
to  a  host  of  Correspondents. 

The  Sixth  Volume  of  the  Mirror  contains  a 
Portrait  of  Captain  Parry,  engraved  on  steel, 
and  beautiful  Wood  Engravings,  may  now  be 
had  in  boards,  price  5s.  6 d. 
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The  Brigs  of  Ayr  have  been  celebrated 
by  Burns  in  a  poom  with  that  title.  At 
a  short  distance  from  the  town  of  Ayr  is 
situated  the  cottage  in  which  the  poet  was 
born,  and  of  which  a  view  and  description 
were  given  in  No.  CV.  of  the  Mirror, 
and  not  far  from  the  venerable  remains  of 
Kirk  Alloway,  on  the  road  leading  from 
Ayr  to  Carrick. 

The  ancient  bridge  for  some  centuries 
constituted  the  only  road  over  the  river 
Ayr  from  Kyle  to  Carrick  ;  it  is  lofty, 
and  consists  of  four  strong  and  massive 
arches,  but  is  extremely  inconvenient,  on 
account  of  its  height  and  the  narrowness 
of  the  path  across  it.  It  is  now  used  for 
foot  passengers  only,  while  the  new  bridge, 
built  about  1789,  is  chiefly  resorted  to 
for  its  easy  ascent  for  carriages ;  it  is 
situated  about  150  yards  below  the  Auld 
Brig,  and  consists  of  five  arches.  A  little 
below  the  new  bridge  is  the  harbour. 
The  prospect  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  is 
beautiful  and  picturesque,  and  the  whole 
is  very  correctly  exhibited  in  our  en¬ 
graving. 

Burns,  in  his  poem  of  the  “  Brigs  of 
Ayr,”  introduces  a  dialogue  between  the 
w  auld  brig”  and  the  u  new  brig,”  in 
which  each  praises  its  own  merits  at  the 
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expense  of  the  other  ;  between  the  two, 
however,  we  get  a  good  description  of 
both,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  ex- 
tracts  from  the  poem  : — 

AULD  BRIO. 

**  I  doubt  na,  frien’,  ye’ll  think  ye’re  nae  sheep¬ 
shank, 

A  nee  ye  were  streekit  o’er  frae  hank  to  bank  ; 
But  gin  ye  be  a  brig  as  auld  as  me, 

Tho’  faith,  that  day,  l  doubt  ye’ll  never  see. 
There’ll  be,  if  that  day  come,  I’ll  wad  a  bottle, 
Some  fewer  wbigmeleeries  in  your  noddle. 

NF.W  BRIO. 

“  Auld  Vandal,  ye  but  show  your  little  mens®. 
Just  much  about  it  wi’  your  scanty  sense  ; 

Will  your  poor,  narrow,  footpath  of  a  street, 
Wrhcre  twa  wheelbarrows  tremble  when  they 
meet, 

Your  ruin’d,  formless,  bulk  o’  stane  an’  lime. 
Compare  with  bonnie  Brigs  o’  modern  time  ? 
There’s  men  o’ taste  would  tak  the  Ducat  stream  * 
Tho’ they  should  cast  the  very  sark  and  swine, 
Ere  they  would  grate  their  feelings  wi’  the  view 
Of  sic  an  ugly  Gothic  hulk  as  you. 

auld  bhig. 

“  Conceited  gowk  !  puff’d  up  wi’  windy  pride  ! 
This  mony  a  year  I’ve  stood  the  flood  an’  tide  ; 
And  tho’  wi’ crazy  eild  I’m  sair  forfairn. 

I’ll  be  a  Brig  when  ye’re  a  shapeless  cairn  !* 

♦  A  noted  ford,  just  above  the  Auld  Brig, 
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ACHES  AND  PAINS. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH, 
BY  MISS  K.  THOMPSON.* 

( For  the  Mirror .) 

May  the  following  be  a  warning  to  all 
you  who  have  just  commenced  I'etat  de 
marriage  never  to  let  your  purses  pay  for 
the  aches  and  pains  of  your  cara  sposa . 
If  once  the  strings  are  unloosed  for  that 
purpose,  heaven  knows  when  they  will  be 
re-tied  ;  open  them  but  for  the  payment 
of  iEsculapius. 

Returned  home  one  evening  to  an  anti¬ 
cipated  social  chit-chat,  and  advanced  to 
the  sofa  to  take  my  accustomed  station 
beside  Mrs.  H.  when  a  dreadful  shriek 
was  heard,  and  I  started  back  in  dismay, 
but  on  making  inquiry,  discovered  that 
the  cause  was  only  a  violent  ear-ache, 
which  my  wife  hinted  I  could  instantly 
remove  by  procuring  that  infallible  spe¬ 
cific,  a  pair  of  heavy  ear-drops,  and  what 
so  heavy  as  diamonds  ?  Half  such  an 
insinuation  was  sufficient,  (it  is  scarcely 
requisite  to  say  that  the  honeymoon  had 
not  expired)  I  hastened  on  the  wings  of 

anxiety  to  - ,  seized  hold  of  the 

weightiest  pair  in  the  shop,  for  which  I 
paid  seventy  guineas,  and  was  amply 
repaid  by  the  sweetest  of  smiles  and  the 
instantaneous  departure  of  the  ear-ache. 
Wife  went  to  dress  for  the  opera,  and 
when  she  returned,  having  a  great  fancy 
for  powdered  candy  in  my  coffee,  a  treat 
not  often  afforded  me,  (Mrs.  H.  very  eco¬ 
nomical  in  some  things)  so  told  her  I 
could  not  tell  which  was  brightest,  her 
eyes  or  ear-rings — desired  effect — mouth 
distended  three  inches,  and  teeth  and 
powdered  candy  both  made  their  appear¬ 
ance. 

Descended  the  following  morning  at 
half-past  ten  from  my  dressing-room,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  find  wife  at  the  breakfast  table 
— room  empty — repaired  to  her  apart¬ 
ment,  and  tapped  at  the  door — reply,  a 
hollow  groan — burst  in  sans  ceremonie , 
to  learn  the  cause — alas  !  a  violent  rheu¬ 
matic  affection,  attributed  to  her  having 
walked  home  the  preceding  night  in  her 
silk  cloak  after  having  tried  on  that  of 

lady  Julia  - - ’s,  which  was  lined 

throughout  with  superb  fur.  44  Now, 
had  she  also  a  cloak  lined  with  fur  would 
she  be  afflicted  with  rheumatism  ?”  Un¬ 
doubtedly  not  !  Sallied  forth — returned 
with  the  garment — rheumatism  flown  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Who  could 

*  As  Miss  T.'s  knowledge  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  is  very  limited,  m  comparison  with  that  of 
the  Italian,  she  feels  it  incumbent  on  her  to 
state  that  she  is  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to 
the  assistance  of  her  tutor  (Signor  Mattinelli), 
for  the  following  translation. 


grudge  thirty  pounds  for  a  cloak  ?  Din¬ 
ner  hour  arrived  as  lady  Julia’s  carriage 
was  driving  up  to  take  its  mistress  home 
— found  her  ladyship  just  concluding  a 
warm  panegyric  on  a  new  modelled  tea 
urn  recently  come  out  —  handles  com¬ 
posed  of  lion’s  heads  grinning,  and  the 
top  surmounted  by  four  little  turrets. 
Now  we  happened  to  have  three  urna 
already,  but  yet  as  sposa  seemed  to  think 
that  none  could  possibly  make  such  good 
tea  as  those  with  handles  composed  of 
lion’s  heads  grinning  and  the  top  sur¬ 
mounted  by  little  turrets,  there  was  no 
alternative  of  course  ;  besides,  the  sweet 
pleader  was  suffering  from  a  dreadful 
head-ache  which  I  could  instantly  re¬ 
move.  Who  could  resist  the  eloquence 
of  beauty  in  pain  ?  Who  could  behold 
his  better  half  dying  merely  for  the  want 
of  a  tea  urn  ?  Away  I  flew,  Mercury 
never  swifter  fulfilled  a  mission,  (dinner 
was  nearly  ready,  not  that  that  was  the 
cause  of  my  expedition)  and  I  returned 
home  congratulating  myself  on  the  sweet 
smile  I  should  earn  for  my  recompense, 
and  particularly  since,  as  a  further  aux¬ 
iliary,  I  had  likewise  purchased  a  pearl 
comb  which  excited  my  admiration  while 
giving  orders  about  the  urn.  It  was  not 
possible,  of  course,  to  repine  at  twenty 
guineas  for  a  tea  urn  and  comb  !—  mourn¬ 
ful  disappointment.  44  Did  any  one  ever 
hear  of  a  pearl  comb  being  worn  without 
a  tiara  to  match?”  Patience  getting 
like  purse,  a  little  exhausted,  determined 
to  take  no  more  hints,  and  therefore  sub¬ 
stituted  snuff— 1 uel  to  flame — wife  unfor¬ 
tunately  detested  the  sight  of  a  snuff-box 
— began  to  look  rather  sour,  or  as  the 
Portuguese  say,  azedo ,  and  bade  me  re¬ 
member  that  I  once  promised  I  would 

leave  off  the  practice  after  our  union _ 

told  her  in  reply  that  many  things  pro~ 
mised  very  differently  before  marriage  to 
what  they  proved  afterwards — dreadful 
flash  of  the  eye — recalled  to  mind  having 
heard  something  about  the  consequences 
of  an  indenture  from  a  lady’s  nails,  and 
so  dropped  the  argument — debut  of  new 
urn — could  have  said  I  thought  one  of 
the  lion’s  heads  grinning  was  very  like 
wife,  but  didn’t  for  reasons  best  known 
to  myself — sugar  substituted  for  powder¬ 
ed  candy— great  rattling  of  plates  and 
cups,  and  finale  of  44  have  you  finished, 
Sir  ?”  .  My  old  friend,  Charles  Vivacite 
called  in  to  pay  the  wedding  visit — con- 
giatulated  me  warmly  on  my  new  state, 
and  termed  me  44  happy  fellow”  made  no 
reply — Charles  looked  earnestly  at  Mrs. 
H.  and  exclaimed,  44  by  Jove,  he  envied 
me  such  a  treasure” — no  reply  again,  but 
hummed  half  aloud  the  first  line  of  a  fa¬ 
vourite  English  song,  44  All  that  glitters 
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is  not  gold.”  Awful  consequences  !  One 
of  the  candles  hastily  taken  up  by  wife 
for  the  purpose  of  making  her  exit,  but 
hand  trembled  so  with  passion  that  the 
light  fell — rolled  unquenched  towards  the 
window  —  curtains  caught  fire  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye — flames  spread  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  woman’s  tongue — all 
bustle,  confusion,  and  noise — barely  time 
to  hurry  carasposa ,  friend,  servants,  and 
self  into  the  street — furniture  destroyed 
completely — house  burnt  to  atoms,  and 
all  to  be  primitively  ascribed  to  a  wife’s 
aches  and  pains. 


AMUSEMENTS  for  the  CHRIST¬ 
MAS  HOLIDAYS. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

u  Children  ana  youm  engage  my  pen, 

’Pis  labour  lost  to  write  for  men  * 

The  Hoop. — Trochus,  in  antiquity,  de¬ 
notes  the  exercise  or  game  of  the  hoop. 
The  hoop  was  of  iron,  five  or  six  feet  in 
diameter,  set  on  the  inside  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  iron  rings.  The  boys  and  young 
men  used  to  whirl  this  along,  as  is  now 
done  at  school  with  modern  hoops,  di¬ 
recting  it  with  a  rod  of  iron,  having  a 
wooden  handle,  which  the  Romans  called 
radius.  The  clattering  of  the  rings 
served  partly  as  a  notice  for  persons  to 
keep  out  of  the  wray.  Horace,  in  his 
4i  Art  of  Poetry,”  mentions  the  hoop  as 
one  of  the  manly  sports.  Strutt  says, 
“  the  hoop  is  a  pastime  of  uncertain 
origin,  but  much  in  practice  at  present, 
and  especially  in  London,  where  the  boys 
appear  with  their  hoops  in  the  public 
streets,  and  are  sometimes  very  trouble¬ 
some  to  those  who  are  passing  through 
them.”  Addison  says,  u  I  have  seen  at 
Rome  an  antique  statue  of  Time,  with  a 
wheel  or  7ioop  of  marble  in  his  hand.” 

Skipping. — This  amusement  is  pro¬ 
bably  very  ancient.  It  is  performed  by 
a  rope  held  by  both  ends  ;  that  is,  one  in 
each  hand,  and  thrown  forwards  or  back¬ 
wards  over  the  head  and  uuder  the  feet 
alternately.  In  the  hop  season,  a  hop- 
stem,  stripped  of  its  leaves,  is  used  in¬ 
stead  of  a  rope.  Boys  often  contend  for 
superiority  of  skill  in  the  game,  and  he 
who  passes  the  rope  about  most  times 
without  interruption  is  the  conqueror. 

The  Top — The  top  was  used  in  an¬ 
cient  days  by  the  Grecian  boys  ;  it  was 
also  well  known  at  Rome  in  the  days  of 
Virgil,  and  with  us  as  early  at  least  as  the 
fourteenth  century. 

Duck  and  Drake — This  is  a  very 
silly  pastime,  though  inferior  to  few  in 
point  of  antiquity — It  is  called  in  Greek 
epostrakismos ,  and  was  anciently  played 
with  fiat  shells,  which  the  boys  threw 
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into  the  water,  and  he  whose  shell  re¬ 
bounded  most  frequently  from  the  surface 
before  it  finally  sunk,  was  the  conqueror. 

Marbles  seem  to  have  been  used  by 
the  boys  as  substitutes  for  bowls  ;  for¬ 
merly  nuts  and  round  stones  were  used. 
It  is  said  of  Augustus,  when  young,  that 
by  wray  of  amusement  he  spent  many 
hours  in  playing  with  little  Moorish  boys 
cum  nucibus ,  with  nuts.  We  are  also 
familiar  with  the  innocent  terms  of  ring 
taw,  three  holes,  and  knuckle  down  if  you 
please,  mud  or  no  mud. — Oh  !  happy 
days. 

Hopping  and  Sliding  upon  one 
Leg  are  both  very  innocent,  and  were 
practised  by  the  Grecian  youth  ;  one  they 
called  akinetinda ,  which  was  a  struggle 
between  the  competitors  who  should  stand 
motionless  the  longest  upon  the  sole  of 
his  foot ;  the  other,  denominated  ascoli- 
asmos ,  v/as  dancing  or  hopping  upon  one 
foot,  the  conqueror  being  he  who  could 
hop  the  most  frequently,  and  continue 
the  performance  longer  than  any  of  his 
comrades  ;  and  this  pastime  is  alluded  to 
by  an  English  author  in  an  old  comedy, 
w  herein  a  boy,  boasting  of  his  proficiency 
in  various  school  games,  adds, 

u  And  I  bop  a  good  way  upon  my  one  legge.” 

Shuttle-Cock  is  a  boyish  sport  of 
long  standing  ;  it  appeals  to  have  been  a 
fashionable  pastime  among  grown  persons 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  and  is 
mentioned  as  such  in  an  old  comedy 
(“  The  Two  Maids  of  Moreclacke,” 
printed  a.d.  1C09)  of  that  time,  wherein 
it  is  said,  u  To  play  at  shuttle-cock,  me- 
thinks,  is  the  game  now.”  And  among 
the  anecdotes  of  Prince  Henry,  son  to 
James  the  First,  is  the  following : — 
“  His  Highness  playing  at  sliittle-cocke 
with  one  farr  taller  than  himself,  and 
hittyng  him  by  chance  with  the  shittle- 
cocke  upon  the  forehead, 4  This  is,’  quoth 
he,  ‘  the  encounter  of  David  with  Go¬ 
liath.’  ” 

Tetter-Totter,  or  See-Saiv,  is 
well  known  to  rustic  lads  and  lasses,  and 
mentioned  by  Gay  : — 

“  Across  the  fallen  oak  the  plank  I  laid, 

And  myself  pois’d  against  the  tottei'ing  maid: 

High  leap’d  the  plank,  adown  Buxoma  fell.” 

Cross  and  Pile,  or,  with  us,  head 
or  tail,  was  formerly  played  at  court. 
Edward  the  Second  was  partial  to  this 
and  such  like  frivolous  diversions.  In 
one  of  his  wardrobe  rolls  we  meet  the 
following  entries :  —  “  Item,  paid  to 
Henry,  the  king’s  barber,  for  money 
which  he  lent  to  the  king  to  play  at  cross 
and  pile,  five  shillings.  Item,  paid  to 
Pires  Barnard,  usher  of  the  king’s  cham¬ 
ber,  money  which  he  lent  the  king,  and 
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which  he  lost  at  cross  and  pile  ;  to  Mon- 
sieur  Robert  Watteville,  eight-pence.” 
Anciently  the  English  coins  were  stamped 
on  one  side  with  a  cross.  This  game  is 
evidently  derived  from  a  pastime  called 
Osirachinda,  known  in  ancient  times  to 
the  Grecian  boys,  and  practised  by  them 
upon  various  occasions ;  having  procured 
a  shell,  it  was  seared  over  with  pitch  on 
one  side  for  distinction  sake,  and  the  other 
side  was  left  white  ;  a  boy  tossed  up  this 
shell,  and  his  antagonist  called  white  or 
black,  as  he  thought  proper,  and  his  suc¬ 
cess  was  determined  by  the  white  or  black 
part  of  the  shell  being  uppermost. 

Unwelcome  Custom.  — In  soma 
great  boarding-schools  for  the  fair  sex,  it 
is  customary  upon  the  introduction  of  a 
novice  for  the  scholars  to  receive  her  with 
much  pretended  solemnity,  and  decorate 
a  throne  in  which  she  is  to  be  installed, 
in  order  to  hear  a  set  speech,  addressed  to 
her  by  one  of  the  young  ladies  in  the 
name  of  the  rest ;  the  throne  is  wide 
enough  for  three  persons  to  sit  conveni¬ 
ently,  and  is  made  with  two  stools,  hav¬ 
ing  a  tub  nearly  filled  with  water  between 
them,  when  the  whole  is  covered  with  a 
counterpane  or  blanket,  ornamented  with 
ribands  and  other  trifling  fineries,  and 
drawn  very  tightly  over  the  two  stools, 
upon  each  of  which  a  lady  is  seated  to 
keep  the  blanket  from  giving  way  when 
the  new  scholar  takes  her  place ;  and 
these  are  called  the  maids  of  honour. 
The  speech  consists  of  high-flown  com¬ 
pliments,  calculated  to  flatter  the  vanity 
of  the  stranger  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  con¬ 
cluded,  the  maids  of  honour  rising  sud¬ 
denly  together,  the  counterpane  of  course 
gives  way,  and  poor  miss  is  unexpectedly 
immerged  in  the  water.  This  is  quite 
an  Asiatic  coronation ,  rising  and  setting 
together  P.  T.  W. 


VISIT  TO  A  COAL-PIT. 

Being  at  Bath  about  three  months  ago, 
I  determined  to  visit  one  ot  the  coak-pits 
which  abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Radstock.  With  this  view  I  inquired  at 
the  coal-market  at  Bath  whioh  was  most 
worthy  of  notice,  and  being  informed  the 
Clandown  Pit  was  the  deepest  and  largest, 
situated  about  a  mile  from  Radstock,  and 
about  eight  from  Bath,  I  proceeded  thi¬ 
ther  on  horseback  one  morning.  The  su- 
perintendant  readily  gave  me  permission, 
and  was  kind  enough  to  lend  me  his  col¬ 
lier’s  dress,  and  to  put  me  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  confidential  man,  who  was 
one  of  the  foremen  of  the  works  under 
ground,  in  order  that  he  might  explain 
everything  to  me.  Being  equipped  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fashion  of  the  place  with  a 


lighted  candle  stuck  in  my  cap,  I  de¬ 
scended  with  my  guide  and  six  more  men, 
who  were  going  down  to  relieve  another 
party,  which  we  met  on  our  journey  down. 
The  manner  of  descending  is  not  the  same 
as  at  some  pits,  in  a  basket,  but  by  being 
fastened  to  the  pulley  itself  by  what  is 
called  a  hooker  (a  loop  of  thick  cord, 
with  a  hook  at  the  end)  ;  which  loop  I 
placed  round  my  thigh,  and  hitched  the 
hook  to  the  chain  which  is  at  the  end  of 
the  pulley  or  rope  ;  and  my  guide  having 
done  the  same,  and  hitched  himself  a  link 
cr  two  below  me,  when  we  swang  off,  I 
sat  in  his  lap  ;  in  like  manner  the  other 
six  men  were  fastened,  two  by  two,  at 
distances  above  each  other  to  keep  clear 
of  those  below  ;  the  pit  being  of  such  an 
amazing  depth  (400  yards),  it  is  necessary 
to  have  two  ropes,  one  to  go  from  the  top 
to  about  half  way  down  and  up  again, 
and  the  other  to  go  from  that  part  to  the 
bottom  and  up  again  ;  so  when  our  party 
went  down,  another  party  came  up,  and 
wre  met  at  the  half-way  house ,  where  we 
exchanged  ropes,  and  descended  and  as¬ 
cended  with  each  other’s  ropes.  At  this 
spot  there  is  a  small  recess  or  landing 
place,  where  a  man  is  constantly  kept  to 
exchange  the  ropes  and  keep  up  a  large 
fire  to  give  light.  In  the  same  manner 
the  coal  is  pulled  up  in  large  iron  buckets, 
in  the  shoit  space  of  three  minutes  (by  a 
steam-engine),  a  full  bucket  coming  up, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  empty  one  going 
down.  No  one  is  allowed  to  go  down  or 
come  up  at  the  same  time  the  buckets  are 
going  up  or  down,  as  they  would  be  in 
danger  of  their  lives  by  the  coal  falling, 
&c.  Such  rapidity  of  travelling  was  con¬ 
sidered  too  much  for  me,  or  any  one  not 
accustomed  to  it,  so  the  pace  was  mode¬ 
rated,  and  we  were  let  down  in  six  mi¬ 
nutes,  which  time  I  thought  very  quick, 
though  it  had  no  effect  on  me  whatever. 
Having  reached  the  bottom,  my  next  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  explore  the  pit,  accompanied 
by  my  guide.  We  went  along  passages 
in  various  directions,  the  extremity  of  one 
of  which  was  GOO  yards  from  the  place 
where  v/e  descended.  There  are  iron 
rail-roads  in  all  parts  of  the  pit,  on  which 
one  horse,  with  great  ease,  draws  two 
loaded  waggons,  made  of  iron,  which 
holds,  I  should  imagine,  nearly  a  chalT 
dron  of  coal.  There  were  fifteen  horses 
living  down  this  pit,  and  they  looked  in 
very  good  condition  ;  great  caie  is  taken 
of  them,  and  there  are  stables  and  every¬ 
thing  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of 
these  useful  animals.  The  horses  are 
taken  down  when  very  young  in  a  net, 
and  they  work  down  there  till  they  die. 
The  horses  appeared  to  be  of  a  rather 
small  breed,  which  is  necessary,  as  the 
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passages  in  many  parts  aie  not  more  than 
lour  feet  high.  Seventy  men  were  em¬ 
ployed  at  various  times  in  these  works,  a 
certain  portion  working  six  hours  alter¬ 
nately,  day  and  night,  the  intermediate 
Six  they  come  up  and  go  to  bed ;  they 
scarcely  wear  any  clothes  while  at  work, 
it  being  so  very  hot,  nothing  but  their 
trousers,  shoes,  and  a  small  cap,  which 
fits  close  to  the  head  ;  in  the  cap  they 
carry  their  candlestick,  which  is  a  piece 
of  iron  made  to  receive  the  candle  at  one 
end,  and  to  fix  in  the  cap  with  the  other  ; 
most  of  them  smoke  at  every  leisure  five 
minutes,  each  man  consuming  nearly 
three  ounces  of  tobacco  per  week.  The 
pitmen  commence  their  labours  in  the 
pits  very  young,  when  about  seven  years 
old,  and  generally  spend  all  or  a  greater 
part  of  their  lives  at  the  same  employ  ; 
there  was  one  old  man,  nearly  eighty 
years  of  age,  who  had  worked  there  ever 
since  he  was  ten  years  old.  The  coal 
lies  in  veins,  varying  in  thickness  from 
six  inches  to  two  feet.  I  saw  one  man 
digging  a  vein  of  coal  two  feet  two  inches 
thick,  which  was  considered  a  very  fine 
one.  He  was  making  a  small  passage  of 
about  three  feet  high,  and  nearly  the  same 
in  width  ;  and  as  he  dug  away,  was 
obliged  to  build  a  temporary  wall,  in 
order  to  preserve  himself  from  any  danger, 
which  otherwise  he  would  be  subject  to 
by  any  large  pieces  falling,  &c.  Shortly 
after  they  prop  it  up  with  immense  pieces 
of  timber  ;  and  sometimes,  if  the  passage 
leads  to  any  extent  of  coal,  they  enlarge 
it,  and  are  obliged  to  arch  it  over  with 
brick  work.  The  man  works  on  his  side, 
and  his  instrument  is  a  small  pick-axe. 
We  were  obliged  to  crawl  on  our  hands 
and  knees  to  get  to  this  man  ;  it  was  a 
new  vein  lately  discovered.  The  air  is 
conveyed  to  the  various  parts  by  means 
of  large  wooden  pipes,  and  also  there  are 
placed  in  different  directions  large  doors 
to  compress  it.  After  spending  two 
hours  and  a  half  in  the  bowls  of  the  earth, 
and  being  shown  every  thing  worthy  of 
notice,  we  made  our  way  to  the  pit’s 
mouth,  which  we  shortly  reached  in  the 
way  we  descended,  and  again  welcomed 
the  pure  open  air,  not  that  I  felt  at  all 
oppressed  by  the  closeness  of  the  air  be¬ 
low  ;  and  after  cleansing  and  washing  in 
hot  and  cold  water,  which  was  highly 
necessary,  for  I  came  up  as  black  as  a 
chimney-sweep,  and  exchanging  clothes 
again,  I  left  the  men  a  small  sum  to 
drink  my  health,  mounted  my  horse,  and 
TOde  back  to  Bath  to  dinner,  very  much 
delight  d  with  my  day’s  excursion. 

Amicus  Mirhor. 


extempore  lines 

Composed  in  a  Box  at  the  Opera,  on  the  opening 
Of  the  Season,  1826. 

Hither,  hither,  Echo  come, 

From  thy  wild  and  woodland  home; 

From  rocks  and  caves, 

And  sunny  waves, 

Haste,  listen  to  this  melody, 

And  thou  wilt  own  that  never  yet 
Stole  music  on  thine  ear  so  sweet. 

So  soft,  so  clear. 

As  th’ tones  that  here, 

Now  breathe  their  hallow’d  minstrelsy. 
Hasten,  hasten,  Echo  then, 

For  when  this  lay 
Has  died  away, 

Oh  1  thou  canst  tell  it  o’er  strain. 

K.  Thompson. 


ON  THE  COLOURS  USED  IN 
PAINTING,  &c. 

(For  the  Mirror,  j 

A  short  account  of  the  principal  pig¬ 
ments  used  in  oil  and  water-colours,  may 
be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror,  and  without  further  preface  they 
are  informed,  that 

White  Lead  is  manufactured  by 
exposing  sheet  lead  to  the  action  of  the 
fumes  of  warm  vinegar,  by  which  meana 
a  white  crust  is  formed  on  the  lead,  which 
is  afterwards  scraped  off  and  ground  very 
fine  in  mills  with  water,  and  then  dried 
in  earthen  pans  placed  in  stoves,  heated 
by  means  of  flues. 

Flake  White,  is  lead  corroded  by 
the  pressing  of  the  grape,  instead  of  the 
vinegar,  as  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
white  lead,  from  which  it  differs  but  lit¬ 
tle  except  its  being  a  purer  white. 

Pearl  White  is  prepared  from  the 
clear  part  of  oyster-shells,  calcined,  and 
afterwards  levigated  very  fine. 

Red  Lead  is  manufactured  by  ex¬ 
posing  lead  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
vaulted  like  a  baker’s  oven,  and  having 
two  internal  walls  rising  from  the  floor 
of  the  surface,  but  not  reaching  to  the 
top.  The  coals  are  placed  between  these 
internal  walls  and  the  wall  of  the  furnace, 
by  which  means  the  flame  is  drawn  over 
the  top,  and  reflected  from  the  roof  down 
upon  the  surface  of  a  quantity  of  lead 
on  the  floor.  The  metal  soon  melts,  and 
is  altogether  converted  into  a  yellow  oxide, 
or  massicot ,  by  successively  raking  off 
the  pellicles  which  form  on  its  surface  ; 
this  is  then  ground  in  a  mill,  and  washed, 
to  separate  any  metallic  lead,  by  which 
it  becomes  of  an  uniform  yellow  colour, 
and  after  being  replaced  in  the  furnace,  is 
exposed  to  the  flame  while  it  is  constantly 
stirred  for  about  forty-eight  hours,  when 
it  is  converted  into  red  lead.  By  this  pro- 
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cess,  20  cwt.  of  lead  produce  on  an  aver¬ 
age  22  cwt.  of  red  lead  (owing  to  its  ab¬ 
sorption  of  oxygen).  During  an  accidental 
fire  which  consumed  the  white  lead  works 
of  Messrs.  Myers  and  Co.  at  Liverpool,  a 
few  years  ago,  part  of  the  white  lead  was 
converted  into  red  lead,  yellow,  rose,  and 
lilac  brown,  owing  to  the  various  degrees 
of  heat  with  which  it  was  encompassed  ; 
some  was  even,  formed  again  into  lead, 
owing  to  its  meeting  with  charcoal,  of 
which  no  doubt  there  was  plenty,  and 
which  would  immediately  deprive  it  of 
its  oxygen,  and  reduce  it  to  the  metallic 
state. 

Vermilion  is  a  combination  of 
quicksilver  with  sulphur  :  the  latter  is 
melted,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  for¬ 
mer  poured  in  while  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
stirred  together,  and  afterwards  sublimed. 

Venetian  Red,  and  Spanish 
Brown,  are  natural  productions,  or  na¬ 
tive  ochres. 

Terra  be  Sienna,  is  also  a  native 
ochre  imported  from  Italy,  of  a  yellow 
colour  originally,  but  when  moderately 
calcined  becomes  an  orange  red,  though 
not  very  bright. 

Carmine  is  prepared  from  cochineal, 
by  means  of  alum,  and  other  chemical 

agents. 

Lake  is  procured  from  cochineal, 
brazil  wood,  or  scarlet  rags,  by  boiling 
the  colour  out  by  means  of  pearlash,  and 
afterwards  precipitating  it  on  some  earthy 
body,  as  chalk,  cuttle-fish  bone,  &c. 

Rose  Pink  is  prepared  in  nearly  the 
same  manner,  only  the  base  being  prin¬ 
cipally  chalk,  and  the  colouring  obtained 
from  Brazil  or  Campeachy  wood. 

Red  Ociire  is  a  native  earth,  princi¬ 
pally  from  Oxfordshire ;  but  what  is 
commonly  used  is  calcined,  and  made  red 
trom  the  common  yellow  ochre. 

Ultramarine  is  prepared  ixom  lapis 
lazuli ,  a  beautiful  blue  stone,  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  world ;  it  is  calcined, 
and  undergoes  a  very  tedious  process. 

Verditer  is  obtained  by  adding 
chalk  or  whiting  to  a  solution  of  copper 
in  aqua  fortis  ; — common  verditer  is  made 
from  the  sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue-stone. 
Verditer  has  been  sometimes  called  San¬ 
ders’  blue,  from  ignorance  of  the  meaning 
of  the  term  ccndres  bleus ,  or  blue  ashes, 
which  the  French  call  it. 

Indigo  is  extracted  from  a  plant, 
which  is  cultivated  for  the  purpose  in  the 
East  Indies,  &c.  Dissolved  in  sulphuric 
acid,  and  diluted,  it  forms  Scott’s  Liquid 
Blue,  so  much  used  for  colouring  silks, 
and  other  articles. 

Prussian  Blue.  Iron  is  the  basis 
of  this  fine  pigment,  called,  from  the 
place  where  it  was  first  discovered,  Ber¬ 


lin  or  Prussian  blue.  This  colour  was 
accidentally  discovered  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  last  century,  by  a  chemist  of 
Berlin,  who  having  successively  thrown 
upon  the  ground  several  liquors  from  his 
laboratory,  was  much  surprised  to  see  it 
suddenly  stained  with  a  beautiful  blue 
colour.  Recollecting  what  liquors  he  had 
thrown  out,  and  observing  the  same  effects 
from  a  similar  mixture,  he  afterwards  pre¬ 
pared  it  for  the  use  of  the  painters.  The 
process  of  manufacturing  Prussian  blue  is 
by  calcining  a  quantity  of  vegetable  alkali 
or  potash,  with  twice  its  weight  of  dried 
bullock’s  blood,  until  it  be  reduced  to  a 
perfect  coal.  This  coal  is  boiled  in  water, 
the  lixivium  decanted,  and  poured  into  a 
solution  of  one  part  of  sulphate  of  iron 
(green  copperas)  to  six  of  alum,  the  lixi¬ 
vium  and  the  solution  both  hot.  The 
mixture  will  then  acquire  a  very  pale 
blue  colour,  and  deposit  as  pale  a  preci¬ 
pitate.  On  adding  more  and  more  of  a 
fresh  solution  of  copperas,  the  colour  be¬ 
comes  deeper  and  deeper.  In  order  to  se¬ 
parate  the  precipitate,  it  is  now  filtrated, 
the  next  day  washed  till  the  water  comes 
from  it  insipid,  and  the  blue  colour  is 
finally,  gently  dried. 

Smalt,  is  a  species  of  glass  (made 
from  cobalt,  flint,  and  potash,)  ground 
to  a  fine  powder ;  a  preparation  of  it  is 
sold  under  the  name  of  powder-blue. 

Bice  is  only  smalt  more  finely  levi¬ 
gated. 

Litmus,  or  Archil,  is  prepared  from 
a  whitish  moss,  growing  in  various  parts, 
particularly  the  western  coasts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  several  of  the  islands  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  &c.  From  its  abundance  on  the 
Canary  islands  they  were  named  the  Pur¬ 
ple  Isles  by  the  ancients,  to  whom  this 
dye  was  known,  being  the  Azlktiv  of  Dios- 
corides,  and  the  Phycos  thalassion  of 
Pliny.  Its  use  as  a  dye  was  however  lost, 
till  accidentally  discovered  by  a  merchant 
of  Florence,  in  1300,  of  the  family  of 
Oricellarii,  or  Rucellai,  from  whom  it  was 
named  Lichen  Orcella.  The  prepara¬ 
tion  was  long  kept  a  secret,  and  confined 
to  Florence  and  Holland,  but  it  is  now 
known  in  England,  and  large  quantities 
of  it  are  manufactured  in  London  and  Li¬ 
verpool.  The  moss  is  coarsely  ground, 
mixed  in  a  vat  with  potash  and  other  in¬ 
gredients,  fermentation  succeeds  ;  the  ma¬ 
terials  change  to  a  red  colour,  and  then 
blue ;  in  this  state  it  is  mixed  with  good 
potash,  and  spread  out  to  dry.  There  is 
a  considerable  consumption  of  a  species 
of  archil,  called  cudbear,  which  is  used 
to  colour  silk  stockings,  &c.  A  solution 
of  the  litmus  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
archil,  or  argol 

King’s  Yellow’,  is  orpiment,  re- 
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fined ;  which  ia  a  natural  production, 
consisting  of  arsenic  and  sulphur  :  or  it 
may  be  made  by  subliming  sulphur  with 
arsenic,  and  afterwards  levigating  the 
product ;  great  caution  should  be  used  in 
employing  it,  as  it  is  a  strong  poison. 

Naples  Yellow  comes  from  Naples, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  prepared  with  lead 
and  antimony  with  potash,  &c. 

Yellow  Ochre  is  a  native  produc¬ 
tion,  being  an  earth  coloured  by  oxyd  of 
iron,  and  is  found  in  many  places  ;  when 
burnt  it  forms  the  red  oehre,  as  stated 
before.  Ochres  are  of  various  colours,  as 
red,  blue,  yellow,  brown,  green,  &c.  The 
colours  of  all  of  them  may  be  varied  by 
fire ;  thus  brown  and  yellow  ochres  are 
frequently  turned  to  red  pigments.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  greater  abundance  in 
England  and  Italy  than  in  any  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Dutch  Pink  is  formed  by  colouring 
chalk  with  the  tinging  particles  of  French 
berries,  which  give  it  a  fine  yellow  colour. 

Gamboge  is  the  concreted  juice  of  a 
tree  growing  in  the  East  Indies,  obtained 
by  wounding  the  bark  with  a  sharp  stone, 
the  juice  exudes,  and  is  collected  first  in 
cocoa-nut  shells,  and  thence  transferred 
into  large  earthen  jars,  where  it  remains 
till  nearly  dried  to  a  cake,  when  it  is 
formed  into  rolls  and  dried. 

Orange  Lake,  is  the  tinging  part  of 
arnotto,  precipitated  together  with  the 
earth  of  alum. 

Arnotto  or  Arnatto  is  a  kind  of 
red  dye  brought  from  the  West  Indies. 
It  is  procured  from  the  seed  capsules  of  a 
tree  called  Bixa  ;  hot  water  is  poured  over 
the  fruit,  when  after  macerating  the  seeds 
are  taken  out,  and  the  pulp  allowed  to 
settle,  after  which  the  water  is  poured 
off  and  the  sediment  dried  by  degrees  and 
formed  into  cakes  ;  large  quantities  of  it 
are  used  for  colouring  cheese.  Equal 
parts  of  arnatto,  a  common  potash,  boiled 
in  water  till  the  whole  are  dissolved,  form 
the  article  so  much  in  use  for  restoring 
the  colour  of  nankeen,  and  sold  under  the 
name  of  Nankeen  Dye. 

Verdigris  is  prepared  chiefly  at 
Montpellier,  in  France,  by  laying  the 
stalks  and  husks  of  the  grape  (after  the 
juice  has  been  pressed)  upon  plates  of 
copper,  and  moistened  with  water ;  the 
copper  is  quickly  corroded  with  a  green 
crust,  which  is  scraped  off  as  it  is  formed, 
and  after  being  beaten  in  wooden  mortars, 
is  pressed  into  leathern  bags,  and  dried  in 
the  sun. 

Distilled  Verdigris  is  formed  by 
dissolving  verdigris  in  distilled  vinegar, 
evaporating  the  solution  ;  on  setting  it 
aside,  the  crystals  of  distilled  verdigris 
will  form  in  a  very  beautiful  manner. 


Sap  Green,  is  the  concrete  juice  of 
the  buckthorn  berries.  The  juice  is  ex¬ 
pressed  before  they  are  ripe,  strained,  al¬ 
lowed  to  settle  ;  the  clear  is  then  poured 
off,  and  evaporated  to  a  proper  consis¬ 
tence,  and  afterwards  dried. 

Bistre  is  obtained  from  wood  soot, 
by  boiling  soot  (made  by  burning  the 
beech  tree)  in  water,  and  allowing  it  to 
settle  ;  the  fluid  to  be  poured  off,  and 
evaporated  to  dryness. 

Umber,  is  a  native  ochreous  earth. 

Burnt  Umber,  as  its  name  implies, 
is  only  the  last  article  calcined,  that  it 
may  be  levigated  easier. 

Lamp  Black  is  the  soot  of  oil ;  it  is 
made  by  burning  a  number  of  lamps  in  a 
confined  place,  from  whence  no  part  of  the 
fumes  can  escape,  and  the  soot  formed 
against  the  top  and  sides  of  the  room  is 
swept  together  and  collected.  In  Eng¬ 
land  it  is  manufactured  at  the  turpentine 
houses,  from  the  dregs  of  the  resinous 
matters  prepared  there,  wThich  are  set  on 
fire  under  a  chimney  or  other  place  made 
for  the  purpose,  lined  with  sheep-skins, 
Sc c.  to  receive  the  soot. 

Ivory  Black  is  made  from  the  rasp¬ 
ings  of  ivory  or  bone,  by  burning  them  in 
close  vessels,  so  as  that  all  access  of  air  is 
denied.  A  great  deal  of  what  is  sold  under 
this  name  is  the  charcoal  of  hard  wood. 

Blue  Black  is  made  in  the  same 
manner,  from  vine  stalks,  &c. 

Indian  Ink.  It  is  ascertained,  as 
well  from  experiment  as  information,  that 
the  cakes  of  this  ink  are  made  of  lamp¬ 
black  and  size,  or  animal  glue,  with  the 
addition  of  perfumes  or  other  substances 
not  essential  to  its  quality  as  an  ink.  The 
coarse  lamp-black  of  the  shops  will  not 
do  for  the  purpose,  but  the  fine  soot  from 
the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  received  by 
holding  a  plate  over  it,  mixed  with  clean 
size  from  shreds  of  parchment,  or  glove 
leather  not  dyed,  will  make  an  ink  equal 
to  that  imported. 

Rouge,  the  substitute  for  a  natural 
complexion,  used  by  our  fashionable  fe¬ 
males,  is  prepared  from  the  Carihamus , 
or  safflower  ;  the  colour  is  extracted  from 
the  flowers  by  a  solution  of  soda,  and  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  lemon-juice,  previously  de¬ 
purated  by  standing.  This  precipitate 
is  dried  on  earthen  plates,  mixed  with 
talc,  or  French  chalk,  reduced  to  a  powder 
by  means  of  the  leaves  of  shave-grass, 
triturated  with  it  till  they  are  both  very 
fine,  and  then  sifted.  The  fineness  of  the 
powder,  and  proportion  of  the  precipitate, 
constitute  the  difference  between  the  finer 
and  the  cheaper  rouge.  The  colour  is 
likewise  spread  very  thin  on  saucers,  and 
sold  for  dyeing  silk,  Sc c.  under  the  name 
of  rink  Saucers.  Clavis. 
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CONCORDIA  CONuORS. 

AN  EPIGRAM. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

In  loud  debate  two  pilfering  knaves  contend, 
How  best,  their  spoils  dividing,  jars  to  end; 
One  concord  urged— Filch  said,  “  let  discord 
cease, — 

A  listener  hinted — *  by  a  cord  a-piece.» 


IMPROMPTU. 

Written  on  hearing  Signor  Velluti  sing  the 
beautiful  Air  of  u  11  di  riaascerti-.* 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

That  voice  so  sweet,  so  soft,  so  clear, 

So  beautiful  in  minstrelsy  ; 

Oh !  should  some  spirit  hov’ring  near, 

Its  dulcet  music  chance  to  hear. 

No  longer  then  its  melody 
To  Earth  alone  were  given  ; 

Oft  would  that  spirit  come  again. 

Enamour’d  of  its  fairy  strain, 

And  waft  each  note  to  Heaven  ! 

C.  M.  T. 


NOTES  OF  AN  ITINERANT. 

CHAPTER  II. 

(For  the  Mirror .) 

BOULOGNE. 

The  Medusa  packet  carried  us  over  to 
Boulogne  ;  at  first  sight  the  French  coast, 
as  seen  rising  in  low  dark  ridges,  appears 
sterile  and  barren,  not  having  the  vivid 
freshness  belonging  to  English  landscape 
— at  wide  intervals  a  cluster  of  trees — a 
windmill  or  small  farm-hut  are  discern¬ 
ible  ;  and  the  conclusion  on  the  whole  is 
unfavourable  to  the  agricultural  habits  of 
the  landed  proprietors. 

On  an  eminence  close  to  the  sea,  and 
in  the  distance  from  Boulogne,  the  Read, 
ing  Room  is  observable  ;  a  neat  white 
building,  erected  by  the  English  residents 
for  their  accommodation.  The  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  coast  is  such,  that  little  part 
of  the  town  of  Boulogne  is  discerned  from 
the  sea,  its  harbour  and  streets  running 
in  an  oblique  direction,  so  as  to  shut  out 
the  view. 

By  the  time  we  reached  Boulogne,  the 
tide  had  run  down  for  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance,  a  complement  of  small  boats  usually 
put:  off,  to  bring  the  passengers  on  shore  ; 
there  was  much  of  the  French  character 
to  be  observed  even  in  the  lean  dry  faces 
of  the  boatmen  as  they  approached  ;  a 
sharp  and  voluble  jabber  was  kept  up 
among  them,  till  each  had  put  oft’  with 
his  number  of  passengers  ;  the  charge  of 
these  men  for  landing  you  some  four  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  is  four  francs,  besides  six  sous 
for  the  stepping  plank  to  the  shore. 


These  planks  are  the  property  of  the  fish- 
women,  by  some  dozen  of  whom  you  are 
surrounded  for  the  usual  sous.  They 
appeared  to  be  all  stout  healthy  women, 
carrying  their  deep  baskets  strapped  to 
their  backs  ;  these  women  deserve  a  little 
notice,  having  floated,  like  the  maids  of 
the  place,  round  the  Duchess  of  Berri, 
when  she  bathed  here  ;  their  dress  looks 
cleanly  and  light,  some  having  coloured 
boddices,  or  shawls,  and  short  blue  or 
red  petticoats,  with  white  handkerchiefs 
tied  about  their  heads  ;  and  their  long 
earrings  bobbing  and  glittering  about 
their  ears,  gives  them  at  least  an  appear¬ 
ance  more  interesting  than  any  of  the 
piscine  tribe  who  haunt  the  English  fish- 
markets. 

We  had  to  make  our  way  along  a  ruined 
pave  or  beach,  consisting  of  a  long  range 
of  rough  stones,  carelessly  heaped  toge¬ 
ther,  presenting  at  every  step  wide  gaps 
and  holes,  puzzling  to  the  steadiest 
walker  ;  so  that  perpendicularity  is  kept 
with  great  difficulty  on  this  wretched  and 
broken  causeway. 

Very  little  interest  seems  to  be  excited 
here  on  the  arrival  of  a  steam-boat,  except 
among  landlords  and  waiters  ;  there  is  no 
collection  of  idle  gazers  upon  the  strand — 
all  that  you  perceive  are  the  ordinary 
strollers,  who  usually  resort  to  the  sea 
side  at  the  ebb  of  tide,  it  being  highly 
favourable  as  a  place  of  general  pro¬ 
menade,  either  for  the  fleeting  exercise  of 
horseback,  or  a  carriage  airing ;  the  re¬ 
tiring  tide  leaving  an  extent  of  ground 
along  the  shore,  forming  a  firmly-lcnitted 
surface  of  fine  sand,  of  the  most  delicate 
softness. 

Passing  along  the  Rue  de  Boston,  you 
are  soon  brought  to  the  middle  streets  of 
the  town,  some  of  them  being  wide,  clean, 
and  regularly  paved,  and  filled  mostly 
with  respectable  shops,  those  of  the  gold¬ 
smiths  and  the  magazins  des  modes  being 
the  most  showy  and  attractive.  In  the 
principal  streets,  the  festoons  which  had 
been  made  in  honour  of  the  Duchess  de 
Bern’s  late  visit,  were  hanging  in  decayed 
fragments  on  the  ropes  which  cross  the 
streets,  and  from  whence  the  w  lanternes” 
are  suspended,  and  tattered  portions  of 
the  bills  were  visible  on  the  walls,  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  mayor  to  the  Boulon- 
nois,  written  in  all  the  extravagant  hy¬ 
perbole  of  French  adulation  and  address. 

Returning  home  in  the  evening,  the 
town  appeared  dull  to  a  proverb,  the 
streets  not  being  at  all  lighted  during  the 
summer  months  ;  and  the  only  relief  to 
the  general  dullness,  is  the  partial  glim¬ 
mering  of  lights  from  the  shops  and  pri¬ 
vate  dwellings.  No  noise  or  revel  is 
heard  in  the  streets,  the  general  rendezvous 
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being  at  the  cafes,  which  arc  well  stocked 
with  visitors  ;  even  there,  nothing  like 
uproar  is  heard — the  amusements  being 
quiet  and  attentive — some  shuffling  cards, 
and  others  poring  over  a  draft-board. 

Soon  after  day-break,  the  bell  of  San 
Nicolas  is  heard  ringing  for  mass  ;  and 
if  you  are  disposed  to  leave  your  bed,  you 
will  find  a  crowd  of  devotees  already  as¬ 
sembled  ;  we  entered  the  interior  with 
some  others,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
church  small  groups  were  seen  kneeling 
devoutly  before  the  Host ;  others  reading 
from  their  missals,  and  lifting  up  their 
eyes  to  the  altar,  the  great  source  of  their 
homage  and  regard. 

The  officiating  priest  was  administering 
the  holy  wafer  to  several  young  females, 
who  thronged  round  the  rails  of  the  altar 
for  the  transubstantiated  meal ;  there  was 
a  touch  of  thought  and  venerableness  of 
character  in  the  old  priest,  which  well  be¬ 
came  the  solemnity  of  the  service.  The 
place  breathed  more  than  common  still¬ 
ness,  broken  only  by  the  pealing  of  the 
bell,  as  it  boomed  its  echoing  voice 
through  the  wide  architraves  and  portals 
of  the  church. 

The  altar-pieces  are  fine  paintings  of 
the  Virgin  and  Saviour,  at  different  stages 
of  the  incarnation  ;  the  blaze  and  daz¬ 
zling  brightness  of  the  candles  and  their 
branches;  the  massive  chalices,  and  the 
silver  lamps  suspended  from  the  lofty 
beams  of  the  ceiling,  blending  together 
with  the  religious  rites,  harmonized  finely 
with  the  feelings  such  a  scene  must  na¬ 
turally  produce. 

Much  difference  exists  between  Sun¬ 
day,  as  observed  in  English  and  French 
society  ;  at  Boulogne,  the  activity  of  la¬ 
bour  does  not  seem  to  flag  ;  the  shops  are 
only  very  slightly  closed,  and  the  ordi¬ 
nary  concerns  of  life  proceed  usually  as 
on  other  days  ;  the  merchants  and  bank¬ 
ers  transact  their  business  precisely  in  the 
same  way,  paying  and  receiving,  and 
opening  and  shutting  their  day-books 
with  little  or  no  remorse.  This  is  a  very 
uncomfortable  state  of  things  to  an 
Englishman,  I  mean  to  those  who  pos¬ 
sess  a  share  of  moral  and  devotional  feel¬ 
ing  ;  knowing  as  they  do,  that  the  repose 
and  cessation  of  Sunday  in  England  has 
a  most  wholesome  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  common  classes. 

The  Engli.'h  chapel  in  Boulogne  is 
conducted  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  re¬ 
sident  gentry  ;  and  from  the  uniform 
respectability  of  the  congregation,  it  might 
be  said  to  contain  the  flower  of  all  true 
gentility,  as  representing  the  English  na¬ 
tion,  of  which  it  presented  the  most  ex¬ 
cellent  specimen. 

An  old  church  in  the  Grand  Rue  has 


been  converted  into  a  manege,  or  stable 
for  horses  ;  its  fine  ceiling  and  roof  con¬ 
trasted  badly  with  the  dirt  and  beggary 
beneath,  and  the  pile  of  dung  that  almost 
blocked  its  entrance.  At  the  end  of  this 
street  it;  a  large  house,  recently  painted, 
the  residence  of  the  Duchess  of  Bern  while 
she  remained  here. 

The  style  of  building  houses  appears 
liberal ;  there  are  few  that  are  not  wide 
and  spacious  in  the  interior  ;  the  difference 
between  them  and  the  houses  in  English 
towns  is  strongly  marked  ;  here  the  houses 
are  faced  mostly  with  stone,  or  covered 
with  a  plaster  which,  when  worked  up, 
much  resembles  stone,  taking  them  out 
of  the  dull  petit  regularity  of  brick  build¬ 
ings — an  air  of  novelty,  simple  grandeur, 
and  elevation,  hangs  over  them  ;  they 
seem  to  be  the  creation  of  a  people  imbued 
with  a  certain  fancy,  a  sort  of  beau  ideal 
and  liveliness  of  taste  which  minutely 
enter  and  penetrate  all  the  parts  and 
elements  of  the  French  character,  whether 
social,  political,  or  domestic. 

A  long  and  pleasant  walk,  planted  with 
small  trees,  and  affording  agreeable  shade, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  ramparts  of  the  upper 
town,  overlooking  the  lower  one,  and 
commanding  an  infinitely  diversifying 
prospect.  Here  you  may  enjoy  a  pleasant 
shelter  from  the  mid-day  sun,  under  the 
shade  of  the  canopying  trees.  On  a  fine 
day,  the  sky  almost  approaches  to  the 
purity  of  an  Italian  heaven,  glowing  in 
the  deep  clear  blue  of  that  happy  clime. 

To  prevent  all  improper  monopoly  in 
the  article  of  fish,  it  is  generally  sold  in 
large  quantities,  where  the  hotel  keepers 
may  purchase  if  they  please,  or  after¬ 
wards  doled  out  in  small  lots  to  the  fish- 
women,  to  sell  about  the  town. 

An  auction  of  congor  eels,  of  which  a 
large  supply  is  obtained  here,  took  place 
on  the  Sunday  morning,  at  the  Quai  de 
la  Flotilla ,  an  auctioneer  standing  amidst 
all  the  odour  of  the  fish,  receiving  bid¬ 
dings  ;  these  make  good  dishes  for  the 
table,  and  are  at  pleasure  roasted,  fried, 
boiled,  stewed,  or  baked,  to  suit  the  pa¬ 
lates  of  the  u  gourmands  ”  who  orefer 
them 

(  To  be  continued.) 


Selector; 

OR, 

CHOICE  EXTRACTS  FROM 

NEW  WORKS 

MEDALS,  OR  OBVERSES  AND 
REVERSES. 

In  like  manner  as  our  Janus  possesses 
two  faces,  so  does  almost  every  thing  else 
in  the  world  present  two  aspects  under 
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which  it  maybe  viewed, — the  one  brilliant 
and  attractive,  the  other  gloomy  and  ter¬ 
rifying,  Ogni  meclaglio  ha  il  suo  reverso , 
says  the  Italian  proverb, — every  medal 
has  its  reverse, — a  remark  that  applies  to 
both  men  and  things  ;  for  what  character 
is  so  illustrious  as  not  to  have  its  sha¬ 
dowed  side  ?  What  so  totally  dark  as 
not  to  exhibit  a  few  light  spots  ?  or  what 
so  perfect  as  to  be  productive  of  no  abuse  ? 
—so  evil  as  to  be  mitigated  by  no  conco¬ 
mitant  alleviation  ?  Let  us  therefore  ex¬ 
amine  a  few  of  our  medals  on  both  sides. 
To  do  so  may  afford  us  some  amusement, 
and  perhaps  a  little  instruction  too. 

Gold. — How  many  virtues  does  this 
metal  possess  ! — how  many  comforts  and 
gratifications  does  it  procure  ! — how  many 
defects  does  it  not  conceal !— It  endues 
even  the  weakest  mortal  with  the  strength 
of  a  hundred  hands  ;  provides  for  him  the 
luxuries  of  every  clime  ;  secures  for  him 
on  all  sides  homage  and  admiration. 
What  though  nature,  like  a  malignant 
stepmother,  has  denied  him  her  most  or¬ 
dinary  gifts  ?  this  gift  of  fortune  amply 
avenges  him  for  her  neglect,  and  he  sees 
himself  the  object  of  universal  regard  and 
envy.  Could  gold  secure  but  mere  sen¬ 
sual  indulgence — pamper  only  the  body — 
the  philosopher  might  scorn  it ;  but  it 
obtains  also  for  its  possessor  the  attention 
of  the  wise,  the  smiles  of  the  beautiful. 
It  is  the  key  that  opens  to  him  the  gates 
of  the  proud  and  the  great, — the  magic 
talisman  that  transports  him  wherever  he 
wishes,  and  becomes  whatever  he  wills  ; — 
it  enables  man  to  succour  misfortune,  to 
relieve  distress,  and  to  be  to  his  fellow- 
creatures  a  benevolent  genius.  No  won¬ 
der,  then,  that  mortals  adore  in  their 
hearts  a  metal  of  such  admirable  potency, 
and  superior  in  its  effects  to  all  the  en¬ 
chantments  and  charms  that  romance  has 
fabled. 

Let  us,  however,  cast  a  glance  at  the 
reverse.  Alas  !  how  numerous  are  the 
crimes  to  which  gold  has  given  birth  !  It 
has  bribed  the  betrayer  of  his  country  ;  it 
has  hired  the  sword  of  the  assassin  ;  it  has 
paid  woman  the  price  of  her  infamy  and 
shame  ;  it  has  sometimes  even  warped  the 
scales  of  justice,  and  has  purchased  for 
guilt  the  title  of  virtue.  What  is  there 
so  precious  that  mortals  will  not  sacrifice 
it  to  this  idol  ?  Liberty,  independence, 
honour,  affection,  health  of  body  and 
peace  of  mind,  love  of  country  and  love  of 
kindred,  are  all  offered  up  to  it  by  turns. 
Sleepless  nights,  days  of  unceasing  toil, 
are  submitted  to  for  the  sake  of  gold ;  it 
is  the  ready  pander  of  vice,  the  insidious 
foe  to  virtue. 

War. — When  we  gaze  upon  the  ob¬ 
verse,  we  perceive  only  the  pomp  and 


sublimity  which  the  poet  and  historian 
have  confered  upon  this  pursuit.  We 
admire  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  com¬ 
batants,  the  pageant  of  the  tented  field  ; 
we  hear  only  the  spirit-stirring  trumpet, 
the  clang  of  arms,  and  the  shouts  of  vic¬ 
tory.  Hurried  away  by  enthusiasm,  we 
involuntarily  bow  before  the  chariot  of  the 
conqueror,  and  join  in  the  general  accla¬ 
mation.  The  successful  warrior  is  seen 
standing  like  a  demi-god,  crowned  by  im¬ 
mortality  and  glory. 

But  what  a  frightful  contrast  does  the 
other  side  of  the  medal  offer  to  us  ! — 
There  the  victor  seems  a  destroying  angel 
sent  to  exterminate  his  fellow-creatures, 
spreading  desolation  and  misery,  and  car¬ 
rying  servitude  and  oppression  wherever 
he  directs  his  course,  while  ten  thousand 
nameless  horrors  follow  in  his  train. 

Glory ,  Fame,  Immortality  ; — these  are 
the  words  inscribed  on  our  third  medal ; 
and  our  bosoms  thrill  with  pride  when  we 
contemplate  the  generous  and  noble  ac¬ 
tions  which  they  have  inspired  ;  they  re¬ 
call  to  us  the  names  of  those  who  have 
generously  devoted  their  lives  and  their 
talents  to  the  service  of  the  human  race, 
—  who  have  laboured  for  the  weal  of  re¬ 
mote  posterity.  Yes;  well  do  such  cha¬ 
racters  deserve  that  their  memories  should 
be  honoured  with  every  testimony  of  re¬ 
gard  that  gratitude  can  bestow.  Mankind 
are  only  just  when  they  thus  bestow  on 
their  benefactors  the  attributes  of  more 
than  human  power,  and  repeat  their 
names  from  age  to  age.  Surely  to  this 
medal  there  can  be  no  reverse  ;  yet  let  us 
turn  it,  and  we  shall  perceive  that  infamy, 
too,  possesses  its  immortality,  and  that 
with  an  almost  incredible  fatuity  men 
have  agreed  to  bestow  admiration  on  ac¬ 
tions  that  merit  only  abhorrence  or  con¬ 
tempt  ;  thus  casting  a  false  splendour 
over  successful  crime.  The  name  of  a 
Nero  is  as  secure  from  oblivion  as  that  of 
a  Titus ;  an  Achilles  or  an  Alexander 
more  known  and  honoured  than  a  Howard 
or  a  Sharp.  Impartially  examine  the 
characters  of  those  on  whom  the  world 
bescowed  the  epithets  of  illustrious  and 
great,  and  how  few  among  them  will  you 
discover  either  estimable  or  amiable  ! 
Nay,  we  shall  too  often  detect  in  this 
number  those  who,  while  they  arrogantly 
aspired  to  be  deemed  superior  to  the  rest 
of  their  species,  exhibited  more  than  hu¬ 
man  weaknesses,  with  vices  truly  diabo¬ 
lical.  As  used  by  the  generality  of  man¬ 
kind,  glory  and  infamy,  celebrity  and 
disgrace,  are  but  too  frequently  synony¬ 
mous. 

It  would  be  more  tedious,  perhaps, 
than  instructive,  were  we  to  examine  all 
our  medals  in  detail,  and  scrutinize  them 
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one  by  one.  We  will  now,  therefore, 
content  ourselves  with  a  more  cursory 
glance  at  some  of  the  others,  which  we 
shall  take  up  at  random  ;  and  here  we 
have  one  on  whose  obverse  is  a  figure  of 
Hymen,  with  the  motto — u  Conjugal 
Felicity  and  surely  we  could  not  have 
pitched  upon  a  happier  omen  for  a  new- 
year’s  wish.  And  does  this  also,  like 
the  rest,  some  fair  reader  may  perhaps 
inquire,  possess  a  fatal  reverse  ? — it  can¬ 
not  be.  Perhaps,  then,  we  had  better  not 
turn  it ;  but  incredulity  and  curiosity 
prevail,  and  we  read  with  grief  and 
astonishment  —  Indifference,  Contempt, 
Disgust,  and  Doctor’s  Commons 

This  medal,  which  shows  on  one  side 
the  golden  age  represented  by  a  group  of 
nymphs  and  youths,  crowned  with  flow¬ 
ers,  and  dancing  beneath  the  shade  of  a 
spreading  tree,  exhibits  on  the  other  a 
parcel  of  naked  savages  leaping  and  grin¬ 
ning — to  say  nothing  of  other  circum¬ 
stances  that  do  not  tell  greatly  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  unsophisticated  nature,  or  dis¬ 
play  it  exactly  in  the  same  colours  as 
poetry  does.  Let  us  turn  this  other,  on 
which  is  inscribed — u  The  Good  Old 
Times,”  and  “  The  Wisdom  of  our  An¬ 
cestors,”  and  we  shall  perceive  the  cur¬ 
few  bell, — ordeal  by  fire  and  water, — a 
preux  chevalier,  in  person  and  manners 
not  much  unlike  a  modern  butcher,  and 
unable  to  write  his  own  name, — supersti¬ 
tion,  monkery,  priestcraft,  and  witchcraft, 
— Torquemada  and  the  Inquisition, — 
Queen  Mary  and  her  Smithfield  faggots, 
— the  female  Nero,  Catherine  de  Medici, 

. — Rodrigo  Borgia,  with  the  style  of  Vice¬ 
gerent  of  Christ  and  Successor  of  St.  Pe¬ 
ter, — the  pious  Defender  of  the  Faith,  our 
Second  Charles,  with  his  Mahometan  se¬ 
raglio, — and  sundry  other  ever-to-be-re¬ 
gretted  blessings  and  characteristics  of 
by-gone  times.  Then  hie  thee  to  yon 
old  grand-dame,  who  is  so  pathetically 
descanting  on  the  wickedness  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  age,  and  bid  her  use  it  as  a  comment 
on  modem  degeneracy. 

Of  this  medal  one  side  bears  for  its 
motto — u  The  god-like  Healing  Art,” 
while  the  other  shows  Dr.  Eady  and  a 
death-head.  Here  is  law,  “  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  reason,”  and  in  theory  most  excel¬ 
lent  ;  but  for  the  practice  of  it  we  turn  to 
the  reverse.  This  medal  of  rural  inno¬ 
cence  and  happiness,  so  delightfully  por¬ 
trayed  by  poets,  who,  like  our  portrait 
painters,  possess  the  talent  of  keeping 
down  all  the  deformities  of  their  originals, 
or  converting  them  into  actual  beauties, — • 
has  a  per  contra  of  game  laws  and  poach¬ 
ers, — the  interior  of  a  rustic  alehouse, — 
two  or  three  village-attorneys, — a  cottage 
filled  with  dirty  ragged  brats,  ycleped  by 


the  courtesy  of  pastoral  writers  and  dealers 
in  namby-pamby,  u  rosy-cheeked  che¬ 
rubim  with  many  other  sundries  far  more 
pleasing  and  edifying  in  verse  than  ir. 
matter-of-fact  prose.  Here  we  perceive 
English  liberty  backed  by  an  English 
watchman  ;  there  English  morality,  by 
the  details  and  police  reports  of  an  English 
newspaper  ;  and  there  again  national  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  prosperity  of  our  manufac¬ 
tures,  by  swarms  of  artisans’  children, 
condemned  to  unremitting  toil  within  the 
pestilential  and  demoralizing  atmosphere 
of  a  crowded  factory — a  place  to  be 
paralleled  only  by  the  horrors  of  a  slave- 
ship. 

Every  medal,  in  short,  that  we  can 
take  up  in  our  whole  collection,  however 
fair  the  type  and  impress  it  bears  on  one 
side,  presents  some  disagreeable  contrast, 
some  antithetical  and  accompanying  evil, 
on  the  other.  Yet  wisdom,  like  the  pru¬ 
dent  Janus,  will  look  steadfastly  on  both, 
that  it  may,  as  far  as  human  prudence 
can  do,  erase  that  which  is  bad,  while  it 
improves  that  which  is  good.  It  is  folly 
only  that  looks  without  further  examina¬ 
tion  on  merely  the  fairest  side  of  things, 
and  then  exclaims  that  nothing  can  be 
better,  or  that  nothing  has  been  worse, 
than  it  now  is.  With  regard,  too,  to  the 
characters  of  men,  adulation  dwells  only 
on  the  fair  side,  detraction  on  the  reverse  ; 
but  discrimination  and  impartiality  will 
examine  both,  and  be  deceived  by  neither. 
— Janus ,  or  the  Edinburgh  Literary 
Almanack. 


ANECDOTES  OF  THE  MARGRA¬ 
VINE  OF  ANSPACH. 

In  the  dreadful  winter  which  preceded 
that  in  which  I  was  at  Paris,  the  queen 
gave  proofs  of  her  goodness  and  benefi¬ 
cence  ;  she  caused  to  be  distributed  from 
her  private  purse  five  hundred  Louis  to 
the  poor.  In  presenting  this  sum  to  the 
lieutenant  of  police,  she  said  to  him — ■ 
“  Hasten  to  dispose  of  this  money  to  the 
unhappy  ;  never  did  I  part  with  a  sum 
which  was  so  gratifying  to  my  feelings  !” 
At  this  period  she  was  honoured  with  the 
good  opinion  of  the  people,  who  did  jus¬ 
tice  to  her  humanity.  They  raised  a 
pyramid  of  snow  to  her  honour  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  street  of  Coq  St.  Honore, 
with  these  verses  inscribed  upon  it : _ 

“  Reine,  dont  la  borne  surpasse  les  appas. 

Pres  du  Roi  bienfaisant  occnpe  iti  la  place  ; 

Si  ce  monument  fr^Ie  est  de  neige  et  de  glace. 
Nos  coeurs  pour  toi  ne  le  sont  pas.” 

The  young  Duke  d’  Angouleme,  who 
at  this  period  was  not  more  than  nine 
years  old.  was  one  day  occupied  in  reading 
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in  his  apartment,  when  M.  de  Suffrein 
was  announced  to  him.  “  Sir,”  said  the 
young  prince,  “  I  was  reading  the  lives 
of  illustrious  men,  and  I  lay  aside  my 
book  with  pleasure,  to  be  gratified  with 
the  sight  of  one  of  them.” 

We  will  now  accompany  our  fair  au¬ 
thoress  into  Poland.  The  following 
anecdote  of  the  u  Great  Frederic”  is  no 
less  cleverly,  and  at  the  same  time  naively 
told,  than  it  is  characteristic  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  person  concerned  in  it.  The  last 
paragraph  is,  also,  very  piquant  and  un¬ 
conscious,  as  it  regards  the  relator  : — - 
She  (the  Princess  Czartoriska)  inquired 
of  me  if  I  had  been  at  Berlin ;  and  when 
I  answered  in  the  negative,  she  said  she 
wished  me  joy :  “  For  what  would  he 
have  done  to  you ,”  she  said,  u  since  he 
so  much  embarrassed  meV  —  “And 
pray,”  said  I,  “  Who  is  he  who  could 
venture  to  do  anything  to  embarrass  you  ?” 
“  Le  Grand  Frederic ,”  was  her  reply.— 
She  then  informed  me  that  his  majesty 
had  her  invited  to  dinner  by  the  queen ; 
and  every  body  being  assembled  before  he 
came,  when  he  arrived  he  made  one  bow 
at  the  door,  to  the  circle,  and  then  walked 
up  to  her,  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  led 
her  up  to  a  window,  where  he  stood  to 
examine  her  countenance,  with  a  look  so 
scrutinizing,  with  eyes  so  piercing,  that 
she  was  embarrassed  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  ;  particularly  as  he  never  spoke  till 
he  had  examined  all  he  wished  to  look  at ; 
and  when  this  was  done,  he  said,  “  I  had 
a  great  desire  to  see  you,  I  have  heard  so 
much  of  you,  and  began  an  account  of 
what  that  was  in  language  so  civil,  but 
with  a  raillerie  la  plus  fine ,  que  c*  etait 
presque  une  persiflage.  44  When  he  had 
done,”  she  added,  44  I  did  not  know  whe¬ 
ther  I  was  to  feel  humbled  or  elevated,  or 
whether  it  was  a  good  or  bad  impression 
he  had  received  of  me,  or  whether  it  was 
satire  or  compliment  he  meant  to  convey.” 

u  Quel  homme  !  ne  le  voycz  jamais , 
chore  miladi ;  rougissez  pour  rien  ;  il 
vous  ferait  pleurer .”  I  felt  internally 
that  I  should  like  to  see  him  ;  and  that, 
as  the  adopted  sister  of  the  margrave,  un¬ 
der  that  protection  I  should  not  fear  even 
the  great  Frederic.  ****** 
The  Polish  ladies  are  very  vigilant  over 
the  conduct  of  their  daughters,  and  in¬ 
trigues  are  not  so  easily  carried  on  here 
as  in  England ;  and  in  some  districts 
(which  is  perfectly  ridiculous!)  they  are 
forced  to  wear  little  bells,  both  before  and 
behind,  in  order  to  proclaim  where  they 
are  and  what  they  are  doing. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  obliged  to 
have  a  Spanish  male  dress  made  for  me, 
the  court  tailor  brought  the  clothes  for 
me  to  try ; — the  waistcoat  was  at  least 


four  inches  too  long  for  me  ;  my  breeched 
were  not  long  enough ;  and  when  I 
pointed  out  to  him  repeatedly  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  wear  them,, 
he  said,  44  Ca  ne  fait  rien  /” — 44  Com- 
ment  ?”  said  I,  with  great  emphasis  :  he 
replied,  44  Si  la  eulotte  est  trop  courte ,  la 
veste  est  trop  longue ,  et  cela  revient  a  la 
meme  chose  and  as  I  kiiew  nothing 
could  drive  it  out  of  his  head,  I  sent  him 
away,  gave  my  suit  of  clothes  to  another 
performer,  and  had  quite  a  new  one  made 
for  me. 

At  another  time,  a  nobleman  of  the 
court,  looking  at  some  copies  that  were 
hanging  in  my  room  of  the  Cardinal 
Virtues,  painted  hy  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
for  the  University  of  Oxford,  asked  me 
what  they  were;  to  which  I  answered, 
44  Les  Vertus  Cardinales ,  copiees  en  petit 
d'apres  ceu  en  grand ,  que  le  Chevalier 
Reynolds  avail  fait .”  After  looking  at 
them  sometime,  he  said,  44  Sont-ce  des 
Cardinaux  de  Rome  ou  des  Ev&ques 
Anglais ,  car  Us  sont  de  tres  belles 
figures 

M.  de  Brenkenhoff,  who  bad  been  at¬ 
tached  to  Frederic,  was  one  day  speaking 
of  the  Pomeranian  dominions,  which 
formed  part  of  that  king’s  empire.  In 
a  report  which  he  made  to  his  master, 
with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  nobility 
there,  he  found  that  in  one  village,  called 
Czarnidarmo,  which  did  not  contain  more 
than  one  hundred  and  forty  or  fifty  acres 
of  cultivated  land,  the  community  was 
formed  by  twelve  noble  families,  consist¬ 
ing  of  fifty-nine  persons  ;  and  that  the 
cow-keeper  and  the  crier  were  the  only 
persons  in  the  village  who  were  not  noble, 
but  that  their  wives,  however,  were  born 
nobles.  What  an  idea  of  nobility  ! 

Old  Prince  Kaunitz  had  many  peculia¬ 
rities,  which  only  set  off  to  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  his  amiable  qualities.  He  was 
one  day  found  by  a  foreign  minister  in  the 
body  of  a  carriage,  placed  in  one  of  his 
own  rooms  :  he  was  lining  the  inside  of 
it,  because  the  coachmakers,  he  insisted, 
did  not  knowhow  to  do  it  properly.  I  can 
easily  imagine  this,  as  I  have  frequently 
myself  snatched  a  spade  or  rake  from  an 
awkward  gardener,  whose  want  of  taste 
could  not  execute  what  my  ideas  of  beauty 
had  imagined — Literary  Gazette . 


REIGN  OF  TERROR  IN  FRANCE. 

The  generations  of  future  times  will  not 
believe  that  these  execrable  crimes  could 
take  place  amongst  a  civilized  people,  in 
the  presence  of  the  legislative  body,  under 
the  eyes  and  by  the  will  of  the  deposita¬ 
ries  of  the  law,  in  a  city  peopled  by 
800,000  inhabitants,  who  remained  mo- 
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tionless  and  frozen  with  terror  at  the  sight 
of  a  band  of  wretches  hired  for  the  com¬ 
mission  of  crime.  It  was  in  the  den  of  the 
Committee  of  Inspection  that  was  pro¬ 
nounced  the  sentence  of  8,000  Frenchmen, 
most  of  them  detained  without  any  legiti¬ 
mate  motive,  without  denunciation,  with¬ 
out  any  trace  of  crime — solely  by  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  will  of  the  robbers  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Inspection. 

The  assassins  did  not  exceed  in  number 
above  300.  They  separated  into  bands,  and 
went  to  the  prisons.  Of  some  they  burst 
open  the  doors  ;  at  others  they  made  the 
gaolers  deliver  up  to  them  the  victims 
whom  the  Committee  of  Inspection  had 
amassed  during  the  past  fortnight. — The 
assassins,  armed  with  swords  and  other 
murderous  instruments,  with  their  sleeves 
turned  up  to  their  elbows,  holding  lists 
of  proscriptions  in  their  hands,  drawn  up 
several  days  before,  called  each  prisoner 
by  name. 

Several  members  of  the  Council  Gene¬ 
ral,  wearing  the  tri-coloured  scarf,  and 
some  other  individuals,  assembled  in  the 
turnkey’s  room  in  the  prison.  In  the 
centre  was  placed  a  table,  covered  with 
bottles,  glasses,  and  pipes,  and  around 
were  grouped  the  pretended  judges,  and 
some  of  those  who  were  to  execute  their 
sentences  of  death.  In  the  middle  of  the 
table  lay  the  book  of  commitments. 

The  assassins  went  from  one  room  to 
another,  called  each  prisoner  in  turn,  and 
led  him  before  the  tribunal  of  blood, 
which  usually  proposed  this  question  to 
him — Who  are- you  ?”  As  soon  as  the 
prisoner  had  mentioned  his  name,  the 
cannibals  in  scarfs  inspected  the  registers, 
and,  after  some  insignificant  questions  or 
a  vague  nature,  they  consigned  him  over 
to  the  satellites  of  their  cruelties,  who 
conducted  him  to  the  door  of  the  prison, 
where  there  were  other  assassins,  who 
massacred  him,  with  a  ferocity  of  which 
we  should  in  vain  look  for  examples 
amongst  the  most  barbarous  nations 

At  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye,  they  had 
agreed  that  when  a  prisoner  should  be  led 
out  with  these  words,  u  A  la  Force  ” 
(to  the  prison  called  La  Force),  it  should 
be  considered  as  the  signal  to  massacre 
nim.  Those  who  filled  the  same  situa¬ 
tion  at  La  Force  pronounced  the  words, 
u  A  V  Abbaye”  as  the  figure  of  death. — 
Those  who  were  acquitted  were  conducted 
to  some  distance  from  the  prison,  and  set 
at  liberty  amidst  the  cries  of  “  Vive  la 
Nation 

The  publican  who  supplied  the  judge 
and  assassins  at  La  Force  with  wine,  was 
paid  by  the  Council  General  of  Paris 
850  francs  (35 1.)  for  what  they  drank  on 
the  2nd  and  3rd  of  September ;  and  on 


the  day  preceding  the  massacres,  the 
Committee  of  Inspection  engaged  carts  to 
convey  to  the  quarries  of  Charenton  the 
bodies  of  the  victims  who  were  the  next 
day  to  be  assassinated. 

The  expenses  incurred  for  these  objects 
were  included  in  the  official  accounts  of 
the  Commune  of  Paris,  and  were  paid  by 
the  Treasurer  on  account  of  the  Council 
General. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  persons 
massacred  in  the  prisons  on  the  2nd  and 
3rd  of  September : — 

At  the  Abbaye,  including  the  Swiss 


and  the  Priests  shut  up  in  the 

cloisters  .  1,584 

At  the  Conciergerie  .  2,214 

At  Bicetre  .  1,780 

At  the  Grand  Chatalet  .  1,258 

At  the  Cloister  of  the  Bernardins  82 

At  the  Carmes  of  Vaugirard .  1,1G8 

At  La  Force  .  1,388 

At  St.  Firmin  .  1,145 

At  the  Salpetriere  .  2,198 

At  Versailles  .  52 


Total .  12,847 


The  details  of  the  massacres  are  so  ter¬ 
rible,  that  we  almost  tremble  for  the 
nerves  of  our  readers ;  for  our  own  parts, 
preferring  light  reading,  we  will  close 
with  an  extract  which  shows  that  men 
may  be  gay  even  under  the  most  dreadful 
sufferings 

******  Several  remarkable  cir¬ 
cumstances  occurred  in  this  No.  13  (the 
cell)  ;  we  even  went  so  far  as  to  turn  the 
tribunal  itself  into  mockery.  Eighteen 
beds,  touching  each  other,  were  separated 
by  high  boards,  between  which  each  in¬ 
dividual  lay  as  buried.  Upon  eaeh  of 
these  beds  sat  a  judge.  The  accused  was 
mounted  on  a  table  in  front  of  the  beds, 
and  the  floor  was  occupied  by  the  regis¬ 
trar  and  public  accuser.  Our  sittings 
usually  commenced  at  midnight,  when, 
confined  within  our  strong  doors  and 
gloomy  vaults,  we  were  almost  certain  of 
not  being  disturbed.  The  accused  was 
always  found  guilty  ;  could  he  be  other, 
wise,  when  tried  by  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  ?  The  moment  he  was  sentenced, 
the  dreadful  apparatus  was  displayed,  his 
hands  were  tied,  and  the  sufferer  advanced 
to  the  rail  of  a  bed,  to  receive  the  stroke 
which  was  ready  to  fall  upon  his  neck. 
By  one  of  those  events  which  frequently 
occur  in  revolutions,  the  public  accuser 
became  in  his  turn  the  accused,  and  was 
consequently  condemned-  He  underwent 
his  sentence,  but  suddenly  returned,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  white  sheet,  and  terrified  us 
by  a  picture  of  the  tortures  which  he  had 
suffered  in  hell ;  enumerated  to  us  all  his 
crimes,  and  predicted  to  the  judges  the 
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fate  that  awaited  them  ;  that  they  would 
be  carried  about  in  carts  filled  with  blood, 
that  they  would  be  shut  up  in  cages,  and 
that  the  world  would  be  dismayed  at  the 
horror  of  their  punishments,  as  it  had 
been  terrified  by  their  unheard-of  cruel¬ 
ties.  We  had  in  our  room  a  man  named 
Lapagne ;  he  had  heen  Mayor  of  Ingou- 
ville,  a  suburb  of  Havre,  to  which  place 
he  had  been  sent  by  the  Jacobins  ;  and 
at  that  time  he  was  worthy  of  serving 
under  them,  having  been  a  chief  of 
robbers,  and  condemned  to  be  broken 
on  the  wheel  for  murder,  under  the 
ancien  regime.  Our  ghost  seized  this 
man  by  the  collar,  and  reproaching 
him  for  all  his  crimes,  with  the  most 
dreadful  imprecations  he  dragged  him 
away  to  hell.  “  Lepagne  !  Lepagne  !” 
cried  he,  in  a  hollow  voice.  Lepagne, 
terrified  and  confused,  followed  his  guide ; 
and  his  terror  gave  additional  solemnity 
to  this  scene  which  was  lighted  by  a 
single  lamp,  which  left  two-thirds  of  the 
dungeon  in  absolute  darkness.  This 
ghost  was  myself. — It  was  thus  that  we 
amused  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  death, 
and  that  in  our  prophetic  invitations  we 
spoke  the  truth  in  the  midst  of  spies  and 
executioners. — Reign  of  Terror. 


THE  INFIDEL  RECLAIMED 

Angels  shout,  an  infidel  reclaimed ! 

Young. 

[The  following  charming  episode  is  copied  from 
a  poem  just  published,  entitled  The  Sabbath 
Muse.  The  author  evidently  possesses  a  po¬ 
etical  genius  of  the  highest  order,  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  episode  we  subjoin  may  justly  rank  with 
the  best  productions  of  modern  poetry.— Ed.] 

I  knew  a  man,  whose  conduct  no  reproach 
Could  stain  ;  but  he  denied  th’  Almighty  cause. 
His  lot  was  cast  just  in  the  middle  grove 
Where  comfort  builds  her  nest ;  and  there  were 
fledg’d 

The  feelings  that  belong  to  home  :  that  live 
Beneath  paternal  roofs,  and  love  them  well. 

And  shed  more  blessings  round  the  sacred 
hearth, 

Than  household  gods  in  old  mythology 
Were  feign’d  to  lavish.  But  the  bliss  that  founds 
Its  empire  here  is  brief.  First,  one  by  one. 

His  children  died:  the  mother  next  was  call’d: 
Nor  youth  nor  truth  avail’d  her.  ’Twas  a  sight 
Might  touch  a  stoic’s  heart,  to  see  disease 
Light  up  her  features  with  so  mild  a  gleam. 

As  if  the  change  to  the  angelic  state 
Already  were  begun,  and  Death  had  waived 
His  office,  to  devolve  on  Beauty’s  self 
The  conduct  of  so  fair  a  guest  to  Heaven. 

She  drooped but  who  shall  paint  the  bitter¬ 
ness 

Of  his  regret?  ’Twas  not  the  natural  pain. 
The  common  tear  that  trickled  down  his  cheek : 
’Twas  impious  grief,  or  of  a  nameless  cast  j 


A  fear  that  was  p  blasphemy :  despair 
And  horror  sat  beside  it  in  his  soul, 

Dissolving  bones  and  sinews  mortified 
Cramm’d  it  with  ugly  food:  Death,  final  death. 
The  universal  end,  with  his  blank  sleep 
Stood  by  to  seize  the  wife  he  lov’d,  and  plunge 
her 

In  fathomless  nothing,  never  more  to  be ; 

No,  not  so  much  as  is  the  breathing  air. 

Of  the  responsive  echo,  or  the  sound 

That  storm  or  ruin  makes  when  nature  trembles. 

When  the  last  morning,  with  a  clay-cold  hand. 
The  curtains  drew  of  Emma’s  bed,  she  call’d 
Her  husband  to  her.  Awful  is  the  pain 
Of  seeing  those  we  love  depart  from  life. 

And  awful  counsels  well  befit  the  hour. 

She  seiz’d  the  favouring  crisis,  spoke  of  hope, 
Of  faith :  she  drew  a  Bible  from  her  breast, 

Gave  it,  but  spoke  not.  He  was  speechless  too. 
One  tear  from  either  dropp’d  upon  the  book, — 
And  that  was  all;  unless  some  angel’s  tear 
Might  mingle. — Emma’s  thoughts  were  then  in 
Heaven. 

But,  hark  ! — that  sigh :  though  gentle,  ’tis  the 
last ! 

Oh,  never,  never  more  shall  Emma  sigh. 

Life’s  colour  perished  in  her  cheek,  but  not 
Its  smile — that  smile — it  look’d  almost  immortal. 

He  is  not  stone  although  he  stands  as  still ; 

But  flesh  and  blood,  with  thinking  power  endued, 
And  feelings  nicely  wrought.  His  glazed  eye 
White  as  th’  unwritten  table  of  his  creed. 

With  horror  white,  is  fixed,  and  frozen  o’er ; 

But  on  his  brow  the  cold  sweat  of  despair 
Grows  warm  when  he  beholds  the  smile  of  death, 
And  feels  the  hope  his  Emma  liv’d  and  died  in. 
This  was  the  consummation.  In  his  hand 
The  Bible  still  he  held^  close  to  his  heart 
He  press’d  it  next ;  then  on  his  knees  he  .fell ; 
With  eloquence,  even  as  the  purest  '  pring 
Descends  the  rock,  hope  gush’d  in  living  streams 
From  out  the  fissure  of  Ids  cloven  heart ; 

Tears  mingled  with  his  words,  joy  with  his  grief. 
Contrition  with  his  rapture,  ’till  the  act 
Of  his  deliverance  perfected  in  prayer, 

The  grave  gave  up  its  dead ;  before  him  pass’d 
In  glad  review,  born  to  another  life, 

His  wife,  his  children ;  his  own  image  rose 
Amongst  them,  and  the  world  cast  far  behind 
Into  the  shade  of  time  ;  together  on 
They  roam’d,  through  fields  where  bliss  for  ever 
reigns. 

No  more  to  meet  with  death,  nor  weep  for  part¬ 
ing. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  journals. 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISE. 

MENTS. — PUFFING; 

It  is  a  curious  picture  of  the  condition 
and  habits  of  the  country — a  record 
which,  kept  five  hundred  years  ago, 
would  be  more  valuable  now  than  all  the 
histories  together  that  we  have  in  print — 
the  common  newspaper  which  comes  into 
the  world  every  morning  at  six  o’clock, 
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and  lies  upon  our  breakfast  table — and  improver  upon  India  soy — the  companies 
always  full  too,  that’s  the  strangest  pro-  in  Bridge-street,  who  think  of  nothing 
blem,  regularly  by  nine.  The  whole  but  assuring  life,  and  the  undertakers  in 
world,  take  away  alone  America,  pos-  Fleet  market,  who  thrive  only  upon  its 
sesses  nothing  like  an  approach  to  the  extinction — the  draper,  who  founds  him- 
same  document.  A  foreigner  finds  it  dir-  self  entirely  upon  44  Ten  thousand  pair 


ficult  to  comprehend  the  daily  amount  of 
the  actual  domestic  occurrences — the 
rapes,  murders,  forgeries,  44  and  all  other 
interesting  intelligence,”  which  the  me¬ 
tropolis  affords,  as  1  saw  a  Sunday  pla¬ 
card  specifying  the  contents  of  a  paper 
the  other  day.  But  the  real  curiosity  is 
in  the  page  of  advertisements — the  master 
key  which  this  furnishes  to  the  state  of 
England — of  Europe — almost  of  the 
world. 

The  uncountable  variety  of  callings 
and  speculations  that  appear,  some  so 
great,  some  so  apparently  contemptible, 
and  yet  all  opening  mines  of  riches  to  so 
many  !  One  column  announces  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  a  hundred  ships,  all  ready  to 
sail  instantly,  almost  for  as  many  differ¬ 
ent  ports  in  different  quarters  of  the 
globe.  The  next  offers  44  Steam-packets 
to  Richmond,”  44  every  Sunday  morning 
at  nine” — 44  Refreshments  on  board,”  and 
44  Two  and  sixpence  each  passenger.’’  A 
third  sets  out  with  the  word  44  Accom¬ 
modation  !” — 44  Any  sum  ! — from  two 
hundred  pounds  to  ten  thousand  !” — 
ready  to  advance  for  the  convenience  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  at  a  moment’s 
notice.”  And  at  the  top  of  the  fourth, 
under  the  same  title— — 1 44  Accommodation” 
— you  find  that  44  Ladies  whose  situa¬ 
tions  require  a  temporary  retirement,” 
may  hear  of  44  An  airy  situation,”  and 
44  the  strictest  secresy,”  by  applying  at 
44  No.  34,  next  door  to  the  grocer’s,  in 
James-street,  Gray’s-Inn-lane.”  44  Edu¬ 
cation’  ’  tempts  you  in  every  shape ;  from 
— 44  Yorkshire,”  at  44  sixteen  guineas 
a-year,”  where  there  are  44  no  extras  or 
vacations,”  and  44  Fare  by  the  waggon” 
only  £1.  12«.  to — 44  Bus  in  Urbel”-~ 
44  Dr.  Dolittle’s  establishment”  44  Gros- 
venor-place,”  and  44  Graduate  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,”  at  44  two  hundred.”  And,  if 
you  turn  to  the  next  page,  and  have  only 
the  happiness  to  be  insane,  you  will  see 
that  the  44  Tenderest  attention”  is  paid 
to  44  Valetudinarians,”  at  44  Straight- 
waistcoat  Lodge,”  between  Somers  Town 
and  the  dust-grounds  at  Battle-bridge  ; 
44  References  of  the  first  respectability” 
to  persons  who  have  been  raving ;  and 
44  Private  families”  accommodated  with 
44  keepers”  upon  reasonable  terms,  44  by 
the  day,  week,  month,  or  year.” 

And  all  these  fierce  competitors  for 
preference,  in  their  thousand  and  one  pe¬ 
culiar  occupations  and  capacities — the 
projector  upon  India  government,  and  the 


of  warm  Witney  blankets,”  and  the  per¬ 
fumer,  whose  hope  on  this  side  the  grave 
is  only  to  ensure  44  Universal  ease  and 
comfort  in  shaving ;”  the  patent  pen- 
maker,  and  the  patent  pin-maker — the 
mangle-maker  and  the  spangle-maker— 
the  dealers  in  spring-guns  and  in  pop¬ 
guns — perigord  pies  and  artificial  eyes — 
sell  you  a  mango,  dance  you  a  fandango 
— large  Twelfth  cakes,  nobody  but  Far- 
rance  makes — Paris  stays — raise  the  high¬ 
ways.  These  millions  are  but  the  few 
who  court  popularity,  at  a  peculiar  ex¬ 
pense,  and  through  one  particular  me¬ 
dium  ! 

They  are  not  the  same  as,  but  over  and 
above,  the  decorators  of  the  dead  walls  of 
the  town,  posts,  obelisks,  empty  houses, 
and  scaffoldings  ;  who  address  themselves 
to  the  more  busy  crowd  who  have  not  time 
to  read  newspapers,  and  who  can  only 
pursue  their  researches,  in  pursuing  their 
daily  perambulations.  44  Matrimonial 
joys” — 44  Suits  for  little  boys” — 44  Teach 
the  deaf  and  dumb” — 44  Great  reductions 
in  brandy  and  rum” — 44  Man  taken  up 
on  suspicion  of  stealing  !” — 44  Tooth  pull¬ 
ed  out  by  Mr.  Tugwell,  without  feeling” 
— 44  Portable  gas” — 44  Wild  ass”  — 
44  Poison  rats” — 44  Rebeavered  hats'” — 
44  Clergyman’s  widow  in  great  distress” 
— 44  New  crapes  and  poplins  for  summer 
dress.”  There  is  no  spot  on  earth,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  certainly  none  that  ever  I  have  vi¬ 
sited,  where  a  man  can  get  all  he  wants, 
and  with  so  little  loss  of  time  or  asking 
for  as  in  London. — Blackwood's  May. 


CHANGES  IN  ENGLAND. 

Farewell  to  the  last  incarnation  of  the 
eccentric,  and  adventurous — the  scenes 
that  inspired  Smollett,  andFarquhar,  and 
Fielding.  It  would  be  heavy  work  to  ride 
through  England  on  horseback — putting 
up,  every  twelve  hours,  for  the  night,  at 
the  close  of  the  day’s  stage  or  journey  ; 
and  without  even  the  chance  of  a  sword 
drawn  at  the  inn  where  you  stopped,  or 
a  scuffle  with  a  highwayman  (or  a  brace 
of  footpads)  before  you  got  there. 

The  joys  which  charmed  the  youth  of 
our  grandfathers,  are  departed  !  There 
are  no  people  robbed  in  St.  Paul’s  church¬ 
yard,  nor  in  Holborn,  now.  The  44  Pad¬ 
dington  stage”  is  never  stopped  now  (un¬ 
less  to  deliver  parcels,  not  once  a-year  ! ) 
instead  of  being  plundered  regularly  every 
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night,  and  the  coachman  stripped  to  his 
shirt,  and  so  set  upon  his  box  again— 
sometimes  without  any  shirt — as  it  used 
to  be*  There  has  not  been  a  burglary, 
that  is,  not  a  proper  burglary — the  peo¬ 
ple  tied  back  to  back,  and  put  down  in 
the  coal-cellar,  while  the  house  was  gut¬ 
ted,  and  so  on, — scarcely  within  my  re¬ 
collection.  Nor  a  fine  young  thief — at 
least  nineteen  times  escaped  from  New¬ 
gate — of  44  five-and-twenty,  or  there¬ 
abouts,”  taken  at  such  a  place  as  44  Hock¬ 
ley  in  the  Hole,”  indeed  there  is  no  such 
lace — with  three  brace  of  pistols,  his 
air  in  papers,  and  a  hundred  guineas  in 
his  pocket !  And,  as  for  wild,  solitary 
journeying,  by  bridle-paths  over  moun¬ 
tains  and  through  forests,  to  muse  along 
at  a  foot  pace  in  ;  scanty  luncheons  by 
the  side  of  a  river,  or  under  the  shade  of  a 
cork-tree;  cottage  and  convent  up-put¬ 
ting,  or  any  other  of  the  casualties  that 
to  you  and  me,  in  earlier  and  better  days 
used  to  make  travel  delightful !  Mail- 
coaches  forsake  us  !  the  whole  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  of  road  from  London 
to  Bristol  is  but  one  great  high  street, 
now,  almost  with  houses  on  both  sides 
of  the  way ;  cursed  with  turtle,  gas-light, 
horse  patrole,  excellent  inn,  turnpike  at 
every  half  mile,  and  every  other  nuisance 
of  wealth  and  regularity. — Ibid. 

tsatimtr. 

**  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.”--- Wotton, 

GLUTTONY 

A  REVEREND  at  one  of  the  Universities 
was  remarkable  for  two  things — a  great 
stock  of  wit,  and  a  great  stomach.  There 
was  not  a  college  could  have  a  feast,  but 
he  was  certain  to  be  there  to  furnish  the 
table  with  mirth  ;  and  thus  the  keenness 
of  his  appetite,  as  well  as  that  of  his  wit* 
his  capacity  for  devouring  being  equal  to 
his  talent  for  humour,  and  as  he  spoke 
more  than  any  six,  so  he  ate  more  than 
any  three.  At  an  entertainment  where  he 
was  a  guest,  he  was  observed,  after  half 
an  hour’s  facetiousness  and  gluttony,  just 
as  the  last  course  was  going  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  to  seem  very  much  concerned,  and 
look  with  an  unusual  melancholy  ;  every 
one  about  him  wondered  at  the  doctor’s 
gloominess ;  at  last  the  dean  of  the  col¬ 
lege  asked  him  the  reason  :  44  Sir,”  an¬ 
swered  he,  44  I  am  very  ill,  I  am  exceed¬ 
ingly  out  of  order.”  44  Dear  doctor,’ 
answered  the  dean,  44  you  look  well  and 
rosy  ;  your  colour  is  fresh,  and  you  don’t 
seem  to  have  lost  your  stomach.”  44  Mr. 
Dean,”  replied  the  reverend  trencherman, 
44  however  well  my  looks  may  be,  my  case 


is  desperate.  I  am  not  long  a  man  for 
this  world  ;  the  proof  is  too  plain,  for 
when  I  had  my  health,  I  never  dined  in 
this  hall,  but  before  the  last  course  my 
surcingle  fairly  touched  the  margin  of'  the 
table  ;  you  see,  notwithstanding  my  best 
endeavours  at  the  venison  pasty,  I  am 
now  distant  full  three  inches  ;  it  is  no 
toucher,  my  stomach  fails  me,  and  I  am 
a  gone  man.”  44  Is  that  the  case,”  said 
the  dean,  44  courage,  though  you  have  not 
reached  to  a  toucher,  you  must  know  we 
have  had  the  table  moved  six  inches  far¬ 
ther  from  the  bench  you  sit  upon,  and 
therefore,  instead  of  losing  three  inches 
you  have  gained  three  in  that  prodigious 
rotundity  of  flesh.”  44  Oh,  ho,  is  that  the 
business,  it  is  well  enough,  then,”  said 
the  doctor,  with  a  smile  upon  his  coun¬ 
tenance  ;  and  immediately  resumed  his 
gaiety,  drank  his  two  bottles,  and  rolled 
home  to  his  chamber  with  the  utmost  sa¬ 
tisfaction.  King  Cole. 


ANACHRONISMS  IN  PAINTING. 

In  a  painting  in  a  country  church  in 
Germany,  intended  for  the  Sacrifice  of  & 
Isaac ,  is  represented  Abraham  with  a 
blunderbuss  in  his  hand,  ready  to  shoot  his 
son,  and  an  angel  suddenly  coming  down 
from  heaven,  is  pouring  a  certain  water 
on  the  pan.  ,•  4>. 

In  a  painting  at  Windsor,  by  Antonio  X; 
Verrio,  he  has  introduced  himself,  Sir  1 
Godfrey  Kneller,  and  Bap.  May,  Sur¬ 
veyor  of  the  Works,  in  long  perriwigs,  as  • 
•pectators  of  Christ  healing  the  sick. 

EPITAPH  ON  JOHN  WRIGHT. 

Here  lies  John  Wright,  as  queer  a  wight, 

As  sleeps  these  tombs  among, 

Who,  strange  to  tell,  though  always 
Wright , 

Was  sometimes  in  the  wrong! 


At  Lincoln,  once,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
general  peace,  it  was  deemed  proper  to 
sound  Great  Tom.  As  it  requires  twelve 
men  to  ring  it,  those  who  wished  to  hear 
it  Were  posed  how  to  manage,  as  not  two 
sober  men  were  to  be  found  in  the  city.  At 
length  they  employed  twenty-four  women, 
but  were  still  as  badly  off  as  before  ;  for 
the  women’s  clappers  entirely  drowned 
the  sound  of  Tom ! 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS^ 
Circumstances  which  we  could  neither  foresee 
nor  prevent,  compel  us  to  defer  our  acknowledg¬ 
ments  to  Correspondents  for  another  week, when 
they  shall  certainly  appear. 
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garble  palace  at  <£t.  i9eierstmrg!)* 


The  events  which  have  recently  occurred 
in  St.  Petersburgh,  where  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  ab¬ 
dicated  the  power  with  which  he  was  in¬ 
vested,  to  confer  the  empire  on  a  younger 
brother,  Nicholas,  naturally  draws  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  capital  of 
Russia.  Of  the  secret  causes  of  this 
change  in  the  succession,  or  the  political 
consequences  likely  to  arise  from  it,  we 
shall  say  nothing  ;  indeed  the  event  itseh 
is  so  extraordinary,  that  it  baffles  conjec¬ 
ture,  and  although  all  the  daily  journals 
have  written  on  the  subject,  yet  their  opi¬ 
nions  are  merely  speculative.  We  doubt 
not  we  shall  be  thought  performing  a 
more  acceptable  duty  to  our  readers  in 
presenting  them  with  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  splendid  Marble  Palace  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg}!,  and  an  account  of  some  of  the 
Ru  ssian  sovereigns. 

From  the  wilds  of  ancient  Scythia  issued 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  persons 
that  ever  dignified  the  annals  of  mankind. 
The  fables  of  Osiris,  of  Bacchus,  of  Her¬ 
cules,  and  of  Theseus,  are  suited  to  amuse 
children,  the  history  of  Peter  the  Great, 
who  lived  within  the  recollection  of  our 
parents,  deserves  the  attention  of  maturer 
years.  There  is  no  illustrious  character 
Vol.  vii.  D 


of  antiquity  or  of  modern  times,  which 
has  attracted  less  notice,  or  merited  more 
admiration.  The  country  which  Alex¬ 
ander  could  not  conquer  was  subdued  by 
Peter,  not  by  rapine  and  violence,  by  war 
and  desolation  ;  but  by  virtue,  urbanity, 
and  science.  Historians  condescended  to 
venerate  the  plunderers  and  destroyers  of 
mankind,  but  those  who  have  distributed 
peace  and  happiness  through  all  the  de¬ 
grees  of  rank,  from  the  cottage  to  the 
throne,  are  neglected  and  forgotten.  His¬ 
tory  is  only  useful  as  it  conduces  to  the 
welfare  of  the  species;  the  Iliad  of  Homer 
formed  the  mind  of  Philip’s  son,  the  curse 
of  the  human  race  ;  the  history  of  Peter 
is  adapted  to  infuse  those  pacific  princi¬ 
ples,  which,  in  every  age  and  country, 
are  the  blessing  of  society. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  fero¬ 
city  of  the  Saracen,  or  of  the  barbarity 
of  the  Muscovite,  the  reigns  of  the 
Emperors  of  Turkey  and  of  Russia, 
for  a  considerable  period,  were  the  most 
tranquil  and  durable  of  any  of  the  poten¬ 
tates  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Peter  the 
Great  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year 
1882,  and  during  his  protracted  govern¬ 
ment,  founded  St.  Petersburgh,  tile  netv 
capital  of  a  dominion  more  extensive  than 
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the  Roman  empire.  The  success  of  all  spacious  court,  bounded  by  the  manege 
the  plans  of  this  illustrious  Prince,  for  the  of  the  palace.  This  gigantic  pile  is  com- 
■  welfare  of  his  people,  depended  on  his  posed  of  three  stories,  and  the  general 
slid  in  effecting  an  important  change  in  effect  is  in  a  high  degree  magnificent ; 
the  public  mind ;  in  the  attempt  he  had  the  basement  is  of  granite,  the  supe1*- 
to  contend  with  the  ignorance  and  ferocity  structure  of  grey  marble,  decorated  with 
of  the  Sarmatian  horde,  and  perhaps  no-  columns  and  pilasters  of  red  marble  ;  the 


thing  shew's  more  conspicuously  his  wis¬ 
dom  and  sagacity,  than  the  humane  and 
familiar  means  he  employed  to  accomplish 
this  great  design. 

In  1703  the  Czar  resided  at  Moscow, 
and  gave  a  general  invitation  to  the  male 
and  female  nobility  of  his  Tartar  court, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  one  of 
the  royal  jesters.  The  fact  is  recorded 
from  the  authority  of  the  diary  kept  by 
the  monarch  himself.  lie  commanded 
that  all  the  visitors  should  appear  dressed 
in  the  ancient  costume.  An  old  super¬ 
stitious  ceremony  required  ,  that  no  fire 
should  be  permitted  in  the  family  of  the 
married  couple  on  the  day  of  their  nup¬ 
tials;  Peter  therefore  had  none  prepared 
in  his  palace  for  the  company,  although 
it  was  in  the  winter  season,  and  the  cold 
was  extreme.  The  ancient  Russians 
drank  no  wine,  the  beverage  was  there¬ 
fore  mead  and  brandy  at  this  wedding. 
The  circle  whispered  some  feeble  and 
modest  complaints,  on  which  Peter  ridi¬ 
culed  their  embarrassments.  44  Your  an¬ 
cestors,”  said  he,  44  were  contented  with 
this  fare,  and  antiquity  is  ever  preferable 
to  novelty.”  The  Czar,  by  such  expe¬ 
dients,  eradicated  the  prejudices  of  his 
country  against  modern  improvements, 
and  from  the  degradation  of  the  Vandal 
colonies,  and  the  Usbec  tribes,  raised  it 
to  the  first  rank  amongst  the  powers  of 
Europe. 

Of  the  novelties  he  introduced,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  was  the  removal  of 
his  capital  nearly  five  hundred  miles  from 
the  ancient  scat  of  barbarian  empire.  St. 
Petersburg!!  is  built  in  the  gulf  of  Cron- 
staclt,  intersected  by  artificial  channels  of 
the  Neva,  which  limit  the  districts  of  the 
city.  This  magnificent  capital,  in  the 
year  1702,  was  a  putrid  fen. 

The  first  Admiralty  division  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  residence.  It  is  the  smallest, 
but  the  most  elegant.  What  the  quartier 
du  Palais  Royal  was  to  Paris,  this  divi¬ 
sion  is  to  St.  Petersburgh  !  the  heart  ot 
the  city,  in  which  luxury  and  wealth 
have  established  their  seat,  the  centre  or 
amusement  and  business,  the  brilliant  re¬ 
sort  of  pleasure  and  fashion.  Within  its 
circuit  are  three  and  twenty  structures  of 
magnitude,  of  which  the  Imperial  Winter 
Palace  is  the  most  conspicuous.  Next 
in  rank  is  the  Marble  Palace,  it  forms  a 
quadrangle  ;  and  at  one  extreme  are  two 
projecting  wings.  The  main  front  has  a 


roof  is  supported  by  iron  bars,  and  rs- 
covered  with  sheet  copper  ;  the  window- 
frames  are  of  brass  richly  guilt,  and  the; 
balconies  of  the  same  material.  The 
marble  and  metallic  ornaments  meet  the 
eye  in  every  direction,  and  call  to  the 
mind  of  the  astonished  spectator  the  ori¬ 
ental  tales  of  golden  palaces  ;  but  when 
the  first  paroxysm  of  admiration  has  sub¬ 
sided,  and  time  is  allowed  to  survey  the 
edifice  with  an  eye  of  an  artist,  he  ob¬ 
serves  some  defects.  The  colour  of  the 
marble  is  too  dark,  and  the  general  cha¬ 
racter  is  too  ponderous.  The  principal 
faqade  ought  certainly  to  have  been  erected 
towards  the  Neva,  from  whose  shores  it 
would  have  risen,  like  a  splendid  temple 
dedicated  to  the  gods  of  this  imperial 
river. 

The  palace  was  built  originally  for  the 
favourite  of  Catherine  the  second,  before 
she  ascended  the  throne  ;  his  name  was 
Gregory  Orloff.  Of  the  family  of  Orloff 
there  were  five  brothers  who  rose  to  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  state  ;  and  if  we  may 
confide  in  the  authority  of  a  French  wri¬ 
ter,  one  of  them,  Alexis,  afterwards  ad¬ 
miral  in  the  Turkish  war  in  1708,  was 
instrumental  in  the  barbarous  regicide 
committed  on  the  person  of  Catherine’s 
husband.  Gregory  neither  possessed  the 
advantages  of  birth  nor  education  ;  but  he 
was  endowed  with  personal  courage  and 
manly  beauty.  It  was  a  species  of  vanity 
with  Count  Peter  Schuwaloff,  commander 
of  the  corps  of  artillery  to  which  Orloff 
belonged,  to  employ  the  handsomest  men 
to  attend  his  person  in  the  office  of  aides- 
de-camp,  and  on  this  account  he  selected 
Gregory.  For  the  same  reason  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Kouxakin,  wrho  was  the  commander’s 
mistress,  preferred  the  new  attendant  to 
his  general ;  Schuwaloff  discovered  their 
intrigue,  and  threatened  to  cool  his  ardour 
amid  the  snows  of  Siberia.  The  adven¬ 
ture  attracted  general  notice  ;  the  more 
clamorous  the  mortified  commander,  the 
greater  was  the  risibility  he  excited ;  the 
profligate  maxims  of  a  court  on  such  occa¬ 
sions,  admit  a  very  small  degree  of  com¬ 
passion  to  be  exercised  toward  the  sufferer, 
and  very  little  resentment  to  the  intruder. 
Orloff  rather  attracted  envy  than  indig¬ 
nation,  and  the  Arch-Duchess  Catherine 
was  extremely  curious  to  see  this  irresisti¬ 
ble  aide-de-camp.  Iwanoffna,  her  woman, 
procured  an  interview ;  the  connection 
was  frequent ;  Orloff  became  the  partner 
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©1  her  pleasure,  and  the  associate  of  her 
ambition  ;  in  the  latter  he  was  at  this 
time  probably  her  sole  confidant,  in  the 
former  he  had  many  coadjutors. 

Catherine,  when  young,  was  handsome ; 
and  to  the  last  hours  of  her  life  she  re¬ 
tained  uncommon  grace  and  dignity  of 
deportment ;  she  was  not  tall  as  she  is 
generally  represented,  but  of  the  middle 
size,  and  well  proportioned  ;  her  counte¬ 
nance  was  open,  her  nose  aquiline,  and 
the  lower  part  of  her  face  agreeable.  In 
the  latter  years  of  her  life  she  used  rouge, 
from  the  desire  of  postponing  to  the  latest 
period  the  appearance  of  age.  On  the 
companions  of  hersexual  pleasures,  during 
the  thirty-four  years  of  her  reign,  she  is 
said  to  have  expended  a  sum  equal  to 
twenty  millions  sterling,  so  that  the  im¬ 
perial  establishment  dedicated  to  Venus, 
may  be  estimated  at  the  annual  charge  of 
nearly  six  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
After  Orloff  had  been  rejected,  he  unex¬ 
pectedly  appeared  at  the  residence  of  the 
court ;  the  Empress  knew  the  violence  of 
his  temper,  the  guard  of  the  palace  was 
doubled,  and  the  military  were  stationed 
to  protect  the  person  of  the  new  favourite. 
These  precautions  were  unnecessary,  the 
unsupported  valour  of  Orloff  must  prove 
ineffectual ;  he  was  disgraced,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  was  abandoned.  The  intrepidity 
of  the  discarded  lover  was  not  easily 
shaken  ;  messengers  on  the  part  of  the 
Empress  demanded  of  him  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  his  employment — he  sent  them 
back  unsatisfied.  .  The  Empress  could 
easily  punish  the  subject  who  resisted 
her  will,  but  she  was  disposed  to  treat 
with  indulgence  the  friend  she  had  che¬ 
rished  in  her  bosom.  Orloff,  who  would 
not  submit  to  violence,  yielded  to  the 
condescension  of  his  royal  mistress,  whose 
generosity  conferred  upon  him,  as  the 
price  of  his  submission,  one  hundred 
thousand  rubles,  a  pension  of  fifty  thou-, 
sand,  a  silver  vessel  of  singular  magnifi¬ 
cence,  and  an  estate  (in  the  Russian  mode 
of  computation)  of  six  thousand  peasants. 
He  had  already  obtained  the  diploma  of 
Prince  of  the  Empire  ;  as  it  was  his  in¬ 
tention  to  travel,  Catherine  washed  him 
to  assume  the  title,  ambitious,  no  donbt, 
that  he  should  appear  at  foreign  courts  w  ith' 
the  dignity  due  to  the  imperial  favourite. 

The  part  Catherine  acted  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  weakness,  but  it  was  consis¬ 
tent  with  her  true  character.  The  pride 
of  this  Princess  was  extravagant,  but  the 
passion  of  love  will  sometimes  humble 
the  most  arrogant.  She  knew  that  if  she 
punished  the  insolence  of  Orloff,  she 
should  alarm  those  who  were  subject  to 
the  mutability  of  her  affections  ;  and  she 
was  willing  to  convince  them  that  her 
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gratitude  was  more  permanent  than  her 
personal  attachment. 

The  liberality  of  the  Empress  could  not 
administer  consolation  to  Orloff,  he  had 
married  a  young  and  beautiful  woman, 
but  the  accession  of  the  new  favourites 
was  to  him  insupportable.  He  endea¬ 
voured  to  amuse  his  mind  by  travelling 
— during  his  stay  at  Lausanne  his  wife 
died,  which  involved  him  in  the  most 
poignant  grief.  Soon  after  this  event  he 
returned  to  court,  where  he  affected  the 
most  extravagant  gaiety,  to  the  malicious 
amusement  of  the  courtiers,  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  his 
disappointment.  Orloff’ at  length  retired 
to  Moscow,  where  he  died  in  despair. 

On  this  event  the  Marble  Palace  de¬ 
volved  back  to  the  Empress  ;  and  during 
her  life  it  remained  uninhabited.  Paul, 
her  successor,  having  invited  Stanislaus 
Poniatowsky,  king  of  Poland  (her  early 
favourite)  to  St.  Petersburgh,  he  made 
this  the  place  of  his  residence,  where  he 
terminated  his  inglorious  existence. 

The  view  we  have  given  of  the  Marble 
Palace,  is  sufficient  to  shew  it  to  be  a 
building  of  considerable  magnificence.  It 
is  of  the  composite  order  ;  the  columns 
are  tolerably  correct  in  the  base  and  the 
shaft,  but  not  perfectly  so  in  the  capital 
and  entablature.  When  we  consider  that 
so  short  a  period  has  elapsed  since  the 
time  when  almost  every  building  in  the 
Russian  empire  was  of  unhewn  wood,  we 
are  astonished  at  the  rapid  improvement 
in  the  arts,  -which  exhibits  in  so  striking 
a  view  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Throne 

Under  the  reign  of  the  late  Emperor 
Alexander,  of  whom  we  gave  a  memoir  in 
No.  CLXXVI.  of  the  Mirror,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  acquisitions  of  territory  were  made 
by  the  Russian  empire,  either  by  treaty 
or  conquest : — 1.  The  province  of  Byalis- 
tock  ;  2.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  ; 
3.  Bessarabia ;  4.  The  Persian  provinces 
to  the  Arexis  and  the  Keer ;  5.  The 
kingdom  of  Poland,  a  part  of  which  Rus¬ 
sia  had  possessed  ever  since  the  unjust 
partition  of  that  kingdom  by  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia. 

BoiTMOT. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

At  a  ball  given  some  time  ago,  a  gentle¬ 
man  whose  name  was  Lamb  was  on  the 
point  of  attending  some  ladies  to  their 
carriage,  when  his  sister,  recollecting  his 
hair  had  been  that  morning  very  closely 
cut,  entreated  him  not  to  expose  himself 
to  the  night  air ;  a  young  barrister,  who 
was  standing  near  her,  remarked,  with 
infinite  promptitude ,  “  God  tempers  the 
weather  to  the  shorn  Lamb.” 
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WINTER  SCENES. 

BY  JOHN  MAYNE,  ESQ. 

Author  of  the  “  Siller  Gun.* 

How  keen  and  ruthless  is  the  storm ! 

Stern  Winter  in  its  bitt’rest  form  ! 

Long  cheerless  nights,  and  murky  days  ! 

No  sun  beam  gladdens  misery’s  ways  ! 

The  frost  has  stopp’d  yon  village  mill, 

And  labour,  everywhere,  stands  still; 

Even  birds,  from  leafless  groves  withdrawn. 
Fall,  torpid,  on  the  frozen  lawn-— 

No  more,  in  Spring,  to  greet  the  morn. 

Or  build  their  nests  in  yonder  thorn  ! 

Loud  howls  the  wind  along  the  vale  ! 
Shipwreck  and  death  are  in  the  gale ! 

Lorn,  weary  travellers,  as  they  go, 

Are  wilder’d  in  the  trackless  snow, 

Groping,  in  fearful  dread,  between 
Deceitful  ice,  and  gulphs  unseen! 

Lest,  after  all  the  dangers  past, 

The  next  sad  step  should  be  their  last ! 

To  town  or  city  if  we  turn, 

What  numbers  weep,  what  numbers  mourn ! 
Unshelter’d  sons  of  toil  and  care, 

Cold,  shiv’ring,  comfortless  and  bare  1 
Poor  seamen,  erst  in  battle  brave, 
Half-famish’d,  sinking  to  the  grave ! 

Sad  groups,  who  never  begg’d  before. 
Imploring  aid  from  door  to  door ! 

While  helpless  age,  too  frail  to  roam, 

Is  perishing,  for  want,  at  home ! 

Hard  fate,  when  poverty  and  years 
Assail  us,  in  this  vale  of  tears. 

Till  death,  the  dismal  scene  to  close, 

In  pity,  terminates  our  woes ! 

O !  ye,  whom  Providence  hath  blest, 

With  wealth  to  succour  the  distrest, 

O  !  lend  your  help  in  time  of  need  ! 

The  naked  clothe— the  hungry  feed. 

And  great,  from  Heavn,  shall  be  your  meed. 


SIR  THOMAS  EllPINGHAM,  K.  G. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror. ) 

Mr.  Editor, — A  friend  who  is  com¬ 
piling  biographical  memoirs  of  the  most 
distinguished  military  characters  of  our 
country,  will  be  obliged  to  any  of  your 
readers  who  can  inform  him  where  Sir 
Thomas  Erpingham,  K.  G.,  the  hero  of 
Agincourt,  Temp.  Hen.  V,  was  interred. 

Kensington ,  4n  Inquirer. 

Dec.  6,  1825. 


THE  GIFT. 

0 !  would ’st  thou  give  mat  heart  of  thine 
As  free  as  I  give  tnis, 

Tme  happiness  and  joy  would  reign. 

In  one  continued  bliss. 

Then  dearest  maid  confess  at  once 
To  whom  thine  heart  is  given. 

Deny  me  not,  but  quick  reply 
’Tis  by  the  will  of  Heaven. 

J.  B. 


EPIGRAM 

A  student  in  his  garret  used  to  bore 
O’er  musty  volumes  of  old  Grecian  lore. 
Till  his  poor  crazy  head  was  hoary ; 
Plato,  at  morning,  noon,  and  candle  light, 
And  Aristotle  were  his  dear  delight, 

The  Genii  of  his  attic  story . 

C.  H. 


NOTES  OF  AN  ITINERANT. 

CHAFTER  III. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

CALAIS. 

An  English  coach  running  constantly 
between  Boulogne  and  Calais,  in  which 
we  took  our  seats,  quickly  rolled  us  out 
of  the  suburbs  of  Boulogne  into  the  main 
road  to  Calais.  From  the  scanty  weights 
on  the  coach,  we  soon  began  to  experience 
all  the  inconveniences  of  bad  roads  so  fa¬ 
miliar  to  France.  At  every  few  yards 
the  u  jumping”  of  the  stage,  as  it  is  call¬ 
ed,  produces  a  jolt  sufficiently  forcible  to 
rattle  every  joint  in  the  skin  ;  the  cause 
is  obvious,  the  inequalities  of  hardness  in 
the  road,  from  a  partial  sinking  settles 
into  deep  ruts,  although  the  roads  ai 
constantly  under  repair — pieces  of  broken 
marble  from  the  quarries,  after  under¬ 
going  an  operation  something  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  Macadamization,  are  strewn  over 
the  surface  of  the  road,  but  so  unequally, 
as  to  give  to  some  parts  a  resistable  hard¬ 
ness,  while  the  common  soil  of  the  road  is 
soft  and  yielding  to  the  wheel ;  so  that 
the  imperfect  remedy  applied,  becomes 
the  very  cause  of  the  evil.  Men  working 
upon  these  roads  are  paid  at  the  rate  of 
50  francs  a  month,  which  is  considered 
by  them  as  tolerable  wages. 

Entering  from  the  Boulogne  road, 
Calais  lies  spread  out  before  the  view, 
looking  like  a  wide  well-thronged  town  ; 
and  on  a  nearer  approach  towards  the 
outer  barriers,  its  fortified  outworks  ap¬ 
pear,  thrown  up  in  military  mounds  or 
embankments  all  around.  After  passing 
the  outer  barrier,  you  go  successively 
through  three  portcullises,  and  over  the 
chain  bridges  of  the  moat ;  within  the 
second  gate  the  officer  from  the  Bureau 
inquires  for  the  passports,  and  you  then 
proceed  into  the  town. 

The  cliffs  rise  rather  boldly  at  Calais 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  sink  into 
lowness  and  insignificance.  About  the 
port  there  is-  a  busy  commercial  appear¬ 
ance — vessels  continually  loading  and 
going  out  of  the  Quai ,  and  a  general  con¬ 
course  of  sailors  and  porters  crowding  the 
harbour  of- 

The  square  called  Place  de  la  Quartier , 
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is  a  regular  open -looking  square,  flanked 
on  all  sides  by  shops  of  every  description. 
The  streets  of  Calais  are  mostly  paved 
and  clean,  and  not  unlike  many  of  the 
dull  back  streets  of  the  English  metropo¬ 
lis.  On  the  whole,  Calais  has  all  the 
features  of  a  busy,  populous  town,  built 
much  more  regular  than  Boulogne,  and 
seems  to  be  more  policee ,  and  possessing 
more  uniformity  in  its  general  appear¬ 
ance.  The  lace  manufactories  here  are 
much  encouraged,  having  received  the 
direct  patronage  of  the  Mayor,  and  seve¬ 
ral  individuals  of  authority  :  and  it  has 
been  found  of  much  service  in  putting  in 
motion  a  mass  of  poor  industrious  peo¬ 
ple,  besides  giving  general  extensive  em¬ 
ployment. 

There  are  some  pleasant  promenades 
upon  the  ramparts,  overlooking  the  coun¬ 
try  round  Calais ;  and  a  Ca fe  here  for 
the  sale  of  ices  and  refreshments,  is  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  the  visitors  in  the  evening 
who  are  scattered  on  the  walks  after  the 
hours  of  business. 

From  a  general  comparison  of  French 
scenes  and  society  with  the  descriptions 
given  by  modern  tourists,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  much  exaggeration  has  been  in¬ 
dulged  in,  and  a  colouring  bestowed  which 
actual  things  and  circumstances  by  no 
means  warrant.  None  of  the  obvious  dirt 
and  uncleanness,  which  has  been  so  much 
dwelt  upon,  is  to  be  discovered.  I  am 
satisiied  that  the  French,  in  a  majority  of 
instances,  may  bear  a  comparison  with 
manv  provincial  towns  of  England.  The 
frame-work  of  society  differs  in  no  mate¬ 
rial  respects,  and  with  the  more  latent 
habits  of  a  people  it  is  seldom  a  mere 
traveller  has  much  to  do. 

It  is  certain  an  intercourse  with  foreign 
society  serves  to  increase  a  taste  for  insti. 
tutions  at  home,  by  showing  the  various 
materials  of  which  the  systems  of  man¬ 
kind  are  composed,  as  they  are  extended 
through  the  different  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  world ;  yet  there  is  no  fear 
of  English  prejudices  in  favour  of  its  own 
u  political  system”  being  easily  over¬ 
come  : — 

*  Augli  sno  suosque  impense  mirantur.” 

And  after  a  collision  with  every  kind  of 
feeling  and  opinion,  as  it  has  arisen  in  the 
differept  states  and  countries  of  the  earth, 
the  English  mind  returns  purified  by  the 
trial,  to  the  freedom  and  enjoyments  of 
its  home,  the  influence  that  thus  triumphs 
over  all  external  circumstance  and  situ¬ 
ation,  must  be  powerful  indeed,  and  which 
rivets  you  down  to  the  thoughts  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  your  little  domicile,  within 
who»e  circle  you  are  the  very  emperor — - 
the  lord  within  its  threshold  ;  vour  wishes 


are  decrees,  and  all  within  its  walls  your 
indefeasible  fee  ;  the  “  willing  air,”  if 
you  can  tame  it  or  charm  it  into  confine¬ 
ment,  is  your  own  ;  the  freedom  of  the 
whole  precinct — the  tithe  of  its  cupboards 
— its  larders  and  its  wine-bins  are  yours 
— the  excise,  the  search -warranty  of 
every  corner  is  within  your  span — the 
eternal  movement  from  room  to  room — 
the  quietude  or  turmoil,  and  the  unre¬ 
strained  ingression  and  egression  within 
and  without  its  portals ;  all,  all  this,  and 
more,  makes  out  a  grand  Majna  Charta 
of  domestic  rights  which  none  shall  gain¬ 
say  or  invade  ;  and  with  all  these  com. 
bined  privileges,  who  shall  disregard  the 
affections  of  home  ? 

B.  A.  T. 


A  NEW  YEAR’S  ODE. 

A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  THE  YEARS  1826, 

AND  1826. 

(Twenty-five  retiring — enter  Twenty-ad*  j 

1826.  Good  twenty-five  one  moment  prithee 
stay, 

I’m  twenty-six,  your  brother— NewYear’ 
Day. 

1825.  What’s  that  to  me,  I  cannot  stay  !  re¬ 
member 

1  am  the  thirty-first  of  old  December 
Besides  its  owing  all  to  you  that  I 
Am  thus  obliged  to  go,  retire,  and  die. 

It  is,  upon  my  soul,  beyond  all  reason, 

To  slide  one’s  life  off  in  the  jolly  season  ! 
Am  I,  who’ve  sweated  all  the  dog  day* 
through, 

To  lose  my  Christmas  ale  and  pudding 
too  ! 

I,  who  have  toil’d  through  all  the  year  to 
die 

Just  as  we  get  to  brandy  and  mince  pie. 
Could  I  have  thought  that  this  would  bo 
my  fate, 

Ilang  me  if  ever  I’d  have  lived  so  late ! 

I  would  have  put  some  lightning  to  my 
head, 

And  fashionably  thunder’d  myself  dead. 
When  Sirius  ’gan  his  fiery  bolts  to  pelt. 
Hung  in  the  Zodiac,  or  Orion’s  belt! 

Of  Acheron’s  black  waters  drank  a  cup, 
Or  iu  an  earthquake  swallowed  myself  up. 
Instead  of  which  through  twelve  loDg 
months  I’ve  run. 

And  circl’d  vulgarly  around  the  sun, 
Sucked  shivering  milk  in  January’s  lap 
Ana  fed  on  February’s  muddy  pap  1 
The  storms  of  March,  insipid  April 
showers,  - 

And  pestering  May  with  her  pretty 
flowers ! 

The  dust  of  June,  the  dog  days  of  July, 
August,  dull  tale  of  oak,  and  wLdat  aud 
rye! 

September  shooting,  and  October  ale, 
November  gloom,  thick  fog,  and  cutting 
8  *Je, 
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All  these  I’ve  borne,  yet  now  the  villains 
grudge 

A  merry  Christmas !  and  I’m  forced  to 
budge. 

0 !  New  Year’s  Day  if  I  advice  mrght 
give. 

Die  now  my  child,  nor  condescend  to  live 
1826.  Thank  you  December,  but  I  wish  to  try 
A  little  pudding,  and  your  Christmas  pie  I 
If  these  are  eatable,  I  feel,  in  truth, 

Some  little  symptoms  of  a  liquorish  tooth  ! 
Besides  that  pap  you  talk  of,  and  thoss 
showers, 

Dog  days,  and  dust,  and  Maia’s  pretiy 
flowers. 

Wheat,  oats,  and  rye,  ale,  shooting,  and 
cold  sky, 

I  come  to  see  them  once  before  I  die  ! 

Just  have  a  glimpse  of  that  disgusting 
place. 

And  peep  upon  them  with  a  double  face. 
1825.  Joy  to  your  double  face,  then  peep  away, 
Live  till  you  meet  another  New  Year’s 
Day! 

But  let  me  tell  you  ere  the  clock  strikes 
one, 

And  my  three  hundred  sixty-five  days 
gone. 

It  will  be  worth  your  while,  I  think,  to 
mind 

Those  lit;  le  puppets  that  yon  call  mankind, 
And  I’ll  just  show  you,  Janus,  if  it  suits. 
How  you  may  know  them  well  from  other 
brutes  ! 

Observe — (the  curtain  rises  and  discovers 
the  world) 

182'i.  Good  Heavens !  the  world,  and  where’s 
mankind. 

Is  that  a  man  there  with  a  tail  behind. 
That  chatters,  prates,  bows,  cringes  to 
the  ground. 

Grins,  and  takes  snuff,  and  mimics  all 
around  ? 

1825.  That’s  not  a  man,  but  you  may  well  mis¬ 

take  it. 

That  is  a  monkey  New  Year’s  Day,  I 
take  it. 

1826.  But  what’s  that  dull  and  heavy  looking 

lout, 

That  lets  the  whole  world  buffet  him 
about ? 

Is  that  a  man  ? 

1825.  Let  me  observe  my  glass— 

No,  not  a  man,  I  fancy,  that’s  an  ass. 

1826.  What’s  that  which  guttles,  grunts,  and 

groans  so  y  onder, 

Eats,  sleeps,  and  drinks — is  that  a  man,  I 
wonder? 

1825.  Do  you  mean  that— that’s  wagging  in  the 

bog? 

1826.  Ido. 

1825.  Then,  then,  you’re  out — for  that’s  a  hog. 

1826.  What’s  that,  that  groans  so,  and  so 

rudely  treats 

The  other  animals,  and  brutes  it  meets  ! 

Is  that  a  man  ? 

1825.  0  dear,  no,  have  a  care. 

Don’t  think  so  ill  of  man,  Sir,  that’s  a 
bear. 

1826.  Then  what’s  that  thing  that  pokes  its  neck 

about. 


Gabbles  and  stares,  and  looks  so  like  a 
lout, 

Is  that — but  do  not  think  I  mean  abuse— 
That  now,  is  that  a  man? 

1825.  No,  that’s  a  goose. 

1826.  And  tell  me  what’s  thattrifier,  I  entreat. 
That  hops  so  pretty  on  his  hinder  feet, 
Cmds  at  his  ears,  and  neck  and  ribbon 

gay, 

Wliat  can  that  be  ’ 

1825.  A  puppy,  New  Year‘s  flay; 

1826.  A  puppy,  well,  and  what’s  that  stubborn 

dog 

That  stands  stock  still,  as  senseless  as  a 

log. 

Threats,  blows,  nor  love,  nor  prayers 
move  the  fool, 

I  hope  that’s  not  a  man. 

1825.  No,  that’s  a  mule. 

1826.  But,  Heavens  !  what  comes  here !  look 

now  the  moon,  look, 

1825.  Where  ?  God  bless  us,  no,  an  air  balloon  ! 
In  a  work  basket  underneath  that  bail, 
Don’t  you  see  something  move  ? 

1826.  No,  not  at  all. 

1825.  Nonsense,  you  mnst,  a  little  kind  of  flea 
Waving  his  hat  and  flag  about. 

1826.  I  see. 

Under  the  great  beast’s  belly. 

1825.  Right. 

1826.  I  can. 

Poor  little  thing,  what  is  it  ? 

1825.  That’s  a  man. 

1826.  A  man  ? 

1825.  A  man. 

1826.  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  us. 

1825.  Mind  have  a  care,  ’twill  burst  and  fall 
upon  us. 

See,  see,  it  is  torn,  how  the  rent  increases, 
It  falls  down  and  the  man’s  dashed  to 
pieces. 

These  New  Year’s  Day  are  symptoms  of 
mankind. 

How  far  they  leave  all  other  beasts  be¬ 
hind. 

For  do  you  think  that  any  ass  would  dare 
Frisk  for  his  pleasure  through  the  empty 
air, 

Do  you  imagine  that  that  goose  hard  by. 

If  it  had  not  two  wings  would  try  to  fly. 
But  man  has  got  most  kindly  given  by  fate, 
A  little  nob  at  top  lie  calls  his  pate. 

And  in  that  nob  such  whimseys  and  such 
schemes, 

Such  wild  ideas  and  visionary  dreams. 
That  during  all  your  yearality  on  earth. 
His  compound  oddities  may  make  you 
mirth. 

For  to  complete  him  in  another  part, 
Besides  this  nob  he  has  a  thing  called  heart, 
A  very  upright  thing  as  I’ve  been  told. 
When  times  were  young  and  New  Year 
Days  were  old ; 

But  human  hearts  have  seldom  travelled 
straight. 

Since  their  first  parents  passed  tha  fiery 
gate, 

In  brother  one  there  lived  a  Mr.  Adam, 
But  lie,  poor  man,  was  ruined  by  a  madam, 
By  her  mis-managemeut  then  hobbled  in 
A  wretched  fiery  sort  of  jade  called  sin. 
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She  manages  the  heart,  caprice  the  pate, 
These  jointly,  human  actions  regulate. 
Thus  as  you  run  your  annual  orbit 
through. 

These  puppets  will  exhibit  to  your  view, 
Feats  that  no  other  animals  th  light  in, 
Intrfgnes,  cottillons,  scratching,  and 
fighting 

Dress,  gaming,  poetry,  electioneering. 
Bowing, and  flattering,  coquetting,  leerii  g. 
Corruption,  honour,  lore,  duel,  suicide, 
And  a  thousand  other  freaks  beside  ; 
Music,  and  prayer,  bloodshed,  murder, 
thieving, 

Preaching,  blasphemy,  sweating,  laugh¬ 
ing,  grieving. 

Freedom  and  slavery,  obedience,  and 
treason, 

Folly  and  vice,  philosophy  and  reason, 
Twelve  months  of  each  a  specimen  will 
give, 

So  if  you  like  this  chaos,  brother,  live, 

At  the  twelfth  hour  your  Zodiac  race 
puflstffe, 

I  leave  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  you. 
To  sin  and  folly— hark  !  I  hear  the  bell, 
My  Almanack  existence  ends— farewell  ! 
(Exit  twenty-five  a3  the  clock  strikes 
twelve ) 

G.  S. 


Select  Utosvaphiu 
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ANTHONY  ASK  AM 

Anthony  Askam  (the  author  of  a  book 
entitled  u  How  farre  a  Man  may  Law¬ 
fully  Conforme  to  the  Power  and  Com¬ 
mands  of  those  who,  with  various  suc¬ 
cesses,  hold  Kingdomes,  divided  by  Civill 
or  Forreigne  Warres;  printed  at  London, 
Anno  Dom.  1648),  was  born  of  a  genteel 
family,  and  educated  in  Eton  school, 
and  thence  elected  to  King’s  college  in 
Cambridge,  in  1633.  Afterwards  taking 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  closed  with 
the  Presbyterians  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Rebellion,  took  the  covenant,  sided  with 
the  Independents,  became  a  great  crea¬ 
ture  of  the  Long  Parliament  (by  whose 
authority  he  was  made  tutor  to  James, 
Duke  of  York),  and  an  active  person 
against  his  sovereign-  At  length,  being 
looked  upon  as  sufficiently  anti-monar¬ 
chical,  he  was,  by  the  Rump  Parliament, 
sent  as  their  agent  or  resident  to  the  court 
of  Spain,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1649.  In  the  beginning  of  June  follow¬ 
ing,  he  arrived  at  Madrid,  and  had  an 
apartment  appointed  him  in  the  court ; 
but  certain  English  royalists,  then  in 
that  city,  taking  it  in  great  disdain  that 
such  a  notorious  rebel  (one  of  the  de¬ 
stroyers  of  their  nation,  as  they  called 
him)  should  come  there  from  the  mur- 
thcrers  of  his  sacred  Majesty  of  England, 


six  ot  tnem,  named  John  Guillim,  Will. 
Spark,  Valentine  Progers,  J.  Halsal, 
Will.  Arnet,  and  Henry  Progers,  repaired 
to  his  lodging  ;  two  ot  them  stood  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs,  two  at  the  top,  and 
two  entered  his  chamber,  of  whom  Spark 
being  the  first,  drew  up  to  the  table  where 
Askam  and  another  were  silting,  and 
pulling  off  his  hat,  said,  “  Gentlemen,  I 
kiss  your  hands  ;  pray  which  is  the  resi¬ 
dent  ?”  Whereupon  the  resident  rising 
up,  Guillim  took  him  by  the  hair  of  the 
head,  and  with  a  naked  dagger  gave  him 
a  thrust  that  overthrew  him.  Then  came 
in  Spark  and  gave  him  another  ;  and  be¬ 
cause  they  would  make  sure  of  their 
work  they  gave  him  five  stabs,  of  which 
be  instantly  died.  Whereupon  Jo.  Bap. 
Riva,  his  interpreter,  thinking  to  retire  to 
bis  chamber,  four  others  that  were  with¬ 
out  the  chamber  gave  him  four  wounds, 
whereof  he  presently  expired.  Afterwards 
five  of  the  Englishmen  took  sanctuary, 
but  were  hauled  thence,  imprisoned,  and 
Spark  suffered.  The  sixth  person,  named 
Henry  Progers,  fled  to  the  Venetian  am¬ 
bassador’s  house,  and  so  escaped.  The 
said  Anthony  Askam,  who  was  slain  6th 
June,  1650,  hath  written  a  discourse, 
v.  herein  is  examined  what  is  particularly 
lawful  during  the  revolutions  and  confu¬ 
sions  of  government,  or  how  far  a  man 
may  lawfully  conform  to  the  powers  and 
commands  of  those,  who,  with  various 
successors,  hold  kingdoms  divided  by 
foreign  and  civil  wars,  &c.  Likewise, 
whether  the  nature  of  war,  be  inconsistent 
with  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion  ;  London,  1648,  October,  in  three 
parts,  and  with  additions,  London,  1649, 
October ;  and  other  things,  as  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  but  which  I  have  not  seen. 


®i)£  Selector; 

OR, 

CHOICE  EXTRACTS  FROM 
NEW  WORKS. 

THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  AGNES 
MORTON. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  ad¬ 
mirable  tale,  called  The  Martyrdom  Oj 
Agnes  Morton ,  from  the  pen  of  the  lively 
author  of  the  Lollards ,  and  exemplifies 
the  intimate  acquaintance  he  manifested 
in  that  excellent  novel  with  the  History 
of  England,  during  the  early  stages  Ox 
the  reformation.  The  following  is  an 
appalling  specimen  of  religious  persecu¬ 
tion.  The  scene  was  in  Smithfield,  where 
so  many  other  victims  to  a  savage  super¬ 
stition  met  a  similar  fate 
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A  cjutir  was  brought,  in  which  she  was 
permitted  to  seat  herself,  and  then  Dr. 
8b  ax  ton,  who  had  accompanied  the  She¬ 
riffs,  passed  to  the  pulpit. 

He  preached  of  .mercy  and  repentance, 
but  withal  enforced  the  necessity  of  firmly 
performing  the  solemn  duty  imposed  on 
the  guardians  of  Christ’s  church,  by  ex¬ 
tirpating  those  whose  wilful  obstinacy 
tended,  not  only  to  their  own  perdition, 
but  also  to  the  undoing  of  millions,  who, 
were  it  not  for  them,  would  be  44  safely 
gathered  into  the  fold  by  the  good  Shep¬ 
herd.”. 

Agnes  listened  attentively  to  his  dis¬ 
course  ; — to  those  parts  which  seemed  to 
her  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures,  she 
bowed  assent,  but  when  some  of  the  tenets 
of  the  Catholic  faith  were  insisted  upon, 
she  shook  her  head,  or  breathed  her  con¬ 
viction  that  there  was  displayed  the  vain 
bigotry  of  Rome. 

The  sermon  ended,  it  was  intimated  to 
her  that  having  heard  the  cogent  and  un¬ 
answerable  reasonings  of  a  learned  doctor, 
well  calculated  to  dispel  the  errors  into 
which  she  had  been  betrayed,  if  she  had 
happily  so  profited  by  his  labours,  as  to 
be  content  to  yield  her  opinion,  her  par¬ 
don,  already  signed,  should  forthwith  be 
given  into  her  hands. 

To  this  she  replied,  that  having  been 
guilty  of  no  crime  against,  religion,  she 
could  profess  no  repentance.  The  grand 
charge  against  Agnes  was,  that  she  had 
denied  the  real  presence  of  the  Deity  in 
the  bread  used  for  the  Sacrament.  Her 
opinion  she  again  defended.  The  bread 
SQ  used,  if  put  away  for  a  time,  would 
become  mouldy,  and  this  she  urged  as  a 
proof  that  it  could  not  be  God.  When 
reminded  of  the  words  of  the  Saviour  de¬ 
claring  it  to  be  his  flesh,  she  insisted  that 
his  language  was  figurative  ;  as  when 
stating  that  he  would  raise  the  Temple 
again  in  three  days,  he  had  spoken  of  the 
temple  of  his  body. 

In  vain  the  churchman  argued — in  vain 
the  lover  prayed — the  martyr  was  reso¬ 
lute. 

The  executioner  bound  Agnes  to  the 
stake.  He  deposited  a  bag  of  powder  on 
either  side  of  the  victim. 

The  wood  was  piled  round  the  sufferer, 
reaching  up  to  her  neck.  One  of  the 
Sheriffs  drew  near,  and  again  required  her 
to  renounce  her  errors. 

44  My  errors,”  said  Agnes,  44  I  have 
already  renounced,  and  therefore  am  I 
brought  to  this.” 

44  She  refuses  pardon !”  cried  the  She¬ 
riff. 

The  Bishops  looked  at  each  other  in 
astonishment,  and  with  apparent  horror, 
in  which  the  chief  magistrate  fully  parti¬ 


cipated  ;  the  latter  then  proceeded  td  give 
the  last  awful  command. 

44  Enough,”  said  he,  44  has  been  done 
for  mercy.  Now” — he  paused  for  a  se¬ 
cond,  to  give  more  impressive  force  t6  the 
mandate  which  was  to  follow — 44  now, 
Fiat  Jmtitia  .«•*■ 

Prompt  to  perform  his  dreadful  task, 
that  instant  saw  the  executioner  apply  the 
lighted  torch  to  the  straw  and  tarred  shav¬ 
ings,  which  formed  the  base  of  the  pile 
prepared  for  the  immolation  of  Agnes. 
The  crackling  flame  rose  rapidly,  and 
completely  encircled  the  sufferer.  Her 
hair  was  in  a  blaze,  and  her  face  already 
scorched,  presented  a  frightful  contrast  to 
what  it  had  lately  been.  It  was  now 
veiled  by  the  ascending  smoke,  and  then 
displayed  by  the  vivid  light  which  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Amidst  the  roar  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  fire,  the  accents  of  thankfulness  and 
prayer  were  heard  to  ascend.  The  powder 
exploded,  and  enveloped  her  in  its  fright¬ 
ful  glare,  but  it  had  not  the  effect  of  ex¬ 
tinguishing'  life.  She  continued,  aloud, 
her  appeal  to  the  Deity. 

Withdrawing  her  thoughts  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  from  prayer,  Agnes  thought  of  her 
lover.  44  I  feel  it  not,”  she  exclaimed  ; 
44  I  am  wonderfully  sustained ;  now,  Ed¬ 
win,  can  you  doubt  ?’ 

44  That  these  are  fiends — that  you  ate 
a  martyr  ?  No  ;  this  constancy  must  be 
from  Heaven  !  A  convert  to  thy  faith,  I 
pant  but  to  follow  thee,  and  die  for  the 
truth !” 

44  It  is  finished!”  Agnes  sighed,  res. 
peating  the  words  which  closed  the  awful 
scene  of  Calvary  ;  and,  looking  upwards 
with  exultation,  while  she  spoke.  Her 
limbs  were  consumed  she  sank,  and 
ceased  to  exist ! 

Those  by  whose  decision  she  suffered 
expressed  their  conviction,  that  the  awful 
warning  thus  supplied  would  not  be  lost 
on  others. 

The  stake  and  faggot  could  not  impede 
the  march  of  faith.  Bigotry  laboured 
with  useless  industry  to  subdue  truth, 
but  sacred  zeal  converted  torture  and  ig¬ 
nominy  into  joy  and  glory  !  The  crown 
of  martyrdom  was  sought  with  eagerness, 
and  the  flaming  pile,  from  which  human 
weakness,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  have  shxunk  with  trembling  horror, 
was  likened,  by  the  intrepid  Christian  of 
that  day,  to  the  fiery  chariot  in  which  the 
prophet,  favoured  by  the  direct  interfer¬ 
ence  of  the  Most  High,  had  passed  at 
once  from  earth  to  heaven, — from  the 
troubles  of  mortal  life  to  the  presence  of 
the  God  he  adored  !  Amulet. 
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MOUSTACHE,  OR  THE  DOG  OF 
THE  REGIMENT. 

Arma  Cancmque  Cano. 

Moxtaicne  has  given  a  whole  essay  to 
war-horses,  and  celebrated,  with  his  usual 
talent,  the  prowess  of  the  various  steeds 
who  have,  in  different  ages  of  the  world, 

“  done  some  service,”  not  merely  by  bear¬ 
ing  their  masters  through  the  field  of . 
battle,  but  by  executing  a  pugnaceous 
prowess  separately  and  distinctly  their 
own.  If  he  had  lived  in  our  time,  he 
would  not  assuredly  have  grudged  a  page 
or  two  to  Moustache. 

Moustache  was  born  at  Falaise,  in 
Normandy,  as  nearly  as  can  he  ascertained, 
in  or  about  the  month  of  September, 

The  family  being  numerous,  he 
was  sent,  at  the  age  of  six  months,  to 
Caen,  to  pusli  his  own  fortunes,  and  was 
received  into  the  house  of  an  eminent 
grocer,  where  he  was  treated  in  the  kind¬ 
est  manner. 

But,  strolling  about  the  town  one  day, 
not  long  after  his  arrival,  he  happened  to 
come  upon  the  parade  of  a  company  of 
gienadiers  who  had  just  received  the  rout 
for  Italy.  They  were  brilliantly  equip¬ 
ped— their  spirits  were  high — and  their 
drums  loud.  Moustache,  fired  on  the 
instant  with  a  portion  of  their  fine  enthu¬ 
siasm. — -He  cut  the  grocer  for  ever,  slunk 
out  of  that  town,  and  joined  the  grena¬ 
diers  ere  they  had  marched  an  hour. 

He  was  dirty — he  was  tolerably  ugly — 
but  there  was  an  intelligence,  a  sparkle, 
a  brightness  about  his  eye  that  could  not 
be  overlooked.  u  We  have  not  a  single 
dog  in  the  regiment,”  said  the  -petit  tarn- 
hours  “  and,  at  any  rate,  he  looks  as  if 
he  could  forage  for  himself.”  The  drum- 
major,  having  his  pipes  to  his  mouth, 
nodded  assent;  and  Moustache  attached 
himself  to  the  band. 

The  recruit  was  soon  found  to  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  considerable  tact,  and  even  ta¬ 
lent.  He  already  fetched  and  carried  to 
admiration. — Ere  three  weeks  were  over, 
he  could  not  only  stand  with  as  erect  a 
back  as  any  private  in  the  regiment,  but 
shoulder  his  musket,  act  sentinel,  and 
keep  time  in  the  march.  He  was  a  gay 
soldier,  and  of  course  lived  from  paw  to 
mouth ;  but  ere  they  reached  the  Alps, 
Moustache  had  contrived  to  cultivate  a 
particular  acquaintance  with  themessman 
of  his  company, — a  step  which  he  had 
no  occasion  to  repent. 

He  endured  the  fatigues  of  Mont  St. 
Bernard  with  as  good  grace  as  any  vete¬ 
ran  in  the  army,  and  they  were  soon  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  enemy.  Mous¬ 
tache  by  this  time  had  not  only  become 
quite  familiar  with  the  sound  of  the 


drums,  but  of  musketry  ;  and  even 
seemed  to  be  inspired  with  new  ardour 
as  he  approached  the  scene  of  action. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  was  this  : — His  regiment 
being  encamped  on  the  heights  above 
Alexandria,  a  detachment  of  Austrians, 
from  the  vale  of  Belbo,  were  ordered  to 
attempt  a  surprise,  and  marched  against 

them  during  the  night _ The  weather 

was  stormy,  and  the  French  had  no  notion 
that  any  Austrians  were  so  near  them. 
Human  suspicion,  in  short,  was  asleep, 
and  the  camp  in  danger.  But  Moustache 
was  on  the  alert ;  walking  his  rounds,  as 
usual,  with  his  nose  in  the  air,  he  soon 
detected  the  greasy  Germans.  Their 
knapsacks,  full  of  surcrout  and  rancid 
cheese,  betrayed  them  to  his  sagacity. 
He  gave  the  alarm,  and  those  foul  feed¬ 
ers  turned  tail  immediately — a  tiling  that 
Moustache  never  did. 

Next  morning  it  was  resolved,  nem. 
con.  that  Moustache  had  deserved  well 
of  his  country.  The  Greeks  would  have 
voted  him  a  statue ;  the  Romans  would 
have  carried  him  in  triumph,  like  the 
geese  of  the  capitol.  But  Moustache 
was  hailed  with  a  more  sensible  sort  of 
gratitude.  He  would  not  have  walked 
three  yards,  poor  fellow,  to  see  himself 
cast  in  plaster  ;  and  he  liked  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  tread  on  his  own  toes  than  to  be 
carried  breast  high  on  the  firest  hand- 
barrow  that  ever  came  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  carpenter. — The  Colonel  put  his 
name  on  the  roll — it  was  published  in  a 
regimental  order,  that  he  should  hence¬ 
forth  receive  the  ration  of  a  grenadier 
per  diem ,  and  Moustache  was  “  le  plus 
heureux  des  chiens .” 

He  was  now  cropped  a  la  militaire  ; 
a  collar,  with  the  name  of  the  regiment, 
was  hung  round  his  neck,  and  the  barber 
had  orders  to  comb  and  shave  him  once  a 
week. 

From  this  time  Moustache  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  different  animal.  In  fact,  he  be¬ 
came  so  proud,  that  he  could  scarcely 
pass  any  of  his  canine  brethren  without 
lifting  his  leg. 

In  the  meantime,  a  skirmish  occurred, 
in  which  Moustache  had  a  new  opportu¬ 
nity  of  showing  himself.  It  was  here  he 
received  his  first  wound, — it,  like  all  the 
rest,  was  in  front.  He  received  the  thrust 
of  a  bayonet  in  his  left  shoulder,  and 
with  difficulty  reached  the  rear.  The 
regimental-surgeon  dressed  the  wound 
which  the  Austrian  steel  had  inflicted. 
Moustache  suffered  himself  to  be  treated 
secujidum  artem ,  and  remained  in  the 
same  attitude,  daring  several  entire  days, 
in  the  infirmary 

He  was  not  perfectly  rtcovered  when 
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the  great  battle  of  Marengo  took  place. 
Lame  as  he  was,  he  could  not  keep  away 
from  so  grand  a  scene.  He  marched  al¬ 
ways  keeping  close  to  the  banner,  which 
he  had  learned  to  recognise  among  a 
hundred  ;  and,  like  the  fifer  of  the  great 
Gusta'vus,  who  whistled  all  through  the 
battle  of  Lutzen,  Moustache  never  gave 
over  barking  until  the  evening  closed 
upon  the  combatants  of  Marengo. 

The  sights  of  the  bayonets  was  the 
only  thing  that  kept  him  from  rushing 
personally  upon  the  Austrians  ;  but  his 
good  fortune  at  last  presented  him  with 
an  occasion  to  do  something.  A  certain 
German  corporal  had  a  large  pointer  with 
him,  and  this  rash  animal  dared  to  shew 
itself  in  advance  of  the  ranks.  To  detect 
him — to  jump  upon  him — and  to  seize 
him  by  the  throat — all  this  was,  on  the 
part  of  Moustache,  only  a  movement  a  la 
Francaiee.  The  German,  being  strong 
and  bulky,  despised  to  flineh,  and  a 
fierce  struggle  ensued.  A  musket-ball 
interrupted  them  ;  the  German  dog  fell 
dead  on  the  spot ;  and  Moustache,  after 
a  moment  of  bewilderment,  put  up  his 
paw,  and  discovered  that  he  had  lost  an 
ear.  He  was  puzzled  for  a  little,  but 
soon  regained  the  line  of  his  regiment ; 
and  Victory  having  soon  after  shewn  her¬ 
self  a  faithful  goddess,  ate  his  supper 
among  his  comrades  with  an  air  of  satis¬ 
faction  that  spoke  plainer  than  words — 
u  When  posterity  talk  of  Moustache,  it 
will  be  said,  That  dog  was  also  at  Ma¬ 
rengo.” 

I  think  it  has  already  been  observed, 
that  Moustache  owned  no  particular 
master,  but  considered  himself  as  the  dog 
of  the  whole  regiment.  In  truth,  he  had 
almost  an  equal  attachment  for  every  one 
that  wore  the  French  uniform,  and  a 
sovereign  contempt  to  bootfor  everything 
in  plain  clothes.  Trades-people  and  their 
wives  were  dirt  in  his  eyes,  and  whenever 
he  did  not  think  himself  strong  enough 
to  attack  a  stranger,  he  ran  away  from 
him. 

He  had  a  quarrel  with  his  grenadiers, 
who,  being  in  garrison,  thought  fit  to 
chain  Moustache  to  a  sentry-box.  He 
could  not  endure  this,  and  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  escape  to  a  body  of  chas¬ 
seurs,  who  treated  him  with  more 
respect. 

The  sun  of  Austerlitz  found  him  with 
his  chasseurs.  In  the  heat  of  the  action 
he  perceived  the  Ensign,  who  bore  the  co¬ 
lours  of  his  regimexit,  surrounded  by  a 
detachment  of  the  enemy.  He  flew  to 
his  rescue— barked  like  ten  furies— did 
every  thing  he  could  to  encourage  the 
young  officer — but  in  vain.  The  gentle¬ 
man  sunk,  covered  with  ia  hundred 


wounds,  but  not  before,  feeling  himself 
about  to  fall,  he  had  wrapped  his  body 
in  the  folds  of  the  standard.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  cry  of  victory  reached  his  ear  ; 

1  e  echoed  it  with  his  last  breath,  and  his 
generous  soul  took  its  flight  to  the  abode 
of  heroes.  Three  Austrians  had  already 
bit  the  dust  under  the  sword  of  the  ensign, 
but  five  or  six  still  remained  about  him, 
resolved  not  to  quit  until  they  had  ob¬ 
tained  possession  of  the  colours  he  had 
so  nobly  defended.  Moustache,  mean¬ 
while,  had  thrown  himself  on  his  dead 
comrade,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being 
pierced  wnh  half  a  dozen  bayonets,  when 
the  fortune  ot  war  came  to  his  relief.  A 
discharge  of  grape-shot  swept  the  Austri¬ 
ans  into  oblivion.  Moustache  missed  a 
paw,  but  of  that  he  thought  nothing. 
The  moment  he  perceived  that  he  was 
delivered  from  his  assailants,  he  took  the 
staff  of  the  French  banner  in  his  teeth, 
and  endeavoured  all  he  could  to  disen¬ 
gage  it.  But  the  poor  ensign  had  griped 
it  so  fast  in  the  moment  of  death,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  get  it  out  of 
his  hands.  The  end  of  it  was,  that 
Moustache  tore  the  silk  from  the  cane, 
and  returned  to  the  camp  limping,  bleed¬ 
ing  and  laden  with  this  glorious  trophy. 

Such  an  action  merited  honours  ;  nor 
were  they  denied.  The  old  collar  was 
taken  from  him,  and  General  Lannes  or¬ 
dered  a  red  ribbon  to  replace  it,  with  a 
little  copper  medal,  on  which  were  in¬ 
scribed  these  words  : — u  II  perdit  une 
jam  be  a  la  battaile  d’ Austerlitz,  et  suava 
le  drapeau  de  son  regiment.”  On  the 
reverse  : — •“  Moustache,  chien  Francais  : 
qu’il  soit  partout  respecte  et  c’neri  comme 
un  brave.”  Meantime  it  was  found  ne¬ 
cessary  to  amputate  the  shattered  limb. — 
He  bore  the  operation  without  a  mur¬ 
mur,  and  limped  with  the  air  of  a  hero. 

One  day  a  chasseur,  mistaking  his  dog 
no  doubt,  hit  him  a  chance  blow  with  the 
flat  side  of  his  sabre.  Moustache,  piqued 
to  the  heart,  deserted,  abandoning  at  once 

his  regiment  and  his  family He  attached 

himself  to  some  dragoons,  and  followed 
them  into  Spain. 

He  contrived  to  be  infinitely  useful  in 
these  new  campaigns.  He  was  always 
first  up  and  first  dressed.  He  gave  no¬ 
tice  the  moment  anything  struck  him  as 
suspicious  ;  be  barked  at  the  least  noise, 
except  during  night  marches,  when  he 
received  a  hint  that  secrecy  was  desirable. 
At  the  affair  of  the  Sierra-Morina,  Mous¬ 
tache  gave  a  signal  proof  of  his  zeal  and 
skill,  by  bringing  home  in  safety  to  the 
camp,  the  horse  of  a  dragoon  who  had 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  killed.  How 
he  had  managed  it  no  one  could  tell  ex¬ 
actly  ;  and  the  moment  he  saw  him  iff 
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the  hands  of  a  soldier,  he  turned  and  flew 
back  to  the  field. 

Moustache  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball, 
on  the  1 1th  of  March,  1811,  at  the  taking 
of  Badajoz.  He  was  buried  on  the  scene 
of  his  last  glories,  collar,  medal,  and  all. 
A  plain  stone  served  him  for  a  monu¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  inscription  was  simply, — 
44  Cy  git  le  brave  Moustache.” 

The  French  historian  of  Moustache 
adds,  but,  we  hope,  without  sufficient 
authority,  that  the  Spaniards  afterwards 
broke  the  stone,  and  that  the  bones  of 
the  dog  were  burnt  by  order  of  the  In¬ 
quisition.— -Jan us  or  the  Edinburgh  Al¬ 
manack. 
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SHERIDAN  AND  LORD  RO- 
CHESTER. 

Sheridan  is  said  to  have  embodied  his 
graver  commentaries  on  the  correspon¬ 
dence  of  the  Whig  Lords  in  1811,  in  the 
following  jeu-d'  esprit ;  44  the  effect  of 
which,”  it  is  added,  44  in  a  certain  quar 
ter  may  be  easily  imagined.” 

AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  PRINCE 
In  all  humility  we  crave 
Our  Regent  may  become  our  slave; 

And  beiuv  so,  we  trust  tha  he 
Will  thaiiK  us  for  our  loyalty. 

Then  if  he’ll  help  us  to  pull  down 
His  father’s  dignity  and  crown, 

We’ll  make  him  in  some  time  to  come. 

The  greatest  Prince  in  Christendom. 

Whether  Sheridan  really  addressed 
these  lines  to  the  Prince  Regent,  we  can¬ 
not  say  ;  but  if  he  addressed  them  to  him 
as  original  ones,  he  presented  his  Royal 
Highness  with  a  great  libel  i\pon  his 
reading.  The  jeu-d'esprit  is  all  but  a 
transcript  from  some  well-known  lines  of 
Lord  Rochester,  and  a  bungling  one. 
Compare,  in  particular,  the  fourth  line. 

THE  COMMONS’  PETITION  TO  KING  CHARLES  II. 

In  all  humility  we  crave 

Our  sovereign  may  be  our  sl  ive  ; 

And  humbly  beg  that  he  will  be 
Betray’d  by  us  most  loyally  : 

And  if  he  please  once  to  lay  down 
His  sceptre,  dignity,  and  crown, 

We  ll  make  him,  for  the  time  to  come. 

The  greatest  Prince  in  Christendom. 

THE  KINO’S  ANSWER. 

Charles  at  this  time  having  no  need, 

Thanks  you  as  much  as  if  he  did. 

Speaking  of  the  King  and  Sheridan, 
we  ought  not  to  omit  the  mention  of  a 
fact  which  has  just  transpired.  The 


Prince  Regent,  it  appears,  offered  to  pro¬ 
cure  Sheridan  a  seat  in  Parliament,  for 
which  purpose  he  lodged  4,000/.  in  the 
hands  of  a  solicitor.  This  was  not  long 
before  the  death  of  Sheridan.  Though 
the  offer  was  declined,  the  Prince  did  not 
resume  the  money,  but  directed  that  She¬ 
ridan  might  have  it  for  his  private  pur¬ 
poses,  to  which  end  the  sum  was  actually 
appropriated.— New  Monthly  Mag. 


OPINIONS  FOR  182G. 

As  far  as  any  thing  can  be  predicated  of 
the  present,  by  the  most  immediate  past, 
I  shall  be  inclined  to  say  that  it  is  loyal, 
and  proper,  and  promotive  of  social  order 
— to  affect  a  certain  tone  of  liberality  or 
rather  of  good  fellowship  in  matters  of 
politics  ;  to  give  the  ministers  of  the  day 
credit  for  what  they  do,  without  casting 
too  violently  into  their  teeth  reproaches 
for  what  they  have  left  undone.  It  is 
rashionable  for  tories  to  be  liberal  in  po¬ 
litical  Economy,  and  for  whigs  to  make 
large  allowances  for  ministerial  corrup¬ 
tion.  It  is  good  taste  to  pity  the  Ca¬ 
tholics,  even  though  you  vote  against 
them  ;  and  a  laugh  may  be  indulged 
against  Lord  Eldon,  without  forfeiting 
your  place  in  good  company.  Personality 
and  invective  are  more  sparingly  em¬ 
ployed,  and  are  less  generally  admired 
than  last  year.  44  No  popery,”  as  some 
people  imagine,  is  growing  again  into 
favour,  and  it  certainly  is  possible  for  the 
advocates  of  Catholic  emancipation  to 
give  it  a  helping  hand,  by  pushing  for¬ 
ward  ultramontane  pretensions,  and  ad¬ 
vancing  Jesuitical  doctrines  ;  but  if  our 
judgment  be  not  greatly  deceived,  the 
movement  is,  for  the  present,  confined  to 
a  little  knot  of  intriguing  parsons,  and 
self-important  corporators ;  so  that  we 
sdiall  not  risk  the  loss  of  a  single  reader 
by  our  strenuous  support  of  religious 
liberty.  In  matters  of  religion,  the  war 
against  Sunday  apple-stalls  has  still  a 
certain  general  vogue,  but  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough’s  additions  to  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  are  so  far  thought  apocry¬ 
phal,  that  it  is  not  deemed  absolute  blas¬ 
phemy  to  deny  them.  The  tide  of  popu¬ 
larity  has  ceased  to  set  strongly  towards 
Hatton-garden  ;  and  strange  to  say,  men 
seek  for  religion  and  morality  in  Broad- 
street,  St.  Giles.  Mr.  Martin’s  efforts  to 
inoculate  the  lower  classes  with  humanity 
are  in  general  very  commendable  ;  but 
we  have  not  heard  that  a  single  country 
squire  has  been  sent  to  the  tread -mill,  for 
making  game  of  God’s  creatures.  Apro¬ 
pos  of  the  tread-mill ;  that  engine  is  still 
popularly  believed  to  be  a  mild,  effica¬ 
cious,  and  equal  instrument  of  punitli- 
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inent,  and  an  admirable  step  to  a  gradual 
reformation  of  manners.  Having  long 
beard3  on  a  Sunday  morning  is  decidedly 
“  a  barberous  deed;”  but  the  taste  is  not 
the  less  universally  in  favour  of  pastry¬ 
cooks’  shops  on  that  day  ;  and  Gunter  is 
not  a  bit  the  more  likely  to  be  hot  in  the 
next  world,  for  cooling  the  throats  of  his 
Sunday  customers  with  pine-apple  ice  in 
this.  Tithe  is  beyond  all  question  as 
good  property  as  an  estate,  if  not  abso¬ 
lutely  of  divine  right ;  but  Archbishop 
Magee’s  opinions  will  not  bear  examina¬ 
tion.  The  major  part  of  the  countiy  vil¬ 
lages  are  not  in  a  state  of  absolute  reli¬ 
gious  darkness  ;  but  the  wild  Irish  ought 
to  be  forced  to  read  the  bible  without  note 
or  comment,  whether  they  can  or  no.  As 
for  Mechanics’  Institutions,  I  am  afraid 
you  have  not  quite  made  up  your  mind, 
my  readers,  whether  they  are,  or  are  not, 
a  conspiracy  against  social  order  ;  but  I 
don’t  think  you  will  chip  off  a  man’s  nose 
for  advocating  them,  provided  it  be  mo¬ 
derately  and  with  good  discretion.  Mr. 
Kean  may  now  be  allowed  to  act  in  peace ; 
more  especially  as  the  Americans  have 
taken  to  quarrelling  with  his  morality. 
Miss  Foote  has— a  very  pretty  ancle. 
Washington  Irving  is  on  a  visit  with  his 
namesake.  Cobbett  is  on  the  road  to 
Coventry,  or  to  Rome,  iC  such  fellows  ” 
(as  Cowslip  says)  “  will  find  room  any 
where.”  Sir  Harcourt  Lees  will  not  be 
made  a  Protestant  bishop,  nor  Mr. 
O’Connell,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s 
Bench.  The  corn  laws  are  not  at  all  less 
popular  with  country  squires  than  they 
were  last  year :  I  don’t  know  how  matters 
may  be  in  Glasgow  and  Manchester. 
Forging  bank-notes  is  a  very  capital  of¬ 
fence  ;  and  so  too  is  stealing  apples  from 
an  orchard.  How  is  our  mother  Eve  to 
be  eradicated  from  fourth-form  boys  ? 
why,  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  Fine 
talking  this  ;  but  it  is  law  not  the  less ; 
“  ay  marry,  Crowner’s  quest  law.” — 
There  are  positively  no  abuses  whatever 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Paris  has  by 
many  degrees  fewer  attractions  than  for¬ 
merly,  and  a  residence  abroad  is  neither 
so  respectable  nor  so  economical  as  it  was 
thought  to  be  three  or  four  years  ago. 
The  perfection  of  dramatic  composition  is 
a  good  pantomime,  with  horses  and  real 
water.  Tragedy  is  a  bore,  and  comedy 
not  to  be  written.  In  music,  Allah , 
illah ,  allah,  there  is  no  god  but  Ros¬ 
sini,  and  Pasta  is  his  prophet.  The 
marriage  of  Unitarians  in  the  name  of  tire 
Holy  Trinity  is  no  mockery  of  sacred 
things,  no  violation  of  the  liberty  of  con¬ 
science,  and  tends  manifestly  and  directly 
to  the  support  of  church  and  state,  and 
to  promoting  “  glory  to  God  in  the  high¬ 


est,  and  On  earth  peace  and  gool  will 

towards  men  esto  perpetua  /”  Walter 
Scott  is  the  great  unknown,  Walter  Scott 
is  not  the  great  unknown  :  it  is  beginning 
to  pass  current  that  the  great  unknown  is 
— a  steam  engine.  Country  bank  notes 
are  not  quite  as  good  as  sovereigns,  and 
joint-stock  companies  are  excellent  sink¬ 
ing-funds  for  a  floating  capital.  The 
Greeks  don’t  care  two  straws  for  liberty, 
and  the  Turks  are  tolerably  good  Christ¬ 
ians.  “  Charley  is  my  darling,”  is  the 
darling  of  all  good  judges  of  music; 
a  We  are  all  noddin,”  does  not  set  peo¬ 
ple  to  sleep  ;  and  u  Cherry  ripe”  is  not 
the  least  upon  the  turn.  There  exists  in 
the  City  of  London  a  corporate  body 
called  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
though,  like  Russell-squaxe,  after  Hook’s 
borrowed  joke,  it  is  not  very  generally 
known.  It  produces  first-rate  geniuses, 
and  is  of  infinite  utility  to  social  order. 
It  is  not  an  engine  of  state  quackery.  We 
deem  it  still  fashionable  to  talk  of  u  the 
Arts”  in  England  ;  and  1,4  portrait  of  a 
gentleman”  passes  current  as  synonymous 
for  a  picture.  London  has  changed  its 
mind,  and  Is  no  longer  going  to  York, 
having  lately  advanced  two  stages  on  the 
Bath  road.  Nothing  Last  of  the  spojt 
w  where  formerly  stood  Hyde  Park  turn¬ 
pike  gate,”  to  be  longer  construed  as  in 
London.  Has  the  Opera  House  a  wall 
to  stand  upon  ?  amptias  inquirendum. 
Mr.  T.  Moore  is  gone  to  Edinburgh  to 
consult  Sir  W.  Scott  on  his  proposed 
Life  of  Lord  Byron  ;  and  Sir  W.  will 
probably  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
of  consulting  Mr.  T.  M.  on  his  proposed 
Life  of  Napoleon.  Mr.  Canning  is  gone 
to  consult  the  Emperor  Alexander  on  his 
proposed  bill  for  emancipating  the  Ca¬ 
tholics.  And  Messrs.  Campbell  and 
Brougham  have  written  to  the  College  of 
the  Propaganda  on  the  foundation  of  the 
London  University.  Her  Frieschutz  has 
shot  his  seventh  bullet.  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  are  the  only  places  of  gentlemanly 
education,  and  Greek  metres  and  nonsense 
verses  often  ably  contribute  to  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  affairs  and  the  formation  of 
statesmen.  All  the  world  are  agreed  on 
the  propriety  of  one  half  of  the  proposed 
plans  for  improving  the  metropolis — that 
which  relates  to  pulling  down  the  old 
houses.  Roman  cement  is  more  durable 
and  sightly  than  stone ;  and  of  all  tie 
orders  of  architecture,  Nash’s  disorder  is 
the  most  admirable— a  most  admired  dis¬ 
order”  -—Shakspcare.  The  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  religion  is  the  best  possible  for  the 
Continent,  and  the  worst  for  Irishmen  s 
yet  it  is  better  that  the  Irish  should  be 
Papists  than  Unitarians  :  ergo,  Unitari¬ 
ans  may  sit  in  Parliament,  and  Catholics 
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must  be  excluded.  Some  slight  doubts 
we  allowable  on  the  policy  of  checking 
infidelity  by  persecution.  A  man  who 
has  spent  his  whole  days  and  nights  over 
law-books  and  briefs,  is  the  best  possible 
judge  of  life  and  philosophy  ;  and  a  seat 
on  the  bench  is  an  indisputable  title  to  an 
intuitive  knowledge  of  political  economy, 
and  the  nature  of  things — vide  Judge 
Best  v.  Harriet  Wilson’s  printer.  The 
people  of  England  are  the  wisest  and  best 
of  men  ;  the  most  thinking  and  the  most 
religious  people  in  the  world.  The  na¬ 
tives  of  the  Continent  are  a  set  of  fools, 
knaves,  and  atheists.  London  porter  is 
as  wholesome  as  it  is  palatable.  The 
lord  mayor  is  the  greatest  potentate  in 
Europe.  Lord  Amherst  is  the  greatest 
governor-general  India  ever  saw.  John 
Bull  is  the  pink  of  courtesy  and  profun¬ 
dity  ;  and  the  Scotch  boroughs  are  mo¬ 
dels  of  popular  election. 

These,  I  take  it,  are  the  most  popular 
and  prevalent  opinions  going.  As  many 
as  are  of  this  opinion  will  please  to  say 
u  Aye  those  of  a  contrary  opinion  will 
say  u  No and  the  Ayes  have  it.  lb. 


LETTERS  FROM  JOHN  WESLEY 
AND  ALLAN  RAMSAY 

JOHN  WESLEY.* 

I  AM  afraid,  Sir,  1  shall  not  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  procuring  you  those  tunes  till 
1  return  to  London.  The  gentleman 
from  whom  I  expected  to  procure  them 
is  not  yet  come  hither. 

I  have  desired  Mr.  Swindells  to  beg 
your  acceptance  of  two  or  three  little  tracts 
which  perhaps  you  have  not  seen.  I  had 
forgot  to  mention  one,  which,  (if  you  have 
it  not  already,)  would  probably  give  you 
pleasure.  The  title  is  (nearly)  this,  “  A 
Letter  to  a  Bishop,  occasioned  by  some 
late  Discoveries  in  Religion.”  There  are 
two  parts  of  it. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

23rd  Oct.  1749.  John  "Wesley. 

<i  > 

ALLAN  RAMSAY 

Sin, — I  hope  by  this  time  you  have  given 
shelter  under  your  roof  to  my  Jean  Jaques 
Rousseau  ;  who,  if  he  should  prove  less 
witty,  will  be,  at  the  same  time,  less 
ungrateful,  less  mischievous,  and  less 
changeable,  than  his  predecessor.  I  am 
afraid,  however,  that  both  of  them  are 
attended  with  more  expense  than  their 
company  is  worth,  as  you  will  see  by  the 
note  which,  in  obedience  to  your  com- 

*  These  letters  are  addressed  to  Richard  Da¬ 
venport,  Esq. 


mands,  I  hare  enclosed,  who  am,  with 
great  repect, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obliged, 

and  most  humble  servant, 

Allan  Ramsay. 

London ,  June  1G,  1/C7* 

THE  SAME 

Sir, — I  have  received  the  money  of  your 
draught  for  Rousseau’s  picture  and  frame, 
for  which  I  give  you  a  great  many  thanks. 
As  to  the  original ,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  the  last  advices  we  had  of  him  were 
by  Lady  Holland,  who  arrived  at  Calais 
the  day  after  he  left  it,  and  where  he  had 
entertained  the  simple  inhabitants  with 
the  hair  breadth  ’ scapes  his  liberty  and 
life  had  made  in  England.  Where  he 
has  disposed  of  himself  we  have  not  yet 
learnt ;  but  so  much  importance  will  not 
continue  long  anywhere  without  being 
discovered. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  Sir, 

Your  most  obliged, 

and  most  humble  servant, 

Allan  Ramsay. 

London ,  July  8,  1787 

European  Magazine. 


A  HINT  TO  WHIST  PLAYERS. 

We  (I  and  my  constant  partner,  in  love 
and  whist,)  have  had  a  long  run  latterly, 
like  the  bankers,  of  ill  luck.  Night  after 
night — for  the  cards  are  of  as  regular  oc¬ 
currence  as  our  Hyson — we  have  lost  an 
average  half-dozen  of  rubbers,  without 
the  set-off  of  a  single  point  against  the 
score. 

Probably  it  may  be  hinted  here  that  we 
are  no  adepts,  and  it  would  not  become 
me  to  speak  in  contradiction.  I  confess 
willingly  that  I  am  not  a  Hoyle;  yet, 
such  as  we  are,  jointly,  we  have  overcome 
players  of  high  repute.  Not  unto  our¬ 
selves,  but  to  propitious  Fortune  we  at¬ 
tributed  those  victories  ;  and  now,  under 
our  own  reverses,  we  claim  to  complain, 
as  the  “  Dabs'”  did,  of  a  partial  dispen¬ 
sation. 

I  can  put  up  with  an  occasional  bad 
card-hand,  as  Job-like  as  any  one.  A 
sorry,  solitary  deuce  of  trumps  now  and 
then ,  does  not  put  me  beside  my  tenour. 
I  can  go  trumpless  even  once,  twice  or 
thrice,  without  an  imprecation.  I  can 
sort,  without  pouting,  some  thirteen  rab¬ 
ble  cards,  and  endure  as  heroically  as 
Brighthelmstone  tradesfolk,  a  temporary 
privation  of  king  and  court  favour.  It 
would  be  strange,  if  the  losses  and  crosses 
I  have  suffered  in  human  dealings,  had 
not  taught  me  philosophy  to  endure  any 
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reasonable  proportion  of  whist  adversity. 
If  I  can  reckon  up  without  fretting,  the 
niggardly  balances  that  are  made  out  to 
me  by  my  bookseller,  I  may  surely,  with¬ 
out  chafing,  tell  over  a  beggarly  account 
of  pips. 

My  gentle  ally,  as  her  mild,  placid 
countenance  might  vouch  for,  exceeds  me 
in  resignation.  She  is  the  last  whist- 
player  in  the  world  to  be  put  out  by  a 
fair  average  of  mishaps ;  but  the  repeated 
frowns  of  fortune,  fickle,  alas!  no  more, 
but  against  us  perversely  constant, — have 
ruffled  even  my  meek  partner.  The  acute 
mischance  may  be  got  over,  but  our  con¬ 
firmed  ill  luck  has  become  chronical.  A 
temporary  foul  breeze  may  be  worn  out 
patiently,  but  a  trade  wind  in  one’s  teeth, 
what  mortal  can  bear  ? 

There  is  nothing  mortifying,  it  may  be 
said,  in  being  outshuffied  by  a  pack  of 
pasteboard  ;  that  kings,  queens,  knaves  : 
two  by  honours,  or  all  the  honours,  fall 
to  our  adversaries,  is  the  inevitable  re¬ 
sult  of  position  in  the  cards,  and  dispa¬ 
rages  neither  skill  nor  desert  of  our’s. 
They  were  our’s,  they  are  their’s,  and 
may  be  our’s  again.  That  indeed  is  the 
pleasurable  alternation  in  games  of  see¬ 
saw  and  of  chance.  But  to  rest  always  on 
the  humble  ground  without  any  turn  in 
the  air,  to  be  invariably  cut  by  the  better 
trumps,  to  be  shunned  by  the  aces,  and 
never  visited  by  the  kings  ;  to  be  sent  to 
Coventry  by  all  good  cards  ;  to  thrive 
never  ;  and,  never  thriving,  to  be  sneered 
at  implicitly  by  the  old  scandalous  adage, 
— oh,  ’tis  intolerable  ! 

What  antique  sacrifices  or  mysterious 
ceremonious  rites,  to  the  filletted  goddess 
have  we  omitted  ?  Will  she  never,  never 
again  turn  for  us  the  tables,  as  we  have 
turned  often  our  unwieldy,  unlucky 
chairs  ? 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  our  worst 
grievance  :  there  is  a  sore  within  a  sore. 
It  is  the  grave,  demure,  hypocritical  vi¬ 
sages  of  our  conquerors,  when  they  rise 
up,  it  may  be,  from  their  tenth  victory, 
that  galls  us  more  than  our  defeat.  With 
prim,  serious  features,  more  worthy  of  a 
Quaker-rite  than  of  whist  settlements, 
they  pick  up  (the  buckram  dowagers  l) 
and  pocket  the  trophy  coin.  To  judge 
from  our  faces  ’tis  a  drawn  game,  a  four¬ 
fold  disappointment ;  but  whist,  as  the 
world  knows,  is  incapable  of  such  lame 
and  impotent  conclusions.  “  Two,”  says 
Air.  Battle,  the  eloquent  encomiast  of 
whist,  “  two  are  exalted,  two  again  are 
mortified;”  but  it  would  puzzle  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Lavater  to  say  which  was  which, 
at  the  close  of  our  melancholy  rubbers. 
As  far  as  physiognomy  goes,  the  winners 
protest  that  they  would  as  lief  have  fore¬ 


gone  the  double  points,  and  the  money. 
They  have  not  achieved  success,  but  had 
it  thrust  upon  them.  They  repent,  like 
Coriolanus,  of  their  conquest.  They  be¬ 
grudge  themselves,  or  might  be  supposed 
to  begrudge  themselves  their  gains — -if  it 
were  not  a  joint  object  with  them  to  be 
as  successful  as  sad.  They  are  loath,  so 
their  formal  looks  signify,  to  put  us  to  the 
trial  of  a  triumph  ;  or  they  fear,  and  half 
anticipate  the  pigeon-like  flutter  of  the 
whole  brood  .  of  pasteboard  about  their 
wary  ears. 

If  they  mean  thus,  let  them  know  that 
we  hate  their  sham  insincere  moderation, 
we  are  offended  by  their  uncourteous  mis¬ 
trust.  Do  they  think,  forsooth,  that  we 
can  afford  to  lose  so  many  shillings 
nightly,  and  of  that  they  never  affect  a 
doubt,  but  that  we  are  too  poor  in  pa¬ 
tience  to  put  up  with  a  simple  smile  ? 
Is  it  less  an  offence  to  question  our  good 
breeding  and  self-government,  than  to 
hint  a  suspicion  of  our  finances  ?  Is  the 
suppressed  chuckle  in  their  sleeves  Ijkely 
to  be  less  provoking  than  the  fair  frank 
laugh  against  us  ?  Do  they  flatter  them¬ 
selves,  that  we  perceived  not,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  their  ill-concealed -gigglings  and 
titterings  behind  their  card-fans,  for  joy 
of  the  lucky  distribution  ?  Did  their 
lurking  aces  leap  out  lingeringly’,  reluc¬ 
tantly,  or  eagerly,  upon  our-  untimely 
queens  and  kings  ?  Did  they  chuckle  or 
sigh,  with  overmastering  trumps,  to  cut 
up  the  poor  remnants  of  hopeful  Suits  ? 
It  would  be  better  if  they  clapped  their 
hands  and  crowed  over  us,  bragging  would 
be  preferable  to  their  mock  modesty.  We 
scorn  their  untimely  gravity  ;  we  resent 
their  insolent  humility.  Do  they  think 
we  are  not  competent  to  carry  off  ten  times 
their  prosperity,  or  our  own  losses,  with  an 
equal  propriety  !  To  be  sure,  say  they, 
the  honours  fell  very  much  against  you, 
or  some  such  impertinent  condolence.  Do 
we  or  chance  need  their  excuses  ?  do  we 
writhe  or  blaspheme  under  our  reflections  ? 
If  at  such  moments  I  do  betray  some  tokens 
of  impatience,  utter  a  few  peevish  pishes, 
it  is  because  theirfriumph  of  temper  has 
u  triumphed  over  mine.” 

Is  our  skill  so  notably  inferior,  to  find 
another  explanation  for  their  manners, 
that  our  defeat  is  a  joyless  and  matter-of- 
course  termination  ?  Their  good  fortune, 
which  made  another  result  improbable, 
forbids  such  an  interpretation.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  some  rare  instances  aforetime, 
when  chance  favoured  us,  they  have  beett 
pleased  to  express  that  no  skill  could 
compete  with  such  lucky  cards  as  we  held, 
or  some  speech  as  tantamount  to  the  as¬ 
sumption. 

It  is  still  possible,  and  for  their  mo- 
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dcsty’s  sake  desirable,  that  they  are  of 
those  lukewarm  players,  the  aversion  of 
Mrs.  Battle,  the  half-and-half  gamesters*, 
u  who  have  no  objection  to  take  a  hand  if 
you  want  one  to  make  up  a  rubber  ;  who 
affirm  that  they  have  no  pleasure  in  win¬ 
ning  ;  that  they  like  to  win  one  game 
and  to  lose  another ;  that  they  can  wile 
away  an  hour  very  agreeably  at  a  card 
table,  but  are  indifferent  whether  they 
play  or  no.” 

There  is  no  offence  in  that  case,  to  any 
but  themselves  in  their  listless  achieve¬ 
ments.  They  only  amuse  themselves  in 
a  melancholy  manner  (as  Froissart  twits 
us),  according  to  the  custom  of  their 
breed.  But  1  would  rather  play  (they 
must  pardon  me)  against  double  dum¬ 
mies,  or  be  beaten  by  two  wooden  whist 
dolls,  cousins  to  the  chess-playing  auto¬ 
maton.  At  any  rate,  since  it  is  all  one 
to  their  faces  and  feeling,  I  would  rather 
that  they  lost  than  we,  the  money  and  the 
rubbers.  ’Tis  my  pleasant  infirmity  not 
to  be  proof  against  the  excitements  and 
depressions  of  the  game.  A  main  good 
stroke  of  chance  or  skill  makes  me 
chuckle :  I  love  to  mutter  a  half  earnest 
malediction  on  an  untimely  ace.  The 
odd  trick  makes  me  rub  my  palms  toge¬ 
ther.  1  like  to  win  my  battle,  and  then 
to  have  an  illumination. 

After  all,  possibly  I  have  done  the 
dear  dowagers  an  injustice.  It  is  per¬ 
chance  some  formality-rule  of  the  old 
buckram  age,  that  compels  their  features 
to  that  demure  fashion.  The  courtly 
Chesterfield,  of  sway  absolute  in  their 
school-time,  denounces,  i  recollect,  the 
vulgarity  of  audible  and  hearty  laughter; 
and,  at  or  after  a  rubber  of  whist*  he  may 
somewhere  have  forbidden  them  to  smile. 
’Tis  a  maxim,  perhaps,  in  some  old  Dil- 
worth  cede  of  courtesy,  but  it  is  an  error 
in  whist-breeding,  and  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
punged.  There  is  a  special  proverb 
against  it : — 

"  Let  those  lautih  that  win.” 

Thomas  Pam. 

London  Magazine. 


ANECDOTE  OF  BURKE  AND 
SHERIDAN. 

The  irritability  of  Burke  is  well  known, 
and  was  strongly  exemplified  on  many 
occasions  in  the  course  of  Hasting’s  im¬ 
peachment,  in  his  conduct,  not  only  to¬ 
wards  his  opponents,  but  also  towards  hie 
colleagues.  On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Michael 
Angelo  Taylor  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim 
to  this  infirmity.  Burke  had  put  a  ques¬ 
tion,  the  only  one,  it  is  said,  which  he 
had  ever  put  that  was  unexceptionable, 


both  in  substance  and’ in  form  Mr.  Daw', 
(t-b.e  late  Lord  Ellenborough,),  one  of 
Hastings’s  counsel,  objected  to  it,  and 
was  stating  the  grounds  of  his  objection, 
when,  perceiving  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  enter¬ 
ing  the  manager’s  box,  he  congratulated 
the  house  that  the  candour  and  legal  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  learned  manager,  (meaning 
Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor,)  would  at  once  induce 
him  to  admit  that  such  a  question  could 
not  be  put  consistently  with  those  rules  of 
evidence  with  which  his  learned  friend 
was  so  eminently  conversant.  Upon 
which,  M.  A.  Taylor,  (who  had  never 
before  been  so  respectfully  referred  to  as 
an  authority,  and  who  was  worked  upon 
like  the  crow  in  the  fable  complimented 
on  her  singing,)  coming  forward,  requested 
the  learned  counsel  to  restate  the  question, 
which  Mr.  Law  having  done,  Mr.  T.  in¬ 
stantly  observed,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  contend  that  it  was  admissible.  On 
this,  Mr.  Burke,  forgetting  every  thing 
but  his  question,  seized  M.  A.  Taylor  by 
the  collar,  exclaiming  :  44  You  little  vil¬ 
lain  !  Put  him  in  irons,  put  him  in 
irons,”  dragged  him  down,  and  had  al¬ 
most  succeeded  in  throttling  him,  when 
Mr.  Fox  came  in  to  his  rescue.  The 
scene  is  by  no  one  more  pleasantly  de¬ 
scribed  than  by  Mr.  Michael  Angelo 
Taylor  himself. 

—  There  is  a  fine  image  of  Sheridan’s, 
which  I  have  heard  but  never  seen  in, 
print :  it  should  not  be  lost.  Describing 
the  effect  produced  by  the  march  of  Hast¬ 
ings  from  Oude  to  Bonazes,  he  said: 
44  Terror  in  his  front,  rebellion  in  his 
rear  ;  for  wherever  the  heel  of  oppression 
was  raised,  trodden  misery  sprung  up  and 
looked  about  for  vengeance.”  This  has 
escaped  die  reporter  of  the  speech.  Ib. 


PAUL  PRY 

I  t  lias  not,  we  believe,  been  observed  by 
any  journalist,  that  the  principal  plot  of 
this  dramatic  piece  is  borrowed  from  Le 
Vieux  Celibataire  of  Collin-Harleville. 
Like  Witherington,  Dubriage  is  tyran¬ 
nized  over  by  two  artful  domestics,  who 
have  intercepted  his  nephew’s  letters, 
Mrs.  Subtle  is  faithfully  copied  from  the 
prototype  in  the  original  piece ;  and 
nearly  all  the  minor  details  of  this  part  of 
the  drama  are  the  same.  We  do  not  men¬ 
tion  this  circumstance  from  any  wish  to 
detract  from  the  merit  of  Mr.  Poole,  who 
has  so  skilfully  adapted  the  piece  to  our 
stage,  but  because  it  is  somewhat  singular 
that  the  copy  should  neither  have  been 
avowred  by  him,  nor  pointed  out  by  any 
one  else,  the  original  being  so  well  known 
to  the  admirers  of  the  French  dramas ; 
had  it  been  an  obgeuve  or  forgotten  pro- 
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duction,  we  should  not  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  at  its  not  being  recognised  in  its 
present  form.  The  character  of  Paul  Pry, 
which  the  author  has  engrafted  on  the 
French  stock,  and  which  he  has  with  so 
much  ability  made  to  contribute  to  the 
denouementof  the  plot,  sufficiently  rescues 
him  from  the  imputation  of  being  a  mere 
copier  or  an  awkward  plagiarist.  We 
must  observe,  too,  that  there  is  some  ori¬ 
ginality,  at  least,  in  the  idea  of  represent¬ 
ing  curiosity  as  a  male  rather  than  a 
female  failing.  We  wish,  however,  that 
the  author  would  marry  his  hero,  and 
give  a  pair  of  Prys.  Paul  would  make 
an  excellent  husband,  as  his  curiosity, 
great  as  it  is,  would  never  render  him 
troublesome  at  home. — Literary  Chron. 


Site  ©atijerer. 

**  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 

men  s  stuff.” — Wotton, 

Doctor.  Farmer,  in  preaching,  was 
so  loud  and  hurried  in  his  enunciation, 
and  so  violent  in  his  setting  off,  as  to 
make  nervous  people  start.  As  a  proof 
of  his  hurrying  manner  in  the  pulpit,  he 
used  to  relate,  that  having  been  to  preach 
at  Huntingdon,  on  his  return,  riding  over 
the  bridge,  he  heard  a  man  say  to  his 
companion,  44  Aye,  there  he  goes ;  if  he 
rides  as  fast  as  he  preaches,  he  will  soon 
be  at  Cambridge.” 

RATCLIFFE. 

This  celebrated  collector  of  old  black 
letter  books  resided  in  East-lane,  Red- 
riffe.  His  house  was  once  on  fire,  and  he 
ran  about  the  place  like  a  madman,  ex¬ 
claiming,  44  Oh,  my  Caxtons  !  oh,  my 
Caxtons  !’’  His  housekeeper,  thinking 
he  meant  his  wigs,  said,  44  Sir,  I  beg  you 
will  not  be  so  uneasy  about  your  wigs ; 
they  are  all  safe.” 

WALPOLE. 

One  of  the  principal  maxims  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  the  first  Earl  of  Orford 
of  that  name,  was  44  Not  to  stir  what  is 
at  rest.”  However,  Sir  Robert  being  af¬ 
flicted  with  the  stone,  after  having  recourse 
to  a  variety  of  nostrums  for  the  relief  o* 
that  dreadful  disorder,  took  Mrs.  Ste¬ 
phens’s  medicine,  then  newly  discovered 
(for  which  Parliament  gave  her  £5,000), 
which  killed  him.  On  his  death  bed  he 
said,  “  He  fell  by  the  neglect  of  his  own 
maxim.” 

PUNCTUATION. 

Sometimes  the  ancient  oracles  accom¬ 
plished  their  prophecies  by  the  transpo¬ 
sition  of  a  stop,  as  in  the  well  known 


answer  to  a  soldier,  inquiring  his  fate  in 
the  war  for  which  he  was  about  to  em¬ 
bark,  44  Ibis,  redibis ,  Nunquam  in  hello 
peribis .”  The  warrior  set  off  in  high 
spirits  upon  the  faith  of  this  prediction, 
and  fell  in  the  first  engagement ;  when 
his  widow  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
informed,  that  he  should  have  put  the 
full  stop  after  the  word  nunquam ,  which 
would  probably  have  prevented  his  going 
to  the  war.  F.  W.  D 


BLUNDER  IN  SMOLLETT’S 
HISTORY. 

Smollett,  speaking  of  the  aborigines 
of  Britain  in  the  opening  of  his  “  History 
of  England,”  gravely  states,  44  that  they 
were  extremely  numerous,  living  in  cot¬ 
tages  thatched  with  straw ,  like  those  of 
the  Gauls,  and  feeding  large  herds  of 
cattle  ;  they  sowed  no  corn .”  Where, 
in  the  name  of  all  the  profundity  of  dull¬ 
ness,  did  they  get  this  straw ,  in  an  age 
when  they  were  wholly  cut  off  from  the 
Continent  ?  It  could  never  have  been 
worth  while  for  the  Romans  or  Phoeni¬ 
cians  to  carry  it  hither  in  their  galleys. 

C.  H. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Davy  outlie  Orders  of  Architecture.  Man¬ 
ners  and  Customs  of  all  Nations,  No.  I.  Oh 
Matrimony  and  Celibacy.  Alphonso.  P.'J'.W.  ; 
and  G:  W.  N.  in  our  next. 

We  almost  fear  tbe  length  of  A.  B.  G.'s  com¬ 
munication  will  be  an  objection. 

We  are  afraid  we  shall  be  suspected" of  some¬ 
thing  like  hostility  to  tire  Muses  when  we  ns. sure 
our  correspondents  that  the  liberality  of  their 
poetic  contributions  so  far  exceeds  our  power 
of  gratifying  their  wishes,  that  if  we  inserted 
nothing  else  in  the  Mirror  for  some  months  to 
come,  we  should  not  exhaust  the  stock  we  have 
on  hand. 

We  stumble  at  the  threshold  in  the  Ode  on  the 
Birth  of  Birkbeck,  when  we  find  “  gripe  ”  ipade 
to  rhyme  with  “  might  ”  in  the  first  two  lines. 

The  following  have  been  received,  and  are  in¬ 
tended  for  insertion  : — G.  R.  R.  F.  B _ t  M—n. 

C.  H  G.  H.  W.  G.  B.  C.  P.  Kiny  Cole. 

Mr.  Chapman  will  see  we  are  anticipating  his 
wishes. 

The  drawing  kindly  sent  by  S.  I .  B.  is  in.  the 
hands  of  the  engraver. 

Can  the  gentleman  who  favoured  us  with  a 
drawing  of  Archbishop  Laud's  House,  further 
oblige  us  with  a  description  of  it  ? 

T.  C.  B.  shall  he  attended  to. 

An  Antiquarian  has  been  partially  anticipated 
in  the  Mirror. 

We  shall  feel  obliged  by  the  view  ofiTered  by 
Georgette. 
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Hackney,  a  small  village  in  the  envi¬ 
rons  of  London,  contained  many  houses 
of  great  antiquity,  which,  within  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  have  been  levelled 
with  the  ground,  or  so  altered  as  scarcely 
to  be  recognised.  Tho  house  of  which 
we  now  present  an  engraving,  is  a  curious 
specimen  of  ancient  architecture.  It  was 
situated  in  W ell-street,  Hackney,  and  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Prior  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  This  ancient 
institution  appears  to  have  had  considera¬ 
ble  possessions  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  particularly  at  Hackney, 
for  we  find,  that  in  the  year  1352,  the 
Prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  granted  a 
capital  mansion,  or  place,  in  Hackney, 
called  Beaulieu,  late  the  property  of  John 
de  Banbury,  to  John  Blaunch  and  Nicho¬ 
las  Shculych,  to  be  held  by  an  annual 
quit.rent  of  6s.  8<1.  The  site  of  this 
mansion,  Lyson  supposes  to  have  been 
the  same  which  Stow  calls  Shoreditch- 
Vol  vri.  E 


place,  but  says  he  knows  not  how  it  ac¬ 
quired  that  name.  Since  Stow’s  time  it 
has  been  called  Shore-place  ;  and  a  tra¬ 
dition  has  prevailed  that  it  was  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Jane  Shore,  to  support  which  a 
portrait,  said  to  be  of  her,  was  formerly 
shown  there.  The  old  mansion  was 
pulled  down  some  years  ago,  when  the 
name  of  Shore-place  was  given  to  a  row 
of  houses  built  near  its  site. 

We  might  enumerate  other  houses  of 
considerable  antiquity  at  Hackney,  such 
as  Barber’s  Baron,  or  Barber’s  Barn,  so 
called  from  its  standing  on  a  spot  of 
ground  termed  Barbour  Berns,  which 
was  situated  in  Mare-street,  and  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Colonel  Okey,  the  regicide. — 
Near  the  old  church  there  was  an  anti¬ 
quated  house,  on  the  front  of  which  was 
the  following  inscription — Hcec  domus 
fuit  extructa  mem  or  are  qualuor  Chris¬ 
topher  o  Cr wrick ,  Hector ex  1520. 
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THE  HINDOOS. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Or  all  studies,  I  know  of  none  more  de¬ 
lightful  than  that  of  mankind.  It  might 
naturally  be  expected  that  persons  pre¬ 
tending  to  learning  would  be  found 
thoroughly  conversant  with  these  sub¬ 
jects,  yet  how  rarely  do  we  find  it  the 
case.  To  afford  amusement  to  all  is  the 
object  of  these  sketches,  and  should  they 
meet  the  approbation,  it  is  presumed  they 
deserve,  the  author’s  trouble  will  be 
amply  requited. 

The  character  of  the  Hindoos  is  sin¬ 
gular  in  the  extreme ;  they  shudder  at  the 
idea  of  killing  a  monkey ,  but  in  religious 
affairs  do  not  hesitate  to  commit  the  most 
barbarous  atrocities.  They  belieye  in 
various  gods,  the  chief  of  which  are 
Brama,  Sltuva,  and  Vishnu,  the  Indian 
trinity.  Their  sacred  books  inculcate 
many  moral  precepts,  but  are  so  loaded 
with  superstitious  rites  and  observances  as 
to  spoil  the  beauties  they  contain.  From 
among  numerous  ridiculous  stories  I 
select  the  following  one  •  —  u  A  giant 
called  Paladas,  having  rolled  up  the  earth 
like  a  sheet  of  paper ,  carried  it  on  his 
shoulders  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea ; 
Vishnu,  in  the  form  of  a  man  with  a 
boar's  head,  attacked  the  giant,  and  rip¬ 
ped  open  his  belly ;  he  then  plunged  into 
the  sea  to  bring  up  the  earth,  which  he 
seized  with  his  tusks,  and  placed  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  as  it  was  before, 
putting  several  mountains  on  it  to  keep 
it  in  equilibrium.”  We  may  easily 
imagine  the  degraded  condition  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  hold  such  sublime  notions  of  their 
deities.  The  Hindoos  have  a  particular 
veneration  for  the  vulture  (and  indeed, 
generally  speaking,  for  all  animals)  ;  an 
English  officer  having  by  chance  shot  one 
of  these  birds,  a  deputation  immediately 
waited  upon  him  for  its  body,  which  was 
delivered  to  them  and  buried  with  great 
solemnity.  These  people  have  an  hospi¬ 
tal  at  Surat  for  sick,  lame,  and  aged 
animals.  The  quadrupeds  are  suffered 
to  range  at  large,  but  the  birds  are 
confined  in  cages.  It  is  stated  that 
there  exists  a  tribe  in  the  Carnatic,  the 
women  of  which  are  not  suffered  to  be 
seen  by  any  man,  not  even  their  husbands, 
who  never  visit  them  but  in  the  dark. 
The  marriages  of  the  Hindoos  are  con¬ 
ducted  with  great  pomp,  except  the 
gandarva ,  which  is  merely  the  mutual  con¬ 
sent  of  the  parties,  who  without  witnesses 


exchange  their  necklaces  or  wreaths  of 
flowers,  the  bride  saying,  “  I  am  thy 
wife,”  and  the  bridegroom  |  replying, 
“  it  is  true.”  We  are  informed  by  Per¬ 
rin  that  the  following  singular  custom 
exists  in  the  Carnatic,  at  marriages : — 
When  the  young  couple  are  solemnly  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  temple  of  the  idol,  the 
bride  presents  her  hand  to  the  priest, 
who  cuts  off  the  third  and  little  finger  at 
the  second  joint.-  Their  funerals  are  also 
conducted  with  considerable  magnificence. 
In  Guzerat  there  exists  a  tribe  called 
the  Gosaings,  who  frequently  bury  per¬ 
sons  before  they  expire.  The  horrid 
crime  of  infanticide  was  formerly  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  Rajekoomars,  but  was  hap¬ 
pily  prevented  by  the  interference  of  the 
English.  The  shocking  practice  of  burn¬ 
ing  is  too  well  known  to  require  com¬ 
menting  on  here.  Charity  and  hospitality 
exist  among  the  Hindoos  not  only  in  word 
but  in  deed.  “  Hospitality  (say  they)  is 
commanded  to  be  exercised  even  towards 
an  enemy,  when  he  cometh  into  thine 
house ;  the  tree  doth  not  v/ithdraw  its 
shade  even  from  the  woodcutter.  Good 
men  extend  their  charity  even  to  the  vilest 
animals.  The  moon  doth  not  withhold 
her  light  even  from  the  Chandala.*” 
The  Hindoos  are  divided  into  different 
castes,  a  particular  description  of  which 
will  be  found  in  Hindostan  in  Miniature , 
published  in  1822  ;  that  very  interesting 
work  speaking  of  the  Malabar  barbers, 
observes,  44  They  commonly  set  up  shop 
under  a  tree,  the  foliage  of  which  screens 
them  from  the  sun.  Their  basin  is  the 
half  of  a  cocoa-nut-shell,  and  their  ra¬ 
zors  have  very  broad  blades,  the  edge  of 
which  is  convex.  The  Malabars  shave 
not  only  the  beard  but  likewise  the  whole 
head,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  lock 
at  the  crown,  and  their  mustachios,  which 
they  constantly  retain.” — Vol.  v.  p.  35 
and  36.  The  Hindoos  are  remarkable 
for  their  tardiness,  and  aptness  to  break 
promises.  They  are  however  celebrated 
for  their  filial  obedience.  They  are  skil¬ 
ful  artificers,  but  very  slow  in  their  work. 
The  manners  of  the  Hindoos  are  re¬ 
markably  simple ;  their  general  dish  is 
curry,  a  sort  of  stew  made  in  various 
ways,  with  meat  and  fish.  Rice  is  also 
used  in  great  profusion.  At  meals  the 
Hindoos,  generally  speaking,  sit  cross- 
legged  on  carpets,  cushions,  or  rush 
mats  ;  they  have  neither  knives,  forks, 
nor  table  cloths,  and  use  nothing  but 
their  hands  to  eat  with.  The  stature  of 
the  Hindoos  is  much  the  same  as  the 
Europeans,  but  they  are  less  muscular 
and  robust.  The  men  wear  ear-rings  and 

*  A cai\*  detested  oj  tij^  Rtuioos. 
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bracelets,  and  are  fond  of  decorating 
themselves  with  diamonds  and  other  pre¬ 
cious  stones  ;  their  slippers  are  frequently 
embroidered  with  gold  and  silver  ;  those 
of  princes  being  sometimes  adorned  with 
gems  of  great  value-  The  slippers  or 
sandals  of  the  lower  orders  are  made  of 
coarse  woollen  cloth  or  leather.  The  fe¬ 
males  are  noted  for  delicacy,  regularity 
of  features,  and  extreme  modesty  ;  they 
are  marriageable  at  •  the  age  of  ten  or 
twelve  years,  and  are  considered  to  be 
old  at  twenty  or  twenty-five.  “  The 
houses  of  the  Hindoos  ”  says  the  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Brittanica ,  u  make  a  worse  ap¬ 
pearance  than  could  be  supposed  from 
their  ingenuity  in  other  respects.  On 
each  side  of  the  door,  towards  the  street, 
is  a  narrow  gallery  covered  by  the  slope 
of  the  roof  which  projects  over  it,  and 
which,  a3  far  as  the  gallery  extends,  is 
supported  by  pillars  of  brick  or  wood. 
This  entrance  leads  into  a  court,  which  is 
also  surrounded  by  a  gallery  like  the  for¬ 
mer.  On  one  side  of  the  court  is  a 
large  room  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the 
gallery,  open  in  front,  and  spread  with 
mats  ai>d  carpets  covered  with  white  cot¬ 
ton  cloth,  where  the  master  of  the  house 
receives  visits,  and  transacts  business. 
From  this  court  there  are  entrances  by 
very  small  doors  to  the  private  apart¬ 
ments.” — Vol.  viii.  p.  518. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  Hindoos  can  never  be  really  happy 
while  under  the  influence  of  so  abomin¬ 
able  a  religion,  which,  with  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  stimulates  them  to  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  the  most  horrid  barbarities,  and 
it  is  sincrely  to  be  hoped,  that  by  the 
praiseworthy  exertions  of  the  mission¬ 
aries,  the  blessed  beams  of  Christianity 
will  at  no  very  distant  period  shine  on 
this  unfortunate  and  degraded  country. 

W.  C— Y. 


SIR  THOMAS  ERPINGHAM,  KNT 

(To  the  Editor  oj  the  Mirror .  ' 

Sir, — A  correspondent  in  the  Mirror 
of  Saturday  last,  wishes  to  be  informed 
where  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  Knt.  was 
buried.  After  a  diligent  search  in  the 
valuable  library  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
I  found  the  following  account  in  Francis 
Bloomfield’s  “  Essay  towards  a  Topo¬ 
graphical  History  of  the  County  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  containing  a  History  of  the  City  of 
Norwich,”  published  1745.  Describing 
the  graves  and  monuments  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  church,  he  says,  u  figure  (23)  is  the 
burial  place  of  that  famous  knight.  Sir 
Thomas  Erpingham,  and  his  two  wives ; 
Joan  Walton  his  first  wife,  died  in  1404, 
as  appears  by  the  probate  of  her  will ; 
E  2 


and  Joan,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Clop- 
ton,  of  Wickham  Brook,  in  SuflT.  Knt. 
died  also  before  him.”  It  is  plain  that  his 
K’st  wife  was  a  great  favourer  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Wickliffe,  as  Sir  Thomas  also 
was,  for  in  her  will  she  mentions  no 
saints,  but  commends  her  soul  to  God 
only.  In  1417,  king  Henry  V.  for  his 
faithful  services,  granted  an  annuity  for 
life  of  50  marks  a  year,  issuing  out  of 
the  Alien  Priory  of  St.  Faith’s,  at  New¬ 
ington  Longeville,  in  Bucks ;  and  in 
1427  he  was  lord  and  patron  of  the 
manor  and  advowson  of  Tofts,  in  NorfF., 
which  he  had  given  him  by  king  Henry 
IV.  He  made  his  will  in  1427  and  died 
in  1428.  Before  his  death  he  gave  300 
marks  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  to  found  a  chantry  for  a  monk  to 
sing  daily  mass  for  him  and  his  family 
for  ever,  at  the  altar  of  the  holy  cross  in 
the  cathedral,  and  to  keep  his  anniver¬ 
sary,  with  which  they  purchased  houses 
on  Tombland,  and  settled  them  to  that 
use  ;  and  bound  themselves  to  enter  his 
name  in  their  martyrology,  and  recite  ft 
particularly  on  his  anniversary,  before 
the  whole  chapter,  &c.  see  vol.  ii.  p.  514. 
He  was  an  old  soldier,  and  aoted  as 
Henry’s  field  marshal  at  Agineourt,  and 
who  had  it  in  charge  to  give  the  signal 
for  the  attack  by  throwing  up  his  mar¬ 
shal’s  staff  in  the  air. 

P*  T.  W. 


EPITAPH  FOR  A  COUNTRY 
SCHOOL-61 18  TRUSS. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Here  lies  a  dame  whom  fate  ordain’d 
By  certain  requisites  unnam’d, 

To  instruct  her  generation. 

’Twas  her’s  to  give  the  rustic  youth 
By  methods  rigid  and  uncouth, 

The  village  education. 

Her  plans  to  ancient  plans  allied, 

To  gain  this  end  she  harshly  plied, 

(So  stubborn  was  the  soil) 

Hard  blows  and  threats,  and  raving  loud 
To  awe  the  young  rebellious  crowd, 

And  aid  tuition’s  toil. 

Now  all  her  puny  passion  o’er, 

No  longer  she  locks  up  her  door, 

To  keep  her  scholars  in. 

For  she  within  this  dungeon  drear 
Shall  sleep  through  many  a  distant  year 
Nor  ever  storm  again. 

No  flatt’ring  marble  marks  this  spot, 

To  insinuate  her  future  lot, 

Or  tell  her  age  and  name. 

Yet  if  no  tomb-stone  tells  her  tale 
Or  our  remembrance  ne’er  should  fail. 

To  her  ’tisall  the  same. 

Ai4>ho>hw# 
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MATRIMONY  AND  CELIBACY. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — As  your  Mirror  is  not  crowded 
with  quite  so  many  females  as  some 
Mirrors  in  this  town  are,  I  will  venture  to 
hope  that  I  may  catch  a  glance  of  myselr 
in  it.  I  do  not  expect  to  be  placed  by 
the  side  of  Janet ;  if  I  can  only  get  a 
peep  above  the  lower  corner  I  shall  be 
content.  I  am  arrived  at  that  period  of 
life  which  the  French  call  “  uncertain 
age and  although  I  have  not  been 
without  suitors,  I  have  not  yet  met  with 
one  sufficiently  disinterested  to  become 
my  guide  and  companion  through  life — 
I  am  not,  Mr.  Editor,  one  of  those  who 
have  unfortunately  imbibed  the  notion 
that  marriage  is  actually  essential  to  hap¬ 
piness  ; — this  is  a  dreadful  error,  which  I 
fear  too  many  of  my  sex  fall  into ;  and 
if  any  hint  from  me  may  deter  one  or 
them  from  imbibing  such  an  erroneous 
sentiment,  or  afford  the  smallest  relief  to 
the  pangs  of  disappointment,  I  shall  be 
abundantly  requited.  It  may  be  thought, 
perhaps,  that  enough  has  already  been 
said  and  sung  upon  this  subject ;  but  as 
your  columns  are  intended  for  instruction 
as  well  as  amusement,  and  as  they  are 
read  by  many  females  who  have  not  a 
very  extensive  acquaintance  with  books, 
my  lucubrations  may  at  least  be  new  to 
them.  Indeed,  I  know  some  females — 
aye,  and  males  too — who  1  believe,  from 
Christmas  day  to  Christmas  eve,  never 
read  a  book  through  except  it  be  your  in¬ 
teresting  miscellany,  which,  during  this 
dull  weather,  serves  them  to  beguile  a 
vacant  hour  on  Sunday  evenings. 

In  the  marriage  state  I  do  not  see  how 
it  is  possible  that  the  husband  can  be 
happy  unless  the  wife  be  happy  also  ; 
for,  from  the  notions  which  I  have  formed 
upon  the  subject,  connubial  happiness, 
wherever  it  exists,  must  be  mutual — and 
if  so,  where  are  the  boasted  privileges  of 
our  rulers  ?  what  becomes  of  the  notions 
that  they  have  a  greater  chance  of  con¬ 
jugal  felicity  than  we  have  ? — Oh  !  my 
sister  Maidens  !  a  happy  marriage  is  a 
lot  of  rare  occurrence  ;  and  if  we  have  not 
gained  a  prize,  we  may  console  ourselves 
with  having  escaped  the  more  probable 
chance  of  a  blank :  for  what  says  Hamlet — 
“  to  be  honest  as  this  world  goes,  is  to  be 
one  man  picked  out  of  ten  thousand 
and  further — u  we  are  arrant  knaves  all, 
believe  none  of  us.” 

But  men,  they  say,  have  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  choosing ;  and  what  if  they 
have  ?  we  have  the  privilege  of  refusing  ; 
and  as  there  are  few  men  who  have  not 
been  directly  or  indirectly  subjected  to  a 
refusal,  so  there  are  few  of  us  who  have 


not  at  some  period  of  our  lives  had  a 
choice  of  our  own  fate.  And  when  a 
female  hazards  a  refusal,  if  her  motives  in 
so  doing  are  honourable,  she  deserves  ad¬ 
miration  and  respect.  Her  motives  are 
honourable,  when  she  refuses  the  offer  of 
her  suitor  from  fear  that  she  should  thereby 
involve  him  in  such  difficulty  and  em¬ 
barrassment  as  his  ardour  and  affection 
prevents  him  from  foreseeing,  or  when 
she  refuses  one  who  is  in  tolerably  affluent 
circumstances,  but  for  whom  she  cannot 
entertain  a  corresponding  affection.  In 
either  of  these  cases  she  deserves  respect, 
because  she  has  thereby  sacrificed  one  of 
the  means  of  happiness  :  I  say  one  of  the 
means  of  happiness,  for  I  believe  most,  if 
not  all  of  our  sex,  and  yours  too,  Mr. 
Editor,  would  at  some  period  of  life  be 
rather  married  than  single,  for  when 
tolerably  propitious,  it  certainly  gives 
one  more  importance  in  life.  If  to  choose 
were  to  have — if  to  demand  were  to  pos¬ 
sess  (a  privilege  with  which  some  of  the 
great  are  cursed)  then  our  fate  would  be 
hard  indeed.  But  this  is  not  the  case ; 
we  can  reject ,  and  by  that  very  exclusive 
privilege,  which  they  (our  rulers)  boast 
of,  we  are  exempt  from  the  pain  and  dis¬ 
appointment  of  a  rejection.  Like  many 
of  my  sex,  I  have  rejected  opportunities, 
with  the  hope  that  the  world  is  not  so 
bad  but  I  may  yet  one  day  find  a  soul 
congenial  to  my  own  ;  however,  should 
that  not  be  the  case,  I  will  boldly  con¬ 
tinue  as  I  am,  neglected  for  the  worst  of 
crimes  in  an  unmarried  female — the  want 
of  fortune — or,  as  one  of  my  suitors  used 
to  express  it,  the  want  of  a  long  cupboard. 
To  the  honour  of  my  sex  be  it  said,  there 
are  many  women  of  fortune  whose  de¬ 
light  is  in  doing  good,  and  who  feel  the 
highest  gratification  in  the  performance  of 
domestic  duties.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  men  should  prefer  such;  I  blame 
them  not  for  it ;  it  is  natural  and  prudent ; 
but  that  they  should  give  preference  to 
those  whose  only  merit  is  being  more 
wealthy  than  others,  is  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  causes  why,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
those  who  enter  into  the  marriage  state 
can  seldom  forbear  to  express  their  re¬ 
pentance  and  envy  of  those  whom  either 
chance  or  caution  hath  withheld  from  it. 
Another  principal  cause  is  dissimulation 
in  courtship— a  constant  endeavour  to 
conceal  the  real  character  of  each  other. 
This  seems  to  proceed  from  the  worse  than 
foolish  principle,  that  when  the  object  is 
gained  all  is  done  ;  whereas  the  poet  tells 
us  that  the  prize  of  happiness  must  still 
be  won,  and  those  who  deceive  in  court¬ 
ship  will  find  they  cannot  long  deceive 
after  :  themselves  will  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  folly.  Where  there  is  in  courtship . 
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no  congeniality  of  tastes — no  mutual 
opening  of  the  heart,  which  renders  the 
company  and  converse  of  those  we  love 
the  haven  of  life — no  experience  of  that 
“thought  preventing  thought  and  will 
preventing  will  with  boundless  confi¬ 
dence,”  which  I  take  to  be  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  the  marriage  state,  and  when 
rightly  understood  and  duly  practised, 
approaches  nearer  to  that  future  state  of 
perfeot  bliss  which  we  are  taught  to  hope 
for  than  anything  which  we  have  any  con¬ 
ception  of.  Where  this  congeniality  and 
this  confidence  are  wanting,  marriage  in¬ 
deed  may  be  contracted  ;  but  it  will  be 
merely  a  civil  contract — a  barter  of  inte¬ 
rests _ a  freak  of  fancy — a  match  of  con¬ 

venience,  or  a  scheme  of  avarice — followed 
even  at  best  but  by  a  life  of  indifference, 
but  most  likely  far  worse  than  that. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully. 


SPARTAN  LAWS. 

(  For  the  Mirror. ) 

Among  the  Spartans  one  kind  of  theft 
was  encouraged,  and  even  authorised  by 
the  law,  and  by  the  consent  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  ;  and  this  was  their  stealing  herbs  or 
roots  from  the  gardens  and  public  baths  ; 
but  if  they  were  caught  in  the  fact,  they 
were  punished  for  want  of  dexterity.*  The 
design  of  the  Spartan  legislator,  in  allow¬ 
ing  this  practice,  was  to  inspire  the  Spartan 
youths,  who  were  designed  for  war,  with 
a  view  to  self-defence,  and  to  extent  of 
dominion  ;  with  boldness,  subtlety,  and 
address  ;  to  inure  them  betimes  to  the 
life  of  a  soldier  ;  to  teach  them  to  live 
upon  a  little,  and  to  be  able  to  shift  for 
themselves.  Corpulency  incurred  public 
contempt,  and  sometimes  banisnment. 
Magnificent  sepulchres  were  forbidden, 
nor  was  the  plainest,  or  most  modest  in¬ 
scription  permitted,  except  for  such  as 
weie  slain  in  battle,  or  for  women  who 
had  devoted  themselves  to  a  religious  life. 
Tears,  sighs,  and  outcries,  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  in  public,  because  they  disho¬ 
noured  Spartans,  who  ought  to  bear  all 
things  with  equanimity.  Graves  were 
allowed  in  the  city,  and  they  buried  close 
to  the  temples,  that  all  people  might  be 
familiar  with  death,  and  not  conceive 
it,  as  a  thing  dreadful  in  itself,  or  that 
dead  bodies  defiled  the  living.  Celibacy 
was  regarded  in  men  as  infamous,  and 
punished  by  various  tokens  of  contempt. 
If  a  man  did  not  marry  when  at  full  age, 

*  The  Circassians  are  said  to  honour  theft  at 
.his  day,  insomuch  that  at  their  public  feasts, 
their  youths  are  not  suffered  to  drink,  if  they 
have  not  performed  something  remarkable  in 
that  way. 


he  was  liable  to  an  action  ;  as  those  also 
were  who  married  above  or  below  them¬ 
selves.  Such  as  had  three  children,  had 
certain  immunities,  and  those  who  had 
four,  were  free  from  all  taxes.  This  last 
law  would  (Mr.  Editor)  in  modern  days 
be  a  death  blow  to  the  Malthus  system. 
Virgins  were  married  without  portions  ; 
and  husbands  were  allowed  to  beat  their 
wives.  The  men  of  Sparta  were  distin¬ 
guished  for  their  virtue,  but  the  Spartan 
women  for  their  boldness.  Lycurgus 
would- not  allow  all  sorts  of  persons  to 
travel,  lest  they  should  bring  home  fo¬ 
reign  manners,  and  return  infected  with 
the  licentious  customs  of  other  countries. 
What  a  pity  it  is,  he  is  not  now  in  exist¬ 
ence,  that  he  might  be  stationed  at  the 
Cinque  Port  of  Dover,  there  musing,  at 
intervals,  over  “  Lavater’s  Physiognomy,” 
to  enable  him  to  discriminate  between  the 
good  and  bad.  He  would  likewise  suffer 
no  stranger  to  remain  in  the  city,  who 
did  not  come  thither  to  some  useful  or 
profitable  end,  lest  they  should  disseminate 
the  vices  of  their  own  countries. 

A  soldier  was  the  only  reputable  profes¬ 
sion  in  Sparta  ;  •  a  mechanic  or  husband¬ 
man  was  looked  upon  with  contempt.  A 
soldier  was  never  to  fly,  or  to  turn  his 
back  upon  his  enemies,  however  superior 
in  number  ;  or  to  quit  his  post ;  or  to 
deliver  up  his  arms  ; — in  a  word,  either 
to  conquer  or  die.  A  Spartan  mother 
hearing  that  her  son  was  killed  in  battle, 
(fighting  for  his  country,)  answered, 
coldly,  “  I  brought  him  into  the  world 
for  no  other  purpose.”  After  forty  years 
service,  a  man  was  by  law,  no  longer  re¬ 
quired  to  go  into  the  field,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  if  the  military  age  was  thirty 
years,  (for  this  was  the  period,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed,  at  which  they  entered  into  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  their  country,)  the  Spartans  were 
not  held  invalids  till  they  were  seventy. 
A  pretty  period  of  life  for  a  soldier  to  re¬ 
tire  from  the  arduous  career  of  a  warrior, 
and  to  receive  his  half  pay.  Drunken¬ 
ness  was  reckoned  infamous  among  them, 
and  punished  ;T  and  that  young  men 
might  conceive  the  greater  abhorrence  of 
this  species  of  debauchery,  the  slaves  were 
compelled  to  drink  to  excess,  that  the 
beastliness  of  the  vice  might  appear. 
When  they  retired  from  the  public  meals, * 

f  In  ancient  Mexico,  drunkenness  in  youth 
was  a  capital  crime,  and  in  advanced  life  it  was 
punished  with  severity;  and  in  case  of  a  noble¬ 
man,  it  incurred  forfeiture  of  office  and  rank, 
and  entailed  infamy. 

J  The  most  exquisite  of  their  eatables  was 
*  black  broth,”  and  preferred  by  old  men  to 
everything  else.  But  Dionysius  the  tyrant, 
could  not  stomach  it ;  he  complained  of  its  being 
insipid  He  wanted  the  seasoning,  viz.  Exercise, 
work,  and  fresh  air. 
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they  were  not  allowed  any  torches  or  lights 
because  it  was  expected  that  men*  who 
were  perfectly  sober,  should  be  able  to 
find  their  way  in  the  dark  ;  besides,  this 
practice  gave  them  a  facility  of  marching 
without  light,  a  quality  very  useful  to 
them  in  time  of  war.  As  to  dress  there 
was  no  distinction  between  the  rich  and 
poor.  Their  garments  were  made  for  use 
and  not  fot  show  ;  and  they  were  taught 
betimes  to  distinguish  themselves  by  their 
virtues,  rather  than  by  their  robes.  Boys 
were  always  used  to  go  without  shoes, 
nor  were  they  permitted  to  cut  or  trim 
their  hair.  Bankers  were  not  allowed, 
and  interest  was  also  forbidden  in  the 
Spartan  commonwealth.  A  writer  has 
observed,  with  respect  to  Lycurgus, 
u  That  thi^  legislator  ordained,  that  the 
magistrates  should  not  be  appointed  by 
lot,  but  elected  by  suffrages.  He  deprived 
riches  of  the  influence  and  respect' annexed 
to  them,  and  divested  even  love  of  jea¬ 
lousy.”  It  has  likewise  been  observed,* 
M  That  the  main  design  of  Lycurgus,  in 
the  establishment  of  his  laws,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  that  which  prohibited  the  use  of 
gold  and  silver,  was  to  curb  and  restrain 
the  ambition  of  his  citizens,  to  disable 
them  from  making  conquests,  and  in  a 
manner  to  force  them  to  confine  them¬ 
selves  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  their 
own  country.”  But  no  city  or  state,  any 
more  than  a  single  person,  (says  an  able 
writer,)  can  ever  hope  for  solid  and  last¬ 
ing  happiness,  but  from  virtue  alone. 

P.  T.  W. 

*  By  Polybius  and  Plutarch. 


THE  COLOURS  USED  IN  PAINT¬ 
ING. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror  ) 

Sir,— In  No.  CLXXVIII.  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror,  your  truly  intelligent  correspondent 
Clams ,  appears  to  have  taken  great  pains 
in  elucidating  the  origin  and  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  colours  used  in  painting ;  but 
he  omits  to  state  whether  his  information 
is  directed  to  that  industrious  and  infalli¬ 
ble  race,  house  painters ,  or  to  those  who 
aspire  to  imitate  the  productions  of  Titian 
and  Rubens.  As  it  is  impossible  for 
many  of  your  readers  to  discriminate  by 
whom  the  various  transparent  and  opaque 
colours  are  used,  I  beg  simply  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  names  of  those  principally 
adopted  by  artists  in  general.  They  stand 
as  follow : — 

Flake  White. 

Vermilion. 

Venetian  Red, 

Vandyke  Brown. 


Term  de  Sienna,  burnt  and  raw. 

Ochre,  burnt  and  raw. 

Umber,  burnt  and  raw. 

Lake,  of  all  kinds. 

Ultramarine. 

Cobalt. 

Prussian  Blue. 

Antwerp  Blue. 

King’s  Yellow. 

Naples  Yellow. 

Cologn  Earth. 

Verdigris. 

Ivory  Black. 

In  oil,  to  augment  the  progress  of 
drying,  sugar  of  lead,  and  naptha ,  are 
invariably  mixed  with  the  above. 

At  some  more  convenient  opportunity, 
I  shall  explain  the  many  gradations  be¬ 
tween  the  light  and  dark  colours,  for  the 
benefit  of  your  readers,  particularly  those 
who  are  interested  in  that  charming 
branch  of  the  fine  arts — painting. 

Your’s,  Gbediently, 

G.  W.  N. 


pttsteUamfa, 


FONTHILL  ABBEY. 

In  an  early  number  of  the  Mirror  we 
gave  a  fine  view  and  description  of  Font- 
hill  Abbey,  and  we  have  to  announce  the 
demolition  of  this  monument  of  man’s 
ambition,  by  the  fall  of  the  tower  which 
took  place  on  Wednesday  the  21st  ult. 
about  half-past  three  o’clock.  The  tower 
which  rose  to  the  height  of  270  feet  from 
the  centre  of  the  building,  in  its  fall 
broke  through  a  great  portion  of  the  roof 
of  the  abbey,  and  instantaneously  pre¬ 
sented  an  immense  mass  of  ruins.  Most 
fortunately  no  lives  were  lost.  The  tower 
it  appears,  was  of  too  slight  a  construc¬ 
tion;  and  from  certain  indications,  its 
fall  had  been  expected  for  several  days 
previous  to  its  actual  occurrence.  It  in¬ 
clined,  in  its  descent,  a  little  to  the  south¬ 
west,  and  fell  into  the  fountain  court, 
destroying  the  hall,  the  whole  of  the  oc¬ 
tagon,  and  great  part  of  the  galleries, 
north  and  south,  together  with  the  first 
crimson  room,  leaving  the  grand  entrance 
standing,  with  the  organ  in  it,  and  the 
statue  of  the  late  alderman  Beckford  in 
its  niche.  Mr.  Farquhar  was  in  the 
large  east  wing  of  the  building  at  the 
time  of  the  disaster,  and  it  is  said  he 
was  not  much  alarmed,  as  he  had  ex¬ 
pected  it ;  seven  servants  were  also  at  the 
time  engaged,  by  his  orders,  in  taking 
out  the  painted  windows  of  St.  Michael’s 
gallery,  and  they  all  escaped  unhurt. 
One  servant  boy,  however,  was  consider- 
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ably  injured.  A  great  quantity  of  plate 
was  buried  in  the  ruins.  The  cause  of  this 
event  is  not  attributable  to  any  fault  of 
the  architect,  but  to  the  instability  of  the 
materials.  It  not  being  at  first  designed 
to  be  raised  to  any  thing  near  its  height, 
the  architect  had  fixed  the  foundation 
proportionately,  and  when  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  raise  it  to  its  remarkable  eleva¬ 
tion,  the  building  was  too  far  advanced 
to  allow  of  any  adoption  to  render  the 
foundation  sufficiently  strong  to  support 
it;  however,  in  order  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  proprietor,  Wm.  Beckford,  Esq. 
in  raising  it  to  its  commanding  height, 
and  thereby  add  so  greatly  to  the  magni¬ 
ficence  of  the  whole,  the  architect  was 
obliged  to  use  wood  in  its  erection.  But 
this  was  not  of  that  quality  to  render  so 
beautiful  a  structure  a  lasting  monument 
of  the  taste  of  its  designer,  and  a  dis¬ 
play  of  architectural  excellence  which  was 
an  honour  to  the  country. 


SAVINGS’  BANKS. 

Among  all  the  bad  effects  of  the  late 
alarm  that  was  spread  through  town  and 
country,  against  banks  and  bankers,  per 
haps  the  very  worst  was  the  fear  inspired 
into  the  minds  of  those  who  had  laid  up 
their  money  in  Savings’  Banks. 

Ill  meaning  persons  employed  them¬ 
selves  in  exciting  doubts  and  apprehen¬ 
sions  among  domestic  servants  and  others, 
who  had  deposited  their  hard-earned 
savings  in  these  establishments ;  per¬ 
suading  them  that  all  banks  were  likely 
to  break,  and  the  Savings’  Banks  among 
the  rest,  and  therefore  urging  them  to 
draw  out  their  moDey  without  delay. 

It  vyas  well  and  truly  said  by  the  right 
lion,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
his  speech  in  Parliament,  on  the  21st  of 
February,  1823,  that  “  he  deemed  these 
institutions,  the  Savings’  Banks,  to  be 
among  the  greatest  blessings  which  have 
ever  been  conferred  upon  the  poor,  and 
that  he  hailed  their  prosperous  condition 
as  the  most  unequivocal  proof  of  the 
moral  habits,  the  increasing  ease,  and 
the  growing  comfort  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  community.”  They  began  several 
years  ago  on  a  small  scale,  by  the  advice 
of  some  benevolent  individuals,  and  undei 
the  care  of  private  gentlemen,  who,  to 
the  best  of  their  power,  were  willing  to 
promote  habits  of  frugality  and  economy 
in  their  own  neighbourhood.  But  these 
gentlemen  had  not  the  power  of  securing 
money,  or  making  it  bear  interest  to  so 
large  an  extent  as  soon  became  necessary; 
for  one  parish  imitated  another  parish, 
and  one  town  another  town,  until  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  its  wisdom  thought  fit  to  take  all 


the  Savings’  Banks  under  its  own  protec¬ 
tion,  and  passed  an  act  for  that  purpose 
in  the  year  1817,  (Stat.  57  Geo.  III.  c. 
130).  By  this  law  it  was  provided  that 
every  Savings’  Bank  should  have  rules 
and  regulations  entered  in  a  book  open  to 
public  inspection,  in  order  that  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  people  might  see  that  they 
were  right.  None  of  the  gentlemen,  act¬ 
ing  as  trustees,  or  treasurers,  were  to 
have  any  salary,  but  to  give  their  time 
and  trouble,  as  they  always  have  done,  to 
their  poorer  neighbours,  without  fee  or 
reward.  Even  minors  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  were  allowed  to  put  in  and 
take  out  their  own  money,  and  to  give 
receipts  for  it  which  they  cannot  lawfully 
do  for  other  payments  Friendly  So¬ 
cieties  too  were  allowed  to  put  in  and 
take  out  their  money.  The  treasurer  of 
the  Savings’  Bank  was  required  to  give 
security  for  the  faithful  execution  of  his 
office.  The  money  put  in  was  to  be 
under  the  care  of  trustees,  who  were  em¬ 
powered  to  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  per¬ 
sons  putting  it  in,  but  were  not  allowed 
to  pay  it  into  the  hands  of  any  private 
banker,  except  small  sums  necessary  for 
the  daily  business  of  the  Savings’  Bank. 
The  great  security  given  by  Parliament 
was ,  that  all  the  money  paid  into  the 
Savings'  Banks  should  be  transferred  for 
safety  to  the  Bank  of  England ,  where  a 
separate  account  is  kept  of  it,  under  the 
head  of  u  The  Fund  for  the  Banks  for 
Savings.” 

The  Bank  of  England,  upon  receiving 
this  money,  grants,  to  the  trustees  who 
paid  it  in,  a  debenture  or  security,  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  take  the  same  sum  out  again 
or  part  of  it,  whenever  it  may  be  wanted  to 
repay  the  persons  who  first  contributed  it; 
and  so  long  as  the  money  remains  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  it  bears  an  interest 
higher  than  can  now  be  obtained  by  buy¬ 
ing  into  the  Stocks. 

As  these  advantages  given  to  Savings’ 
Banks  are  intended  only  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poorer  classes,  it  has  been  thought 
right  not  to  allow  any  one  person  to  put 
a  large  sum  into  a  Savings’  Bank ;  and 
therefore  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed 
in  1824,  (Stat.  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  62.),  it  is 
provided,  that  no  person,  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  shall  put  in  more  than  thirty 
pounds  in  one  year,  nor  more  than  two 
hundred  pounds  in  all. 

It  depends  on  the  rules  of  each  parti¬ 
cular  Savings’  Bank  how  small  a  sum  the 
trustees  will  receive  at  a  time.  In  the 
Bishopgate  Bank  they  receive  as  little  as 
a  shilling  at  a  time,  and  allow  interest 
upon  the  sum  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  a 
pound  ;  and  a  weekly  saving  of  ten  shil¬ 
lings,  with  the  irtercst  added,  amounts, 
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in  sevjn  years,  to  two  hundred  and  three 
pounds,  seven  shillings. 

During  the  late  alarm,  some  persons, 
who  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  the 
Savings’  Banks,  drew  out  their  money, 
intending  to  put  it  into  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  for  safety,  not  knowing  that  it  was 
there  already . 


SMUGGLED  TREASURE. 

In  the  year  1711,  and  during  the  reign 
of  Philip  Y.  king  of  Spain,  in  a  ship, 
which  was  one  of  a  rich  fleet  which  ar¬ 
rived  at  Cadiz,  were  found  eight  very 
large  chests  of  chocolate,  on  account  of 
the  very  Reverend  the  I  ather-General  of 
the  Jesuits.  The  chests  proved  too 
heavy  for  the  people,  who  were  scarce 
able  to  carry  them  to  the  Custom-House. 
When  conveyed  thither,  curiosity  tempt¬ 
ed  the  officers  to  see  what  they  contained, 
and  in  the  first  they  found  nothing  but 
large  balls  of  chocolate  lying  one  over  the 
other.  They  took  up  one  ball,  astonish¬ 
ingly  heavy  ;  a  second,  a  third  produced 
the  same  surprise  ;  they  tried  to  break  it, 
but  in  vain.  Bits  of  the  chocolate,  how¬ 
ever,  flew  off,  and  beneath  appeared— in¬ 
stead  of  chocolate,  balls  of  gold,  which, 
when  assayed,  was  found  to  be  very  pure 
and  fine  in  quality.  All  the  other  balls 
turned  out  to  be  of  the  same  kind,  gold 
under  a  cover  of  chocolate  an  inch  thick. 
This  curious  discovery  was  made  known 
at  Madrid,  and  the  Jesuits  questioned, 
but  they  took  care  not  to  claim  such  pre¬ 
cious  chocolate,  and  protested  that  they 
knew  nothing  of  it.  On  their  discovering 
it,  the  king  became  the  proprietor  of 
these  eight  immense  rich  chests  of  gold. 


ROME. 

Rome,  the  city  of  war,  of  paganism,  ol 
human  nature  unchecked  by  Christianity, 
exhibited  a  picture  living  with  such 
figures,  and  coloured  with  such  colouring, 
as  shall  never  meet  the  eye,  till  cities  and 
architects  are  alike  at  rest.  The  richness 
and  pomp  of  her  public  life  ;  the  return 
of  armies  from  the  East  and  the  West, 
loaded  with  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,  tri¬ 
umphing  up  to  the  capitol ;  the  crowd  of 
high  functionaries,  perpetually  moving  to 
and  from  their  governments  ;  the  state¬ 
liness  of  the  senatorial  and  public  assem¬ 
blies  ;  the  gorgeous  pageantry  of  the  na¬ 
tional  worship ;  the  consular  and  imperial 
pomps  ;  the  influx  of  all  nations,  in  their 
infinite  variousness  of  habit,  complexion, 
and  language  ;  and  this  whole  current, 
this  great  gulph-stream  of  human  life, 
rushing  with  continual  roar  and  swell 
tnrough  those  “  streets  of  palaces  and 


walks  o  s  ile,”  that  even  in  their  fall 
are  nobler  than  all  the  labours  of  poste¬ 
rity  •  the  richest  treasures  of  magnificent 
and  melancholy  thought  in  the  world  ; — 
all  formed  a  combination  which  no  time 
shall  rival.  The  spirits  of  Genius  and 
Fortune  shall  never  again  sit  upon  so 
dazzling  a  throne  ! 


NEW  WEIGHTS  and  MEASURES. 

A  general  misconception  appears  to 
prevail  on  the  subject  of  weights  and 
measures.  The  object  of  the  late  bill  is 
to  simplify  the  system  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  to  make  no  alteration  but  such 
as  may  tend  to  ensure  uniformity  by  af¬ 
fording  superior  facility  of  verification. 
Measures  of  capacity  are  no  longer  de¬ 
fined  by  cubical  contents,  but  by  the 
weight  of  pure  water  which  they  should 
contain.  Thus,  any  vessel  which  con¬ 
tains,  when  exactly  filled,  ten  pounds 
avoirdupois,  of  pure  rain  water,  is  an  im¬ 
perial  gallon  ;  any  vessel  which  will  con¬ 
tain  when  so  filled  2|  pounds  avoirdupois 
of  pure  rain  water,  is  an  imperial  quart ; 
and  the  vessel  containing  l  £lb.  of  rain 
water  an  imperial  pint.  The  bushel  is 
any  vessel  which  will  contain,  when  ex¬ 
actly  filled,  eighty  pounds  avoirdupois  of 
rain  water  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  bushel  of  heaped  measure  must 
be  cylindrical,  and  its  outside  diameter 
19|  inches.  No  alteration  has  been  made 
in  the  existing  standards  of  linear  dimen¬ 
sions,  or  of  weight ;  and  the  change  in 
the  measures  of  capacity  is  such,  as,  it  is 
presumed,  must  tend  to  cause  the  new 
system  speedily  to  become  general,  by 
the  facility  it  presents  to  persons  possess¬ 
ing  weights,  to  construct  or  verify  their 
measures  of  capacity  at  pleasure. 


THE  HALNABY  ESTATE. 

Lady  Dorothy  Milbank  was  the 
favourite  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  but  got 
into  disgrace  on  the  affair  of  the  murder 
of  David  Rizzio,  in  which  her  husband 
was  concerned.  She  soon  afterwards  fled, 
and  sold  ginger -bread  upon  the  bridge  of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed  ;  by  which,  and  the 
additional  bounty  of  her  customers,  she 
actually  saved  800/.,  with  which  she  pur¬ 
chased  the  Halnaby  estate,  in  this  county, 
now  in  the  Milbank  family ;  and  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  rent  (for  she  lived  very 
sparingly,  dying  at  the  age  of  83,)  she 
purchased  the  estate  in  Durham  and 
Northumberland,  the  rental  of  which,  a 
few  years  ago,  was  12,000/.  per  annum. 
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The  Town-IIall  of  Huntingdon,  for  the 
view  which  we  now  present  our  readers 
we  are  indebted  to  the  publisher  of  the 
44  History  of  Huntingdon,”  is  a  large  and 
handsome  building,  erected  in  the  year 
1745,  by  voluntary  subscription,  to  which 
the  Eail  of  Sandwich  contributed  500/. 
and  Baron  Clarke  300/.  It  was  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  old  court-house,  below 
which  was  a  range  of  shops,  and  above  it 
a  school-room,  wool-chambers,  and  gra¬ 
naries.  The  materials  of  the  old  edifice 
were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new, 
which  is  built  of  brick,  stuccoed  and  co¬ 
loured  in  imitation  of  Portland  stone. 
In  18 17,  additions  were  made  to  the  fabric, 
and  the  whole  extensively  improved.  The 
county  having  agreed  to  erect  a  sort  of 
anteroom  in  front,  the  Corporation  pro¬ 
posed  to  carry  up  the  building  in  order 
to  form  a  tea-room,  which  was  accord¬ 
ingly  carried  into  effect,  the  Corporation 
having  advanced  200/.  for  the  purpose. 
A  colonnade  extends  round  the  whole, 
which  is  no  less  useful  than  ornamental, 
being  appropriated  to  the  various  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  weekly  market.  The  front 
is  used  by  the  retailers  of  eggs,  butter, 
&c.  ;  and  at  the  back  and  ends  are  the 
butchers’  shambles,  noted  for  the  excel¬ 
lent  display  of  meat. 

Above  is  the  assembly-room,  a  splendid 
apartment,  03  feet  in  length  and  24  feet 
in  breadth,  furnished  with  three  beautiful 
crystal  chandeliers  and  numerous  mirrors, 
and  ornamented  with  full-length  paint- 
kigs  of  George  II.  and  III.,  with  their 
queens,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  o* 
John,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Sandwich, 
who  died  in  the  year  1732. 

From  the  assembly-room  we  enter  by 
a  pair  of  folding-doors  into  the  tea-room, 
which  is  30  feet  in  length  and  24  in 
breadth,  and  contains  a  superb  crystal 


chandelier,  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Sandwich,  who  contri¬ 
buted  100/.  towards  ornamenting  this 
room. 

Below  are  the  courts  of  justice,  44  re¬ 
gions  of  woe,  doleful  shades,”  which  con¬ 
trast  strongly  in  moral  effect  with  the  upper 
apartments  ;  one  court  is  appropriated  to 
the  trial  of  criminal  and  the  other  of  civil 
causes,  and  each  has  a  gallery.  The  as¬ 
sizes  are  held  twice  a  year,  generally  in 
March  and  July.  Huntingdon  is  in  the 
Norfolk  circuit.  In  the  crown  court  the 
general  quarter  sessions  and  town  sessions 
are  held  ;  and  in  the  grand  jury  room, 
the  magistrates  sit  every  week  for  the 
despatch  of  business  ;  and  adjoining  it, 
under  the  tea-room,  is  a  waiting-room  for 
witnesses,  &c.  ;  in  front  of  which,  over¬ 
looking  the  market-place,  is  a  balcony, 
consecrated  to  the  use  of  gentlemen  who 
make  speeches ,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
country ,  at  elections,  &c. 

BRITISH  PRO  WESS. 

The  following  case  inspired  the  Verdun- 
ians  with  no  small  degree  of  respect  for 
the  British  character  : — A  captain  of  a 
merchant-vessel,  named  M‘Carthy,  had  a 
scuffle  with  a  wood-ranger ;  the  latter 
complained  to  General  Wirion,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  depot,  that  McCarthy  had 
ill  treated  him,  knocking  him  down  every 
time  he  attempted  to  rise.  44  Mon  ami,” 
said  the  General  to  him,  “  when  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  knocks  you  down,  never  do  you 
get  up  until  he  is  gone  away 

EPITAPH 
In  Stoke  Church  Yard. 

An  undertaker,  nam’d  John  Fry, 

Lies  here — who  lost  his  breatn, 

Endeavouring,  but  in  vain,  to  fly 
That  ouertaker— Death. 
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OR, 

CHOICE  EXTRACTS  FROM 

NEW  WORKS. 

ANECDOTES  OF  THE  LATE  MR. 
FUSELI,  THE  PAINTER. 

On  one  occasion,  when  dining  at  Mr. 
Johnson’s,  a  gentleman  called  out  to  him 
from  the  other  end  of  the  room,  44  Mr. 
Fuseli,  I  lately  purchased  a  picture  of 
yours.” — Mr.  F. :  44  Did  you  ?  what  is 
the  subject ?”— Gent. :  “I  really  don’t 
know.”— Mr.  F. :  44  That’s  odd  enough ; 
you  must  he  a  strange  fellow,  to  buy  a 
picture  without  knowing  the  sobject.” 
—Gent,  (a  little  nettled)  :  44 1  don’t  know 
what  the  devil  it  is.” — Mr.  F. :  44  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  the  devil ;  I  have  often  painted 
him.” — Gent :  44  Perhaps  it  is.” — Mr.  F. : 
44  W ell,  you  have  him  now ;  take  care 
that  he  does  not  one  day  have  you  /” 

Lounging  in  his  Milton  Gallery,  a  de¬ 
cently  dressed  stranger  accosted  him: — 
44  These  pictures,  Sir,  are  from  Milton  ?” 
— 44  They  are.”  44  Milton  wrote  Para¬ 
dise  Lost  ?” — •“  He  did.”  44 1  never  read 
it,  but  I  will.” — 44  You  had  better  hot ; 
you’ll  find  it  an  exceedingly  tough  job.” 

When  Mr.  Fuseli  resided  in  Berner’s- 
street,  two  of  the  Royal  Academicians, 
men  more  remarkable  for  their  abilities 
than  for  their  attention  to  44  the  outward 
man,”  of  which  they  were  sadly  negli¬ 
gent,  called  on  him  to  talk  ever  some  bu¬ 
siness  connected  with  the  Academy.  The 
host  and  his  visitors  disagreed  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  on  their  departure,  the  discus¬ 
sion  which  had  commenced  above  stairs 
continued  as  they  descended,  and  was  pro¬ 
longed  as  they  all  three  stood  on  the  step 
of  the  street-door.  At  length,  Mr.  Fuseli, 
adverting  to  his  friends’  shabby  habili¬ 
ments,  put  an  end  to  the  conversation  by 
saying  to  them  in  a  humorous  tone, 
44  Come,  go  away ;  go  away ;  I  don’t 
wish  my  neighbours  to  think  I  have  bom- 
bailiffs  about  me.” 

He  had  a  great  dislike  to  common-place 
observations.  After  sitting  perfectly  si¬ 
lent  for  a  long  time  in  his  own  room,  dur¬ 
ing  the  44  bald  disjointed  chat”  of  some 
idle  callers-in,  who  were  gabbling  with 
one  another  about  the  weather,  and  other 
topics  of  as  interesting  a  nature,  he  sud¬ 
denly  exclaimed, — 44  We  had  pork  for 
dinner  to  day  !”  44  Dear  !  Mr.  Fuseli, 

what  an  odd  remark  !”— 44  Why,  it  is  as 
good  as  anything  you  have  been  saying 
for  the  last  hour.” — Annual  Obituary. 


FREDERIC  the  GREAT’S  TREAT¬ 
MENT  OF  A  SUPPOSED  ENG¬ 
LISH  SPY. 

The  Doctor  was  strongly  suspected  of 
being  employed  by  our  ministry  as  a 
private  observer  of  the  several  actions  of 
princes ;  and  his  profession  giving  him 
these  opportunities,  he  was  perpetually 
fluctuating  between  one  court  and  another, 
and  admitted  to  the  presence  in  all. 

The  oculist  being  introduced  to  the 
King,  his  Majesty,  with  his  usual  po¬ 
liteness,  asked  him  what  favours  he  could 
confer  on  him,  being  ready  to  distinguish 
him  and  all  men  of  his  eminence.  The 
doctor  only  desired  the  honour  of  being 
appointed  oculist  to  his  Majesty ;  and 
which,  to  make  short  of,  the  King  grant¬ 
ed,  adding,  44  As  I  do  not  love  to  sus¬ 
pend  any  one’s  happiness  long,  be  at 
court  to-morrow  early,  and  your  patent 
shall  be  ready.”  The  chevalier,  flushed 
with  this  promise,  so  unexpected,  now  ap¬ 
peared  at  court  as  by  royal  command ; 
but,  notwithstanding  a  double  parade  of 
lackeys  and  equipage,  on  his  approach 
to  the  King  his  Majesty  said,  44  You  de¬ 
sire  to  be  my  oculist — there  is  your  pa¬ 
tent  :  you  must  take  the  usual  oaths  on 
these  occasions ;  that  done,  come  to  me 
again.” 

On  his  reporting  to  the  King  that  all 
necessary  forms  were  gone  through,  his 
Majesty  said,  44  You  desired  to  be  my 
oculist — you  are  so  :  my  eyes  want  no 
assistance  ;  yet  are  you  my  oculist : — but 
if  you  touch  the  eyes  of  one  of  my  sub¬ 
jects,  I  will  hang  you  up.  I  love  my 
subjects  equally  with  myself.” 

The  chevalier  departed,  or  rather  was 
ordered  to  depart,  in  six  hours  ;  he  plead¬ 
ed  for  more  time  to  pack  up  his  eyes  and 
his  instruments,  but  was  refused  ;  and  a 
guard  being  set  over  him,  he  was  then 
escorted,  like  any  delinquent,  to  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Saxony,  that  being  the  country 
most  contiguous.  The  respect  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  seemed  first  to  pay  him,  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  all  the  English,  of  which  number 
the  meanest  was  his  superior,  now  ap¬ 
peared  a  still  stronger  satire  against  Eng¬ 
land,  and  proved  that  he  suspected  the 
chevalier’s  other  profession,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  those  of  oculist,  orator,  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  every  other  science. — Memoirs 
of  the  Margravine  of  Anspach. 


ASSASSINATION  OF  MISS  RAY. 

The  following  is  a  more  satisfactory  ac¬ 
count  than  has  yet  appeared  of  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  Miss  Ray  ;  it  is  from  the 
Literary  and  Miscellaneous  Memoirs  of 
Joseph  Cradock,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  who 
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was  tne  Pricrul  and  contemporary  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  Guldsmith,  Garrick,  Foote,  and 
all  the  great  men  of  the  age  : — 

44  The  chemistry  professorship  becom¬ 
ing  vacant,  and  a  friend  of'  Lord  Sand¬ 
wich,  at  Trinity  College,  being  a  candidate, 
I  was  solicited  for  my  vote  and  interest, 
and  invited  by  his  Lordship  to  visit  Ilin- 
chinbrook  on  my  way  to  Cambridge,  and 
accompany  him  in  his  carriage.  We 
went  together  and  passed  a  very  pleasant 
evening  with  a  numerous  party,  at  the 
Rose  Tavern,  and  having  voted  next 
morning,  returned  to  Hinchinbrook. 
Lord  Sandwich,  on  meeting  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  Major  Reynolds,  in  the  gateway, 
with  another  officer,  insisted  on  their 
alighting  and  taking  a  family  dinner  at 
his  house.  The  Major  apologised  for  the 
intrusion,  hoped  his  Lordship  would  ex¬ 
cuse  the  liberty  he  had  taken  of  bringing 
a  brother  officer  with  him,  and  then  in¬ 
troduced  his  friend,  Captain  Hackman. 
The  party  merely  consisted  of  Lord  Sand¬ 
wich,  Miss  Ray  and  a  lady  with  her,  the 
two  gentlemen,  and  myself.  Dinner  was 
soon  served,  and  coffee  called  for.  We 
played  two  rubbers  at  whist ;  Lord  Sand¬ 
wich  held  with  Miss  Ray  against  Major 
Reynolds  and  myself,  Captain  Hackman 
requesting  that  he  might  only  look  over 
the  cards.  Lord  Sandwich,  being  much 
fatigued,  and  complaining  of  head-ach?, 
retired  early  in  the  evening,  and  on  leav¬ 
ing  the  room  said  to  me,  44  I  have  just 
received  the  instruments  from  Dollond’s, 
and  wished  to  have  examined  them,  but 
must  now  only  hope  there  is  no  damage.’ 
I  immediately  offered  to  see  them  un¬ 
packed,  and,  as  it  was  a  fine  moonlight 
night,  I  desired,  after  the  ladies  had  re¬ 
tired,  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  put 
the  lunar  telescope  together,  and  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  very  obligingly  offered  their  as¬ 
sistance  ;  Lord  Sandwich’s  old  black 
servant  opened  the  box,  and  we  remained 
upon  the  lawn  until  it  was  late  ;  and, 
possibly,  might  return  again  to  table. 
Rut  all  was  safely  restored,  as  I  was  to 
leave  Hinchinbrook  next  day  for  Leices¬ 
tershire.  This  was  the  only  time  I  ever 
saw  Captain  Hackman.  Lord  Sandwich, 
in  a  friendly  way,  sometimes  honoured 
me  by  making  a  little  stay  at  my  house 
at  Gumley ;  and  once  having  alighted  at 
the  door  with  Mr.  Rates,  he  was  informed 
that  his  black  servant,  who  always  tra¬ 
velled  with  him,  was  taken  speechless. 
Assistance  was  procured  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  when  it  was  pronounced  that  the 
seizure  was  paralytic,  and  he  remained 
full  six  weeks  before  he  was  able  to  be 
removed.  I  never  saw  the  black  servant 
again  till  after  the  dreadful  catastrophe 
had  occuircd  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre 


and  then  went  to  the  Admiralty  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  inquire  for  him.  I  said  that  it 
was  utterly  inexplicable  to  me  that  I 
should  never  have  seen,  or  ever  heard  of, 
Captain  Hackman  before  ;  and  he  then 
reminded  me  of  my  interview  with  him  at 
Hinchinbrook.  I  found  that  the  Captain 
was  recruiting  in  Huntingdonshire,  and 
that  for  three  weeks  after  he  had  seen 
Miss  Ray,  whenever  she  took  an  airing, 
he  generally  was  met,  bowing  to  her  as 
she  passed,  but  the  servant  was  not  aware 
of  the  intimacy.  The  Captain  seemed 
to  throw  himself  in  her  way,  and  either 
through  Lord  Sandwich  or  Major  Rey¬ 
nolds,  obtained  afterwards  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  or  introduction  to  Sir  John  Irwine, 
adjutant-general  in  Ireland,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  nearly  two  years ;  but  not  suc¬ 
ceeding  to  any  advancement,  he  soon 
afterwards  left  the  army  with  an  intention 
of  going  into  the  Church.  I  then  looked 
backward  on  various  occurrences.”  — 
44  Miss  Ray,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
time  that  I  frequented  the  Admiralty,  did 
not  continue  to  speak  of  her  situation  as 
before,  but  complained  of  being  greatly 
alarmed  by  ballads  that  had  been  sung, 
or  cries  that  had  been  made  directly  under 
the  windows  that  looked  into  the  park, 
and  that  such  was  the  fury  of  the  mob, 
that  she  did  not  think  either  Lord  Sand¬ 
wich  or  herself  were  safe  whenever  they 
went  out ;  and  I  must  own  that  I  heard 
some  strange  insults  offered,  and  that  I. 
with  some  of  the  servants,  once  suddenly 
rushed  out,  but  the  offenders  instantly 
escaped.  One  evening  afterwards,  when 
sitting  with  Miss  Ray  in  the  great  room 
above  stairs,  she  appeared  to  be  much 
agitated,  and  at  last  said,  4  she  had  a  par¬ 
ticular  favour  to  ask  of  me — that  as  her 
situation  was  very  precarious,  and  no  set¬ 
tlement  had  been  made  on  her,  she  wished 
I  would  hint  something  of  the  kind  to 
Lord  Sandwich.’  I  need  not  express  my 
surprise,  but  I  assured  her  4  that  no  one 
but  herself  could  make  such  a  proposal, 
as  I  knew  Lord  Sandwich  never  gave  any 
one  an  opportunity  of  interfering  with  him 
on  so  delicate  a  subject.  She  urged  that 
her  wish  was  merely  to  relieve  Lord  Sand¬ 
wich  as  to  great  expense  about  her,  for 
as  her  voice  was  then  at  the  best,  and 
Italian  music  was  particularly  her  forte , 
she  was  given  to  understand  that  she 
might  succeed  at  the  Opera  House,  and 
as  Mr.  Giardini  then  led,  and  I  was  inti¬ 
mate  with  Mrs.  Brook  and  Mrs.  Yates, 
she  was  certain  of  a  most  advantageous 
engagement.  I  then  instantly  conjec¬ 
tured  who  one  of  the  advisers  must  have 
been,  and  afterwards  found  that  three 
thousand  pounds  and  a  free  benefit  had 
been  held  out  to  her,  though  not  by  the 
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two  ladies  wno  managed  the  stage  de¬ 
partment;  Whether  any  proposals  of 
marriage  were  at  that  time  or  afterwards 
made  by  Mr.  Hackman  I  know  not,  and 
I  believe  no  one  after  the  unfortunate 
death  of  Miss  Ray,  but  Mrs.  Berkley,  a 
Scotch  lady,  who  resided  in  the  family  as 
companion,  was  ever  w  ell  acquainted  with 
all  the  particulars.  Mrs.  Berkley,  after 
the  death  of  Miss  Ray,  had  the  care  of  a 
trusty  department  at  Somerset  House, 
where  I  had  a  long  conference  with  her  ; 
but  in  the  course  of  her  recital,  she  be¬ 
came  so  dreadfully  agitated,  that  I  en¬ 
treated  her  to  desist ;  and  though  I  had 
a  letter  and  a  friendly  invitation  to  visit 
her  afterwards,  I  confess  I  had  been  so 
much  hurt  at  what  passed,  that  I  avoided 
a  second  interview.  From  all  that  I  now 
recollect,  I  merely  conclude  that  Miss 
Ray  had  declined  informing  Mr.  Hack- 
man  how  or  where  she  was  engaged  that 
evening ;  and  finding  that  she  and  Mrs. 
Berkley  were  gone  to  the  theatre,  he 
might,  perhaps,  become  jealous  of  some 
rival  attachment.  The  ladies  sat  in  a 
front  box,  and  three  gentlemen,  all  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Admiralty,  occasionally 
paid  their  compliments  to  them.  Mr. 
Hackman  was  sometimes  in  the  lobby, 
sometimes  in  an  upper  side  box,  and 
more  than  once  at  the  Bedford  Coffee¬ 
house,  to  take  brandy  and  water,  but  still 
seemed  unable  to  gain  any  information, 
and  I  can  add,  as  a  slight  circumstance, 
that  in  the  afternoon  I  had  myself  been 
at  the  coffee-house  at  Charing-cross,  and 
observing  the  carriage  pass  by,  had  re¬ 
marked  to  my  friend  that  I  wondered  at 
seeing  the  ladies  on  their  way  to  the  the¬ 
atre  without  Lord  Sandwich  ;  that  I 
meant  to  have  dined  at  the  Admiralty, 
but  had  been  prevented ;  so  that  it  ap¬ 
pears  now  that  most  of  the  circumstances 
must  have  been  accidental.  The  dread¬ 
ful  consummation,  however,  was — that  at 
the  door  of  the  theatre,  directly  opposite 
the  Bedford  Coffee-house,  Mr.  Hackman 
suddenly  rushed  out,  and  as  a  gentleman 
was  handing  Miss  Ray  into  the  carriage, 
with  a  pistol  he  first  destroyed  this  most 
unfortunate  victim,  and,  though  not  at 
that  time,  fell  a  most  dreadful  sacrifice 
himself.  The  next  morning  I  made  se¬ 
veral  efforts  before  I  had  resolution  to  see 
any  one  at  the  Admiralty.  At  last,  old 
James,  the  black,  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
came  down  to  me,  and  endeavoured  to 
inform  me,  that  when  he  had  mentioned 
what  had  occurred,  Lord  Sandwich  hastily 
replied,  ‘You  know  that  I  forbade  you 
to  plague  me  any  more  about  those  bal¬ 
lads  ;  let  them  sing  or  say  whatever  they 
please  about  me.’ — 4  Indeed,  my  Lord,’ 
I  said,  4 1  am  not  speaking  of  any  bal¬ 


lads.  It  is  all  too  true.’  Others  then 
came  in,  and  all  was  a  scene  of  the  utmost 
horror  and  distress.  His  lordship  for  a 
while  stood,  as  it  were,  petrified,  till  sud¬ 
denly  seizing  a  candle,  he  ran  up  stairs 
and  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  and  in  an 
agony  exclaimed,  4  Leave  me  for  awhile 
to  myself.  I  could  have  borne  anything 
but  this.’  The  attendants  remained  for 
a  considerable  time  at  the  top  of  the  stair¬ 
case,  till  his  Lordship  rang  the  bell  and 
ordered  that  they  should  all  go  to  bed. 
They  assured  me,  that  at  that  time  fewer 
particulars  were  known  at  the  Admiralty 
than  over  half  the  town ;  besides,  indeed, 
all  was  confusion  and  astonishment ;  and 
even  now  I  am  doubtful  whether  Lord 
Sandwich  was  ever  aware  that  there  was 
any  connection  between  Hackman  and 
Miss  Ray.  His  Lordship  continued  for 
a  day  or  two  at  the  Admiralty,  till,  at 
the  earnest  request  of  those  about  him,  he 
at  last  retired  for  a  short  time  to  a  friend’s 
house  near  Richmond.” 
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TRAVELS  OF  A  POUND  OF 
COTTON. 

BY  A.  MOREAU  DE  JONNES. 

We  are  far  remote  from  the  period  when 
men  lived  and  died,  like  plants,  in  the 
spot  where  destiny  had  produced  them. 
During  the  last  half-century  especially, 
the  human  race  has  been  possessed  with 
the  mania  of  travelling.  A  resident  of 
Calcutta,  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
tormented  by  the  jungle-fever,  or  by  the 
ennui  attendant  on  wealth,  is  now  accus¬ 
tomed  every  year  to  proceed,  for  change 
of  air,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with¬ 
out  feeling  the  smallest  uneasiness  either 
concerning  the  Giant  Adamaster,  or  the 
storms  which  terrified  Vasco  de  Gama. 
The  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  pays 
a  visit  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre  ;  Rus¬ 
sians  cross  the  continents  of  Europe  and 
Asia  to  hunt  otters  in  America ;  high¬ 
waymen,  escaped  from  the  soil  of  Botany 
Bay,  become  chamberlains  to  the  petty 
monarchs  of  Polynesia  ;  Hungarian  sol¬ 
diers  mount  sentry  on  the  rocks  of  Sylla 
and  Charybdis  ;  merchants  of  London 
occupy  the  throne  and  sway  the  sceptre  of 
Aurungzebe  ;  we  have  even  beheld  the 
savages  of  Upper  Asia  rub  their  hair  with 
the  bark  of  the  trees  in  the  Champ  Ely- 
sees.  English  ladies’-maids,  moreover, 
with  rose-coloured  spencer  and  umbrella 
in  hand,  walk  amidst  the  ruins  of  Thebes, 
and  trample  under  foot  the  wrecks  of  the 
magnificence  of  Pharaoh. 
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But  of  all  the  travels  originating  in 
curiosity,  ambition,  or  the  love  ot  lucre, 
not  one  can  be  compared  in  the  import, 
ance  of  its  results,  its  extent,  or  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  it  has  exerted,  to  the  mere 
transport  of  the  produce  of  a  weak  shrub, 
_ to  the  travels  which  industry  has  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  wool  of  a  cotton-tree,  the 
metamorphoses  of  which  are  as  innume¬ 
rable  as  our  wants  and  desires.  A  com¬ 
plete1  volume  would  scarcely  suflice  to 
contain  the  whole  history  ;  let  us  then 
endeavour  to  sketch,  in  a  few  lines  only, 
a  brief  itinerary.  Before  we  thus  com¬ 
press  our  subject,  however,  let  us  con¬ 
sider  its  real  extent. 

From  a  thousand  divers  points  in  the 
two  hemispheres,  are  conveyed  to  the 
British  isles  and  to  France,  every  year, 
two  hundred  and  eight  millions  of  pounds 
weight  of  cotton-wool.  England  re¬ 
ceived,  in  1823,  1 67^35, OOOlbs. ;  and 
France,  40,755,000  The  value  of  the 
aggregate  importation  amounts  to  ten 
millions  and  a  half  sterling.  It  supposes 
a  forest  of  1,664  millions  ot  cotton-trees, 
covering  a  space  of  422  square  leagues, 
25  to  a  degree.  The  806,000  bates  which 
it  composes,  after  being  submitted  to  the 
strongest  power  of  compression,  give  at  a 
minimum  161,000  tons  of  bulk,  the 
freightage  of  which  requires  a  fleet  of 
1,600  vessels,  and  which,  if  arranged  in 
a  single  line,  would  occupy  a  space  of 
fifty-five  leagues.  Let  us  restrict  our 
researches  to  tire  two-hundred-and-eiyht- 
millionth  part  of  this  immense  mass,  and 
accompany  it  in  its  various  journeys,  from 
its  origin  to  its  final  destination. 

In  the  ninety-five  millions  of  pounds 
of  cotton-wool  received  into  the  ware¬ 
houses  of  Calcutta,  one  pound,  amongst 
others  of  that  species  termed  long -silky. 
Came  fbom  eertain  new  plantations  in  the 
province  of  Delhi.  The  shrub  which 
produced  it  flourished,  at  length,  and  for 
the  first  time,  in  a  soil  condemned  for  a 
century  back  to  frightful  aridity,  but  now 
fertilized  by  means  of  an  admirable  canal, 
more  than  sixty  leagues  in  length.  The 
husbandman  who  gathered  it  was  one  of 
those  Bheels  who  were  renowned  a  few 
years  since  for  theaudaeity  of  their  incur¬ 
sions  and  the  ferocity  of  their  character, 
but  are  now  reckoned  amongst  the  most 
intelligent  and  hospitable  of  Indian  la¬ 
bourers  ;  a  double  example  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  which  a  statesman  can  confer,  who, 
like  the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  is  able  to 
conceive  great  things,  and  to  find  talents 
to  execute  them. 

Descending  the  stream  of  the  Jumna 
to  that  of  the  Ganges,  and  arriving  at  the 
rich  metropolis  of  British  India,  our 
cargo  might  receive  four  very  different 


destinations.  Carried  to  China,  it  might 
have  entered  into  the  hundred  millions  of 
pounds  of  cotton  which  England  annually 
sells  in  the  market  of  Canton,  and  which, 
in  addition  to  her  manufactures,  obtains 
for  her  twenty-five  millions  of  pounds 
weight  of  tea,  purchased  at  nine-pence 
[eighteen-pence]  per  pound,  and  sold  for 
five  shillings  to  consumers  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  continent.  Embarked  on  board 
American  ships,  it  would  have  composed 
a  part  of  those  re-exported  foreign  pro¬ 
ducts  which  supply  the  United  States 
with  an  annual  commerce  to  the  amount 
of  six  millions  and  a  quarter  sterling, 
over  and  above  the  value  of  their  own  in¬ 
digenous  exports.  Conveyed  to  Europe, 
it  might  perhaps  have  been  converted, 
in  French  manufactories,  into  a  fabric 
worthy,  from  its  elegance  and  novelty, 
to  obtain  the  rewards  of  the  Louvre.  It 
took,  however,  the  road  to  England,  and 
formed  a  part  of  the  two  hundred  millions 
of  pounds  of  cotton  which  are  annually 
transported  thither  from  Calcutta  and 
Bombay  alone,  in  order  to  be  subsequently 
distributed  throughout  all  the  countries 
of  the  world  tributary  to  British  com¬ 
merce. 

The  single  pound  which  is  the  subject 
of  our  present  inquiry,  having  been  landed 
at  London,  was  sent  into  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  to  Manchester,  in  order  to  be 
spun  by  one  of  the  300  steam-engines  in 
that  rich  and  populous  town.  The  per¬ 
fection  of  the  means  employed  in  this 
operation  is  so  great,  that  there  were 
drawn  from  this  pound  of  cotton  380 
skeins  of  thread,  each  000  yards,  which 
gives  a  total  length  of  more  than  340.000 
yards,  or  upwards  of  190  miles.  After 
this  metamorphosis,  it  was  sent  to  Pais¬ 
ley,  in  Scotland,  to  a  manufactory,  from 
whence  issues  every  week  88,000  ells  of 
cloth.  The  stuff  made  of  it  there  was 
carried  into  the  county  of  Ayr,  there  to 
undergo  6ome  preparation ;  then  it  was 
reconveyed  to  Paisley,  to  be  stripped  by 
means  of  complicated,  but  prompt  and 
Ingenious  processes.  To  be  embroidered 
it  was  obliged  to  be  sent  to  the  artisans 
in  the  county  of  Dumbarton,  whose  skill 
is  unrivalled  in  this  kind  of  work.  It 
was  forced  to  make  another  journey  to 
Renfrew,  for  the  purpose  of  being  bleached, 
whence  it  took  its  departure  for  Paisley 
again,  to  acquire  a  new  shape ;  it  at 
length  proceeded  to  Glasgow,  where  it 
was  completed  for  sale.  From  this  port 
it  was  despatched  to  London,  and  became 
one  of  the  atoms  of  which  the  colossus  of 
British  commerce  is  compounded. 

Four  years  had  now  passed  away,  from 
the  moment  when  the  Indian  husband¬ 
man  gathered  the  material  from  his  cot- 
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ton-tree,  to  the  period  when,  transformed 
by  the  joint  agency  of  mechanism,  che¬ 
mistry,  and  design,  into  a  fabric  of  the 
utmost  beauty,  this  vegetable  product 
was  able  to  repass  the  seas  with  a  value 
infinitely  enhanced.  Without  the  aid  ot 
the  arts  it  might  have  merely  served,  in 
the  shape  of  a  clumsy  wick,  to  assist 
some  scholar  in  his  fruitless  nocturnal 
studies.  But  by  a  series  of  ingenious 
contrivances,  it  may  now  adorn  the  fa¬ 
vourite  of  the  seraglio,  please  the  mo- 
narehs  of  Asia,  and  captivate  the  repub¬ 
licans  of  South  America  by  the  charms 
of  European  luxury.  To  acquire  it, 
India  herself,  which  produced  it,  will 
give  a  thousand  times  the  price  which  she 
formerly  obtained  for  it;  China  will  sus¬ 
pend  its  prohibitory  laws,  hitherto  as 
immutable  as  its  manners ;  and  the  mines 
of  Mexico  and  Potosi  will  expand  their 
treasures.  By  what  strange  concurrence 
of  circumstances  have  these  marvellous 
effects  been  produced  ?  It  was  necessary 
that  the  product  of  a  little  tree  should 
travel  300  leagues  over  the  plains  of  Hin- 
dostan  to  arrive  at  Calcutta ;  that  it  should 
then  navigate  4,000  leagues  of  ocean  to 
reach  the  British  isles  ;  that  it  should 
there  traverse,  by  means  of  canals,  iron 
rail-roads,  and  accelerated  vehicles,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  310  leagues  ;  employing,  from 
its  transport  till  its  transformation,  more 
than  1 50  persons,  who  derived  their  sub¬ 
sistence  from  it.  For  this  object  it  was 
necessary  that  industry,  availing  itself  of 
the  prodigies  of  philosophy,  should  satisfy 
its  wants  by  the  agency  of  fire,  and  ren¬ 
der  docile  the  most  intractable  and  most 
destructive  element ;  that  navigation 
should  bring  closer  to  each  other  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Thames ; 
that  the  Mogul  empire  should  become  the 
inheritance  of  a  company  of  merchants  ; 
and  that  its  provinces  should  be  restored 
to  fertility,  and  its  people  to  civilization, 
by  conquerors,  who  were  but  barbarians 
twenty  centuries  after  the  countries  of 
Asia,  which  they  now  teach,  possessed  all 
the  advantages  of  science,  arts,  and  in¬ 
dustry  !  Asiatic  Journal. 


THE  CLOAK. 

«  Did  I,  or  Master  Dean  of  Sevil,  our  neighbour, 
E’er  reach  our  dignities  in  Cuerpo,  tliink’st  thou? 
In  squating  hose  and  doublet  ?  Signor,  no; 
There  went  more  t’it ;  There  were  cloaks,  gowns, 
cassocks. 

And  other  Paramentos.” 

Fletcher's  Love's  Pilgrimage. 

w  It  is  piercingly  cold,”  said  I  to  myself 
the  other  day,  as  I  sallied  into  the  Park, 
with  my  coat  buttoned  up  to  my  chin, 


whicn  was  smarting  under  the  effect  of  a 
sharp  frosty  wind  on  its  newly  shaven 
surface. — u  Confoundedly  cold,”  said  I, 
-rather  more  audibly,  as  a  sudden  gust 
from  the  north-east  compelled  me  to  clap 
both  my  hands  to  my  hat,  and  at  the  same 
time  sent  the  spray  of  the  angry  Serpen¬ 
tine  smack  in  my  face.  u  Cold,”  echoed 
a  voice  just  behind  me,  u  not  at  all — fine 
bracing  wind — charming  weather  for  a 
walk,  Jack !”  and,  turning  round,  I  be¬ 
held  my  quondam  schoolfellow  - , 

enveloped  from  head  to  heel  in  a  dark 
blue  military  cloak,  of  first-rate  cut  and 
material ;  its  collar  of  the  choicest  sable, 
drawn  close  round  his  happy  ears,  con¬ 
fined  in  front  by  a  pair  of  silver  lion’s 
paws,  and  furnished  with  the  usual  quota 
of  silk  cord  and  tassel,  while  sundry  of  its 
ample  folds  were  flung  in  studied  negli¬ 
gence  over  his  left  shoulder,  so  as  to  dis¬ 
play  the  voluptuous  black  velvet  with 
which  it  was  lined.  I  felt  colder  from  the 
very  comparison. — w  Why  don’t  you  get 
a  cloak,  Jack  ?”  chuckled  the  comfort¬ 
able  looking  rascal,  as  my  eye  wandered 
somewhat  invidiously,  I  confess)  from 
my  own  little  threadbare  black  coat  to 
the  almost  regal  mantle  before  me. — . 
“  Cloaks  are  all  the  rage  now,  and  de¬ 
vilish  snug  things  they  are  too,  I  can  tell 
you  and,  with  the  most  insulting  grin 
of  superiority,  he  drew  its  graceful  dra¬ 
pery  still  closer  round  him,  nodded  a 
u  good  bye,”  and  strode  off,  humming 
“  Go  to  the  Devil  and  shake  yourself!” 

I  was  so  cold,  I  could  almost  have  fol¬ 
lowed  his  advice,  impertinently  as  it  was 
given. 

“  Cloaks  are  all  the  rage  now,”  re¬ 
peated  I  mentally,  as,  resuming  my  walk, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  inci¬ 
dent,  I  endeavoured  by  rapidity  of  motion 
to  make  up  for  the  lightness  of  my  attire. 

I  thrust  my  hand  into  the  pocket  of  my 
pantaloons,  partly  to  warm  my  fingers, 
and  partly  to  ascertain  whether  the  state  of 
my  finances  would  permit  me  to  become 
the  possessor  of  this  seemingly  indispen¬ 
sable  article  of  clothing — the  dishonoured 
note  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  met  its 
convulsive  grasp — the  answer  was  deci¬ 
sive.  “  What  a  fool  was  I  to  lend  my 
money ;  I  might  have  guessed  it  would 
never  be  repaid  me — and  yet  the  fellow 
told  me  so  plausible  a  story  ;  he  borrowed 
it — under  a  cloak  !”  In  the  midst  of  my 
vexation  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
idea.  “  Cloaks  are  all  the  rage  now,  in¬ 
deed,”  continued  I,  “  that  puppy  was 
not  aware  of  half  the  truth  of  his  obser¬ 
vation — but  the  fashion  is  not  a  new  one. 

I  finished  my  walk,  and  sat  down  with 
a  keen  appetite  to  my  dinner.  The  beer 
steak  was  t.erribly  tough,  and  vilely  dress- 
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ed,  and  the  stupid  old  woman  who  44  does 
for  me”  had  forgotten  there  was  no  mus¬ 
tard  in  the  house.  I  felt  quite  miserable 
— I  drew  my  chair  close  up  to  the  fire — 
it  was  as  low  as  my  spirits — I  snatched 
up  the  coal-skuttle  in  a  pet,  and  flung  its 
contents  into  the  grate,  put  what  the 
stupid  old  woman  aforesaid  calls  44  a 
witch”  upon  the  top  of  them,  and,  placing 
my  feet  on  the  fender,  fell  first  into  a 
brown  study,  and  secondly,  into  a  doze. 
My  44  brain  was  troubled  with  thick¬ 
coming  fancies.”  Cloaks  and  mantles,  in 
endless  variety  and  most  tormenting  con¬ 
fusion,  floated  before  my  44  mind’s  eye.” 
Gradually  my  dream  assumed  a  more 
comprehensible  shape.  I  seemed  to  stand 
in  the  middle  of  a  large  room,  or  shop,  or 
warehouse,  for,  with  vision-like  indis¬ 
tinctness,  it  partook  of  the  semblance  of 
all  three.  It  was  hung  round  entirely 
with  every  kind  of  cloak  which  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  man  or  woman  ever  invented. 
There  was  the  pallium  of  the  ancient,  and 
the  capote  of  the  modern  Greek ;  the  toga 
of  the  Roman,  the  poncho  of  the  South 
American,  the  gay  mantle  of  scarlet  and 
yellow  plumage  worn  by  the  New  Zea¬ 
lander,  and  the  shapeless  fur  coverings 
of  the  stolid  inhabitants  of  Lapland  and 
Kamschatka  ;  the  roquelaure  of  the  last 
century,  the  plaid  of  the  mountain  Gael, 
the  ermined  robe  of  royalty,  and  the  red 
cloak  of  the  itinerant  apple-vender ;  not 
to  mention  those  now  sported  by  the  life- 
guardsman,  the  Bond-street  lounger,  the 
banker’s  clerk,  the  haberdasher’s  appren¬ 
tice,  the  lady,  and  the  lady’s  maid. 
Amongst  the  earlier  specimens,  I  recog¬ 
nised  many  which  had  been  the  absolute 
property  of  by-gone  heroes  and  philoso¬ 
phers,  and  I  gazed  with  much  interest  on 
the  blood-stained  robe  of  Cassar,  and  the 
tattered  mantle,  through  the  holes  of 
which  Plato  discovered  the  pride  of  Dio¬ 
genes. 

•  •  • 

u  A  change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  my 
dream.”  I  was  still  in  the  same  room  ; 
but  the  relics  of  antiquity  and  the  refine¬ 
ments  of  modem  luxury  had  vanished, 
and  their  place  was  supplied  by  other 
cloaks  and  mantles,  to  each  of  which  was 
affixed  a  label,  bearing  its  particular  de¬ 
nomination.  I  was  on  the  point  of  turn¬ 
ing  to  inquire  of  a  bye-stander  if  they 
were  exhibited  for  sale,  when  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  clamour 
of  many  voices,  and  the  rush  of  a  consi¬ 
derable  number  of  persons  into  the  ware¬ 
house.  Males  and  females  of  every  rank 
and  description,  statesmen,  lawyers,  phy¬ 
sicians,  ecclesiastics,  merchants,  soldiers, 
maids,  wives,  and  widows,  all  wanted 
cloaks.  The  walls  were  stripped  in  an 


instant — the  master  of  the  shop  and  his 
assistants  were  hurried  and  worried  al¬ 
most  out  of  their  wits,  so  great  was  the 
demand,  so  impatient  were  the  customers. 
A  candidate  for  a  seat  in  Parliament 
seized  a  cloak  marked  u  Patriotism,”  and, 
anticipating  his  privilege,  ran  off  without 
paying  for  it.  A  hoary-headed  libertine 
slipped  on  another,  marked  44  Religion ;” 
those  labelled  44  Charity,  Honesty,  and 
Toleration,”  were  speedily  purchased  by 
a  purse-proud  citizen,  a  usurer,  and  a 
Jesuit ;  that  of  “Modesty,”  by  a  cast-off 
mistress,  and  of  44  Veracity”  by  a  pro¬ 
jector  of  new  joint  stock  companies ;  to 
be  brief,  every  one  chose  a  cloak  of  some 
sort  or  another,  and  seemed  indifferent  as 
to  the  expense,  provided  its  colour  was 
the  very  reverse  of  the  dress  they  wore 
under  it.  44  I  must  have  one  myself,” 
exclaimed  I,  44  pinch  for  it  afterwards  as 
I  may,  I  can  no  longer  withstand  the 
temptation.  I  will  not  be  the  only  per¬ 
son  in  the  world  without  a  cloak,”  and  I 
hurried  up  to  the  master  of  the  shop,  ex¬ 
pressing  my  fear  that  he  had  none  left 
which  would  suit  me.  I  was  soon  un¬ 
deceived,  however,  by  his  displaying 
fresh  and  apparently  inexhaustible  stores 
of  similar  garments  ;  and  with  all.  the 
bustle  and  volubility  characteristic  of  the 
slop-selling  inhabitants  of  Holywell- 
street,  Hemming’s-row,  Cranbourne- 
alley,  &c. ;  he  heaped  mantle  after  mantle 
on  my  back,  till  I  was  ready  to  sink  under 
the  burden,  commending  all  the  while  the 
formation  of  this,  the  quality  of  the  other, 
and  assuring  me  that  he  knew  many  au¬ 
thors  (for,  with  the  shrewdness  natural  to 
his  tribe,  he  had  guessed  my  profession 
at  a  glance),  who  had  made  considerable 
fortunes  merely  by  publishing  their  works 
under  a  cloak.  In  vain  did  I  implore 
him  to  desist — his  shopman  followed  his 
extraordinary  example — I  waxed  warm — 
warmer  ;  the  heat  became  excessive — 
stifling — I  perspired  like  the  fat  single 
gentleman  inColman’s  excellent  song ;  and 
well  I  might ;  for,  waking  with  the  efforts 
I  made  to  extricate  myself  from  this  moun¬ 
tain  of  mantles,  I  found  myself  within  the 
poker’s  length  of  a  fire,  large  and  fierce 
enough  to  roast  an  ox.  "  My  44  witch”  had 
suffered  the  fate  anciently  allotted  to 
witches,  and  perished  in  the  flames  which 
were  now  roaring  up  the  chimney.  I 
pushed  back  my  chair,  with  a  44  phew  !” 
relieved  the  solitary  candle  behind  me  of 
about  two  inches  of  wick,  and,  opening 
my  desk,  wrote  and  despatched  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  to  my  tailor  : — 

44  Mr. - will  be  obliged  by  Mr. 

Twill’s  making  him  a  cloak  as  speedily 

as  possible.  Mr.  — - begs  it  may  be 

made  full  enough  to  cover  and  conceal 
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his  ordinary,  that  is,  a  multitude  of  bad, 
habits,  and  handsome  enough  to  wear 
upon  any  occasion,  as  it  is  only  by  his 
own  fireside  that  he  shall  venture  to  sit 
without  it,  and  indeed  not  then  if  com¬ 
pany  be  expected.”  P. 

European  Magazine . 


®tre  ©attjmv. 

*'  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  ana  disposer  of  otlur 
men’s  stuff. *  - Wotton. 

EPITAPHS  IN  THE  CHURCH¬ 
YARD  OF  YARMOUTH 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror. ) 

Sir, — Having  frequently  observed  a  va¬ 
riety  of  Epitaphs  in  your  highly  interest¬ 
ing  publication,  the  Mirror,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  sending  a  few,  selected  from  the 
church-yard  of  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk. 
Great  Yarmouth ,  W.  LINCOLN. 

The  folloiving  is  to  the  memory  of  George 
Griffiths ,  of  the  Shropshire  Militia , 
who  died  February  26, 1807,  inconse¬ 
quence  of  a  blow  received  in  a  quarrel 
with  his  comrade. 

Time  flies  away,  as  nature  on  its  wing. 
I  in  a  battle  died,  (not  fighting  for  my 
king). 

Words  with  my  brother  soldier  did  take 
place, 

Which  shameful  is,  and  always  bring 
disgrace. 

Think  not  the  worse  of  him  who  do  re¬ 
main, 

Foi  he  as  well  as  I  might  have  been  slain. 


To  the  Memory  of  David  Bartleman, 
Master  of  the  brig,  Alexander  and  Mary, 
of  North  Shields, 

who,  on  the  31st  of  January,  1781)  on 
the  North  Coast, 

with  only  three  3-pounders,  and  ten  men 
and  boys, 

nobly  defended  himself 
against  a  cutter  carrying  eighteen  4- 
pounders, 

and  upwards  of  a  hundred  men, 
commanded  by  the  notorious  English 
pirate,'  Fall, 
and  fairly  beat  him  off. 

Two  hours  after  the  enemy  came  down 
upon  him  again  ; 
when  totally  disabled, 
his  mate,  Daniel  M'Auley,  expiring  with 
the  loss  of  blood, 

and  himself  dangerously  wounded, 
he  was  oblig’d  to  strike  and  ransome, 
and  brought  his  shatter’d  vessel  into 
Yarmouth  with  more 


than  the  honours  of  a  conqueror, 
and  died  here  in  consequence  of  his  wounds, 
on  the  14th  of  February  following, 

In  the  Twenty-filth  year  of  his  age. 

To  commemorate  the  gallantly  of  his  son, 
the  blrayery  of  his  faithful  mate, 
and  at  the  same  time  mark  the  infamy  of  a 
>  i  savage  pirate, 

his  afflicted  father,  Alexander  Bartleman, 
has  order’d  this  stone  to  be  erected  over 
his  honourable  grave  . 

’Twas  great,  his  foe,  though  strong,  was 
infamous — 

The  foe  of  human  kind ; 

A  manly  indignation  fired  his  breast 
Thank  God  my  son  has  done  his  duty. 

Cato. 


7'o  the  memory  of  Isaac  Smith,  who  died 
March  24,  1808,  and  Samuel  Bodger , 
who  died  April  2,  1808,  both  of  the 
Cambridgeshire,  Militia . 

The  tyrant— death,  did  early  uS  arrest, 

And  all  the  magazine’s  of  lit¥  possest. 

No  more  the  blood  its  circling  course  did 
run. 

But  in  the  veins  like  icicles  it  hung  ; 

No  more  the  hearts,  now  void  of  quicken¬ 
ing  heat, 

The  tuneful  march  of  vital  motion  beat ; 

Stiffness  did  into  every  sinew  climb, 

And  a  short  death  crept  cold  through 
every  limb. 


.v 

To  the  memory  of  Mary ,  wife  Of  Thomas 
Bammant ,  who  died  September  6, 1 821, 
aged  Seventy-six  years. 

Here  lies  an  honest  woman ;  to  say 
more  is  unnecessary — less  would  be  un¬ 
grateful. 


To  the  memory  of  R.  Scotte ,  who  died 
September  23,  1824,  aged  Fifty -two 
years. 

Blissed  are  the  dade  who  did  in  the  Lord. 


The  following  notice  was  lately  sent  to 
a  parish  clerk  in  Hertfordshire  : — 

“  Mister - ,  my  wief  is  dede  and 

wants  to  be  berrid  dig  a  griev  for  her  and 
she  shal  cum  and  be  berrid  to-morrer  at 
wun  o  clock  you  nows  ware  to  dig  it  by 
my  uther  wief  hut  let  it  be  dip.” 


Answers  to  Correspond!  nls  in  our  next. 
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(Carlisle  Castle,  prison  of  ptarj?  ©merit  of  Jjcots. 


Carlisle  Castle  stands  at  the  north¬ 
west  angle  of  the  city  of  that  name  in 
Cumberland.  It  consists  of  an  outward 
and  inner  ward  ;  the  walls  of  the  former 
are  nine  feet  in  thickness,  and  those  of 
the  inner  ward  above  twelve.  Within 
this  ward  is  the  great  tower  dungeon,  or 
citadel  of  the  castle  ;  this  is  of  a  square 
form,  and  very  lofty,  with  walls  of  great 
thickness,  and  constructed  according  to 
the  modes  of  defence  employed  before  the 
invention  of  cannon.  It  has  since  been 
strengthened  according  to  the  modern 
system  of  fortification,  and  defended  by  a 
half-moon  battery,  and  a  very  large  plat¬ 
form  mounted  with  cannon,  under  cover 
of  the  outward  wall.  The  upper  part  is 
embrasured,  and  commands  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  prospect. 
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Carlisle  Castle  is  kept  in  good  repair, 
and  contains,  among  other  buildings,  a 
new  magazine  for  gunpowder,  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  modern  armory,  which  has  in  ge¬ 
neral  10,000  stand  of  arms.  A  strong 
ancient  keep  remains,  with  a  well  of 
great  depth,  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
the  Romans.  The  castle  is  said  to  have 
been  built  in  the  seventh  century  by  Eg- 
frid,  king  of  Northumberland,  and  the 
walls  are  ascribed  to  William  Rufus. 
The  outward  wall  of  the  castle  contains 
the  Governor’s  house,  and  in  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  castle  the  old  portcullis  is 
still  standing. 

In  1568,  the  beautiful  but  unfortunate 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  imprisoned  in 
Carlisle  Castle  for  some  time ;  the  rooms 
in  which  she  was  confined  are  still  shown. 
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Carlisle,  on  account  of  its  being  on  the 
Scottish  frontier,  was  often  the  scene  of 
border  warfare,  and  was  twice  taken  by 
the  Scots,  -and  afterwards  accidentally 
burned  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  The 
fortress  was  also  taken  by  the  Pretender’s 
forces  on  the  15th  of  November,  1745, 
but  afterwards  retaken  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  on  the  10th  of  December 
following. 


HINTS  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
HABIT. 

“  We  ought  to  teach  children  that  which  will 
be  most  useful  tothem  when  they  become  men.* 

Agesilaus. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — We  justly  regard  youth  as  the 
hope  of  future  ages,  and  as  the  depo¬ 
sitaries  of  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  pos¬ 
terity.  With  equal  truth  it  may  be  said 
they  are  the  terror  of  future  ages,  and  the 
progenitors  of  ignorance  and  vice.  One 
or  the  other  description  is  true  of  all,  and 
will  be  realized  in  ages  to  come,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  moral  culture  which  the  rising 
generation  now  receives. 

The  present  surpasses  all  previous  ages 
in  benevolent  exertion  to  improve  the 
condition  of  man.  Education  and  a  free 
press  are  conspicuous  and  efficient  engines 
employed  in  this  noble  work  ;  and  we  re¬ 
joice  to  witness  what  is  effected,  and  pray 
for  improved  operations,  for  additional 
agents,  judicious  and  active,  and  for  a 
widely  extended  and  lasting  effect. 

The  ability  to  read  is  a  blessing  con¬ 
ferred  upon  almost  the  whole  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  youth,  for  which  the  mass  are  mainly 
indebted  to  Sunday  schools.  As  a  natu¬ 
ral  and  pleasing  result  we  see  a  taste  for 
literary  pursuits,  evinced  in  combined  and 
individual  endeavours  to  gain  wisdom  and 
accumulate  knowledge.  For  the  lower 
classes,  this  forms  a  new  employment, 
and  produces  pleasures  before  unknown 
to  them  ;  and  it  sorts  well  with  the  in¬ 
creased  comforts,  conveniences  and  ele¬ 
gancies,  both  civil  and  domestic,  which 
.the  English  especially  enjoy. 

The  eagerness  of  newly  awakened  cu¬ 
riosity,  accompanied  with  inexperience, 
often  leads  to  fatal  error  and  irremediable 
injury.  So  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  now 
so  prevalent,  should  be  well  directed,  or 
it  may  in  its  tendencies  prove  hurtful. 

Reading,  without  the  habitual  exercise 
of  thought,  judgment,  and  recollection, 
is  a  puerile  and  evidently  a  profitless  em¬ 
ployment. 

The  science  of  letters  has  its  allure¬ 
ments,  and  its  use  ;  but  all  know  that  it 
is  valuable  only  as  a  medium  of  acquisi¬ 


tion  and  communication.  How  misap¬ 
plied  then  is  that  time,  and  how  wasted 
are  those  energies  which  are  devoted  solely 
to  mere  words  !  >  . 

Some  speculative  sciences  too  are  very 
attractive,  but  when  these  form  the  prin-' 
cipal  study  to  what  purpose  do  we  live  ? 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  deprecate 
science  because  I  plead  against  its  sppaJ 
ration  from  art.  Practice  is  the  legiti¬ 
mate  end  of  all  knowledge,  which,  how¬ 
ever  vaunted  for  its  “  power,”  is,  I  con¬ 
ceive,  but  perfect  weakness  without  prac¬ 
tical  application. 

Numerous  are  the  instructors,  in  our 
happy  day  and  favoured  land,  which  are 
laboriously  yet  honourably  occupied  in 
cultivating  the  intellectual  province,  and 
scattering  the  seeds  of  intelligence  and 
virtue  for  subsequent  generations ;  nor 
are  the  parents  few  whose  efforts  are  as¬ 
siduously  directed  to  the  formation  of  the 
habits  and  characters  of  their  children. 
Such  tutors  and  parents  need  not  my  dic¬ 
tation,  yet  they  will  doubtless  approve  of 
my  attempts  to  excite  in  others  a  laud¬ 
able  emulation  of  their  own  patriotic  and 
paternal  exertions. 

But,  Sir,  I  like  short  sections  in  di¬ 
dactic  pieces,  especially  when  not  very 
interesting  in  their  matter  or  style  ;  and 
it  would  be  inconsistent  were  I  to  be  too 
verbose,  except  indeed  I  were  writing  a 
memoir ;  for  I  do  confess  my  dislike  of 
short  indiscriminate  narratives,  such  as  tell 
us  little  or  nothing  that  distinguishes  the 
individual  from  hundreds  besides.  Bos¬ 
well’s  Life  of  Johnson  is  to  my  taste,  but 
it  is  not  fit  that  my  taste  and  opinion 
should  be  made  the  measure  of  others ; 
so  I  drop  this  digression,  purposing,  if 
you  judge  me  worthy  of  only  the  lowest 
rank  amongst  your  contributors,  to  re« 
sume  my  remarks  at  convenience. 

Your’s,  &c. 

Scriptor. 

..  i 


KEEPING  CHRISTMAS  IN  THE 
INNS  OF  COURT. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Mr.  Editor, — The  following  amusing 
particulars  “  touching  the  keeping  of 
grand  Christmases”  by  the  lawyers,  at 
the  Inner  Temple  Hall,  in  the  “  good 
old  times,”  extracted  by  William  Dug- 
dale,  the  historian,  “  out  of  the  accompts 
of  the  house,”  is  (as  it  may  not  prove  un¬ 
interesting  to  many  of  your  readers)  pre¬ 
sented  for  insertion  in  the  Mirror,  from 
Dugdule's  Origines  Juridicialis ,  by 
Your  Constant  Reader, 

C.  P.  i 
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Service  in  the  church  being  ended, 
the  gentlemen  repair  into  the  hall  to  break- 
fast,  with  brawn,  mustard,  and  malmsey. 
At  dinner,  the  butler  appointed  for  the 
grand  Christmas  is  to  see  the  tables  co¬ 
vered  and  furnished  ;  and  the  ordinary 
butlers  of  the  house  are  decently  to  set 
bread,  napkins,  and  trenchers,  in  good 
form  at  every  table,  with  spoons  and 
knives.  At  the  first  course  is  served  in  a 
fair  and  large  boar’s  head,*  upon  a  silver 
platter,  with  minstralsye.  Two  gentle¬ 
men  in  go  wns  are  to  attend  at  supper,  and 
to  bear  fair  torches  of  wax,  next  before 
the  musicians  and  trumpetters,  and  stand 
above  the  fire  with  the  music,  till  the 
first  course  be  served  in  through  the  hall ; 
which  performed,  they  with  the  music 
are  to  return  into  the  buttery.  The  like 
coarse  is  to  be  observed  in  all  things  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  Christmas.  The  like  at 
supper.  At  service-time  this  evening, 
the  two  youngest  butlers  are  to  bear  two 
torches  in  the  gencalogia.  A  repast  at 
dinner  is  12 d.  which  strangers  of  worth 
are  permitted  to  take  in  the  hall ;  to  be 
placed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Marshall. 
Voung  gentlemen  of  the  house  are  to  at¬ 
tend  and  serve  till  the  latter  dinner,  and 
then  dine  themselves.  After  the  first 
course  served  in,  the  Constable  Marshall 
someth  into  the  hall,  arrayed  with  a  fair, 
rich,  complete  hameys,  white  and  bright, 
wit/i  a  nest  of  fethers  of  all  colors  upon 
his  crest  or  helm,  and  a  gilt  poleaxe  in 
his  hand  ;  to  whom  is  associate  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  Tower,  armed  with  a  fair 
white  armour,  a  nest  of  fethers  in  his 
helm,  and  a  like  poleaxe  in  his  hand ; 
and  with  them  sixteen  tfumpetters,  four 
drums  and  fifes  going  in  rank  before 
them  ;  and  with  them  attendeth  four  men 
in  white  hameys  from  the  middle  up¬ 
wards,  and  halberds  in  their  hands,  bear¬ 
ing  on  their  shoulders  the  Tower :  (!) 
which  persons,  with  the  drums,  trumpets, 
and  music,  go  three  times  about  the  fire. 
Then  the  Constable  Marshall,  after  two 
or  three  curtsies  made,  kneeleth  down 
before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  behind  him 
th6  Lieutenant,  and  they  kneeling,  the 
Constable  Marshall  pronounces  an  oration 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  length,  thereby 
declaring  the  purpose  of  his  Coming,  and 
that  his  purpose  is  to  be  admitted  into 
his  Lordship’s  service* 

“  The  Lord  Chancellor  saith,  4  He 
will  take  further  advice  therein.’’-\  Then 
the  Constable  Marshall,  standing  up  in 
submissive  manner,  delivereth  his  naked 
sword  to  the  Steward,  who  giveth  it  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  ;  and  thereupon  the 

*  For  an  “  Account  of  the  Boar’s  head  at 
Christmas, ”  see  Mirror ,  No.  CLXXVII.  p  10. 

f  Docs  not  this  almost  approach  the  satirical  ? 
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Lord  Chancellor  willeth  the  Marshall  to 
place  the  Constable  Marshall  in  his  seat, 
and  so  he  doth  with  the  Lieutenant  also 
in  his  seat  or  place.  During  this  cere¬ 
mony  the  Tower  is  placed  beneath  the 
fire.  Then  comcth  in  the  master  of  the 
game,  apparelled  in  green  velvet,  and  the 
ranger  of  the  forest  also,  in  a  green  suit 
of  satin,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  green  bow, 
and  divers  arrows,  with  either  of  them  a 
hunting  horn  about  their  necks,  blowing 
together  three  blasts  of  venexy  (i.  e.  hunt¬ 
ing),  they  pace  round  the  fire  three  times. 
Then  the  master  of  the  game  maketh 
three  curtsies  as  aforesaid,  and  kneeleth 
down  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  declar¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  his  coming,  and  desireth 
to  be  admitted  into  his  service,  See.  All 
this,  time  the  ranger  of  the  forest  stand- 
eth  directly  behind  him.  Then  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  game  standeth  up. 

44  This  ceremony  also  performed,  a 
huntsman  cometh  into  the  hall,  with  a 
fox,  and  a  purse  net  with  a  cat,  both 
bound  at  the  end  of  a  staff*,  and  with  them 
nine  or  ten  couple  of  hounds,  with  the 
blowing  of  hunting  horns ;  and  the  fox 
and  cat  are  by  the  hounds  set  upon,  and 
killed  beneath  the  fire.  This  sport  (!) 
finished,  the  marshall  placeth  them  (t.  e. 
the  lawyers,  &c.)  in  their  several  ap¬ 
pointed  places.* 


THE  SEASONS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

What  is  more  interesting  to  the  lover  of 
nature  than  the  diversity  occasioned  by 
the  seasons  ?  He  delights  amid  the  vernal 
beauties  of  spring,  and  appreciates  with  a 
feeling,  (unknown  to  some,)  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  which  it  affords  him.  He  joins 
with  the  song  of  the  lark  as  it  welcomes 
Aurora  in  the  eastern  sky,  and  repeats  the 
praises  of  him  who  swells  the  notes  of  the 
vocal  Philomela.  He  watches  the  trees 
as  they  begin  to  display  their  foliage,  and 
with  pleasure  observes  the  progress  of  the 
hedge-row.  The  modest  daisy  opens  her 
bosom  to  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
the  light  breeze  wafts  around  the  fragrance 
of  the  primrose.  The  violet,  which,  like 
some  lonely  maiden  banished  from  her 
home,  was  an  exile  under  the  iron  reign 
of  winter,  is  now  recalled  ;  for  the  wintry 
blast  is  over  and  gone,  and  the  violet  is 
seen  to  peep  from  the  valley.  Man,  too, 
has  his  spring,  and  like  it,  too,  is  covered 
with  youthful  exuberance.  The  lover  of 
nature  beholds  the  approach  of  summer, 
and  discovers  in  her  train  fresh  beauties; 
it  is  now  he  sees  the  plants  matured ;  that 
same  bud  which  he  beheld  in  infancy,  is 
now  expanded  and  arrived  at  perfection. 
The  embryo  flower,  which  promised  to 
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reward  his  care,  now  by  its  beauty  rewards 
his  fondest  solicitude.  The  rose  blossoms 
with  perennial  grace  in  his  garden,  and 
the  jessamine  overshadows  his  parlour 
window.  The  summer  evening  walk,  how 
beautiful ;  he  forgets  then,  for  a  moment, 
u  the  busy  hum  of  men,”  and  wanders 
amid  the  cool  recesses  of  the  grove  ;  or, 
perhaps,  seated  on  some  verdant  bank,  he 
listens  to  the  feathered  songsters  chant¬ 
ing  their  farewell  to  the  setting  sun  ;  he 
hears  the  meandering  of  the  stream  by 
his  side,  and  is  lost  amidst  so  many  beau¬ 
ties.  The  distant  bells  call  him  back 
again  to  earth,  and  he  sympathizes  with 
the  poet  as  he  involuntarily  exclaims, — 

“  Those  evening  bells,  those  evening  bells, 
How  many  a  tale  their  music  tells 
Of  love,  and  hope,  and  that  dear  time, 

When  last  I  heard  their  tuneful  chime. 

Those  happy  hours  have  pass’d  away, 

And  many  a  heart  that  then  was  gay 
Within  the  tomb  now  darkly  dwells. 

Nor  longer  hears  those  evening  bells," 

All  is  loveliness  under  the  benignant 
reign  of  summer.  Man,  too,  has  his 
summer  ;  like  the  fruits  of  the  earth  he 
arrives  at  muturity  ;  like  them  his  beau¬ 
ties  are  unfolded,  and  he  stands  the  object 
of  universal  admiration  :  but  the  prouder 
beauties  of  the  summer  months  give  way 
to  the  deep  tints  of  autumn.  The  voice 
of  the  reaper  is  heard  in  the  glen,  and  the 
noise  of  the  sickle  in  the  valley.  The 
harvest  plain  proclaims  the  goodness  of 
the  deity,  and  shows  that  he  is  not  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  wants  of  his  creatures.  The 
winged  emigrants  finding  no  longer  a 
home  they  once  enjoyed,  retreat  to  warmer 
and  more  congenial  climes ;  they  soar 
above  the  Atlantic  wave,  and  wing  their 
way  over  the  vast  profound.  Instinct  is 
their  only  pilot;  he  guides  their  way, 
points  to  the  friendly  beacon,  and  at  length 
brings  them  to  their  desired ^haven.  Thus 
often  the  soul  seeks  for  brighter  skies  be¬ 
yond  the  flood,  and  leaving  the  chilly 
confines  of  this  wintry  region,  flies  to  a 
warmer  and  a  better  country.  The  leaves 
begin  now  to  forsake  the  trees,  and  the 
wind  whistles  through  the  branches.  Man, 
too,  has  his  autumn  ;  he  arrives  at  the 
evening  of  his  existence.  Those  beauties 
by  which  he  was  once  adorned,  wither 
and  die  ;  the  cold  winds  of  disease  gather 
around  him  and  tear  from  his  bosom  its 
last  solace.  His  joys  and  delights  emi¬ 
grate  to  another  country,  wing  their  way 
over  the  sea  of  Time,  and  take  possession 
of  a  more  benignant  region.  Winter, 
though  not  so  attractive,  is  not  devoid  of 
beauties.  When  late  and  slowly  the 
morning  opens  her  pale  eye,  in  what  a 
curious  disguise  is  nature  dressed.  The 


icicles,  jagged  and  uneven,  hang  pendant 
from  the  eaves,  and  a  whitish  film  encrust;* 
the  windows,  where  mimic  landscapes 
rise,  and  fancied  figures  swell.  The  fluid 
paths  become  a  solid  road  ;  and  where  the 
finny  shools  were  wont  to  rise,  the  spor¬ 
tive  youths  slide,  or  with  rapid  motion 
skate  along  the  crystal  pavement.  The 
trees,  which  but  yesterday  were  covered 
with  a  lovely  foliage,  now  are  naked  and 
exposed.  The  flowers  which  once  were 
adorned  with  blossoms,  now  hang  down 
their  defenceless  heads  and  weep  under 
the  austere  sceptre  of  winter.  Man,  too, 
has  his  winter  ;  all  his  prospective  is 
gloomy  and  forlorn,  till  at  length  he 
breaks  the  barriers  of  his  prison,  and 
leaves  the  desert  confines  of  earth.  Ah  ! 
how  like  the  stately  poplar  to-day  is  man 
rising  majestically  to  the  heavens,  to¬ 
morrow  fallen  on  the  ground  shorn  of  all 
his  beauty  1  The  creature  of  a  day,  the 
victim  of  the  morrow  I  “ 

The  youthful  prospect  is  bedecked  with 
the  verdure  of  spring,  and  the  scenery  of 
the  matured  mind  often  displays  the  beau¬ 
tiful  placidity  of  summer ;  but  the  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years  can  discover  the  brown 
tints  of  autumn,  whilst  the  leaves,  as  they 
fall  around,  proclaim  themselves  the  har¬ 
bingers  of  winter.  The  wintry  sky  at 
length  is  discerned,  and  man  mingles  with 
the  clods  of  the  valley. 

T.  T* 


CONSCIENCE. 

Will  downy  beds,  or  aromatic  flowers. 
Sequester’d  shades,  or  amaranthine  bowers. 
Blunt  the  keen  anguish  of  a  troubled  breast, 
When  guilty  thoughts  the  startled  soul  invest. 
Not  all  the  riches  of  wide  India’s  shore, 
Arabia’s  sweets,  or  Afric’s  golden  store, 

Can  heal  a  wounded  soul,  or  cease  the  smart 
By  vice  inflicted  on  a  guilty  heart  ; 

Nature  and  art  their  charms  in  vain  bestow, 
’Tis  innocence  alone  true  peace  can  know. 

J.  C. 


THE  LADIES  OF  NEWFOUND¬ 
LAND. 

(  To  the  Editor'  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — If  the  following  extract  from  the 
Journal  of  a  Lady,  recently  returned  from 
Newfoundland,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in 
your  excellent  Mirror,  you  are  ex¬ 
tremely  welcome  to  insert  it. — Your’s, 

G.  W.  N. 

“  I  was  struck  on  my  first  arrival  at  this 
place  with  the  curious  preparations  of  my 
new  female  acquaintance,  previous  to  their 
paying  an  evening  visit  in  the  vicinity. of 
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ttioir  own  neighbourhood.  It  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  of  Newfoundland  dur¬ 
ing  the  wintry  season  is  so  intensely  se¬ 
vere,  that  icicles  have  been  known  to  form 
on  the  eyebrows  and  hair  of  those  who 
suffer  their  faces  to  be  exposed  to  the 
night  air,  occasioned  by  the  damps 
which  continually  fall  during  the  winter. 
The  inhabitants,  especially  the  women, 
are  consequently  very  careful  in  their 
equipments,  if  they  are  unavoidably 
obliged  to  stir  abroad  after  sunset.  My 
fastidiousness  was  put  to  the  blush,  when 
I  first  beheld  the  ladies  preparing  for  a 
night  visit.  They  draw  on  a  ponderous 
pair  of  jack-boots,  which  reach  up  to  their 
middle,  admitting  also  the  lower  gar¬ 
ments  to  be  tucked  in,  and  thus  they  are 
securely  protected  from  the  disagreeable 
weather  during  their  walk.  They  have 
also  an  uncomely  cloak,  the  hood  of  which 
is  covered  with  seal-skin,  and  in  which 
the  person’s  head  is  almost  entirely  en¬ 
closed.  In  this  burlesque  though  neces¬ 
sary  attire,  the  women  sally  forth,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  servant  holding  a  lantern, 
who,  if  the  lady’s  course  be  directed  to  a 
ball,  also  bears  a  basket,  in  which  are 
deposited  the  ornaments  and  head-dress 
of  his  mistress.” 


THANKSGIVING. 

AN  AMERICAN  TALE. 

In  one  of  the  small  interior  towns  of 
New  England,  where  the  superstition  of 
our  ancestors  still  possess  strong  hold  on 
the  minds  of  the  people,  the  facts  occur¬ 
red  a  few  years  since  on  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  tale  is  founded  : — 

An  honest  farmer  and  his  family,  pre¬ 
paring  to  celebrate  Thanksgiving  at  his 
wife’s  father’s  in  an  adjacent  town,  were 
hurried  and  confused  extremely  on  the  day 
preceding  that  festival,  by  the  multiplicity 
of  things  which  must  be  done  before  they 
could  leave  home  with  safety.  The  house 
was  to  be  banked  up,  and  the  gleanings 
of  the  harvest,  cabbages,  turnips,  &c.  put 
into  the  cellar,  that  the  external  entrance 
thereto  might  be  closed  for  the  season. 
Having  carried  in  the  vegetables,  the  boys 
were  despatched  to  the  barn  for  straw  to 
fill  the  passage-way,  while  the  good  man 
himself  was  busied  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  house.  An  old  ram,  the  horned 
patriarch  of  a  large  flock  of  sheep  kept 
on  the  farm,  having  got  a  taste  of  some 
of  the  scattered  leaves  of  the  cabbages, 
unobserved  entered  the  cellar,  and  silently 
continued  his  feast.  The  avenue  through 
which  he  had  entered  was  immediately 


closed  up,  and  all  the  necessary  work  and 
arrangements  being  completed,  the  larger 
boys  and  girls  set  off  on  foot  in  high  glee, 
the  dog  running  and  barking  before  them 
apparently  as  well  pleased  with  going  to 
grandpapa’s  as  any  of  the  happy  group. 

Soon  after,  the  parent  pair  and  their 
little  ones,  having  put  out  the  fire  and 
fastened  the  doors  and  windows  by  means 
of  many  curious  contrivances,  to  keep  out 
thieves,  started  on  the  same  destination. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following 
the  festival,  which  had  been  kept  under 
the  paternal  roof  with  many  devout  and 
jovial  exercises,  the  family  returned  heme, 
accompanied  by  some  of  their  young  cou¬ 
sins.  •  Some  of  their  youthful  neighbours 
of  both  sexes  were  invited  in,  and  a  merry 
Thanksgiving  carousal  was  in  the  full 
tide  of  successful  operation,  when  one  of 
the  boys,  who  had  been  sent  into  the"cel- 
lar  with  a  little  two-wicked  candle,  winch 
gave  just  light  enough  to  make  darkness 
visible,  to  draw  cider,  ran  back  into  the 
room  with  eyes  glaring  wildly,  uttering  a 
half  suffocated  exclamation — the  Devil,  is 
in  the  cellar  !  u  Poo,”  said  the  father, 
u  yeu  have  only  been  frightened  by  your 
own  shadow — give  me  the  light.”  On 
which  he  seized  the  candle  leaving  the 
candlestick  clenched  fast  in  the  shaking 
hand  of  the  boy,  and  boldly  rushed  to  the 
cellar  stairs,  but  ere  he  had  descended 
half  the  steps,  the  large  saucer  eyes  and 
enormous  horns  of  the  beast  caused  him 
to  retreat  as  much  terrified  as  his  son — 
u  Sure  enough  the  Devil  is  in  the  cellar  /” 
The  utmost  confusion  and  uproar  now 
prevailed  in  the  house.  The  good  man 
seized  the  great  bible,  and  attempted  to 
read,  but  the  candle  sputtered,  burnt  blue, 
and  threw  so  feeble  a  light  on  the  sacred 
page,  and  the  book  trembled  so  much  in 
the  hands  of  the  reader,  that  he  could  not 
distinguish  one  word  from  another.  The 
little  children  cried  and  clung  to  their 
mother — the  lasses  nestled  to  their  favou¬ 
rite  swains — and  the  whole  house  shook 
with  the  agitation  of  its  half  demented 
inhabitants. — One  bright  thought  how¬ 
ever  occurred,  a  messenger  was  despatch¬ 
ed  for  the  Minister,  u  to  lay  the  Devil,” 

The  Parson,  a  man  more  celebrated  for 
good  nature,  piety,  and  credulity,  than  for 
talents  or  heroism,  slipped  the  small  bible 
into  his  pocket,  put  on  his  band  and  sur¬ 
plice  that  he  might  appear  as  formidable 
to  his  great  adversary  as  possible,  and 
hastened  to  the  relief  of  his  distressed 
parishioners. 

On  coming  to  the  house  the  reverend 
man  was  hailed  as  a  deliverer,  and  im¬ 
plored  by  at  least  a  dozen  voices  at  once 
to  u  drive  the  l)evil  away.”  But  a  few 
moments  were  lost  in  asking  questions 
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which  no  one  could  answer,  before  the 
parson  was  pushed  forward  as  a  leader, 
lighted  by  the  same  penurious  candle  into 
the  cellar,  the  most  courageous  of  the 
company  keeping  close  behind  him. 
When  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
the  eyes  of  fire  and  the  shadowy  outline 
of  enormous  hotns,  magnified  tenfold  at 
least  by  the  terrors  of  those  that  beheld 
them,  removed  all  doubt,  if  any  had  pre¬ 
viously  existed  in  his  mind,  as  to  the  in¬ 
fernal  nature  of  the  being  with  whom  he 
had  to  contend.  The  divine  instantly 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  with  uplifted  hands 
began  to  pray  in  his  most  fervent  man¬ 
ner.  The  ram,  pot  understanding  the 
good  man’s  motives,  but  supposing  by 
the  motion  of  his  hands  that  he  was 
daring  him  to  a  butting  contest,  made  a 
pass  with  all  his  might  at  his  supposed 
adversary ;  but  deceived  by  the  swelling 
dimensions  of  his  drapery,  missed  the 
slender  body  of  the  priest,  and  drawing 
hastily  back  to  renew  the  assault,  hook¬ 
ed  one  of  his  horns  into  the  belt  of  his 
surplice,  and  pulled  the  parson  with  him 
into  the  cellar !  While  thus  in  the 
power  of  his  victorious  foe,  lost  to  hope 
as  it  regarded  himself,  the  natural  bene¬ 
volence  of  his  disposition  burst  forth  in 
the  exclamation,  “  Brethren ,  take  care 
of  yourselves >  the  Devil  has  got  me  /” 
This  exhortation  was  better  obeyed  than 
any  that  he  had  ever  delivered  from  the 
pulpit,  his  friends  fled  and  left  him  to 
his  fate. 

Among  the  company  was  a  shrewd 
young  fanner,  who  had  from  the  first 
supposed  the  fiend  to  be  nothing  more 
than  some  domestic  animal,  but  being  a 
lover  of  fun  and  willing  to  see  a  comedy, 
he  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself,  and  pre¬ 
tended  to  sympathise  with  the  others  in 
their  ears.  He  now  thought  it  time  to 
interfere,  and  snatching  a  pitch  pine  knot 
blazing  from  the  fire,  expressed  hi3  deter¬ 
mination  to  rescue  the  priest  or  perish  in 
the  attempt.  A  love-lv  young  damsel  laid 
hold  of  the  skirts  of  his  coat — and  the  cry 
of  don’t,”  proceeded  from  every  part 
of  the  room.  Unheeding  this  kind  con¬ 
cern  for  his  safety,  he  rushed  into  the 
cellar,  seized  the  ram  by  one  of  his  horns, 
and  dragged  the  struggling  animal  up 
stairs,  calling  to  the  astonished  parson, 
u  follow  me.”  The  homed  Devil  was  led 
in  triumph,  followed  by  the  vanquished 
Ecclesiastic,  into  the  midst  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  A  momentary  silence  and  hanging 
down  of  heads  ensued.  The  past  scene, 
however,  was  too  ludicrous  to  admit  of 
sober  reflection,  and  loud  peals  of  laugh¬ 
ter  burst  forth  from  every  side,  during 
wlpch  the  ram  was  turned  out  of  the  door; 
the  parson  absented  himself  without  cere¬ 


mony,  and  the  sports  of  the  evening*  tfera 
resumed  with  better  spirits  than  before. 

O.  L. 


NEW  CALENDARS. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  forward  a  Calendar 
for  the  use  of  your  readers,  superior,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  to  that  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Mirror  a  short  time  since, 
as  it  exhibits  at  one  view  the  whole  of  the 
days  of  the  months,  with  the  day  of  the 
week  appertaining  to  each,  for  any  given 
year  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era  to  the  year  4099,  and  this 
by  merely  finding  the  Dominical  Letter 
for  the  year  ;  for  which  purpose  there  are 
two  tables  annexed — one  pointing  out  the 
Dominical,  or  Sunday  Letter,  for  every 
year  previous  to  the  alteration  of  the  Style, 
and  which  must  he  used  for  every  date: 
prior  to,  or  on  the  2nd  September,  1752; 
and  the  other  for  every  period  on  or  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  3rd  September,  1752,  on 
which  latter  day  the  alteration  of  the  Style 
took  place  by  reckoning  it  the  14th,  and 
thus  striking  eleven  days  out  of  that  year, 
(for  an  explanation  of  which  see  Mirror, 
Vol.  V,  page  324.)  • 

To  use  this  Calendar,  find  the  Dominicah 
Letter  for  the  given  year  by  a  reference  to 
the  proper  table,  then  whatever  it  be,  look 
for  its  situation  in  the  Calendar,  and  all 
the  respective  dates  under  that  letter  are 
Sundays  in  that  year ;  all  the  next  suc¬ 
ceeding  column,  Mondays ;  that  follow¬ 
ing,  Tuesdays,  &c.  &c.,  whilst  the  pre¬ 
ceding  column  will  be. Saturdays,  the  next 
previous,  Fridays,  &c.  &c.  When  there 
are  two  letters  to  a  year,  they  shew  it  to 
be  a  leap  year,  and  the  second  must  be 
used  as  the  Dominical-,  if  the  day  sought 
be  after  February.  A  very  simple  luleto 
know  a  leap  year,  is  to  divide  the  given 
year  by  4 ;  if  it  divide  without  a  re¬ 
mainder,  then  it  is  leap  year ;  if  any 
remain,  it  is  not ;  but  the  remainder 
shews  the  number  of  years  after  the  pre¬ 
vious  one.  It  must  be  carefully  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  that  centurial  years  after 
1700,  although  coming  regularly  as  leap  > 
years,  are  not  reckoned  as  such,  unless 
the  number  of  the  century  be  also  divisi-  : 
ble  by  4  without  remainder;  thus  18.00 
was  not,  nor  will  1900  be  a  leap  year,  but 
2000  will ;  because  4  x  4  — 10,  and  2  re-  ■ 
mainder,  but  4  x  5  =  20.  It  may  not  be 
irrelevant  just  to  observe,  that  the  same  » 
days  of  the  month  invariably  happen  on 
the  same  days  of  the  week  in  those  months  -• 
which  are  placed  together  ;  thus,  on  what¬ 
ever  day  of  the  week  January  1st  fall,  the 
1st  of  October  will  be  on  the  same  day,  &c.  • 

-  C-LAYiS.  U 
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PANIC. 

We  use  the  word  panic,  or  panic  fear , 
for  a  needless  or  ill-grounded  frightl 
What  Marshal  Saxe  terms  le  coeur  ha- 
main ,  is  no  other  than  fear  occasioned  by 
surprise.  It  is  owing  to  that  cause  that 
an  ambush  is  generally  so  destructive : 
intelligence  of  it  beforehand  renders  it 
harmless.  The  following  curious  rela¬ 
tion  speaks  of  the  origin  of  the  term  : — • 
“  It  sometimes  happens  with  the  ancient 
Greeks,  well  disciplined,  and  commonly 
brave  as  their  armies  are,  that  a  body  of 
troops,  without  any  attack  being  made  or 
threatened,  would  take  upon  them  to  dis¬ 
perse  and  fly  for  their  lives,  leaving  their 
camps  and  baggage,  throwing  away 
their  arms,  running  over  hill  and  dale 
for  days  and  nights,  till  their  legs  and 
their  fright  wore  out  together.  As  they 
•were  philosophers  enough  to  know  that 
there  could  be  no  act  without  a  motive, 
they  excused  themselves  on  these  occa¬ 
sions  by  saying,  that  the  god  Pan,  a 
shaggy  and  venerable  person,  with  goat’s 
feet,  had  appeared  tb  them,  and  that  it 
consequently  became  them,  as  pious  per¬ 
sons,  to  do  their  utmost  to  break  their 
necks  in  a  fright ;  hence  the  phrase. 
Panic  terror. 

RIBALD. 

“  It  was,”  says  Verstegan,  u  the  proper 
name  of  Rabold,  a  heathen  king  of  Fries¬ 
land,  who,  being  instructed  in  the  fay th 
of  Christ  by  the  godly  Bishop  Ulfran, 
faithfully  promised  to  be  baptised,  and 
appoynted  a  time  and  place ;  where  being 
come,  and  standing  in  the  water,  he  asked 
the  Bishop  where. all  his  forefathers  were, 
that  in  former  ages  were  deceased  ?  The 
Bishop  answered,  that  dying  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  &c.  they  were 
in  hell.  “  Then,”  quoth  Rabold,  “  I 
hold  it  better  and  more  praiseworthy  to 
go  with  the  multitude  to  hell,  than  with 
you  few  Christians  to  heaven  ;  and  there¬ 
with  he  went  out  of  the  water  unchristcn- 
ed,  and  returned  both  to  his  wonted  ido¬ 
latry  and  to  his  evil  life,  notwithstanding 
the  good  admonitions  of  the  Bishop,  and 
an  evident  miracle,  which  (through  the 
power  of  God)  the  said  Bishop  wrought, 
even  in  his  own  presence.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  surprised  with  a  sudden  and  un¬ 
provided  death,  about  the  yeere  of  our 
Lord  720 ;  and  his  very  name  became  so 
odious  through  his  wickedness,  that  it 
grew  to  be  a  title  of  reproach  and  shame, 
and  hath  so  continued  ever  since.”  From 


this  it Js.  wc  obtain  the  derivation  of  the 

word  “  ribald.” 

;  ;  :  ,  ?  • 

CECIL, 

“  The  true  name,”  observes  Aubrey, 
“  is  Siistitt,  an  ancient  Monmouthshire 
family.  ’Tis  strange,  that  they  should 
be  so  vain  to  leave  off  an  old  British  name 
for  a  Roman  one,  which  I  believe,  Mr. 
Verstegan  did  put  into  their  heads,  telling 
them  that  they  were  derived  from  the 
Roman  Cecillia 

ALGERNON.  ^ 

During  more  than  a  hundred  years,  the 
Normans  in  England  shaved  their  faces. 
W.  de  Percy  (who  accompanied  Duke. 
Robert  in  1096  to  Palestine),  was  styled 
on  account  of  singularity  as  to  this  point, 
“  William  Algernons ,”  or  u  William 
with  the  whiskers.”  From  this  old  French 
name  springs  “  Algernon,”  a  favourite 
appellation  in  the  noble  family  of  Percy. 

FAIRS. 

The  original  object  of  fairs  was  to  allow 
the  arrival  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
of  goods,  and  the  sale  of  th?  same  in  open 
market';  but  as  many  have  of  late  been 
suppressed,  from  a  laudable  anxiety, pris¬ 
ing  from  their  evil  consequences,®  we 
shall  give  the  legal  description  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  object  of  fairs  : _ “  A  fair® 

a  solemn  or  greater  sort  of  market,  grant¬ 
ed  to  any  town  or  city  by  privilege,  for 
the  more  speedy  and  commodious  pro¬ 
viding  of  such  things  as  the  subject  need- 
eth.”  Both  the  English  and  French 
word  for  fair  seerns  to  come  from  Ferice, 
because  it  is  incident  to  a  fair  that  per¬ 
sons  shall  be  privileged  from  being  ar¬ 
rested  or  molested  in  it,  for  any  other 
debt  than  that  contracted  in  the  fair,  or 
at  least  was  promised  to  be  paid  there. 
It  is  observed,  that  fairs  were  first  occal 
sioned  by  the  resort  of  people  to  the  Feast 
of  Dedication  ;  and  therefore,  in  most 
places  the  fairs,  by  old  custom,  was  held 
on  the  same  day  with  the  wake  or  festival 
of  the  saint  to  whom  the  church  was  de¬ 
dicated  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  kept  in 
the  churchyard,  as  even  at  present  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  The  court  of  Pied 
Poudre  is  incident  to  every  fair.  These 
courts  are  so  called  from  the  dusty  feet  of 
those  who  frequent  fairs,  and  who  go  to 
demand  summary  justice.  Our  ancestors 
were  particularly  anxious  to  make  fairs 
useful  to  the  people,  which  cannot  be  said 
of  the  moderns,  since  they  have  degene¬ 
rated,  and  of  late  years  constituted  a  pub¬ 
lic  nuisance.  Fairs  are  not  to  be  kept 

*  We  do  not  consider  ourselves  authorized  in 
suppressing  our  Correspondent’s  opinion  of 
fairs,  but  we  by  no  means  coincide  in  it.— Ed. 
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longer  titan  the  tkne  allowed,  on  pain  of 
being  seized  into  the  King’s  hands.  No 
merchant  is  to  sell  goods  or  merchandize 
in  a  fair  after  it  is  ended,  under  the  pe¬ 
nalty  of  forfeiting  double  the  value  of  the 
goods  so  sold.  One-fourth  goes  to  the 
prosecutor,  and  the  rest  to  the  King,— 
5  Ed.  III.  cap.  13.  The  citizens  of  Lon¬ 
don  could  not  carry  their  goods  to  any 
fair  or  market  out  of  London,  before  the 
3rd  Henry  VII.  cap  9  ;  but  by  that  sta¬ 
tute,  they  can  take  their  merchandize  to 
any  market  or  fair  in  England. 

TOBACCO  AKD  SNUFF.* 

81a  "Walter  Raleigh,”  says  Aubrey,  “was 
the  first  that  brought  tobacco  into  Eng¬ 
land  and  into  fashion.  They  had  first 
silver  pipes.  The  ordinary  sort  made  use 
of  a  walnut-shell  and  a  strawc.  I  have 
heard  my  grandfather  say,  that  one  pipe 
was  handed  from  man  to  man  round  the 
table.  Within  these  thirty-five  years 
(written  about  1(180),  ’twas  scandalous 
for  a  divine  to  take  tobacco.  It  was  then 
sold  for  its  wayte  in  silver.  I  have  heard 
some  of  our  old  yeomen  neighbours  say, 
that  when  they  went  to  market,  they  cull¬ 
ed  out  their  biggest  shilling  to  lay  in  the 
scales  against  the  tobacco.  Now  the  cus¬ 
tomers  of  it  are  the  greatest  his  Majestie 
hath.”  “  Tobacco,”  (says  one  modem 
chronulogist,  who  places  the  item  under 
the  head  of  “  Improvements,  &c.”)  “  was 
first  discovered  in  St.  Domingo,  in  1 498 ; 
afterwards  by  the  Spaniards  in  Yucatan, 
in  1520 ;  introduced  into  France  by  Ni- 
cot,  1560;  first  brought  into  England, 
J533;  prohibited  to  be  planted  here,  in 
1624 ;  a  tax  laid  on  it  in  England,  1685; 
and  allowed  to  be  cultivated  in  Ireland, 
1779.”  A  pamphlet  on  the  “  Natural 
History  of  Tobacco,”  In  the  Harleian 
Miscellany ,  contains  some  curious  par¬ 
ticulars  respecting  its  growth.  In  the 
reign  of  James  I.  English  tobacco  appears 
to  have  been  very  generally  grown  “  in 
several  gardens  of  Westminster  and  Mid¬ 
dlesex.”  It  was  also  planted  in  great 
plenty  in  Gloucester,  Devonshire,  and 
the  other  western  counties ;  “  but  his 
Majesty  sent  every  year  a  troop  of  horse  to 
destroy  it,  lest  the  trade  of  our  American 
plantations  should  be  incommoded  there¬ 
by.”  The  English  are  said  to  have  had 
their  pipes  of  clay  from  the  Virginians, 
who  were  styled  barbarians  ;  and  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  manufacturing  tobacco  into  snuff  is 
thus  given  to  the  sister  kingdom.  “  The 

*  Tobacco  is  a  native  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  particularly  the  island  Tobago,  or 
Tabago,  from  whence  tabacco,  or  tobacco ,  takes 
its  name.  It  is  also  cultivated  in  the  Levant, 
the  coasts  of  Greece  and  the  Archipelago,  the 
island  of  Malta,  and  in  Italy. 


Irishmen  do  most  commonly  powder  their 
tobacco,  and  snuff'  it  up  their  nostrils.” 
The  Indian  priests,  however,  discovered 
a  still  more  imposing  use  of  it,  for  they, 
according  to  this  writer,  “  being  always 
consulted  about  the  events  of  war,  do 
bum  the  leaves  of  tobacco,  and  sucking 
into  their  mouths  the  smoke  by  a  reed  or 
pipe,  do  presently  fall  into  a  trance  or 
ecstacy,  and  as  soon  as  they  ever  come 
out  of  it,  they  discover  to  the  Indians  all 
the  secret  negociations  which  they  have 
had  with  the  great  demon,  always  deli¬ 
vering  some  ambiguous  answer.”  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  these  fascinating  proper¬ 
ties  of  tobacco,  it  appears  to  have  been 
much  discouraged  by  many  sovereigns. 
The  Great  Duke  of  Muscovy  seriously 
threatened  all  merchants  who  dared  to 
import  it  into  his  territories.  Scach 
Abas,  the  Great  Sophi  of  Persia,  leading 
an  army  against  the  Cham  of  Tartary, 
issued  a  proclamation,  that  if  any  was 
found  in  custody  of  any  soldier,  he  should 
be  burnt  alive  together  with  his  tobacco. 

F.  R.  Y. 
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THE  GREEK  THEATRE. 

In  sketching  my  conception  of  the  Greek 
theatre,  I  shall  begin  with  its  highest 
ground,  or  that  which  was  farthest  from 
the  stage.  The  entire  outline  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  as  it  lay  on  the  hollow  of  a  hill,  and 
on  a  portion  of  the  plain  ground  below, 
must  have  been  that  of  a  semicircle  with 
its  arch  upwards,  joined  to  a  pretty  broad 
parallelogram  at  its  basis.  Between  the 
apex  of  the  semicircle  and  the  rocks  of 
the  Acropolis  above  it,  it  is  scarcely  con¬ 
ceivable  but  that  some  communication 
was  opened  ;  yet  it  must  have  been  very 
narrow,  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  ,of 
sound  from  below.  The  main  entrances 
to  the  theatre  were  at  the  opposite  ends 
of  the  parallelogram  below  the  spectators’ 
semicircle,  or  at  the  right  and  left  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  Dromos,  or  course,  which 
ran  in  front  of  the  stage  and  its  flanking 
walls.  The  spectators’  or  upper  part  of 
the  theatre  was  enclosed  by  a  massive 
semicircular  wall,  and  a  portico  within  it, 
which  served  as  a  station  for  the  servants 
attending  their  masters  to  the  play,  and 
also  as  another  lounging-place  for  the 
spectators,  independent  of  the  garden  por¬ 
tico  behind  the  stage-buildings,  which 
has  been  already  mentioned.  Inside  of 
that  wall  and  portico  the  benches  de¬ 
scended  (for  we  suppose  ourselves  looking 
down  upon  the  stage)  in  concentric  semi¬ 
circles,  which  diminished  as  they  ap* 
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proaclied  and  embraced  the  protruding 
crescent  of  the  orchestra.  The  curvature 
of  the  seat-rows  thus  inclined  the  faces  of 
all  the  spectators  towards  the  centre  of 
the  building,  so  that  the  terminating  seats 
bn  the  right  and  left  were  duly  opposite 
to  each  other,  like  those  of  our  boxes 
nearest  the  stage.  The  entire  amphi¬ 
theatre  of  seats  was  divided  into  belts  or 
Stripes  by  passages  sweeping  round  them 
in  profile,  and  again  into  wedge-like 
masses  by  flights  of  steps  that  radiated 
Upwards  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
benches.  Twelve  feet  lower  than  the 
lowest  benches,  yet  still  projecting  into 
their  convexity,  came  the  crescent  of  the 
flat  orchestra,  which  was  never  occupied 
by  any  spectators.  In  the  middle  of  the 
basis-line  of  that  orchestral  crescent  was 
the  Tbymele,  a  slight  square  elevation 
with  steps,  and  a  platform,  which  was 
the  rallying  point  of  the  chorus.  Around 
this  thymele  the  dances  of  the  chorus  de¬ 
scribed  a  small  circle,  the  one  half  of 
which  was  within  the  orchestral  crescent 
towards  the  spectators,  the  other  behind 
the  thymele,  and  stretching  nearly  to  the 
front  stage.  A  part  of  the  orchestra- 
ground,  therefore,  entered  [into  the  Dromos. 
After  enclosing  the  spectators  and  the  in¬ 
terior  orchestral  crescent  in  one  vast  semi¬ 
circle,  the  walls  of  the  theatre  ceased  to 
describe  a  curve,  and  ran  on  straight  to 
join  the  right  and  left  extremities  of  the 
Paraskenia,  or  flanking  buildings  of  the 
stage ;  of  course  they  thus  formed  the 
two  ends  of  the  Dromos,  and  the  conti¬ 
nuity  of  their  masonry  was  interrupted 
only  by  the  two  grand  and  opposite  en¬ 
trances  to  the  theatre.  Those  entrances, 
it  is  clear  from  Vitruvius,  were  covered 
above.  The  stage  ground,  with  its  flanks, 
or  Paraskenia,  formed  a  line  as  broad  as 
the  amphitheatre  of  spectators ;  but  the 
Stage  itself  was  a  trifle  narrower  than  the 
orchestra,  to  which  it  was  duly  opposite. 
The  level  of  the  stage  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  lowest  benches,  consequently 
as  many  feet  higher  than  the  orchestra ; 
but  the  whole  wall  of  the  stage  ground 
rose  to  the  same  height  as  the  wall  on  the 
outside  of  the  highest  benches.  To  re¬ 
turn  to  the  stage,  it  was  connected  with 
the  orchestra  by  stairs ;  for  though  the 
choral  and  stage  performers  had  a  gene¬ 
rally  distinct  locality,  it  is  evident  that 
there  was  a  connection  in  acting  between 
the  orchestra  and  the  stage.  The  stage 
itself  was  twofold.  One  stage,  called  the 
Logeion,  projected  beyond  the  Paraskenia, 
and,  being  meant  merely  for  declamation, 
was  constructed  of  wood,  the  better  to 
Reverberate  the  voice.  Behind  it,  there 
was  a  chasm  for  holding  the  roll  of  the 
curtain  ;  *fot  that  disguise,  though  it  was" 


seldom  used,  was  drawn  upwards  by  the 
Greeks,  and  not  downwards,  as  by  us. 
Immediately  behind  the  Logeion,' lay  the 
Proskenion,  or  proper  stage,  which,  hav¬ 
ing  often  heavy  plastic  scenery  to  sup¬ 
port,  was  made  of  stone.  From  the  build¬ 
ing  behind  there  were  three  entrances  to 
the  stage,  and  the  rank  of  the  characters 
was  marked  by  the  door  from  which  they, 
entered ;  the  central  and  most  superb  one 
being  allotted  to  royalty.  A  hall  in  the 
first  floor  of  the  stage-house  contained  the 
actors,  whilst  they  stood  ready  to  enter  oh 
their  parts,  and  their  dressing-rooms  lay 
at  its  extremities.  The  back  of  the  stage, 
as  has  been  just  mentioned,  was  not  a 
mere  wall,  but  a  house  of  considerable 
height ;  and  in  like  manner,  its  flanks 
were  buildings  of  several  stories,  in  the 
apartments  of  which,  nearest  to  the  stage, 
were  kept  the  machines  for  moving  its 
scenery.  But,  as  the  building  behind 
was  insufficient  of  itself  to  indicate  the 
locality  of  the  piece,  there  was  a  line  of 
decorations  in  front  of  it,  which  properly 
constituted  the  scene.  Those  decorations 
were  either  plastic  imitations  of  objects, 
chiefly  in  wood,  or  paintings  on  canvass 
and  boards.  The  under  decorations  were 
plastic,  the  upper  were  flat  pictures.  Thq 
scenery,  both  on  the  sides  and  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  was  shifted  by  machines,  which  are 
minutely  discussed  by  Genelli,  but  which' 
it  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  de¬ 
scribe.  In  general  the  Greek  plays  them¬ 
selves  show  that  there  could  not  have 
been  many  changes  of  scene,  and  that  the 
curtain  was  seldom  necessary.  But  from 
the  known  fact,  that  the  Greeks  under¬ 
stood  perspective,  and  from  their  anxiety 
to  impress  the  senses,  we  may  believe  that 
the  scenic  effect  of  their  stage  was.  highly 
imposing.  If  Genelli  be  right,  they 
spared  not  even  the  introduction  of  natu-* 
ral  trees  to  adorn  the  landscape  of  OEdipus 
Coloneus. 

Almost  every  device  which  is  known 
to  the  modern  stage,  was  practised  by  the 
Greeks  :  and  the  dimensions,  at  least,  of 
their  theatres  were  favourable  to  illusion. 
Their  Theologeion,  or  place  of  the  con¬ 
ference  of  the  gods,  must  have  been  an 
occasional  scaffold,  issuing  from  near  the' 
top  of  the  stage-building,  and  surrounded 
with  a  picture  of  clouds.  Infernal  spirits 
and  phantoms  ascended  from  the  Charonie. 
steps  at  the  extremity  of  the  orchestra 
furthest  from  the  stage,  and  beneath  the. 
lowest  seats  of  the  spectators.  By  our 
sceptical  imaginations,  the  impressions 
made  on  a  superstitious  people  by  such 
representations,  can  be  but  faintly  esti¬ 
mated  ;  yet-even’a  modem  fancy  must  be 
torpid,  that,  in  reading  iEschylus,  is  not' 
electrified  by  the  ghost  of  ClytemtieStra 
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rushing  in  to  awaken  the  Eumenides  ; 
and  the  grandeur  of  terror  in  spectral 
agency  'was  -certainly  never  made  more 
perfect  than  where  that  poet  invokes  “  the 
slumbering  Furies  and  the  sleepless  dead.” 

The  audience  themselves  must  have 
formed  no  unimposing  appearance.  Of 
the  places  for  myriads,  the  foremost  be¬ 
longed  to  the  archons,  the  senate,  the  ge¬ 
nerals,  and  the  high-priesthood  of  the 
state.  Strangers  were  admitted  during 
one  of  the  festivals,  and  had  their  allotted 
seats.  The  knights  had  their  station 
apart ;  and  all  the  free  citizens  arranged 
themselves  according  to  their  tribes.  The 
place  for  the  youth  was  called  the  Epho- 
bikon ;  and  the  women  had  distinct  seats, 
though  opinion,  more  than  law,  seems  to 
have  kept  the  more  respectable  class  from 
the  theatre. 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 


FAUNTLEROY’S  CONDEMNED 
SERMON. 

Late  on  Saturday  evening,  November 
27,  1824,  I  received  the  following  card 
of  admission  :  —  “To  Mr.  Wontner  : 

Please  to  admit  Mr _ ,  to  the  chapel 

of  Newgate  on  Sunday  morning,  Novem¬ 
ber  28th,  1824,  John  Key,  Sheriff.” — To 
what  a  scene  of  misery  and  anguish  was 
this  laconic  note  a  passport : — Two  lines 
would  enable  me  to  look  on  a  fellow- 
creature  suddenly  struck  out  of  the  bright 
pale  of  human  society,  and  withering 
beneath  the  frown  of  inexorable  justice  l 
After  an  evening  passed  in  vexatious 
irresolution,  I  resolved  to  avail  myself  of 
the  sheriff’s  kindness,  and  go  to  hear  the 
sermon. 

It  was  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  as  dreary  and  disconsolate  a  day 
as  ever  gloomy  November  inflicted  on 
London,  when  I  left  home.  The  raw 
and  chilling  atmosphere  was  enshrouded 
in  a  dense  amber-hued  fog,  through  which 
descended  an  incessant  drizzling  rain, 
which  drenched  one  to  the  skin  impercep¬ 
tibly.  The  sombrous  line  of  closed  shops 
on  each  side — the  absence  of  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  carriages  and  waggons — ttie 
squalid,  ill-looking  fellows  loitering  round 
the  porches  of  the  low  public-houses — 
slatternly  maid-servants  lazily  mopping 
their  street  steps — here  and  there  a  poor 
dripping  varlet  of  a  news-boy,  sneaking 
along  with  a  doleful  whistle — occasional 
groups  of  solemn  severe -visaged  people, 
apparently  trudging  to  their  various  con¬ 
venticles — all  combined  to  present  an 
aspect  of  gloomy,  cheerless  desolation, 
and  to  depress  a  morbid  sensibility  into 
the  deepest  despondence,  especially  when 
coupled  with  the  object-  of  my  early  pe¬ 
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rambulation.  When  I  arrived  at  New-* 
gate,  I  was  dismayed  at  the  vast  multi¬ 
tude  thronging  the  felons’  door.  Coni 
eluding  my  card  to  be  privileged  with  ari 
entrance  through  Mr.  Wontner’ s  house, 

I  boldly  knocked  at  his  door.  My  ap¬ 
plication  was  abruptly  answered  by  a 
villanous-looking  negro — “  Dat  I  had  no 
concern  here  with  i his  door — no,  dat  I 
had  not — and  should  take  myself  off  to 
de  oder  door  where  all  the  people  vas.” — * 

I  almost  despaired  of  working  my  way 
through  the  dense  mass  of  respectably 
attired  people  immovably  wedged  in 
front  of  the  door.  What  was  now  to  be 
done  ?  To  my  astonishment,  every  one 
spoke,  even  those  on  the  very  outskirts, 
as  though  they,  too,  had  tickets :  and  I 
knew  that  the  gallery  in  the  chapel,' 
usually  allotted  to  strangers,  would  not 
accommodate  one-twentieth  part  of  those 
who  appeared,  equally  with  myself,  en¬ 
titled  to  admittance.  I  resolved  to  trust 
to  a  manoeuvre  ;  it  was  successful.  Call¬ 
ing  out,  ore  rotundissimo ,  something 
pompous  and  magniloquent  about — 
“  speaking  instantly — instantly  with  the 
sheriff” — and  seconding  my  words  with 
a  vastly  important  swagger,  the  admiring 
crowd  with  difficulty  opened  a  lane  for  me 
to  the  very  door.  There  stood  Bishop , 
the  outer  turnkey  •  and  his  iron  visage 
scowled  through  the  bars — like  one  of 
the  grim  heads  of  Cerberus,  guarding  the 
outposts  of  Tartarus.  I  affected  a  con¬ 
fidential  whisper  with  him  ;  but  to  my 
utter  confusion, — with  a  great  oath,  he’ 
growled  out,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by1 
the  crowd — “  that  the  gallery  had  been 
full  half  an  hour  ago.”  Aye,  aye,  thought1 
I,  that  is  always  the  tune.  I  will  wait 
patiently  ;  there  may  be  room  for  one  or 
tv/o  more  at  least.  The  people  seeing  me 
fold  my  arms,  and  turn  round,  very1 
obligingly  filed  away  to  the  right  and  left,  ‘ 
for  the  convenience  of  my  retrogression. 
But  I  nodded  to  them  with  infinite  com-  ’ 
plaisance,  intimating  that  I  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  my  present  situation.  “  Ha  ! 
— the  knave  ! — what  a  trick  !” — -sullenly 
reverberated  on  all  sides  ;  and  I  began  to 
apprehend  an  expulsion,  vi  et  armisy 
from  the  duped  and  angry  multitude,  '* 
when  Governor  Wontner  came  and  whis¬ 
pered  to  the  turnkey  that  he  could  admit 
four  persons  more,  who  might  oecupy  • 
the  chaplain’s  pew  in  the  body  of  the 
chapel.  I,  and  three  others  (one  gentle¬ 
man  and  two  ladies ),  soon  stooped  be¬ 
neath  the  ponderous  iron  chain,  securing 
the  half-opened  door,  and  found  myself 
in  a  square  and  dreary  chamber,  whose 
rugged  walls  were  gloomily  decorated 
with  rusty  chains,  fetters,  and  padlocks, 
and  other  dreadful  paraphernalia  of  u -* 
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prison.  Rut  I  was  informed  no  time  was 
to  be  lost,  as  the  service  had  already 
commenced :  and  an  officer  .conducted 
us  through  a  long  and  very  narrow  pas¬ 
sage — which  did  not  admit  of  two  walk¬ 
ing  a  breast — by  which  Mr.  Cotton  and 
the  sheriff’s  entered  the  chapel.  The 
rough  stone  walls,  on  each  side,  were 
damp  and  dingy-hued,  and  seemed  to 
have  been  recently  whitewashed,  as  far 
as  the  livid  and  flickering  glare  of  an 
occasional  lamp,  swung  up  aloft,  disco¬ 
vered  to  us  our  situation.  At  length, 
having  descended  a  flight  of  stone  steps, 
and  passed  through  the  ordinary’s  robing 
room,  we  found  ourselves  a  second  time 
traversing  a  narrow  winding  passage, 
which  terminated  in  a  low  iron-studded 
door,  from  which  our  guide  withdrew 
three  bars  ;  and  then  unlocking  it,  swung 
It  slowly  open.  WA  current  of  hot,  im¬ 
pure  air  rushed  from  the  chapel,  in  which 
we  could  hear  a  Babel-like  confusion,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  clamorous  responses  of  the 
prisoners---44  Oh,  God,  the  Father  of 
Heaven,  have  mercy  upon  us,  miserable 
sinners  I”  I  entered  with  awe-struck 
feelings  into  that  44  den  ot  thieves  ;”  and 
followed  the  officer  through  rows  of  rag¬ 
ged  ruffianly  fellows,  who  seemed  longing 
tq  start  up,  and  present  a  pistol  to  my 
breast — was  soon,  as  it  were,  entombed  in 
titie  deep  dark  pew  of  the  ordinary,  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  corner,  to  the  right  of  the 
pulpit.  After  several  moments  due  and 
reverent  inclination  of  my  head,  I  stood 
on  the  seat,  and  looked  anxiously  around 
me. 

Fancy  yourself,  my  dear  Sir,  in  a  lofty 
chamber  of  about  fourteen  yards  square. 
On  the  left  hand  side,  relatively  to  the 
position  which  I  occupied,  were  the  pul¬ 
pit  and  reading-desk,  hung  with  black — 
fronted  by  a  lofty,  iron-grated,  rusty  win¬ 
dow,  beneath  which  lay  a  plain  commu¬ 
nion  table.  The  gallery  opposite  was 
crowded  with  strangers ;  while  that  di¬ 
rectly  over  me,  across  which  was  drawn 
a  long  green  curtain,  contained  the  female 
risoners,  whose  presence  was  indicated 
y  their  shrill  but  orderly  responses. 
The  left-hand  side  of  the  body  of  the 
chapel,  in  a  line  with  our  pew,  was  filled 
with  those  reprieved  from  death ;  while 
the  right  was  occupied  by  a  miscellaneous 
assortment  of  those  yet  untried. 

In  the  centre — aye,  there  is  a  dreadful 
pew ! — do  you  not  see  it,  like  a  huge 
coiled  sable  serpent — its  whole  structure 
of  black  —  intense  —  deadening  black  ? 
Does  not  your  heart  ache  to  behold  the 
blanched,  ghastly  countenance  of  the 
chief  of  its  woe-attenuated  inmates,  all, 
with  one  exception,  habited  in  the  gar¬ 
ment^  of  mourning  ?  Every  head  is  sor¬ 


rowfully  inclined  downwards  !  Thete  m 
one,  apart  from  the  rest,  kneeling  down, 
his  clenched  hands  elevated  above  his 
head,  and  resting  on  the  edge  of  the 
pew.  He  is  a  middle-sized,  strong-boned, 
dark-featured  fellow;  a  spotted  ; yellow 
handkerchief  is  closely  folded  round  his 
head,  concealing  his  hair  and  ears,  and 
his  deep,  lurking,  tiger  eye,  is  fixed 
with  a  malignant  glare  on  the  counten¬ 
ance  of  the  governor,  sitting  in  a  corner 
of  the  gallery.  It  is,  in  a  word,  the 
hardened  villain,  commonly  known  as 
Kiddy  Harris.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
pew  is  a  cluster  of  gentlemen,  all  in 
black,  and  in  their  midst  is  poor  Faunt- 
leroy  1 

He  sate  with  his  back  to  the  window, 
from  whose  high,  unwashed  panes,  the 
light  streamed  duskily  on  a  head  of  long,, 
greyish,  negligent  hair— and  an  ear  and 
side  face  of  marble  whiteness.  His  pro¬ 
file,  distinctly  defined  against  the  black 
of  the  pew,  was  strikingly  handsome  and 
impressive ;  and,  much  as  the  idea  has 
been  ridiculed,  bore  a  strong  resemblance, 
especially  in  the  bold  outline  of  the  fore¬ 
head  and  nose,  to  the  likenesses  of  Buo¬ 
naparte.  -  His  eye-brows  were  corrugated 
with  an  air  of  intense  anxiety,  and  a  pair 
of  elegant  silver  spectacles  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  my  observing  that  his  eye-lids  were 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  time,  forcibly 
compressed  together.  His  head  was  so 
much  inclined  that  his  chin  rested  on  his 
breast,  from  which  position,  kneeling, 
sitting,  or  standing,  it  never  deviated. 
He  wore  a  new  and  genteel  suit  of  mourn¬ 
ing  :  and  his  snowy  cravat  and  Collar 
were  very  tastefully  adjusted.  He  seemed 
too  abstracted  to  give  much  attention  to 
the  service,  although  his  alabaster  hand 
(on  whose  little  finger  glittered  an  em¬ 
bossed  ring,)  continually  held  one  leaf  of 
a  prayer-book.  A  glass  of  water  and  an 
orange  stood  on  the  black  bench  before 
him — but  they  remained  untasted.  When 
the  minister  uttered  that  affecting  part  of 
the  Litany,  44  that  it  may  please  thee  to 
defend  and  provide  for  the  fatherless 
children  and  widows,  and  all  that  are 
desolate  and  afflicted,”  a  slight  convul¬ 
sive  quiver  agitated  the  lips  of  Mr. 
Fauntleroy,  and  he  put  up  his  hand  as 
if  to  adjust  his  spectacles,  but  I  think 
with  the  intention  of  displacing  a  rebel¬ 
lious  tear.  The  only  time,  during  the 
recital  of  the  church  service,  that  I  heard 
the  sound  of  his  voice  was,  when,  in  a 
low  but  fervent  tone,  he  responded  to  the 
solemn  prayer,  44  in  all  time  of  our  tri¬ 
bulation — in  all  time  of  our  wealth,  in 
the  hour  of  death,  and  in  the  day  of 
judgment” — 44  Good  Lprd  deliver  me .” 
Mr.  Cotton  pronounced  the  service  dis- 
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tinctly.  sonorously,  and  deliberately ; 
but  in  it,  as  well  as  his  sennon,  there 
never  appeared  anything  approaching  to 
the  impassioned  fervour  which  one  would 
suppose  such  a  scene  would  call  forth. 
He  would  often  pause,  and  look  steadily 
at  Fauntleroy,  its  if  to  watch  the  effect 
of  his  words.  The  prayer,  44  Lord  have 
mercy,”  &c.  interlocutory  with  the  deca¬ 
logue,  was  chanted  by  the  prisoners,  in 
the  most  drawling,  monotonous,  and 
dismal  cadence  that  sure  ever  scaffold- 
stave  quivered  from  the  lips  of  a  repentant 
malefactor.  Its  dolorous  chimes  seemed 
indeed  ringing  the  knell  of  poor  Faunt¬ 
leroy  ;  I  suspect  he  thought  so,  for  he 
several  times  shook  his  head  very  sadly. 
The  first  and  chief  part  of  the  ordinary’s 
sermon  consisted  of  a  most  severe  recrim¬ 
ination  of  the  unhappy  man  before  him  ; 
to  whom,  after  a  long  pause,  he  stretched 
forth  his  left  hand,  and,  looking  to  the 
strangers’  gallery,  said,  44  Who  that 
hears  me  this  morning  will  believe  that 
numbers  of  highly  respected  personages 
attended  the  trial,  and,  with  tearful  eyes, 
bore  testimony  to  the  virtues ,  honour , 
and  humanity  of  the  wretch  before  me  !” 
I  could  not  help  thinking  this  bitter 
sarcasm  to  be  cruel  and  supererogatory. 
At  length  the  service  terminated ;  but 
the  conclusion  of  the  benediction  was 
rendered  inaudible  by  the  noise  of  per¬ 
sons  rising,  and  whispers  of  “  There  he 
is — there  he  is!”  of  the  strangers  in  the 
gallery,  (the  chief  of  whom  were  ladies ,) 
and  the  attempts  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
body  of  the  chapel  to  gaze  on  the  un¬ 
happy  man.  He  seemed  to  shrink  within 
himself,  bearing  the  rude  and  indecent 
clambering  of  the  latter  up  the  side  of 
the  pew,  and  encountering  their  insolent 
stare.  Never  did  I  witness  the  fair  front 
of  humanity  so  satirized,  so  degraded,  as 
when  I  gazed  on  the  ring  of  ruffianly- 
ferocious  countenances  which  surrounded 
the  condemned  pew.  I  was  shocked  to 
see  that  each  seemed  to  gleam  with  a 
horrid  exultation— 44  Art  thou,  too,  be¬ 
come  as  one  of  us  ?”  seemed  bursting 
from  every  tongue.  At  length  an  officer 
unlocked ,  unbolted ,  and  unbarred  the 
ew  door.  Fauntleroy  trembled,  and 
urriedly  attempted  to  rise,  but  instantly 
sank  back  into  his  seat.  He  then  turned 
to  Mr.  Baker,  affording  me  a  front  view 
of  a  keen  and  highly  intellectual  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  said,  in  a  feeble  but  dis¬ 
tinct  voice,  44  My  dear,  dear  Sir,  will 
you  please  to  support  me  ? — oh,  I  need 
it !”  He  then  turned  to  Mr.  Springett, 
to  whom,  I  conjecture,  he  made  a  similar 
request.  Then,  giving  a  hand  to  each, 
he  rose  up,  and  walked  steadily  but 
rather  quickly  from  the  pew,  through  3 


passage  leading  to  the  centre  of  the 
prison.  There  was  a  dead  silence  in¬ 
stantly  ;  unbroken,  except  by  the  half- 
smothered  sobbings  of  the  women  above 
me.  The  papers  said,  that  on  Mr. 
Faunlleroy’s  arrival  at  his  chamber  his 
fortitude  failed  him,  and  he  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears. — European  Magazine. 


STfce  #aobeItst. 

No.  LXXXI. 

CHERRY,  OR  THE  FROG-BRIDE. 

There  was  once  a  king  who  had  three 
sons.  Not  far  from  his  kingdom  lived  an 
old  woman,  who  had  an  only  daughter, 
called  Cherry.  The  king  sent  his  sons 
out  to  see  the  world,  that  they  might 
learn  the  ways  of  foreign  lands,  and  get 
wisdom  and  skill  in  ruling  the  kingdom 
that  they  were  one  day  to  have  for  their  own. 
BuCthe  old  woman  lived  in  peace  at  home 
with  her  daughter,  who  was  called  Cherry 
because  she  liked  cherries  better  than  any 
other  kind  of  food,  and  would  eat  scarcely 
anything  else.  Now  her  poor  old  mother 
had  no  garden,  and  no  money  to  buy 
cherries  every  day  for  her  daughter  ;  and 
at  last  there  was  no  other  plan  left  but  to 
go  to  a  neighbouring  nunnery-garden* 
and  beg  the  finest  she  could  get  of  the 
nuns  ;  for  she  dared  not  let  her  daughter 
go  out  by  herself,  as  she  was  very  pretty, 
and  she  feared  some  mischance  might  be¬ 
fall  her.  Cherry’s  taste  was,  however, 
very  well  known  ;  and,  as  it  happened 
that  the  abbess  was  as  fond  of  cherries  as 
she  was,  it  was  soon  found  out  where  all 
the  best  fruit  went ;  and  the  holy  mother 
was  not  a  little  angry  at  missing  some  of 
her  stock,  and  finding  whither  it  had  gone. 

The  princes,  while  wandering  on,  came 
one  day  to  the  town  where  Cherry  and 
her  mother  lived,  and,  as  they  passed 
along  the  street,  saw  the  fair  maiden 
standing  at  the  “window,  combing  her 
long  and  beautiful  locks  of  hair.  Then 
each  of  the  three  fell  deeply  in  love  with 
her,  and  began  to  say  how  much  he 
longed  to  have  her  for  his  wife  !  Scarcely 
had  the  wish  been  spoken,  when  all  drew 
their  swords,  and  a  dreadful  battle  began ; 
the  fight  lasted  long,  and  their  rage  grew 
hotter  and  hotter,  when  at  last  the  abbess, 
hearing  the  uproar,  came  to  the  gate. 
Finding  that  her  neighbour  was  the  cause, 
her  old  spite  against  her  broke  forth  at 
once,  and  in  her  rage  she  wished  Cherry 
turned  into  an  ugly  frog,  and  sitting  in 
the  water  under  the  bridge  at  the  world’s 
end.  No  sooner  said  than  done ;  and 
poor  Cherry  became  a  frog,  and  vanished 
out  of  their  sight.  The  princes  had  now 
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nothing  to  fight  for  ;  so,  sheathing  their 
swords  again,  they  shook  hands  as  bro¬ 
thers,  and  went  on  towards  their  father’s 
home. 

The  old  king,  meanwhile,  found  that 
he  grew  weak  and  ill  fitted  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  reigning,  so  he  thought  of  giving 
up  his  kingdom  ;  but  to  whom  should  it 
be  ?  This  was  a  point  that  his  fatherly 
heart  could  not  settle,  for  he  loved  all  his 
sons  alike.  44  My  dear  children,”  said 
he,  44  I  grow  old  and  weak,  and  should 
like  to  give  up  my  kingdom  ;  but  I  can¬ 
not  make  tip  my  mind  which  of  you  to 
choose  for  my  heir,  for  I  love  you  all 
three  ;  and  besides,  I  should  wish  to  give 
my  people  the  cleverest  and  best  of  you 
for  their  king.  However,  I  will  give  you 
three  trials,  and  the  one  who  wins  the 
prize  shall  have  the  kingdom.  The  first 
is  to  seek  me  out  one  hundred  ells  of 
cloth,  so  fine  that  I  can  draw  it  through 
my  golden  ring.”  The  sons  said  they 
would  do  their  best,  and  set  out  on  the 
Search. 

The  two  eldest  brothers  took  with  them 
many  followers,  and  coaches  and  horses 
of  all  sorts,  to  bring  home  all  the  beau¬ 
tiful  cloths  which  they  should  find  ;  but 
the  youngest  went  alone  by  himself. 
They  soon  came  to  where  the  roads 
branched  off  into  several  ways  ;  two  ran 
through  smiling  meadows,  with  smooth 
paths  and  shady  groves,  but  the  third 
looked  dreary  and  dirty,  and  went  over 
barren  wastes.  The  two  eldest  cbose  the 

E'leasant  ways  ;  and  the  you  'es*  took 
is  leave,  and  whistled  alo.ig  over  the 
dreary  road.  Whenever  fine  linen  wras 
to  be  seen,  the  two  elder  brothers  bought 
it,  and  bought  so  much  that  their  coaches 
and  horses  bent  under  their  burthen.  The 
youngest,  on  the  other  hand,  journeyed 
on  many  a  weary  day,  and  found  not  a 
place  where  he  could  buy  even  one  piece 
of  cloth  that  was  at  all  fine  and  good. 
His  heart  sunk  beneath  him,  and  every 
mile  he  grew  more  and  more  heavy  and 
sorrowful.  At  last  he  came  to  a  bridge 
over  a  stream,  and  there  he  sat  himself 
down  to  rest  and  sigh  over  his  bad  luck, 
when  an  ugly-looking  frog  popped  its 
head  out  of  the' water,  and  asked,  with  a 
Voice  that  had  not  at  all  a  harsh  sound  to 
his  ears,  what  was  the  matter.  The  prince 
Said,  in  a  pet,  44  Silly  frog  !  thou  canst 
iiot  help  me.” — 44  Who  told  you  so  ?” 
Said  the  frog  ;  44  tell  me  what  ails  you.” 
After  awhile  the  prince  opened  the  whole 
Story,  and  told  why  his  father  had  sent 
him  out.  44  I  will  help  you,”  said  the 
frog  ;  so  it  jumped  back  into  the  stream, 
and  soon  came  back,  dragging  a  small 
piece  of  linen  not  bigger  than  one’s  hand, 
and  by  no  means  the  cleanest  in  the  world 


in  its  look.  However,  there  it  was,  and* 
the  prince  was  told  to  take  it  away  with 
him.  He  had  no  great  liking  for  such  a 
dirty  rag  ;  but  still  there  was  something 
in  the  frog’s  speech  that  pleased  him 
much,  and  he  thought  to  himself,  44  It 
can  do  no  harm. — it  is  better  than  no¬ 
thing  ;”  so  he  picked  it  up,  put  it  in  his 
pocket,  and  thanked  the  frog,  who  dived 
down  again,  panting  and  quite  tired,  as 
it  seemed,  with  its  work.  The  further 
he  went,  the  heavier  he  found,  to  his 
great  joy,  the  pocket  grow  ;  and  so  he 
turned  himself  homewards,  trusting  greatly 
in  his  good  luck. 

He  reached  home  nearly  about  the  same 
time  that  his  "brothers  came  up,  with  their 
horses  and  coaches  all  heavily  laden. 
Then  the  old  king  v/as  very  glad  to  see 
his  children  again,  and  pulled  the  ring 
off  his  finger  to  try  who  had  done  tbo 
best ;  but  in  all  the  stock  which  the  two 
eldest  had  brought,  there  was  not  one 
piece  a  tenth  part  of  which  would  go 
through  the  ring.  At  this  they  were 
greatly  abashed ;  for  they  had  made  a 
laugh  of  their  brother,  who  came  home, 
as  they  thought,  empty-handed.  But 
how  great  was  their  anger,  when  they  saw 
him  pull  from  his  pocket  a  piece  that,  for 
softness,  beauty,  and  whiteness,  was  a 
thousand  times  better  than  anything  that 
was  ever  before  seen  !  It  was  so  fine  that 
it  passed  with  ease  through  the  ring  ;  in¬ 
deed,  two  such  pieces  would  readily  have 
gone  in  together.  The  father  embraced’the 
lucky  youth,  told  his  servants  to  throw 
the  coarse  linen  into  the  sea,  and  said  to 
his  children,  44  Now  you  must  set  about 
the  second  task  which  I  am  to  set  you  ; 
bring  me  home  a  little  dog,  so  small  that 
it  will  lie  in  a  nut-shell.” 

His  sons  were  not  a  little  frightened  at 
such  a  task  ;  but  they  all  longed  for  the 
crown,  and  made  up  their  minds  to  go 
and  try  their  hands  ;  and  so,  after  a  few 
days,  they  set  out  once  more  on  their 
travels.  At  the  crossways  they  parted  as 
before,  and  the  youngest  chose  his  old 
dreary  rugged  road  with  all  the  bright 
hopes  that  his  former  good  luck  gave  him. 
Scarcely  had  he  sat  himself  down  again 
at  the  bridge-foot,  when  his  old  friend 
the  frog  jumped  out,  sat  himself  beside 
him,  and,  as  before,  opened  its  big  white 
mouth,  and  croaked  out,  44  What  is  the 
matter  ?”  The  prince  had  this  time  no 
doubt  of  the  frog’s  power,  and  therefore 
told  what  he  wanted.  44  It  shall  be  done 
for  you,”  said  the  frog  ;  and,  springing 
into  the  stream,  it  soon  brought  up  a 
hazel-nut,  laid  it  at  his  feet,  and  told  him 
to  take  it  home  to  his  father,  and  crack  it 
gently,  and  then  see  what  would  happen. 
The  prince  went  his  way,  very  well 
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pleased,  and  the  frog,  tired  with  its  task, 
jumped  back  into  the  water. 

His  brothers  had  reached  home  first, 
and  brought  with  them  a  great  many  very 
pretty  little  dogs.  The  old  king,  willing 
to  help  them  all  he  could,  sent  for  a  large 
walnut-shell,  and  tried  it  with  every  one 
of  the  little  dogs ;  but  one  stuck  fast  with 
the  hind-foot  out,  and  another  with  the 
head,  and  a  third  with  the  fore-foot,  and 
a  fourth  with  its  tail — in  short,  some  one 
way  and  some  another ;  but  none  were  at 
all  likely  to  sit  easily  in  this  new  kind  of 
kennel.  When  all  had  been  tried,  the 
youngest  made  his  father  a  dutiful  bow, 
and  gave  him  the  hazel-nut,  begging  him 
to  crack  it  very  carefully ;  the  moment 
this  was  done,  out  ran  a  beautiful  little 
white  dog  upon  the  king’s  hand,  wagged 
ils  tail,  fondled  his  new  master,  and  soon 
turned  about  and  barked  at  the  other  little 
beasts  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  to 
the  delight  of  the  whole  court.  The  joy 
of  every  one  was  great ;  the  old  king 
again  embraced  his  lucky  son,  told  his 
people  to  drown  all  the  other  dogs  in  the 
sea,  and  said  to  his  children,  “  Dear  sons  ! 
your  weightiest  tasks  are  now  over  ;  listen 
to  my  last  wish  ;  whoever  brings  home 
the  fairest  lady  shall  be  at  once  the  heir 
to  my  crown.” 

_  The  prize  was  so  tempting,  and  the 
chance  so  fair  to  all,  that  none  made  any 
cjoubts  about  setting  to  work,  each  in  his 
own  way,  to  try  and  be  the  winner.  The 
youngest  was  not  in  such  good  spirits  as 
he  was  the  last  time  ;  he  thought  to  him¬ 
self,  “  The  old  frog  has  been  able  to  do 
a  great  deal  for  me ;  but  all  its  power 
must  be  nothing  to  me  now,  for  where 
should  it  find  me  a  fair  maiden,  still  less 
a  fairer  maiden  than  was  ever  seen  at  my 
father’s  court  ?  The  swamps  where  it 
lives  have  no  living  things  in  them  but 
toads,  snakes,  and  such  vermin.”  Mean¬ 
time  he  went  on,  and  sighed  as  he  sat 
down  again  with  a  heavy  heart  by  the 
bridge.  “Ah,  frog!”  said  he,  “this 
time  thou  canst  do  me  no  good.”- — “  Ne¬ 
ver  mind,”  croaked  the  frog ;  “  only  tell 
me.  what  is  the  matter  now.”  Then  the 
prince  told  his  old  friend  what  trouble 
had  now  come  upon  him.  “  Go  thy  ways 
lu>me,”  said  the  frog  ;  “  the  fair  maiden 
will  follow  hard  after  ;  but  take  care  and 
do  not  laugh  at  whatever  may  happen  !” 
Thus  said,  it  sprung  as  before  into  the 
water,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  The 
prince  still  sighed  on,  for  he  trusted  very 
little  this  time  to  the  frog’s  word  ;  but  he 
had  not  set  many  steps  towards  home  before 
he  heard  a  noise  behind  him,  and,  looking 
round,  saw  six  large  water-rats  dragging 
along  a  large  pumpkin  like  a  coach,  full 
trot.  On  the  box  sat  an  old  fat  toad  as 


coachman,  and  behind  stood  two  little 
frogs  as  footmen,  and  two  fine  mice  with 
stately  whiskers  ran  before  as  outriders  ; 
within  sat  his  old  friend  the  frog,  rather 
misshapen  and  unseemly,  to  be  sure,  but 
still  with  somewnat  of  a  graceful  air  as  it 
bowed  to  him  in  passing.  Much  too, 
deeply  wrapt  in  thought  as  to  his  chancei 
of  finding  the  fair  lady  whom  he  was1 
seeking,  to  take  any  heed  of  the  strange 
scene  before  him,  the  prince  scarcely 
looked  at  it,  and  had  still  less  mind  to 
laugh.  The  coach  passed  on  a  little  way, 
and  soon  turned  a  corner  that  hid  it  from 
his  sight ;  but  how  astonished  was  he,  on 
turning  the  corner  himself,  to  find  a  hand¬ 
some  coach  and  six  black  horses  standing 
there,  with  a  coachman  in  gay  livery,  and 
within,  the  most  beautiful  lady  he  had 
ever  seen,  whom  he  soon  knew  to  be  the 
fair  Cherry,  for  whom  his  heart  had  so 
long  ago  panted  !  As  he  came  up,  the 
servants  opened  the  coach-door,  and  he 
was  allowed  to  seat  himself  by  the  beau¬ 
tiful  lady. 

They  soon  came  to  his  father’s  city,' 
where  his  brothers  also  came  with  trains 
of  fair  ladies  ;  but  as  soon  as  Cherry  was 
seen,  all  the  court  gave  her,  with  one 
voice,  the  crown  of  beauty..  The  de¬ 
lighted  father  embraced  his  son,  and 
named  him  heir  to  his  crown,  and  ordered 
all  the  other  ladies  to  be  thrown,  like  the 
little  dogs,  'into  the  sea  and  drowned. 
Then  the  prince  married  Cherry,  and 
lived  long  and  happily  with  her,  and,,  in¬ 
deed,  lives  .with  her  still — if  he  be  not 
dead,  » 

German  Popular  Stories. 
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“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.” —  Wot  ton* 

EPITAPHS,  &c. 

( For  the  Mirror .) 

In  the  burial-place  of  the  Doyleys,  inJ 
the  parish  church  of  Hambleden,  Bucks, 
is  a  handsome  alabaster  monument  for 
Sir  Cope  Doyley  (who  died  in  1633),  and 
his  wife  Martha ;  beneath  the  figure  of 
the  knight  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

“  Ask  not  of  me  who’s  buried  here  ! 

Goe  ask  the  commons,  ask  the  shiere ; 
Goe  ask  the  church,  they’ll  tell  you 
who, 

As  well  as  blubber’d  eyes  can  do. 

Goe  ask  the  heraulds,  ask  the  poor, 
Thine  eares  shall  hear  enough  to  ask 
no  more. 
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Then  If  thine  eyes  bedew  th  is  sacred  urne, 
Each  drop  into  a  pearl  will  turn, 
T’addorn  his  tombe  ;  or  if  thou  canst 
not  vent, 

Thou  bring’st  more  marble  to  his  mo¬ 
nument.” 

Under  that  of  the  lady  is  inscribed  : — 

“  Would’st  thou,  reader,  draw  to  life 
The  perfect  copy  of  a  wife, 

Read  on  ;  and  then  from  shame  redeem 
That  lost  but  honourable  name. 

,  This  was  once  in  spirit  a  Jael, 

Rebecca  in  grace,  in  heart  an  Abigail, 
In  works  a  Dorcas,  to  the  church  a 
Hannah, 

And  to  her  spouse  Susanna  ; 

Prudently  simple,  providently  wary  j 
To  the  world  a  Martha,  to  heaven  a 
Mary.”  J.  W.  E. 

In  St.  Peter’s  chapel,  Quarenden,  Bucks, 
is  a  monument  to  Sir  Anthony  Lee  (who 
died  about  the  year  1550),  with  this  in¬ 
scription  ; 

“  Anthony  Lee,  a  knight  of  worthy  name, 

-  Sire  to  Sir  Henry  Lee,  of  noble  fame, 

*  Son  to  Sir  Robert  Lee,  here  buried  lies, 
Whereas  his  fame  and  memory  never 

••  ■'  -  dies; 

Greate  is  the  fountain  whence  himself 

*  did  roam, 

'  ’  But  greater  is  the  greatness  of  his  sone; 
His  body  here,  his  soul  in  heaven  doth 
reste, 

What  scornde  the  earthe  cannot  with 
earth  be  prest."’  J.  W.  E. 

On  a  magnificent  altar  monument  in  the 
same  chapel,  over  the  effigies  of  a  knight 
in  complete  armour,  is  the  following  in¬ 
scription  : — 

44  Fide  et  constantia — Vixit  Deo,  patriae, 
et  amicis  —  annos. 

Fide  et  constantia — Christo  spiritum, 
cainem  sepolchro  commendari. 

Fide  et  constantia — Scio,  credo,  expecto 
mortuum  resurrectionem.” 

Which  may  be  rendered  in  English  thus ; 

44  In  faith  and  constancy — He  lived  to 
God,  to  his  native  country,  and  to 
his  friends  —  years. 

In  faith  and  constancy — I  have  com¬ 
mended  my  soul  to  Christ,  and 
my  body  to  the  grave. 

In  faith  and  constancy — I  know,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  I  expect  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead.” 

On  a  black  marble  tablet  beneath  are  the 
following  lines 

41  If  fortvne’s  stoore  or  natvre’s  wealthe 
commende, 

They  both  vnto  his  virtves  praise  did 
lende ; 


The  warn  abroade  wi.h  honor  he  did 

passe ; 

In  covrtly  josts  his  sovereign’s  knight 
he  was  ; 

Six  princes  he  did  serve,  and  in  the 
frighte 

And  change  of  state,  did  keep  himself 
vpright ; 

With  faith  vntaught,  spotlesse  and 
cleare  his  fame. 

So  pure,  that  envy  covld  not  wrong 
the  same ; 

All  but  his  virtve  now  (so  vaine  is 
breeth) 

Tovrn’d  dvst,  lye  here  in  the  eold  arms 
of  deeth. 

Thvs  fortune's  gifts  and  gentlhie  fa¬ 
vors  flye, 

When  virtve  conquers  deeth  and  des¬ 
tiny®.”  J.  W.  E. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Sixth  Volume  of  the  Mirror,  containing  a 
portrait,  on  steel,  of  Captain  Parry,  and  forty 
beautiful  engravings  on  wood,  may  now  be  had 
o.f  the  Publisher,  and  all  Booksellers,  price  5s.  6d. 
in  boards. 

Pryof  impressions  of  the  portraits  of  Lord 
Byron,  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning,  Cap¬ 
tain  Parry,  and  Captain  Franklin,  may  be  bad 
of  the  Publisher ;  where  also  may  be  had,  for 
Illustration,  proof  impressions  of  several  in¬ 
teresting  views,  &€.,  from  engravings  on  wood, 
including  the  Cathedrals  of  St.  Paul,  Rheinas, 
Seville,  Antwerp  and  Troyes,  York  Minster, 
and  St.  Peter’s  Church  at  Rome.  Several  en¬ 
gravings  illustrative  of  Shakspeare  and  Byron  ; 
views  of  the  birth-places  and  residences  of  men 
of  genius,  ancient  castles,  the  new  churches  in 
London,  royal  palaces,  the  Cambrian  Vase,  &c. 
P.  T.  W.,  Janet,  Clavis,  Tint  Tobykin,  F.R.  Y., 

S.  I.  B.,  and  TV.  0- - -Y,  are  requested  to  send 

to  our  Publisher’s  for  letters,  any  day  after 
Monday  next. 

Mr.  Davy's  communication  is  delayed  a  fort¬ 
night  longer,  for  a  reason  which  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  our  next  Number,  and  will,  we  doubt 
not,  satisfy  him. 

The  Encyclopedist,  or  Circle  of  the  Sci¬ 
ences,  No.  I.,  Manners  and  Customs  q f  all 
Nations,  No.  II.,  with  several  communications 
from  Correspondents,  shall  appear  in  our  next. 

The  article  on  Hampton  Court  is  reserved  un¬ 
til  we  give  an  engraving. 

The  “  Watering  Places,”  and  “  The  Cha¬ 
ritable  Institutions  iu  London,”  shall  be  re¬ 
sumed  in  an  early  Number,  and  continued  oc¬ 
casionally. 

The  view  sent  by  P.  T.  W.,  the  drawings  by 
Georgette,  and  by  S.  I.  B.,  shall  all  be  en¬ 
graved. 

Answers  to  other  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
Erratum. — P.  50,  col.  3,  line  18,  for  Shuva, 
read  Sheeva. 
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The  residence  of  distinguished  men  hal¬ 
lows  the  spot  where  it  is  fixed,  and  gives 
a  celebrity  to  places  even  otherwise  insig¬ 
nificant ;  Richmond, 1  however,  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  too  many  interesting  events 
and  recollections,  to  rest  its  celebrity  on 
any  single  circumstance.  Its  having  been 
formerly  a  royal  residence- — its  natural 
beauties  which  are  nowhere  surpassed, 
and  the  many  eminent  persons  who  have 
from  time  to  time  made  it  their  abode, 
give  an  interest  to  Richmond,  equal  if 
not  superior  to  any  village  in  the  environs 
of  the  metropolis. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  alike  distinguished 
by  his  talents,  as  a  portrait  painter,  and 
his  virtues  as  a  man,  resided  at  Rich¬ 
mond.  His  house,  of  which  we  present 
our  readers  with  a  view  from  an  original 
drawing,  made  in  1817,  with  which  we 
have  been  favoured,  is  situated  on  the 
summit  of  Richmond-Hill,  on  the  right- 
hand  of  the  great  gate  leading  into  the 
park.  The  back  windows  of  the  house 
command  the  finest  view  which  even 
Richmond  presents.  The  view  from  these 
windows  over  Petersham  embraces  the 
grand  curve  which  the  Thames  makes, 
the  island,  Earl  of  Dysart’s,  and  other 
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mansions,  &c.,  with  an  enchanting  land¬ 
scape  on  both  sides,  as  far  as  Hampton- 
Court. 

The  late  Rev.  Thomas  Maurice;  in  his 
beautiful  poem  of  Richmond-Hill,  has 
thus  engrafted  the  praise  of  the  great 
painter  on  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
place  : — 

“  0  Thou  !  who  oft  from  this  enchanting  height, 
Impress’d  with  mingled  wonder  and  delight, 
With  morn  s  first  blush,  or  evening's  chastehd 
ray, 

O’er  yon  vast  campaign  stretch'd  thy  wiue 
survey. 

Oh,  Reynolds  !  were  thy  genius  mine. 

Thy  vivid  colouring,  with  hold  design, 

With  what  resistless  power  The  Song  should  roll. 
What  raptures  kindle  in  the  impassioned  soul  ! 
While  the  rich  varied  scene  that  breathes  around, 
Far  as  proud  Wtodsok’s  towers  the  horizon 
hound, 

A  picture  brilliant  as  thy  own  should  rise. 

As  lovely  pastures  an  1  as  cloudless  skies  ! 

And  o'er  the  bright  poetic  canvass  flow 
The  warmest  colours  that  in  nature  glow;  /  y 
Here  the  bright  saffron  tints  unrivali’d  spread, 
Tliere  the  rich  carmine  all  its  glories  shed,  -  , 

Woods,  mountains,  vales,  in  all  tlieir  blooming 
pride, 

And  Thames  for  ever  in  my  RirrtMO^D  gfide. 
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Z\)t  ffincgclopefctst, 

OR  CIRCLE  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 
No.  I. 


[In  commencing  a  series  of  articles  which 
will  form  a  new,  and  we  trust  an  interest¬ 
ing  feature  in  the  Mirror,  it  may  per¬ 
haps  be  deemed  necessary  that  we  should 
in  some  degree  explain  our  views  or  ob¬ 
ject.  Under  the  title  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedist,  we  intend  to  give  in  almost 
every  number  an  account  of  some  branch 
of  science  or  art ;  to  teach  it  in  detail  we 
do  not  profess,  for  our  limits,  as  well  as 
the  great  diversity  of  readers  we  have  the 
honour  to  possess,  preclude  such  an  idea ; 
indeed  we  never  yet  met  with  any  work 
professing  to  embrace  every  subject,  how¬ 
ever  voluminous  it  might  be,  that  was 
generally  satisfactory  on  any  one  point. 
Our  object  will  be,  rather  to  trace  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  science,  and  explain  or  develope 
the  theory  of  it,  than  to  teach  its  practice, 
which  those  to  whom  it  is  an  occupation 
must  either  learn  by  other  means  than  those 
afforded  by  an  encyclopeedia,  or  remain 
unacquainted  with  them.  We  do  not, 
however,  mean  to  disregard  practical  hints 
when  they  can  be  offered  with  advantage ; 
nor  on  such  occasions  shall  we  hesitate  in 
giving  illustrative  engravings.  To  trace 
the  progress  of  the  sciences,  and  to  show 
by  what  Steps  they  have  attained  their 
present  height,  will  form  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  Encyclopaedist,  which 
can  scarcely,  we  presume,  fail  of  exciting 
some  interest  not  only  ir  the  artisan,  who 
may  be  more  immediately  concerned  with 
the  particular  branch  of  science  or  art 
treated  of,  but  in  the  general  reader. 
Had  we  determined  on  any  systematic 
arrangement,  we  should  perhaps  have 
commenced  with  Agriculture,  as  the  first 
of  the  arts  as  well  as  of  necessities ;  but 
although  this  is  the  case,  yet  we  suspect 
there  are  many  other  sciences  better  un¬ 
derstood.  We  shall  not,  however,  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  any  positive  order  in  the 
choice  of  subjects  ;  and  this  we  are  the 
more  inclined  to,  because  we  do  expect 
considerable  aid  in  this  department  of  the 
Mirror,  from  some  of  our  numerous 
and  highly  intelligent  correspondents. 
The  first  subject  we  have  selected  is  that 
of  Architecture _ Ed.] 

ARCHITECTURE. 

It  is  well  observed  in  Brewster’s  Edin¬ 
burgh  Encyclopedia,  that  44  Architec¬ 
ture,  if  considered  in  the  utmost  extent 
of  the  word  as  the  art  of  building,  com¬ 
prehends  everything  where  artificial  con¬ 
struction  is  required,  from  the  most  in¬ 


significant  utensils  to  the  most  magni¬ 
ficent  and  most  complicated  work  of 
man.”  Such  a  field  is,  however,  far  too 
wide  for  us  ;  and  even  confining  architec¬ 
ture  to  the  three  grand  divisions  of  Civil, 
Military,  and  Naval,  we  shall,  for  the 
present  at  least,  further  restrict  ourselves, 
and  treat  only  of  Civil  Architecture. 

The  origin  of  architecture  is  unknown  ; 
that,  however  rude,  it  must  have  been 
practised  in  some  way  or  other,  is  evident 
from  the  sacred  writings,  where  we  are 
told  that  Cain,  the  second  man,  and  the 
first  born  of  human  beings,  “  builded  a 
city,  and  called  the  name  of  the  city 
after  the  name  of  his  son  Enoch.”  Whe¬ 
ther  this  city  consisted  of  a  series  of  huts, 
constructed  of  branches  and  twigs  of  trees, 
like  the  wigwams  of  the  American  In¬ 
dians,  or  of  tents  made  by  covering  a  pole 
with  the  skins  of  animals,  wre  know  not. 
Vitruvius,  a  celebrated  architect  in  the 
age  of  Augustus,  who  wrote  more  than 
eighteen  centuries  ago,  considered  that 
men  took  their  idea  of  huts  from  birds- 
nests,  and  constructed  them  of  a  conic 
figure;  but  finding  this  form  inconve¬ 
nient,  on  account  of  its  inclined  sides, 
gave  them  aftei wards  a  cubical  form. 
Four  large  upright  beams,  on  which 
were  placed  four  horizontally,  he  con¬ 
siders  the  ground-work  of  the  building, 
the  intervals  being  filled  with  branches 
interwoven,  and  covered  with  clay. 

Mankind  improving  in  the  art  of  build¬ 
ing,  methods  were  discovered  to  make 
huts  durable,  and  even  handsome  as  well 
as  convenient ;  the  roof  was  raised  in 
order  to  throw  off  the  rain,  wood  build¬ 
ings  were  set  aside,  and  stately  edifices  of 
stone  erected.  So  extraordinary,  how¬ 
ever,  did  architecture  seem,  at  or  a  short 
time  before  the  Christian  era,  that  Strabo 
and  Pausanias,  in  conformity  to  an  an¬ 
cient  custom,  ascribe  every  architectural 
work  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  and  to 
which  the  exertions  of  human  labour  then 
appeared  inadequate,  to  the  Cyclops ;  and 
hence  was  that  style  which  is  supposed 
to  have  preceded  the  invention  of  the 
orders,  termed  Cyclopsean  masonry  or 
architecture.  Dr.  Clarke  says,  the  Cy- 
clopasan  Gallery  of  Tiryns  exhibits 
lancet  arches  almost  as  ancient  as  the 
time  of  Abraham  ! 

The  general  character  of  the  Cyclo¬ 
psean  style,  says  Mr.  Fosbroke,  in  his 
Encyclopedia  of  Antiquities ,  44  is  im¬ 
mense  blocks  without  cement,  and  though 
the  walls  are  now  irregular,  from  the 
smaller  stones,  which  filled  up  the  inter¬ 
stices  having  disappeared  ;  yet  they  were 
once  so  compact  as  to  seem  an  entire 
mass.  The  stones  at  the  foundation  were 
smaller  than  those  above.” 
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Were  it  not  diverging  into  military  ar¬ 
chitecture,  we  might  dwell  on  this  era  of 
the  art,  since  it  is  only  fortresses  that 
were  sufficiently  durable  to  perpetuate 
specimens  of  the  style  which  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  in  the  Archaeologia,  divides  into  four 
eras. 

Theirs* or  oldest  is  that  used  atTiryns 
and  Mycenae,  consisting  of  blocks  of 
various  sizes,  of  which  the  interstices  are 
or  were  filled  up  with  small  stones. 

The  second  era,  as  at  lulis  andDelphi, 
is  marked  by  polygonal  stones,  which 
nevertheless  fit  into  each  other  with  great 
nicety.  In  this  style  there  are  no  courses. 

The  third  style,  as  in  the  l’hocian 
cities,  and  in  some  of  Bceotia  and  Argolis, 
is  distinguished  by  the  work  being  made 
in  courses,  and  the  stones,  though  of  une¬ 
qual  size,  being  of  the  same  height. 

The  fourth  and  youngest  style,  presents 
horizontal  courses  of  masonry,  not  always 
of  the  same  height,  but  formed  of  stones, 
which  are  all  rectangular.  This  style 
was  chiefly  confined  to  Attica. 

The  gate  of  the  lions  at  Mycenae  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
this  species  of  architecture.  Euripides 
calls  Mycenaj,  a  Cyclopean  city ;  and 
Homer  mentions  it  as  anterior  to  the 
Trojan  war. 

The  Egyptians,  who  distinguished 
themselves  very  early  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  arts,  borrowed  their  style  of  architec¬ 
ture  from  India,*  whose  columns,  as  being 
excavated  in  rock,  were  massy,  and  it  was 
consequently  heavy,  but  astounding,  by 
its  massy  grandeur.  The  general  style  of 
Egyptian  architecture  is  easily  explained. 

It  simply  consists  of  enormous  blocks, 
thick  columns,  walls  narrowing  upwards 
with  immense  impending  cornices,  but  no 
pediments,  because,  as  it  never  rains  m 
Egypt,  there  was  no  necessity  for  these, 
or  roofs.  Towers  are  in  the  form  of  trun¬ 
cated  pyramids ;  and  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  are  continuations  of  the  shaft, 
carved  with  leaves  ;  for  the  first  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  Indian  plan  was  taken 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  earliest 
Egyptian  column  was  simply  a  stalk  of 
the  lotus,  topped  by  its  calix  ;  the  base  of 
the  column  (at  least  at  Hermopolis)  was 
the  foot  of  the  same  plant,  at  its  issue 
from  the  root,  the  part  nearest  the  shaft 
being  a  bundle  of  lotus  stems.  At  Phils, 
where  occurs  the  finest  style  of  the  last 
era  of  Egyptian  power,  the  capitals  of 
the  columns  are  the  most  beautiful,  the 

*  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  vast  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  architecture  in  India,  when  we  state 
that  the  dwellings  and  temples  excavated  out  of 
a  mouutaiu  of  granite  at  Elora,  ift  the  East 
Iudies,  exteud  upwards  of  a  mile  aud  a  quarter 
iu  length. 
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most  ingeniously  composed,  and  the  best 
executed  of  all  those  which  Denon  saw 
in  Egypt.  The  lotus  is  the  ornament, 
which  reigned  every  where ;  and  it  is 
interlaced  with  infinite  grace  in  the  volutes 
of  the  Ionic  and  Composite  capitals.  In 
short,  the  calix  of  a  flower  above  a  bundle 
of  its  stalks  suggested  the  form  of  the 
column,  base,  and  capital. 

It  was  observed  by  Strabo,  that  “  the 
Egyptians  worshipped  every  divinity  but 
the  Graces and  this  remark  was  cer¬ 
tainly  true  as  to  their  buildings,  which  were 
distinguished  by  forests  of  columns,  ave¬ 
nues  of  sphinxes,  lions  or  rams,  all  colos¬ 
sal,  large  moles  with  immense  colossal 
statues  in  front  of  them,  &c.  The  most 
surprising  feature  in  the  architecture  of 
the  Egyptians,  is  its  massy  and  gigantic 
character,  of  which  the  pyramids  are  ex¬ 
isting  proofs.  We  might  also  mention 
the  Labyrinth,  which,  according  to  Hero¬ 
dotus,  enclosed  three  thousand  halls,  the 
obelisks,  &c.  These  were  constructed 
of  such  huge  pieces  of  stone,  that  even 
with  the  modern  knowledge  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  arts,  we  feel  astonished  how 
they  could  have  been  placed  in  the  posi¬ 
tions  they  occupy. 

From  the  architecture  of  Egypt,  we 
proceed  to  that  of  Greece,  where  less 
wealth  but  more  taste  prevailed,  and 
where,  indeed,  architecture,  as  a  science, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  cradled,  since 
it  is  to  the  Greeks  that  we  owe  the  true 
proportions  of  architecture  as  exemplified 
in  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders 
which  we  derive  from  them. 

Vitruvius  says,  that  the  rustic  cabin 
served  as  a  model  among  the  Greeks  for 
the  most  superb  edifices,  which  men  ever 
built  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  but 
architecture  and  other  arts  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  born  in  Greece  ;  they  were 
brought  thither  from  Egypt  and  India. 
It  is  therefore  the  East,  and  probably  Asia 
on  this  side  the  Euphrates,  which  must 
be  considered  as  the  birth  place  of  that 
architecture  which  Greece  brought  to  the 
highest  perfection. 

The  architecture  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
was  elegant,  luxuriant,  and  in  some  de¬ 
gree  fanciful,  but  that  which  prevailed  in 
Greece  itself  and  her  European  colonies, 
was  of  a  style  more  chaste  and  severe.  It 
was  among  the  Greeks  that 

- Palaces  and  lofty  domes  arose, 

These  for  devotion  and  for  pleasure  those. 

The  monuments  which  yet  remain  of 
Greek  architecture  are  not  only  splendid, 
but  so  numerous,  as  to  show  that  it  must 
have  been  very  widely  diffused.  These 
vast  remains  of  splendour  and  power  in 
the  public  buildings  of  the  Greeks  are 
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not  only  to  be  found  in  the  great  ruling 
states,  such  as  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Sy¬ 
racuse,  but  in  little  obscure  republics, 
such  as  Pcestura,  Segesta,  and  Selinus, 
whose  names  alone  can  be  gleaned  from 
history  by  the  diligence  of  the  antiquary ; 
yet  has  the  last  and  most  obscure  of  these 
little  states  left  buildings,  which  surpass 
in  size,  strength,  and  solidity  of  the  con¬ 
struction,  not  only  all  that  the  greatest 
potentates  of  modern  times  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  ;  but  all  that  was  ever 
produced  by  the  unlimited  resources  and 
unlimited  despotism  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors.  The  portico  of  the  great  temple 
of  Selinus,  in  Sicily,  which  is  one  of  the 
six  still  remaining,  prostrate  and  in  ruins, 
on  the  site  of  that  city,  consisted  of  a 
double  peristyle  of  eight  columns  in  front, 
and  seventeen  in  depth,  each  of  which 
was  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  fifty  feet 
in  height. 

Were  it  not,  (as  is  well  observed  in 
the  “Antiquities  of  Ionia,”  published  by 
the  Society  of  Dilettanti,)  for  such  testi¬ 
monies  as  these,  the  measurements  of 
buildings  given  by  Herodotus  and  Diodo¬ 
rus,  would  have  been  deemed  as  fabulous 
as  their  military  musters  or  civil  compu¬ 
tations.  We  should  have  been  asked 
triumphantly,  whence  came  the  artists, 
tools,  and  provisions  ;  or  from  what  re¬ 
sources  did  little  barren  states,  destitute 
alike  of  any  foreign  trade  or  foreign  do¬ 
minions,  that  we  know  or  ever  heard  of, 
find  means  to  maintain,  in  unproductive 
labour,  such  immense  numbers  of  hands 
as  such  buildings  must  necessarily  have 
required  ?  To  this  we  could  have  given 
no  answer ;  and  can  give  none  now,  but 
by  pointing  to  the  vast  piles  that  still  re¬ 
sist  the  destructive  waste  of  time,  and 
more  destructive  malignity  of  man  ;  and 
bidding  them  attest  the  truth,  and  vindi¬ 
cate  the  character  of  venerable  historians, 
from  the  cavils  of  that  petulant  ingenuity, 
which  is  ever  labouring  to  perplex  where 
it  cannot  instruct,  and  to  thicken  dark¬ 
ness  where  it  cannot  diffuse  light. 

It  is,  however,  pretty  near  certain,  that 
these  great  structures  were  not  the  works 
of  particular  states,  but  that  some  of  them 
were  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  several 
confederated  states. 

It  was  in  Greece  and  Italy  successively 
that  architecture  received  the  different 
modifications  which  in  the  end  were  de¬ 
nominated  orders.  The  Etruscans  and 
the  Dorians  departed  the  least  from  the 
ancient  simplicity  and  a  heavy  style. 
The  lonians  introduced  some  elegancies 
and  a  kind  of  effeminacy ;  and  when 
Greece  afterwards  became  the  metropolis 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  architecture  was  more 
ornamented,  and  luxury  even  entered  into 


it.  Of  the  several  styles  we  shall  have  to 
speak  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  orders 
more  distinctly. 

The  Romans  borrowed  their  architec¬ 
ture  from  the  Greeks,  but  did  not  imitate 
them  in  the  modesty  of  their  private 
dwellings,  or  in  their  general  taste  and 
judgment.  The  Tuscan  order  is  more 
rude  than  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Composite  more  gaudy.  The  difference 
between  Greek  and  Roman  architecture 
is  so  well  illustrated  in  Gell  and  Randby’s 
“  Pompeiana,”  that  we  shall  conclude 
our  present  article  with  quoting  their  ob¬ 
servations  : — 

“Yet  some  columns,  peculiar  to  Greece 
and  her  colonies,  are  not  to  be  found  in 
any  instance  of  Roman  antiquity.  The 
purest  specimens  of  the  Doric  order  vary 
from  the  early  columns  of  Corinth  to  the 
later  of  Athens  from  four  to  six  diameters 
in  height ;  but  these,  it  should  be  re¬ 
marked,  were  used  in  public  edifices, 
where  grandeur  of  character  and  solidity 
of  effect  were  required.  The  remains  of 
the  Peripteral  Temple  approach  the  ear¬ 
liest  proportions.  In  some  instances  this 
order  at  Pompeii  is  as  slender  as  eight 
diameters  ;  but  the  Greek  character  of 
the  detail  is  always  preserved,  and  it  has 
no  base.  Barbarously  executed,  a  curious 
method  of  ornamenting  the  capital  may 
be  observed  in  some  of  the  columns  of  the 
forum. 

“  Whatever  was  the  original  form  of  the 
Ionic  capital,  it  is  certain  that  the  most 
important  specimens  ever  executed  still 
remain  upon  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  the  fronts  and  flanks  are  different 
in  their  form.  At  the  Temple  of  Apollo 
at  Phygaleia,  older  than  any  of  these, 
every  face  is  made  to  correspond — a  prac¬ 
tice  coinciding  with  most  specimens  of 
this  order  at  Pompeii,  and  to  which  the 
Athenian  architect  was  obliged  to  resort 
at  each  angle  of  his  building. 

“  The  Corinthian  can  hardly  be  called  a 
Greek  order  ;  andtits  proportions  seem  to 
have  been  so  far  misunderstood  at  Pom¬ 
peii,  that  its  last  TEdile,  accustomed  to 
an  eight-diameter  Doric,  allowed  a  co¬ 
lonnade  in  proportion  less  than  six  dia¬ 
meters  to  be  transformed  into  this  order. 
The  original  more  simple  proportion  of 
the  Doric,  loaded  with  a  mass  of  incon¬ 
gruous  plaster  ornaments,  of  which  every 
repetition  differed  in  detail,  was  still  fur¬ 
ther  deprived  of  any  approach  to  con¬ 
sistency,  when  delivered  over  to  the 
painter  to  be  finished  with  an  endless 
variety  of  gaudy  colours,  covering  every 
inch  of  its  surface. 

“With  the  Greeks,  architectural  orna¬ 
ments  may  be  compared  to  those  parasi¬ 
tical  plants  which,  continually  inter- 
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twining,  climb  to  the  tops  of  the  loftiest 
trees,  and  pass  from  branch  to  branch 
without  injuring  the  universal  grandeur 
of  character  in  the  various  species  which 
they  embellish.  With  this  feeling,  where 
profusion  of  decoration  was  introduced  in 
the  more  simple  order,  it  was  not  carved, 
but  the  unbroken  forms  of  the  moulding 
were  preserved,  and  painted ;  whereas, 
with  the  Romans,  all  distinction  of  ser¬ 
vice  was  frittered  away  in  an  endless 
maze  of  fret-work.  At  Pompeii,  the 
columns  are  continually,  by  means  of 
plaster,  altered  from  one  species  to 
another;  and,  of  course,  those  proportions 
of  diameter  to  height,  which  the  eye  ex¬ 
pects  to  vary  with  the  several  orders,  are 
every  where  violated.” 

( To  be  continued. ) 


MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF 
ALL  NATIONS. 

No.  II. 

THE  A  B  Y  S  S  I  N  I  A  N  S. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

The  customs  practised  by  the  African 
nations  are  highly  singular,  but  few  more 
so  than  those  of  the  Abyssinians.  Our 
knowledge  of  this  interesting  people  is  but 
limited,  and  we  are  principally  indebted  to 
that  enterprising  traveller,  Mr.  Bruce,  for 
our  information  on  the  subject.  The  Abys¬ 
sinians  are  governed  by  an  emperoi,  by 
them  called  Negus ,  who  possesses  abso¬ 
lute  power,  and  who  is,  according  to 
their  annals,  a  descendant  of  king  Solo¬ 
mon,  by  the  queen  of  Sheba.  The  name 
of  the  reigning  monarch  at  Mr.  Bruce’s 
departure,  was  Tecla  Ilaimanout ;  he 
was  a  handsome  young  man,  of  a  fair 
complexion,  and  considered  an  accom¬ 
plished  but  severe  prince.*  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  an  Abyssinian  coronation  has 
been  already  given  in  No.  CLI.  of  the 
M  irror,  but  it  remains  to  be  added, 
that  the  ceremonies  there  related  were 
used  at  a  period  when  Abyssinia  was  in 
its  greatest  prosperity.  The  present  form 
of  inauguration  is  as  follows  : — The  king 
is  anointed  with  plain  oil  of  olives, 
“  which  (says  Mr.  Bruce)  being  poured 
upon  the  crown  of  his  head,  he  rubs  into 
his  long  hair  indecently  enough  with  both 
his  hands,  pretty  much  as  his  soldiers  do 
with  theirs  when  they  get  access  to  plenty 
of  butter.”  A  custom,  happily  unknown 
in  Europe,  exists,  or  did  exist,  in  Abys¬ 
sinia  ;  I  mean  that  of  confining  the  royal 
family,  during  life,  on  a  mountain  called 

*  His  majesty  deceased  in  1772;  but  the  name 
of  his  successor  is  unknown  to  us. 


Geshen  ;  this  is  done  in  order  to  prevent 
their  rebelling  against  the  ruling  prince. 
It  is,  however,  comparatively  mild  with 
that  adopted  by  the  Persians,  by  which 
the  younger  sons  of  their  monarchs  are 
condemned  to  lose  their  sight.  The  estab¬ 
lished  religion  of  Abyssinia  is  the  Chris¬ 
tian,  though  there  are  besides,  Jews, 
Moors,  and  Pagans.  The  church  is 
governed  by  an  Abima,  similar  to  our 
archbishop.  The  Abyssinians  are  of  the 
sect  of  Alexandria,  and  have  canons  and 
monks.  They  practise  the  Jewish  rites  of 
circumcision,  nor  is  polygamy  forbidden 
by  their  civil  laws,  though  contrary  to 
the  pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  As  the 
Abyssinians  are  not  far  advanced  in  civi¬ 
lization,  the  fact  of  their  eating  a  slice 
cut  from  the  living  ox,  need  not  excite 
our  wonder  ;  that  these  people  eat  beef  in 
a  raw  state  cannot  be  questioned ;  it  is 
not  only  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bruce,  but  is 
confirmed  by  Lobo  and  Poncet ;  Lobo 
states,  reeking  from  the  beast.  On  this 
subject  we  had  better  say  but  little.  “  Do 
not  we  (says  the  Encyclopaedia,  Brit - 
tanica )  eat  raw  oysters  within  a  second 
of  their  being  separated  from  the  shell  ? 
And  do  not  we  roast  both  them  and  lob¬ 
sters  whilst  alive  ;  the  barbarity  of  which 
practice  seems  to  equal  that  of  the  Abys¬ 
sinians  ?  Do  not  cooks  skin  eels  whilst 
alive  ?  And  do  not  epicures  crimp  fish 
for  the  gratification  of  their  appetites  ? 
A  custom  so  barbarously  cruel  as  to  reflect 
an  everlasting  stigma  upon  a  civilized 
nation  like  ours  ?  The  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  an  Abyssinian  feast,  from  Mr. 
Bruce,  affords  a  lively  picture  of  the  re¬ 
finement  of  these  people  : — The  animal 
being  tied,  so  that  it  cannot  move,  and 
the  skin  shipped  off,  the  flesh  of  the 
buttocks  is  cut  off  in  solid  square  pieces, 
without  bones  or  much  effusion  of  blood ; 
and  the  prodigious  noise  the  animal 
makes  is  a  signal  for  the  company  to  sit 
down  to  table.  Every  man  sits  between 
two  women,  having  a  long  knife  in  his 
hand  ;  with  this  he  cuts  the  flesh,  while 
the  motion  of  its  fibres  is  yet  visible, 
into  pieces  like  dice  ;  these  are  laid  upon 
pieces  of  bread  made  of  the  grain  called 
teff*  after  being  strongly  powdered  with 
Cayenne  pepper  and  fossile  salt ;  they 
are  then  rolled  up  like  as  many  cartridges, 
the  men  open  their  mouths,  stooping  and 
gaping  like  idiots,  while  the  women  cram 
them  so  full  of  these  cartridges,  that  they 
seem  every  moment  in  danger  of  being 
choked,  and  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
their  mouths  can  hold,  and  the  noise  they 
make  in  chewing,  they  are  held  in  esti- 

*  Commonly  used  by  the  Abyssinians  instead 
of  corn. 
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mation  by  the  company.  All  this  time 
the  animal  bleeds  but  little ;  but  when 
the  large  arteries  are  cut,  and  it  expires, 
the  flesh  becomes  tough ;  and  the  wretches 
who  have  the  rest  to  eat,  gnaw  it  from 
the  bones  like  dogs  !  Mr.  Bruce  also 
presents  us  with  an  entertaining  account 
of  the  method  of  keeping  off1  voracious 
animals  from  the  king’s  palace  at  Gondar, 
the  capital  of  the  empire.  “  An  officer 
(says  that  gentleman)  called  Serach  Mas- 
sery ,  with  a  long  whip,  begins  cracking 
and  making  a  noise  worse  than  twenty 
French  postilions  at  the  door  of  the  pa¬ 
lace,  before  the  dawn  of  day.  This 
chases  away  the  hyasnas  and  other  wild 
beasts ;  this  too  is  the  signal  for  the 
king’s  rising,  who  sits  in  judgment  every 
morning  fasting  ;  and  after  that,  about 
eight  o’clock,  he  goes  to  breakfast.”  The 
Abyssinians  marry  at  an  early  age ;  the 
males  when  only  ten  years  old,  and  the 
females  still  younger.  Their  houses  pre¬ 
sent  but  a  mean  appearance,  being  only 
one  story  high,  and  erected  with  earth, 
lime,  and  straw.  Some  are  separated  by 
hedges,  which  being  mixed  with  flowers 
and  fruit  trees,  have  a  pleasing  aspect. 
The  complexion  of  the  Abyssinians  is, 
generally  speaking,  of  an  olive  hue  ;  in 
person  they  are  tall  and  graceful,  with 
regular  features.  The  nobility  and  per¬ 
sons  of  distinction,  wear  a  vest  either 
of  silk  or  fine  cotton,  with  a  scarf.  The 
dress  of  the  citizens  is  the  same,  but 
coarser.  The  lower  orders  wear  a  pair  of 
cotton  drawers,  and  a  scarf  which  enve¬ 
lopes  the  remaining  part  of  the  body. 
The  females  are  mostly  handsome,  active, 
and  of  a  robust  constitution. 

To  conclude,  few  countries  present  a 
wider  field  for  discovery  to  the  traveller 
than  Abyssinia  ;  and  it  must  be  a  source 
of  regret  to  every  man  of  knowledge, 
that  it  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in  so 
unexplored  a  condition.  It  is  true  that 
the  difficulty  of  access  into  this  empire, 
and  departure  therefrom,  seem  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacles  to  such  an  under¬ 
taking  ;  but  in  an  age  like  the  present,  a 
design  of  this  nature  ought  to  be  at¬ 
tempted. 

W.  C— Y. 


THE  FALL  OF  THE  LEAF. 

BY  BISHOP  HOKNE. 

See  the  leaves  around  us  falling:, 

Dry  and  wither’d  to  the  ground. 
Thus  to  thoughtless  mortals  calling. 

In  a  sad  and  solemn  sound  : — 

u  Sons  of  Adam,  once  in  Eden, 

When  like  us  lie  blighted  fell, 

Hear  the  lecture  we  are  reading, 

’Tis,  alas  !  the  truth  we  tell. 


«  Virgins,' much,  too  much  presuming 
On  your  boasted  white  and  red, 

Vie\v  us  late  in  beauty  blooming. 
Number’d  now  among  the  dead. 

“  Griping  misers  nightly  waking, 

See  the  end  of  all  your  care, 

Fled  on  wings  of  our  own  making. 

We  have  left  our  owners  bare. 

“  Sons  of  honour,  fed  on  praises, 
Fluttering  high  in  fancied  worth  ; 

Lo  !  the  fickle  air  that  raises, 

Brings  us  down  to  parent  earth. 

“  Learned  Sophs,  in  systems  jaded. 

Who  for  new  ones  daily  call. 

Cease,  at  length,  by  Us  persuaded 
Every  leaf  must  have  its  fall. 

u  Youths,  though  yet  no  losses  grieve  yon. 
Gay  in  health  and  manly  grace. 

Let  not  cloudless  skies  deceive  you. 
Summer  gives  to  autumn  place. 

“  Venei’able  sires,  grown  hoary. 

Hither  turn  th*  unwilling  eye, 

Think  amidst  your  falling  glory. 

Autumn  tells  a  winter  nigh. 

“  Yearly  in  our  course  returning 
Messengers  of  shortest  stay, 

Thus  we  preach  this  truth  concerning 
Pleaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away. 

“  On  the  tree  of  life  eternal, 

Man  let  ad  thy  hopes  be  stay’d, 

Which  alone  for  ever  vernal 
Bears  a  leaf  that  shall  not  fade.” 
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FAMILY  FEUDS  AND  AMERI- 
CAN  MANNERS. 

We  copy  the  following  exquisite  article, 
which  appeared  as  an  advertisement,  from 
the  Port  Gibson  Correspondent ,  an  United 
States  paper,  of  November  17*  We  can¬ 
not  but  admire  the  sang  froid  with  which 
the  deserted  husband  tells  his  tale.  It  is 
the  best  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  lately 
seen : — 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

“  Oh  matrimony  !  thou  art  like 
To  Jeremiah’s  figs — 

The  good  are  very  good  indeed  ; 

The  bad — too  sour  for  pigs  !  !* 

Whereas,  thank  God  !  my  wife  Ra¬ 
chel  has  left  my  bed  and  board,  for  the 
hereafter  mentioned  provocation  ;  ‘this  is 
to  give  notice  that  I  will  pay  no  debts  of 
her  contracting  after  this  date. — We  were 
married  young  ;  the  match  was  not  of 
our  own  choosing,  but  a  made-up  one 
between  our  parents.  “  My  dear,’’  says 
her  mother,  with  a  nose  like  a  gourd- 
handle,  to  her  best  beloved,  44  now  if  we 
can  get  our  neighbour  Charles  to  consent 
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to  a  marriage  between  our  Rachel  anti 
his  son,  we  shall  have  no  more  care  upon 
our  hands,  and  live  the  rest  of  our  days 
in  undisturbed  repose.”  Here  my  beloved 
began  to  whimper ;  the  truth  is,  she 
loved,  tenderly  loved  another — and  they 
knew  it ;  he  had  no  property,  however, 
and  that  was  their  only  idea  of  happiness  : 
but  she  could  not  conceive  how  they  could 
feast  in  joy  upon  her  misery.  “  Hold 
your  tongue,”  says  her  surly  father, 
“  don’t  you  think  your  parents  know 
better  how  to  direct  your  attachments  than 
you  do  yourself  ?”  “  Yes,  my  dear,” 

says  the  mother,  u  you  should  always  be 
governed  by  your  parents — they  are  old 
and  experienced,  and  you  are  too  young 
to  think  for  yourself.”  The  old  dad  and 
mam  forgot  that  they  were  a  runaway 
love-match  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  But 
poor  Rachel  said  not  a  woid,  for  she  was 
afraid  of  her  daddy’s  cow-hide,  that  he 
had  used  sixteen  years  on  nobody’s  back 
but  his  daughter’s.  She  seemed  reckless 
of  her  fate,  was  almost  stupid,  and  did 
not  know  that  she  could  alter  it  for  the 
worse.  My  father,  by  persuasion  and 
argument,  dazzled  my  fancy  with  the 
eight  negroes  that  would  be  her  portion, 
“  which,”  said  he,  “  put  upon  the  quar¬ 
ter  section  which  I  shall  give  you,  will 
render  you  independent ;  and  you  are  a 
fool  if  you  do  not  live  happily  with  such 
an  angel.” — “Angel!”  said  I,  but  I  said 
no  more,  for  my  dad  (in  peace  rest  his 
ashes!)  would  have  flown  into  a  passion 
with  the  rapidity  that  powder  catches 
fire  ;  and  its  ebullition,  like  the  blaze, 

would  scorch  me,  I  well  knew _ We  were 

married.  I  thought,  as  her  father  had 
ruled  her  with  so  tough  a  whip,  I  could 
do  it  with  a  hickory  switch,  and  for  my 
leniency  gain  her  everlasting  gratitude. 
We  have  now  lived  together  six  years, 
and  have  had  no  offspring  except  a  hearty 
quarrel  £very  little  wrhile.  In  truth,  I 
found  her  more  spirited  than  I  imagined; 
she  was  always  ready  to  tally  word  for 
word,  and  blow  for  blow  ;  but  I  never 
used  a  switch  till  the  other  day,  always 
taking  my  open  hand.  The  other  day, 
coming  home  from  work,  very  much  fa¬ 
tigued  and  hungry,  I  found  my  wife  in 
rather  an  unusual  fit  of  passion,  scolding 
some  pigs  that  had  overset  the  buttermilk. 
“  Rachel,”  says  I,  “  make  me  some 

coffee.” — u  Go  to  - !”  says  she.  I 

could  not  stand  this  :  I  had  never  heard 
her  swear  before.  “  I  will  chastise  you 
for  that,”  says  I.  “  Villain,”  said  she, 
u  I’m  determined  to  bear  no  more  of 
your  ill  usage.  Instead  of  using  the  mild 
and  conciliating  language  which  a  hus¬ 
band  ought  to  use,  you  alw'ays  endeavour 
to  beat  me  into  measures — touch  me  with 
that  whip,  I  will  leave  your  house,  and 


take  mv  niggers  with  me  too,  so  I  will.” 
She  had  said  such  things  so  often,  that  I 
did  not  regard  her,  and  belaboured  her 
handsomely.  The  next  morning,  after 
I  had  gone  out  to  work,  away  she  bundles 
sure  enough,  and  when  I  came  home  at 
noon,  I  found  the  house  emptied  of  bag 
and  baggage,  and  all  the  negroes  taken 
but  the  three  that  were  at  work  with  me. 
I  have  lived  happily  since,  however  ;  and 
she  may  keep  all  she  took,  if  she  will 
stay  at  her  crooked-nose  mammy’s,  and 
never  trouble  my  house  again. 

T.  Johnstone. 
Lawrence  County ,  Miss. 

Nov.  1,  1825. 


ENGLAND  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 
In  seventy  years  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  have  advanced  full  eight  millions. 
In  twenty-five  years,  the  number  of  inha¬ 
bited  houses  in  England  and  Wales  alone 
have  advanced  one  half.  Fifty  years  ago 
the  very  existence  of  canals  was  a  matter 
of  incredulity.  Fifteen  millions  of  public 
wealth  have  now  been  profitably  absorbed 
by  these  mighty  ducts;  and  at  least  half 
as  much  more  is  at  this  hour  destined  for 
their  formation.  Fifty  years  ago  there 
was  hardly  a  steam  engine  in  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  there  cannot  now  be  less  than 
twelve  thousand  —  a  creation  of  power 
equal  to  at  least  a.quarter  of  a  million  of 
horses — an  energy  which,  in  a  single  day, 
would  have  raised  up  the  great  Pyramid 
of  Egypt.  Fifty  years  ago,  our  annual 
export  of  manufactured  cotton  did  not 
amount  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  value ; 
it  has  now  swollen  to  nearly  thirty  millions. 
In  the  same  period,  our  exported  woollens, 
in  defiance  of  Saxon,  Prussian,  Spanish, 
and  American  competition,  have  advanced 
more  than  two  millions.  Fifty  years  ago, 
our  imports  of  raw  silk  were  only  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  weight ; 
they  are  now  nearly  three  millions.  Fifty 
years  ago,  our  export  of  iron  was  hardly 
twelve  thousand  tons  ;  it  is  now  about 
ten  times  as  much.  Fifty  years  ago,  our 
exports  of  linen  were  about  four  millions 
of  yards ;  they  are  now  nearly  forty  millions. 
Fifty  years  ago,  the  whole  value  of  our  ex¬ 
ported  produce,  both  native  and  foreign, 
was  just  fifteen  millions  of  money  ; — the 
value  of  British  produce  exported,  alone, 
is  now  more  than  fifty  millions. — A  hun¬ 
dred  and  fiLy  years  ago,  says  old  Tucker, 
there  were  only  two  or  three  vessels  in 
Scotland  above  two  hundred  tons ;  our 
whole  tonnage  is  now  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million,  employing  20,000  souls.  A 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  says  Chalmers, 
the  whole  navy  of  Britain  did-  not  amount 
to  a  hundred  thousand  tons  ;  it  is  now  at 
least  three  millions  of  tons,  employing 
about  two  hundred  thousand  souls. 


an 
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AVALANCHES. 

On  the  12th  day  (Jan.  6,  1826,)  an  im¬ 
mense  avalanche  of  snow  detached  itself 
like  a  thunderbolt,  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  from  the  summit  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  which  overlooks  the  village  of  Porta, 
in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  and  dragged 
with  it  the  greater  part  of  a  wood  which 
was  in  its  passage.  Several  houses  were 
overthrown  by  the  pressure  of  the  air,  and 
others  crushed  under  the  weight  of  an 
enormous  quantity  of  snow,  trees  and 
rocks.  Part  of  the  inhabitants  had  time 
to  fly  on  hearing  the  first  noise  made  by 
the  breaking  away  of  the  avalanche. 
When  the  noise  of  the  tempest  had 
ceased,  the  fugitives  began  to  look  upon 
the  situation  in  which  they  found  them¬ 
selves  placed,  to  see  if  there  was  any 
comfort  left  for  them,  and  their  first  re¬ 
gards  were  turned  to  their  habitations; 
but  the  village  of  Porta  offered  no  longer 
anything  but  a  spectacle  of  horror  and 
desolation.  The  inhabitants  who  had 
not  had  time  to  escape  from  the  danger, 
remained  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the 
houses,  and  the  first  care  was  taken  to 
release  them.  One  young  man  perished 
in  the  ruins.  His  mother,  covered  with 
bruises,  had  the  misery  to  see  her  two 
other  sons  wounded,  and  one  with  a 
broken  thigh.  Many  cattle  and  sheep 
have  perished.  We  expect  soon  to  dis¬ 
cover  other  misfortunes.  Terror  was  at  its 
height.  The  theatre  of  this  fatal  event 
is  a  poor  isolated  spot,  lost  in  the  farthest 
mountains  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  and 
is  now  a  land  of  mourning,  of  tears,  and 
of  despair. 

Accounts  from  the  Grisons  say,  that 
on  the  8th  of  December  several  carriers 
were  surprised  by  an  avalanche  on  Mount 
Ahulia,  but  extricated  themselves.  On 
the  22nd,  a  great  mass  of  snow  fell  from 
the  same  mountain,  and  buried  under  it 
the  post  from  Engadin,  with  17  persons, 
and  15  loaded  sledges.  Some  of  them  were 
able  to  make  their  way  out,  and  extri¬ 
cated  the  others. 


ANECDOTE  OF  GEORGE  III. 

When  his  late  majesty,  George  III.,  was 
repairing  his  palace  at  Kew,  one  of  the 
workmen,  a  pious  character,  was  particu¬ 
larly  noticed  by  his  majesty.  One  Mon¬ 
day  morning  the  king  went  as  usual  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  not 
seeing  the  man  in  his  usual  place,  he  in¬ 
quired  the  reason  of  his  absence.  He  was 
at  first  answered  evasively  by  the  work¬ 
men  ;  at  last,  however,  they  acknowledged 
that  not  having  been  able  to  complete  a 
particular  job  on  the  Saturday  night,  they 


had  returned  to  finish  it  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  which  this  man  refusing  to  do, 
had  been  dismissed  from  the  employment. 
“  Send  for  him  back  immediately,”  said 
the  king,  u  the  man  who  refuses  to  do 
his  ordinary  work  on  the  Lord’s  day  is 
the  man  for  me.” 


PORTUMNA  CASTLE. 

The  site  of  Portumna  Castle,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  once  powerful  family  of 
Clanricarde,  and  now  the  property  of  the 
Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  was  recently 
burned  down,  occasioning  a  loss  of  pro¬ 
perty  to  the  amount  of  £50,000.  It  was 
situated  about  fifteen  miles  fiom  Nenagh ; 
it  was  what  might  be  termed  a  large  cas¬ 
tellated  house,  with  two  square  towers, 
and  probably  received  its  exterior  from 
about  the  time  of  James  I.  or  Charles  I., 
possibly  from  the  great  Marquis  of  Clan- 
ricaide.  At  that  time  the  family  possessed 
twenty-eight  out  of  the  thirty  hundreds 
of  Galway,  and  the  rent-roll,  when  good 
land  was  two  shillings  an  acre,  was  no 
less  than  £26,000  per  annum. 

Much  of  the  fittings  up  of  the  house, 
ceilings,  &c.  appeared  to  be  not  more 
modern  than  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
heavy  and  fantastical.  In  one  of  the 
great  rooms  of  the  castle,  Lord  Stafford, 
when  Lord  Lieutenant,  held  a  Court  of 
Claims,  to  oblige  every  person  to  prove 
his  title  to  his  estates.  There  are  a  few 
good  portraits  of  the  family ;  one  of  the 
great  Marquis  is  interesting,  both  as  an 
historical  record,  and  as  an  effort  of  art. 
The  ladies  are  vile  vulgar  daubs. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  interior, 
from  the  present  non-residence  of  the 
family,  was  extremely  desolate.  From 
the  windows  of  the  upper  drawing-room 
there  was  a  noble  prospect,  and  a  yet 
nobler  one  from  the  battlements.  The 
Park  is  extensive,  well  wooded,  and  has 
the  Shannon  for  its  boundary,  and  within 
it  are  the  remains  of  an  extensive  abbey, 
among  which  is  the  parish  church  of 
Portumna.  The  grand  entrance  is  a  fine 
piece  of  gothic. 

Lord  Clanricarde’s  steward  is  said  to 
have  communicated  the  late  disaster  to 
him  in  these  terms : — “  May  it  please 
your  Lordship,  O  !  my  Lord  !  prepare 
your  Lordship  for  a  shock — Portumna  is 
burnt !” 


A  certain  wealthy  apothecary  being 
engaged  in  some  of  the  building  specu¬ 
lations  in  Mary-le-bone,  it  was  well  ob¬ 
served  of  him,  that  he  had  run  away 
from  the  pestle  and  was  got  into  the 
mortar. 
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The  spot  which  contained  the  ashes  of 
poor  Robert  Fergusson,  the  Scottish  poet, 
who  died  young  in  life,  but  rich  in  fame, 
remained  for  a  long  time  without  any  mo¬ 
nument  to  mark  it  out  to  the  eye  of  the  in- 
quiringstranger ;  and  it  was  reserved  to  the 
kindred  spirit  of  Burns  to  repair  this  na¬ 
tional  neglect,  which  was  a  disgrace  to 
the  land  that  gave  him  birth. 

Fergusson  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
attached  to  the  Canongate  Church,  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  and,  says  Dr.  Currie,  in  his  life 
of  Burns,  “  In  relating  the  incidents  of 
our  poet’s  life  in  Edinburgh,  we  ought  to 
have  mentioned  the  sentiments  of  respect 
and  sympathy  with  which  he  traced  out 
the  grave  of  his  predecessor  Fergusson, 
over  whose  ashes  he  obtained  leave  to 
erect  a  humble  monument,  which  will  be 
viewed  by  reflecting  minds  with  no  com¬ 
mon  interest,  and  which  will  awake  in 
the  bosom  of  kindred  genius  many  a  high 
emotion.” 

The  monument  to  Fergusson  consists 
of  a  simple  stone,  placed  perpendicularly. 
On  one  side  of  it  is  inscribed — u  By  spe¬ 
cial  grant  of  the  managers  to  Robert 
Burns,  who  erected  this  stone,  this  burial, 
place  is  to  remain  for  ever  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Robert  Fergusson  on  the 
other  side  is  the  following  inscription  and 
epitaph,  written  by  Bums  himself : — 

“  Here  lies  Robert  Fergusson,  poet.  Bom 
Sept  5, 1751  ;  died  Oct.  16, 1774. 

“  No  sculptured  marble  here,  nor  pompous 
lay — 

No  storied  um,  nor  animated  bust ! 

This  simple  stone  directs  pale  Scotia’s 
way, 

To  pour  her  sorrows  o’er  her  poet’s 
dust” 


Over  the  monument  of  Fergusson  has 
been  placed  a  tribute  to  Burns  himself, 
with  this  inscription  : — 

“  To  the  memory  of  Robert  Burns,  the 
Ayrshire  bard. 

“  O,  Robbie  Burns  !  the  man,  the  bri- 
ther  ! — • 

And  art  thou  gone,  and  gone  for  ever  ? 
And  hast  thou  cross’d  that  unknown 
river, 

Life’s  dreary  bound  ? 
Like  thee,  where  shall  we  find  anither, 
The  world  around  ? 

u  Go  to  your  sculptur’d  tombs,  ye  great. 
In  a’  the  tinsel  trash  of  state  ! 

But  by  the  honest  turf  I’ll  wait, 

Thou  man  of  worth  ! 
And  weep  the  sweetest  poet’s  fate 

E’er  lived  on  earth.” 


^elector; 

OH, 

CHOICE  EXTRACTS  FROM 
NEW  WORKS. 

POWER  OF  INSECTS. 

Having  laid  before  you  all  of  importance 
that  I  can  collect  with  regard  to  the  appa¬ 
ratus  of  muscles  discoverable  in  insects, 
I  shall  next  say  something  upon  a  few 
other  points  connected  with  that  subject. 
When  I  enlarged  upon  their  motions ,  I 
related  a  few  instances  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  power  of  that  apparatus  in  leaping 
ones  ;  but  this  power  is  not  confined  to 
that  circumstance.  The  flea ,  not  more 
remarkable  for  its  compressed  form,  ena¬ 
bling  it  to  glide  between  the  hairs  of 
animals,  and  its  elastic  coat  of  mail,  by 
which  it  can  resist  the  ordinary  pressure 
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of  the  fingers,  than  for  its  muscular 
strength,  has  attracted  notice  on  this  ac¬ 
count  from  ancient  times.  M outlet  re¬ 
lates  that  an  ingenious  English  mechanic, 
named  Mark,  made  a  golden  chain  of  the 
length  of  a  finger,  with  a  lock  and  key, 
which  was  dragged  by  a  flea ; — he  had 
heard  of  another  that  was  harnessed  to  a 
golden  chariot,  which  it  drew  with  the 
greatest  ease.  Another  English  workman 
made  an  ivory  coach,  with  six  horses,  a 
coachman  on  the  seat  with  a  dog  between 
his  legs,  a  postilion,  four  persons  in  the 
coach,  and  four  lacqueys  behind — which 
also  was  dragged  by  a  single  flea.  At 
such  a  spectacle  one  would  hardly  know 
which  most  to  admire,  the  strength  and 
agility  of  the  insect,  or  the  patience  of 
the  workman.  Latreille  mentions  a  flea 
of  a  moderate  size  dragging  a  silver  can¬ 
non  on  wheels,  that  was  twenty -four  times 
its  own  weight,  which,  being  charged  with 
powder,  was  fired  without  the  flea  appear¬ 
ing  alarmed.  Many  caterpillars  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  extend  their  bodies  from  a 
twig,  supported  merely  by  the  four  hind 
feet,  in  one  fixed  attitude,  either  in  an 
oblique,  horizontal,  or  vertical  direction, 
either  upwards  or  downwards,  and  that 
for  four  hours  together.  We  may  con¬ 
ceive  what  prodigious  muscular  force 
must  be  exerted  upon  this  occasion,  by 
reflecting  that  the  most  expert  rope- 
dancer,  though  endued  with  the  power  of 
grasping  with  his  feet,  like  a  bird  with 
his  claws,  could  not  maintain  himself  in 
a  horizontal  position  even  for  an  instant. 
Bradley  asserts  that  he  has  seen  a  stag- 
beetle  carry  a  wand  half  a  yard  long  and 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  carry  it  several 
yards.  Some  insects  have  the  faculty  of 
resisting  pressure  in  a  wonderful  degree. 
If  you  take  a  common  dung-chafer  ( geo- 
trupes )  in  your  hand,  and  press  it  with 
all  your  strength,  you  will  find  with  what 
wonderful  force  it  resists  you,  and  that 
you  can  scarcely  overcome  the  counterac¬ 
tion,  and  retain  the  insect  in  your  hand. 
Was  \were\  it  not  for  this  quality,  the 
grub  of  the  gad-fly  must  be  crushed  pro¬ 
bably  in  passing  through  the  anal  sphinc¬ 
ter  of  the  horse.  But  that  of  elophilus 
tenax  affords  a  more  surprising  instance 
of  this  power  of  counteraction  : — an  inha¬ 
bitant  of  muddy  pools,  it  has  occasionally 
been  taken  up  with  the  water  used  in 
paper-making,  and  strange  to  say,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Linne,  has  resisted,  without  injury, 
the  immense  pressure  given  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  pulp :  like  leather-coat  Jack , 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Bell,  who,  from  a  si¬ 
milar  force  of  muscle,  could  suffer  car¬ 
riages  to  drive  over  him  without  receiving 
any  injury.  Almost  as  remarkable  is 
the  state  of  extreme  relaxation  into  which 


the  muscles  of  some  larva  fall,  when  their 
animation  is  suspended  ;  and  the  revived 
tension  to  which  a  subsequent  resumption 
of  the  vital  powers  restores  them.  Bonnet 
having  suspended  the  animation  of  the 
caterpillar  of  sphinx  ligustri ,  by  keeping 
it  submerged,  squeezed  it  between  his 
fingers,  until  it  had  wholly  lost  its  cylin¬ 
drical  form,  and  was  as  flat  and  supple  as 
the  empty  finger  of  a  glove  ;  yet  in  less 
than  an  hour  the  very  same  caterpillar 
became  as  firm,  as  compact,  as  cylindrical, 
and,  in  short,  as  well  as  though  it  had 
never  been  submitted  to  treatment  so 
rough. 

It  is  fortunate  that  animals  of  a  large 
size,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  especially 
noxious  ones,  have  not  been  endowed 
with  a  muscular  power  proportionable  to 
that  of  insects.  A  cookchafer ,  respect 
being  had  to  their  size,  would  be  six 
times  stronger  than  a  horse ;  and  if  the 
elephant ,  as  Linne  has  observed,  was 
strong  in  proportion  to  the  stag-beetle ,  it 
would  be  able  to  pull  up  rocks  by  the 
root,  and  to  level  mountains.  Were  the 
lion  and  the  tiger  as  strong  and  as  swift 
for  their  magnitude  as  the  cicindela  and 
the  carabus ,  nothing  could  have  escaped 
them  by  precaution,  or  withstood  them 
by  strength.  Could  the  viper  and  the 
rattlesnake  move  with  a  rapidity  and  force 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  lulus  and  scolo - 
pendra ,  who  could  have  avoided  their 
venomous  bite  ?  But  the  Creator  in 
these  little  creatures  has  manifested  his 
Almighty  power,  in  shewing  what  he 
could  have  done  had  he  so  willed  ;  and 
his  goodness  in  not  creating  the  higher 
animals  endued  with  powers  and  velocity 
upon  the  same  scale  with  that  of  insects, 
which  would  probably  have  caused  the 
early  desolation  of  the  world  that  he  has 
made.  From  this  instance  we  may  con¬ 
jecture,  that  after  the  resurrection,  our 
bodies,  by  a  change  in  the  structure  and 
composition  of  their  muscular  fibre — for 
we  know  that  their  locomotive  powers 
and  organs,  as  far  as  the  muscle  is  con¬ 
cerned,  will  then  be  of  a  very  different 
nature — may  become  fitted  for  motions 
and  a  potent  agency  of  which  we  have 
now  no  conception. — Kirby  and  Spence's 
Entomology. 


OPIE  THE  PAINTER. 

We  were  much  entertained  also  by  that 
unlicked  cub  of  a  carpenter  Opie,  who 
was  now  most  ludicrously  exhibited  by 
his  keeper,  Wolcot — a  wild  animal  of 
St.  Agnes,  caught  among  the  tin-works. 
An  incidental  touch  of  his  character,  as 
staring  in  wonderment  at  an  old  family 
portrait  hath  already  suggested  to  my 
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readers  an  idea  of  his  clownishness,  which, 
indeed,  was  so  unique,  as  to  defy  all 
description.  Not  to  pick  his  teeth  with 
a  fork  at  dinner  time,  nor  at  breakfast  to 
44  clap  his  vingers”  into  the  sugar-basin, 
&c.  &c.  were  instructions  of  Wolcot,  at 
a  subsequent  stage  (I  might  say)  ofOpie’s 
life,  when  breakfast-rooms  and  saloons 
and  drawing-rooms  were  thrown  open  to 
his  excellence.  At  the  moment  of  which 
I  now  speak,  the  manners  of  every  ser¬ 
vant’s  hall  in  Cornwall  were  infinitely 
superior  to  Opie’s.  The  strongest  indica¬ 
tions  of  his  genius  first  appeared  at  Mi- 
thian  (Mr.  Nankivells’s  mansion-house 
at  St.  Agnes),  as  Mr.  N. himself  informed 
me.  At  Mithian  (where  his  sister  lived 
in  service)  he  would  frequently  introduce 
himself  on  some  pretence  or  other,  where 
he  was  observed  to  take  a  sly  peep  upon 
a  farming  piece,  and  then  go  hastily  away. 
It  was  a  crowded  picture  ;  I  knew  it  well. 
But,  after  three  or  four  such  glances  to 
refresh  his  memory,  he  had  made  a  correct 
sketch  of  the  whole.  He  then  drew  an 
exact  likeness  of  old  Mrs.  Nankivell’s 
cat.  Dr.  Wolcot  was  desired  to  notice 
the  boy’s  movements  and  manners  ;  and 
had  no  sooner  seen  the  cat,  than  he  cried 
out  in  rapture,  44  evprjKa  !”  and  foretold 
the  future  destinies  of  the  lad  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  prophet,  and  from  that 
instant  afforded  him  every  possible  as¬ 
sistance.  Opie’s  father  was  glad  to  part 
with  him.  He  said,  a  the  boy  was  good 
for  nothing — could  never  make  a  wheel¬ 
barrow — was  always  gazing  upon  cats, 
and  staring  volks  in  the  face.”  The 
young  limner’s  onset  was  most  auspicious. 
At  his  first  setting  out  at  Falmouth  (where 
it  was  Wolcot’s  pride  to  exhibit  him)  he 
collected  upwards  of  thirty  guineas  ;  and 
Wolcot  was  one  day  surprised  to  see  him 
rolling  about  upon  the  floor,  where  a 
quantity  of  money  lay  scattered.  44  See 
here  (says  Opie),  here  be  I,  wolving  in 
gould.”  It  was  then  Wolcot  brought,  the 
boy  to  me,  and  prevailed  on  me  to  sit 
to  him  for  my  portrait — a  picture  now 
before  my  eyes,  valuable,  unquestionably, 
as  one  of  the  first  efforts  of  genius.  Opie 
was  a  guest  of  our  servants  ;  and  it  was 
the  task  of  a  faithful  servant  (who  died 
not  many  years  since  at  about  the  age  of 
ninety,)  it  was  her  task  to  entertain  him. 
In  his  progress  through  the  county, 
passing  from  one  gentleman’s  seat  to 
another,  he  was,  of  course,  hospitably 
treated  ;  but  he  made  cruel  havoc  with 
female  beauty.  Dexterous  as  a  Turk  44  in 
taking  off”  a  head,  or  a  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  in  representing  features,  and 
(with  the  lower  orders)  even  their  cast  and 
character,  he  could  not  catch  a  trait  of 
feminine  grace  or  delicacy.  To  a  lady  of 
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our  party,  on  whom  he  first  tried  his 
hand  — 44  Shaant  I  draa  ye  as  ye  be?” 
was  a  question  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
He  had  hit  her  likeness,  but  had  lost  all 

the  fine  expression  of  her  countenance _ 

Invited  to  breakfast  with  Mrs.  Boscawen, 
Dr.  Wolcot  had  solemnly  charged  him 
not  to  44  clap  his  vingers  into  the  sugar- 
basin.”  The  temptation,  however,  was 
too  strong  for  Opie  ; — he  had  more  re¬ 
spect  (he  said)  for  his  44  grammar’s  old 
rule  4 touch  and  lake'  than  for  Wolcot’s 
precepts.” — The  enthusiastic  patroness  of 
genius,  Mrs.  Boscawen,  found  a  ready 
apology  for  Opie’s  rudeness — Polwhile's 
Traditions  and  Recollections. 


MUMMY-PITS. 

We  now  went  to  see  the  mummy-pits; 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  singu- 
lar  and  astonishing  sight  than  a  tomb  of 
this  description.  Imagine  a  cave  of  con¬ 
siderable  magnitude  filled  up  with  heaps 
of  dead  bodies  in  all  directions,  and  in 
the  most  whimsical  attitudes  ;  some  with 
extended  arms,  others  holding  out  a  right 
hand,  and  apparently  in  the  attitude  of 
addressing  you  ;  some  prostrate,  others 
with  their  heels  sticking  up  in  the  air  ; 
at  ,every  step  you  thrust  your  foot  through 
a  body  or  crush  a  head.  Most  of  the  bo¬ 
dies  are  enveloped  with  linen,  coated  with 
gum,  &c.  for  their  better  preservation. 
Some  of  the  linen  is  of  a  texture  remark¬ 
ably  fine,  far  surpassing  what  is  made  in 
Egypt  at  this  day,  and  proving  that  their 
manufactures  must  have  arrived  at  a  great 
degree  of  excellence.  Many  of  the  bodies, 
probably  of  the  lower  orders,  are  simply 
dried,  without  any  envelopement.  Innu¬ 
merable  fragments  of  small  idols  are 
scattered  about ;  they  are  mostly  hu¬ 
man  figures  of  Osiris,  about  two  inches 
long,  with  the  hook  and  scourge  in  either 
hand  ;  some  are  of  stone,  some  of  baked 
earthenware,  and  others  of  blue  pottery. 
Excepting  so  odd  and  extraordinary  an 
exhibition,  few  of  the  common  tombs 
which  were  most  likely  for  the  poorer 
class  of  natives,  are  worth  seeing,  as  none 
of  them  are  ornamented  in  any  way  what¬ 
ever  ;  the  bodies  are  stowed  in  compact 
masses,  tier  on  tier,  always  crossing  each 
other.  In  some  instances  we  found  the 
hair  quite  perfect.  It  was  in  a  tomb  of 
this  description  that  some  of  the  diggers 
found  a  beautiful  net-work,  composed  of 
long  blue  beads,  hollow,  with  threads 
passed  through  them  ;  the  parts  of  the 
net  hanging  down  over  the  shoulders, 
and  all  emanating  from  a  scarabaeus  The- 
baicus,  which  was  on  the  crown  of  the 
head  ;  it  was  found  on  the  head  of  a  fe- 
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male  mummy. — Irby  and  Mangles'  Tra¬ 
vels  in  Egypt  and  Nubia.. 


CIRCASSIAN  AND  GEORGIAN 
WOMEN. 

We  witnessed  a  melancholy  scene  the 
few  last  days  we  were  here  (Hamah) ; 
there  arrived  one  evening  four  shabby- 
looking,  ill-dressed  Turks,  attired  some¬ 
what  like  soldiers,  and  an  elderly  knave 
better  clad,  though  no  better  looking  than 
the  others.  These  people  brought  with 
them  eleven  Georgian  girls,  the  iemnant 
of  between  forty  and  fifty,  as  we  were  in¬ 
formed,  whom  they  had  stolen  or  kid¬ 
napped  from  their  parents,  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Georgia  ;  they  were  brought  to 
be  sold  as  slaves,  or  mistresses,  to  such 
wealthy  Turks  as  could  afford  to  bid  a  high 
sum  for  such  unfortunate  victims.  These 
poor  girls  were  lodged  in  the  cells  conti¬ 
guous  to  ours ;  they  were  mostly  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  years  of  age ;  two  were 
younger,  being  about  twelve.  They  were 
all  exceedingly  pretty,  with  black  spark¬ 
ling  eyes,  rosy  cheeks,  long  black  hair, 
and  very  fair  complexions,  giving  a  very 
strong  contradiction  to  the  account  which 
Volney  writes  of  the  Georgian  and  Cir¬ 
cassian  women,  where  he  says,  “  that 
their  fame  for  beauty  arises  more  from 
the  fancy  of  travellers,  heightened  by  the 
difficulty  they  have  always  found  to  get 
a  sight  of  them,  than  from  any  real  merit 
they  possess  in  this  respect.”  The  prices 
which  were  demanded  and  offered  for  these 
girls  is  the  best  proof  of  the  estimation 
in  which  they  are  held  by  the  Turks, 
especially  when  it  is  known  that  these 
people  are  allowed  a  plurality  of  wives. 
We  were  present  at  the  bidding  for  one 
girl  by  a  rich  Turk,  when  fourteen  purses, 
each  purse  being  five  hundred  piastres 
(18/.),  were  demanded,  and  although  he 
offered  ten,  they  would  not  abate  one 
para ;  the  poor  girl,  who  was  about  fif¬ 
teen,  standing  up  all  the  while,  and  hear¬ 
ing  the  disputes  about  her  purchase. 
They  were  all  taken  out  four  different 
times,  and  conducted  through  the  town 
to  the  rich  Turkish  houses  to  be  viewed 
and  bid  for  the  same  as  any  other  mer¬ 
chandize  ;  and  on  two  occasions  consider¬ 
able  parties  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
came  to  our  khan,  and  examined  and  bid 
for  the  unhappy  creatures  at  the  door  of 
their  cells  ;  they  being  obliged  to  stand 
up  in  a  row,  while  their  several  merits 
were  discussed  by  the  rival  bidders.  We 
saw  several  candidates  for  purchasing,  of 
upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  while  the 
friendless  object  of  his  choice  was  only  fif¬ 
teen.  >  The  diets  of  these  poor  unfortu¬ 
nates,  considering  their  sex,  was  of  a 


character  with  the  rest  of  their  treatment, 
consisting  only  of  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a 
small  piece  of  cheese  twice  a  day ;  and 
although  we  were  buying  oranges  at  only 
two  paras  (a  halfpenny)  each,  we  never 
saw  one  amongst  them  all.  Whenever 
the  owners  went  abroad,  they  locked  their 
charge  up  in  the  cells  and  carried  away 
the  key.  Being  returned  from  one  of 
their  tours  through  the  town,  we  heard 
some  bitter  lamenting  in  the  cell  next  to 
ours,  and  found  that  it  proceeded  from 
one  of  the  young  girls  being  about  to  be 
sold,  and  consequently  separated  from 
her  sister  and  companions.  The  mode  of 
conducting  those  girls  from  town  to  town 
is  on  horseback ;  in  this  manner  they  had 
been  brought  from  Georgia,  being  ex¬ 
posed  for  sale  at  all  the  principal  towns 
as  they  came  along  ;  they  were  now  des¬ 
tined  for  Damascus,  where  it  was  thought 
a  good  mart  would  be  found  for  them  ; 
they  set  out  on  their  melancholy  journey 
two  days  before  we  did.  Bruce  has  given 
some  account  of  the  Georgian  and  Circas¬ 
sian  women,  and  in  this  instance  he  comes 
much  nearer  the  truth  than  Volney. 

Ibid, 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

Sftouvnals 

THE  SHIPWRECK. 

During  the  months  of  February  and 
March,  in  the  year  18 — ,  the  coast  of 
Kent  was  visited  by  a  succession  of  vio¬ 
lent  storms,  which  caused  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  damage  to  the  shipping  and  vil¬ 
lages  on  the  sea-coast  than  had  been 
known  to  have  occurred  in  the  memory 
of  man.  On  a  certain  day  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  latter  month,  my  duties  led 
me  to  visit  that  quarter  of  my  parish 
which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  last 
range  of  hills,  and  adjoins  to  the  parish, 
or  rather  to  the  outskirts,  of  the  town  of 
Folkstone.  The  wind  was  out  with  a 
degree  of  fury,  such  as  even  I,  who  reside 
so  near  this  tempestuous  coast,  have  sel¬ 
dom  witnessed.  The  clouds  were  not 
sailing,  but  rushing  through  the  sky,  in 
grey  fleeces  ;  a  huge  black  mass  ever  and 
anon  came  up  upon  the  blast,  driving  away 
from  east  to  west,  and  sending  forth  a 
shower  of  hailstones,  which  beat  in  my 
face  as  I  ascended  the  height,  and  com¬ 
pelled  me  more  than  once  to  cling  to  a 
piece  of  gorze,  or  fern,  for  support.  The 
sheep  were  all  cowering  under  the  hill¬ 
top  for  shelter,  with  their  backs  turned 
towards  the  storm,  and  huddled  closely 
together  ;  and  the  shepherds  either  took 
their  places  beside  them,  or  ran  home  to 
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their  different  houses,  among  the  glens 
and  hollows  near.  It  was,  indeed,  a  day 
in  which  no  one  who  could  find  a  roof  to 
cover  him  would  have  chosen  to  be  abroad  ; 
so  boisterous  was  the  gale,  and  so  keen 
and  cutting  were  the  gusts  of  hail  and 
sleet  which  rode  from  time  to  time  upon 
it. 

It  is  impossible  for  one  whose  habita¬ 
tion,  though  it  be  shut  out  from  a  view 
of  the  ocean,  stands  within  the  sound  of 
its  waves,  when  they  are  in  wrath,  not  to 
think  with  peculiar  anxiety,  during  every 
gale  or  storm,  of  the  poor  mariners  who 
are  exposed  to  its  violence.  To-day,  in 
particular,  I  felt  myself  full  of  apprehen¬ 
sion  ;  for  there  was  a  considerable  fleet 
of  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  Downs,  and 
several  large  India-men  had  been  seen  at 
a  late  hour  last  night  not  far  from  the 
Point  of  Dungeness. 

The  town  of  Folkestone  appeared 
devoted  to  utter  destruction.  The  tide 
was  pouring  through  its  lower  streets, 
sweeping  all  live  and  dead  substances  be¬ 
fore  it ;  the  few  fishing  vessels  which  had 
been  moored  in  the  harbour  were  lying 
high  and  dry,  far  up  the  side  of  the  hill, 
or  floating  in  broken  fragments  upon  the 
water ;  whilst  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
with  difficulty  escaped,  were  congregated 
in  the  upper  parts  of  the  town,  to  watch 
with  grief  and  dismay  the  progress  of  a 
power  to  which  human  ingenuity  could 
oppose  no  obstacle.  All  this  was  awful 
enough ;  but  my  fears  were  too  much 
alive  for  the  brave  men  who  were  em¬ 
barked  in  ships,  to  think  much  of  the 
state  of  those  who  suffered  only  from  a 
loss  of  property. 

“  1  looked  anxiously,  first  towards  the 
Downs,  and  afterwards  in  the  direction  of 
Dungeness.  From  the  former  point  the 
fleet  had  entirely  disappeared.  Many  I 
saw  stranded  upon  the  shore  ;  others  had 
probably  escaped  to  a  more  safe  anchor¬ 
age  ;  and  those  which  had  endeavoured 
to  beat  out  to  sea,  were  just  visible  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  Goodwins.  The 
waves  were  dashing  over  their  broken 
hulls,  and  their  very  masts  were  hidden, 
as  every  breaker,  of  a  size  somewhat 
larger  than  the  rest,  burst  upon  them. 
For  them  and  for  their  crews  there  was 
no  hope — all  must  perish — and  all  did 
perish  before  I  quitted  my  station.  In 
the  direction  of  Dungeness,  again,  only 
one  ship  could  be  descried.  She  had  suc¬ 
ceeded,  apparently,  in  working  out  before 
the  storm  had  reached  its  height  ;  and 
now  having  secured  sea-room,  was  endea¬ 
vouring  to  scud,  either  for  the  Downs  or 
the  river.  Her  top-gallant-masts  were  all 
struck  ;  the  only  sail  hoisted  was  the 
fore-top-sail,  and  that  close-reefed;  under 


which  she  made  way,  rapidly  indeed,  but 
not  without  falling  every  moment  faster 
and  faster  to  leeward.  It  was,  in  truth, 
manifest,  that  if  she  persisted  in  going 
on,  she  must  run  ashore  several  miles  on 
this  side  of  Deal ;  and  of  that  her  crew 
appeared  to  be  as  fully  convinced  as  those 
who  watched  her  from  the  land. 

She  was  now  abreast  of  Folkestone, 
with  a  hurricane  right  on  shore,  and  her¬ 
self  not  above  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
breakers.  Having  carried  a  telescope  in 
my  hand,  I  saw  by  the  help  of  it  that 
her  decks  were  crowded  with  people,  some 
of  whom  held  by  the  rigging  and  shrouds, 
others  by  the  binnacles  and  bulk-heads  ; 
whilst  some  were  lashed  to  the  wheel,  by 
which  they  vainly  endeavoured  to  guide 
her.  An  attempt  was  now  made  to  wear, 
but  it  failed.  The  ship  reeled  round, 
and  drove  towards  the  shore  with  a  velo¬ 
city  which  caused  me  to  shut  my  eyes, 
that  I  might  escape  at  least  the  horror  of 
beholding  her  strike.  But  she  did  not 
strike.  Two  anchors  were  let  go  at  once 
from  the  bow.  By  little  short  of  a  mi¬ 
racle,  they  held  ;  and  as  if  Heaven  itself 
had  desired  to  save  her,  the  tempest  sud¬ 
denly  lulled.  The  waves,  however,  ian 
as  they  had  run  before,  “mountain  high;” 
consequently  no  boat  could  be  launched 
to  her  assistance  ;  and  there  she  rode, 
straining  and  pitching  her  bows  and  bul¬ 
warks  under,  at  the  mercy  of  a  couple  of 
cables,  and  a  couple  of  crooked  bits  of 
iron. 

[The  narrator  returned  home,  but  again 
sallied  out  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening 
to  see  how  the  Indiaman  fared ;  he  then 
thus  proceeds  : — ] 

I  had  not  yet  reached  the  top  of  the 
hill,  when  the  report  of  a  gun,  heard 
amidst  the  roar  of  the  tempest,  assured 
me  that  the  vessel  had  struck.  It  came 
upon  me  like  the  last  despairing  shriek  of 
a  drowning  man,  who  cries  out  because 
nature  so  urges  him,  though  aware  that 
no  human  aid  is  at  hand.  Nor  were  my 
prognostications  erroneous.  When  I  at¬ 
tained  the  summit,  I  beheld  a  multitude 
of  lights  glancing  along  the  shore ;  I 
heard  voices  and  shouts,  and  every  other 
indication  which  sound  could  give,  that 
all  was  over..  I  ran  towards  the  spot, 
and  beheld  the  ship,  her  masts  gone  and 
her  hull  broken,  in  the  midst  of  the 
breakers,  at  the  distance  of  a  full  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  land.  Another  gun 
was  fired — it  was  the  last.  Planks,  bulk¬ 
heads,  and  spars,  began  now  to  drive 
upon  the  shingle.  A  sort  of  rending 
noise  came  from  the  wreck,  which  in¬ 
stantly  disappeared.  She  had  split  up 
into  fragments ;  and  of  the  living  crea¬ 
tures  which  had  hitherto  elung  to  her, 
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the  majority  found  a  grave  amid  the 
surf. 

There  afe  few  spectacles  more  appal¬ 
ling,  and  at  the  same  time  more  full  of 
deep  excitation,  than  that  of  a  shipwreck. 
Not  only  is  your  attention  drawn  to  the 
vessel  and  its  crew,  but  the  hurry  and 
bustle  on  shore,  the  real  sympathy  dis¬ 
played  by  men  from  whose  outward  ap¬ 
pearance  little  sympathy  could  be  augured 
— the  cries,  and  exclamations,  and  move¬ 
ments  of  the  crowd — all  tend  to  give  to 
the  thing  a  degree  of  additional  interest, 
which,  in  sober  earnest,  it  hardly  requires. 
It  is  enough  to  see  a  number  of  our  fel¬ 
low-creatures  hovering  on  the  brink  of 
eternity,  without  having  our  feelings  ad¬ 
ditionally  worked  upon  by  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  those  around  us. 

A  cry  was  now  raised  for  boats. 
44  Where  is  the  Dauntless  ?”  shouted 
one.  44  High  and  dry,”  exclaimed  another. 
44  Is  the  Nancy  safe  ?”  44  No,  she  is  in 

pieces.”  And  so  it  was,  that  not  a  boat 
or  barge  of  all  that  usually  lay  at  anchor 
in  the  harbour  could  be  brought  on  the 
instant  into  play.  But  the  Kentish 
fishermen  are  not  restrained  from  action 
by  trifles.  44  Launch  the  Dauntless” — 
44  Down  with  the  Sisters” — 44  There  lies 
the  Pilot,”  were  echoed  from  mouth  to 
mouth  ;  and  in  half  a  second,  a  hundred 
hands  were  at  work,  hauling  the  boats 
named  from  the  beach,  where  the  ebb 
tide  had  left  them,  and  rolling  them  along 
the  shingle.  44  Hurrah,  hurrah,”  was 
now  the  only  word  uttered,  Down  they 
came  over  the  loose  stones,  till  they  neared 
the  reach  of  the  waves,  and  then  having 
watched  a  receding  billow,  the  gallant 
party  which  dragged  them  hurled  them 
into  the  breakers,  whilst  half  a  dozen 
stout  fellows  sprung  into  each,  as  it  rose 
upon  the  foam.  44  God  speed  ye,  God 
speed  ye — away,  away,”  and  away  they 
Went.  But  the  next  wave  was  fatal  to 
two  of  them.  Over  they  rolled,  bottom 
upwards,  and  the  crews  were  dashed  upon 
the  beach.  The  third,  however,  rode  it 
out.  She  bore  one  lantern  in  her  bow  and 
another  in  her  stern  ;  and  it  was  truly  a 
nervous  thing  to  watch  these  lights  ap¬ 
pearing  and  disappearing,  as  the  brave 
boat  rose  and  fell  with  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  waters. 

In  the  meanwhile,  many  eyes  were 
eagerly  turned  towards  the  water-mark, 
with  the  expectation  of  discovering  some 
human  creature  who  might  be  washed 
ashore  on  a  plank  or  raft.  All  such, 
however,  came  tenantless.  Either  the 
beings  who  had  clung  to  them  lost  their 
hold,  or  not  expecting  the  ship  to  part  so 
suddenly  as  she  did,  they  neglected  the 
precaution  of  making  themselves  fast  to 


the  spars.  Our  best  hope,  accordingly, 
centred  in  our  own  boat,  which  we  saw 
bravely  making  her  way  ;  the  tide  being 
in  her  favour,  though  the  wind  was 
against  her.  At  length  she  appeared  to 
have  ’gained  her  utmost  limit.  There 
she  lingered,  rising  and  falling,  her  lights 
glancing  and  disappearing  to  our  unspeak¬ 
able  terror,  for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  ; 
when  having,  as  it  would  seem,  done  her 
utmost,  she  put  about,  and  made  towards 
land.  Twenty  torches  were  held  up  to 
guide  her.  Her  progress  was  like  that  of 
the  lightning,  and  her  crew  having  watched 
the  opportunity,  she  mounted  upon  the 
top  of  a  wave,  and  rushed,  with  all  its 
white  foam,  far  up  the  beach.  Then  our 
party  running  in,  seized  her  by  the  bow, 
and  so  securing  her  against  the  ebbing, 
in  three  seconds  she  was  safe. 

The  search  which  her  dauntless  rowers 
had  undertaken,  proved  all  but  fruitless. 
So  complete  was  the  wreck,  that  they 
could  not  discern  any  single  portion  of 
the  Indiaman  more  attractive  than  the 
rest.  Nothing  could  be  observed,  indeed, 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  except  float¬ 
ing  boards,  all  of  them  without  occu¬ 
pants  ;  and  hence  their  sole  success  was 
in  saving  the  life  of  one  man,  whom  they 
found  clinging  to  a  hen-coop,  and  a  good 
deal  exhausted. 

Blackwood’s  Magazine . 


ANECDOTE  OF  SHERIDAN. 
Instances  of  the  ruling  passion  strong 
in  death  are  abundant ;  stories  of  Rabe¬ 
lais’  sportiveness  and  wit  to  the  last  are 
familiar  to  every  one  ;  such  as  his  dress¬ 
ing  himself  in  a  domino  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore  he  died,  and  sitting  in  it  by  his 
bedside,  in  order  when  asked  why  he  com¬ 
mitted  so  ill-timed  an  extravagance,  he 
might  reply,  44  Beati  qui  in  Domini  mo- 
riuntur.”  An  anecdote  of  Malherbe,  who 
was  critical  to  a  furious  degree,  is,  perhaps, 
not  so  well  known  as  those  of  Rabelais. 
An  hour  before  his  death  (says  Bayle), 
after  he  had  been  two  hours  in  an  agony, 
he  awakened  on  a  sudden  to  reprove  his 
landlady,  who  waited  upon  him,  for  using 
a  word  that  was  not  good  French  ;  and 
when  his  confessor  reprimanded  him  for 
it,  he  told  him  he  could  not  help  it,  and 
that  he  would  defend  the  purity  of  the 
French  tongue  until  death.  When  his 
confessor  painted  the  joys  of  Paradise 
with  no  extraordinary  eloquence,  and 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  feel  a  vehement 
desire  to  enjoy  such  bliss,  Malherbe,  who 
had  been  more  attentive  to  the  holy  man’s 
manner  than  to  his  matter,  captiously  re¬ 
plied,  44  Speak  no  more  of  it ;  your  bad 
style  disgusts  me.”  He  was  critical  to  his 
last  gasp.  Poor  Sheridan,  like  Rabelais,  in 
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the  midst  of  all  his  miseries,  preserved 
his  pleasantry,  and  his  perception  of  the 
ridiculous,  almost  as  long  as  life  lasted. 
When  lying  on  his  death-bed,  Mr.  R. 
W.,  the  solicitor,  a  gentleman  who  has 
been  much  favoured  in  wills,  waited  on 
him  ;  after  the  general  legatee  had  left 
the  room,  another  friend  came  in,  to  whom 
Sheridan  said,  “  My  friends  have  been 
very  kind  in  calling  upon  me,  and  offer¬ 
ing  their  services  in  their  respective  ways ; 
Dick  W.  has  just  been  here  with  his 
will-making  face.” 

London  Magazine. 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  THEATRI¬ 
CALS. 

On  my  return  to  our  inn  in  the  evening, 

I  found  a  French  lady  of  about  fifty,  and 
exceedingly  ugly ;  she  spoke  almost  every 
language  in  the  world,  and  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  own  representation,  the  most 
intimate  friend  of  all  the  great  ladies  in 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  She  had 
just  travelled  by  land  from  California, 
where  a  friend  and  fellow-traveller  of  hers 
had  died  ;  she  had  passed  thus  unprotect¬ 
ed,  through  regions  inhabited  by  cannibal 
tribes,  accompanied  only  by  an  Indian 
girl,  whose  brother  had  been  eaten.  We 
were  joking  about  the  way  of  spending  our 
evening,  and  one  of  us  proposed  going  to 
the  theatre ;  to  our  infinite  surprise  and 
amusement,  she  told  us  that  there  actu¬ 
ally  was  a  theatre  at  Pueblo  Viejo,  that 
the  manager  gave  himself  out  for  the  first 
musician  at  the  Court  of  Madrid,  and 
that  there  was  to  be  a  performance  that 
very  evening.  She  was  tired  and  would 
not  go,  but  I  was  too  eager  to  know  what 
sort  of  a  thing  the  theatre  of  Pueblo  Viejo 
could  be,  to  hesitate  for  a  moment.  I 
was  conducted  to  a  shed,  constructed  in 
the  same  style  as  the  others,  at  the  door 
of  which  was  placed  a  table  with  a  candle 
upon  it,  and  a  boy  who  stood  yawning  and 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  spectators. 
u  You  are  the  first,”  said  he,  u  and  it  is 
very  late.” — u  Well,  I  will  come  again.” 
I  returned  in  half  an  hour,  and  found,  to 
my  great  regret,  that  there  would  be  no 
performance,  tnere  being,  unfortunately, 
no  audience.  The  boy  said  the  people 
were  all  gone  to  the  fete  of  Pueblo  Neuvo. 
I  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  see  the 
Theatre,  and  I  entered  boldly.  The  pit 
is  open  to  the  heavens,  the  walls  are  form¬ 
ed  of  canes  covered  with  leaves,  and  the 
stages  and  scenery  as  wretched  as  can  be 
imagined.  The  Frima  Donna ,  who,  if 
she  was  nothing  else,  was  at  least  a  white, 
stood  in  her  little  room  divesting  herself 
of  the  sock,  or  buskin,  and  of  all  her 
splendours  ;  I  bowed  to  her,  and  the 


meagre  appearance  of  her  face  strongly  in¬ 
clined  me  to  invite  her  to  supper. — Ibid. 


TO  A  LADY. 

Dying  sighs, 

Tearful  eyes, 

Souls  about  to  sever — 

Flaming  ilarts, 

Broken  hearts — 

These  things  I  leave  for  ever. 

But  I  send, 

Frem  a  friend, 

Wishes  pure  and  glowing  ; 

May  you  find 
Heart  and  mind 

With  peace  and  joy  o’erflowing. 

While  you  live 
May  you  give 

All  your  thoughts  to  virtue  ; 

Then  when  time 
Steals  your  prime, 

Nought  shall  have  power  to  hurt  you. 

Philomathic  Journal. 


JEfie  ®atljmr. 

“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  ann  disposer  of  other 
men  s  stuff. ”  — Wotton . 


The  following  epitaph,  written  by  the 
poet  Cowper,  on  Thomas  Abbott  Ha¬ 
milton  (who  died  in  1783),  is  in  the 
church-yard  of  Newport-Pagnell,  Bucks  : 

“  Pause  here,  and  think ;  a  monitory 
rhyme 

Demands  one  moment  of  thy  fleeting 
time  ; 

Consult  life’s  silent  clock,  thy  bound¬ 
ing  vein, 

Seems  it  to  say,  Life  here  has  long  to 
reign  ? 

Hast  thou  the  vigour  of  thy  youth  ? 
an  eye 

That  beams  delight  ?  a  heart  untaught 
to  sigh  ? 

Yet  fear  ;  youth  oftimes,  healthful  and 
at  ease, 

Anticipates  a  day  it  never  sees  ; 

And  many  a  tomb,  like  Hamilton’s, 
aloud 

Proclaims,  Prepare  thee  for  an  early 
shroud.  W.  Cowper.” 


A  letter,  with  the  following  super¬ 
scription,  was  put  up  in  the  window  of 
the  post-office,  Margate,  on  the  3rd  of 
August,  1821  : — 

u  To  Mr.  Edward  Bennett,  batheing 
at  Margate,  Kent.  Mr.  Postman,  plese 
to  make  inquiry  conserning  the  above,  as 
I  have.not  got  a  proper  addres.” 

It  was  eventually  claimed  by  the  right 
owner,  after  having  been  exhibited  there 
for  4  few  days. 
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ROYAL  BON  MOT. 

There  is  abroad  a  Royal  bon -mot, 
which,  strange  to  say,  has  not  found  its 
way  into  the  newspapers.  The  King,  on 
hearing  some  oxe  declare  that  Moore  had 
murdered  Sheridan,  observed,  u  I  won’t 
say  that  Mr.  Moore  has  murdered  Sheri- 
day,  but  he  has  certainly  attempted  his 
life.  . 


ANECDOTE  OF  GARRICK. 

In  1759,  Dr.  Hill  wrote  a  pamphlet,  en¬ 
titled,  “To  David  Garrick,  Esq.  the 
humble  Petition  of  I,  in  behalf  of  herself 
and  Sister.”  the  purport  of  which  was 
to  charge  Mr.  G.  with  mispronouncing 
some  words  including  the  letter  I,  as  furm, 
vurtue ,  &c.  The  following  answer  was 
returned  to  Dr.  H.  by  Mr.  Garrick : — - 

If  ’tis  true,  as  you  say,  that  I’ve  injured 
a  letter, 

I’ll  change  all  my  notes  soon,  and  I  hope 
for  the  better  ; 

May  the  just  rights  of  letters,  as  well  as 
of  men, 

Hereafter  be  fixed  by  the  tongue  and  the 
pen  ! 

Most  devoutly  I  wish  they  may  both  have 
;  their  due, 

And  that  /  may  be  never  mistaken  for  U . 


EPIGRAM 

On  seeing  Falsehood  recorded  on  a  tomb - 
stone. 

Here  both  they  lie ,  upon  my  life, 

The  tell-tale  marble  and  the  wife. 


The  Marechal  de  Faber,  at  a  siege,  was 
pointing  out  a  particular  place  with  his 
finger  as  he  spoke,  a  musket  ball  carried 
off  the  finger,  instantly  stretching  out 
another,  he  continued  his  discourse. 


EPITAPH 

On  Miss  Eliza  S - -r,  aged  18,  in 

Farnham  Church-yard. 

Approach  with  awe  the  mansions  of 
the  dead, 

And  at  the  grave’s  drear  bourn  thy  foot¬ 
steps  tread, 

Mark  midst  those  ravages  of  fate  and 
time 

Where  worth  lies  buried  in  its  loveliest 
prime, 

Where  youth’s  extinguished  fires  no 
longer  burn, 

And  beauty  slumbers  in  the  mouldering 
urn, 

May  angels  guard  the  consecrated  ground, 

And  flowers  as  lovely  blow  for  ever 
round.  X.  Y. 


THE  SIGN  OF  THE  TUMBLE 
DOWN  DICK  IN  THE  BOROUGH. 

This  sign  was  set  up  in  London  and 
other  places  on  the  restoration  of  Charles 
the  Second,  and  was  intended  as  a  bur¬ 
lesque  on  Richard  Cromwell,  who  had 
too  much  simplicity  and  honesty  to  ma¬ 
nage  the  reins  of  government  which  de¬ 
volved  on  him  on  the  death  of  his 
father. 

T.  S.  B. 


King  Henry  VIII.  not  more  known 
for  being  the  instrument  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion  than  for  putting  to  death  his  wives 
when  weary  of  them,  sent  an  offer  of  his 
hand  to  the  princess  of  Parma,  who  re¬ 
turned  for  an  answer,  that  she  was  much 
obliged  to  the  king  for  his  compliment, 
and  if  she  had  two  heads  one  of  them 
should  have  been  at  his  service,  but  as 
she  had  but  one  she  could  not  spare  it. 


A  PRIOR  ENGAGEMENT. 

Mr.  Goodall,  a  learned  assistant  at 
Eton,  the  morning  he  married  Miss 
Prior,  (to  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
scholars,)  attended  his  duty  as  master — 
a  luckless  boy  who  had  played  truant, 
pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  his  absence, 
that  he  really  thought  Mr.  G.  had  a 
prior  engagement. 


RUSTIC  POLITENESS. 

The  father  of  the  present  Lord  Abing¬ 
don,  who  was  remarkable  for  the  stateli¬ 
ness  of  his  manners,  one  day  riding 
through  a  village  in  the  vicinity  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  met  a  lad  dragging  a  calf  along  the 
road,  who,  when  his  lordship  came  up  to 
him,  made  a  stop,  and  stared  him  full  in 
the  face.  His  lordship  asked  the  boy  if 
he  knew  him.  He  replied,  “  Ees,” 
“  What  is  my  name,”  said  his  lordship, 
u  Why,  lord  Abingdon,”  replied  the  lad, 
“  Then  why  don’t  you  take  off  your 
hat,”  “  So  I  will,  sur,”  said  the  boy, 
“  if  ye’ll  hold  the  ealf.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Encyclopaedist,  No.  II  ;  Janet  on  Ima¬ 
gination  ;  F.  R.  Y. ;  P.  T.  W  ;  and  Clavis,  in 
our  next. 

Several  Communications  have  been  received 
during  the  week,  answers  to  which,  as  w  ell  as  to 
several  previous  favours,  shall  be  given  next 
week. 
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Sir  Jfrantts  Burkett’s  ^cat,  tESMtsin'n. 


Ramsbury  Manor  House,  of  which 
the  above  engraving  is  a  correct  view  from 
an  original  drawing,  is  the  residence  of 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart,  a  gentleman 
too  well  known  as  one  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  city  of  Westminster  to  render 
any  other  designation  necessary. 

This  mansion  is  contiguous  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Ramsbury,  in  Wiltshire,  which 
some  eight  centuries  ago  was  the  see  of  a 
bishop.  As  a  remnant  of  its  former  dig¬ 
nity,  the  church  of  Ramsbury  retains  the 
distinction  of  being  considered  as  the 
mother  church  of  Salisbury  cathedral. 

Ramsbury  Manor  was  formerly  the  seat 
of  the  Jones’  family,  and  is  now  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  in  right  of 
his  mother,  who  was  descended  from  Sir 
William  Jones,  Knight,  attorney-general 
in  1074,  who  purchased  the  estate  from 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The  house  was 
erected  from  the  designs  of  John  Webb, 
nephew  of  Inigo  Jones.  It  is  situated  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  river  Kennet,  which 
flows  through  the  midst  of  the  pleasure- 
grounds,  forming,  in  its  passage,  a  lake 
and  an  island.  These  grounds  rise  from 
the  sides  of  the  river  in  easy  sloping  lawns 
bordered  with  wood.  Many  ornamental 
improvements  were  made  in  their  arrange- 
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ment,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Lady 
Jones,  the  eldest  sister  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett’s  mother,  who  also  built  a  bridge 
across  the  river,  and  an  entrance -lodge 
into  the  park  from  the  east. 

In  the  church  of  Ramsbury  are  several 
monuments  commemorative  of  the  family 
of  Jones,  and  one  to  the  memory  of  a 
sister  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  In  the 
north  aisle  is  a  small  marble  tablet  with 
this  inscription 

“  Here  lye  the  bodys  of  Jeff.  Dariel, 
and  Wm.  his  son,  (the  last  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Daresbury,  in  Cheshire,  who 
came  into  Wilts  in  Henry  VIII. ’s  time), 
of  St.  Margaret,  Esq.,  both  Members  of 
Parliament  for  Marlborough.  The  father 
was  Member  of  the  first  Parliament  after 
King  Charles  II. ’s  restoration,  who  was 
also  of  the  convention  for  the  restoring 
of  the  said  king  ;  the  son,  of  the  first 
triennial  Parliament,  begun  the  7th  year 
of  King  William  III.  Jeff,  died  April  2, 
1681  ;  Wm.  Ap  il  25,  1697-” 

Siric,  who  was  Bishop  of  Ramsbury, 
in  the  year  988,  gave  Ethelred  II.  the 
dastardly  counsel  to  purchase  peace  with 
the  Danes  with  money;  or,  as  William  of 
Malmesbury  says,  to  u  repel  that  with  sil¬ 
ver  which  they  could  not  repel  withiron.’’ 
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No.  II. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

(  Continued  from  ‘page  850 

The  architecture  of  the  Romans  was 
distinguished  by  its  grandeur  and  magni¬ 
ficence,  monuments  of  which  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  remains  of  their  temples 
and  public  buildings  ;  but  although  this 
art  Continued  for  two  centuries  almost  at 
its  highest  perfection,  it  declined  rapidly 
with  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Tacitus  relates-  that  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  which  was  fought  31  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  era,  no  men  of  genius 
appeared,  and  after  the  reign  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Severus,  a  manner  of  building 
was  introduced  altogether  confused  and 
irregular,  and  in  which  the  true  graces 
and  majesty  of  architecture  were  sacrificed. 

When  the  Roman  Empire  was  entirely 
over-run  by  the  uncivilized  Goths,  the 
conquerors  insensible  to  tile  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  palaces  and  temples 
they  had  become  possessed  of,  or  too 
proud  to  learn  from  an  enemy  they  had 
subdued,  introduced  their  own  method  of 
building,  which  like  that  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  was  more  remarkable  for  its  mag¬ 
nitude  than  its  regularity.  It  must  how¬ 
ever  be  acknowledged  that  the  Goths  did 
in  some  degree  profit  by  the  models  the 
Roman  edifices  presented,  but  owing  to 
their  total  want  of  genius,  they  copied 
the  defects  as  often  as  they  imitated  its 
beauties. 

The  architecture  of  Britain  previous 
to  the  Roman  invasion  was  partly 
Cyclopean,  for  we  can  scarcely  dignify 
with  the  title  of  architecture,  the  huts, 
dens,  and  caves  in  which  our  ancestors 
lodged.  Stonehenge  is  the  principal  ex¬ 
isting  monument  of  the  Cyclopaean  ma¬ 
sonry  in  this  country,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  of  its  mythological  origin,  and 
that  it  is  the  temple  of  the  Sun  mentioned 
by  Diodorus ;  the  number  of  stones  and 
uprights  in  the  outer  circles  making  to¬ 
gether  exactly  sixty,  plainly,  as  Mr. 
Fosbroke  observes,  alludes  to  that  pecu¬ 
liar  and  prominent  feature  of  Asiatic 
astronomy  the  sexagenary  cycle  while 
the  number  of  stones  forming  the  minor 
cycle  of  the  cove  being  exactly  nineteen, 
displays  to  us  the  famous  Metonic  or 
rather  Indian  cycle ;  and  that  of  thirty, 
repeatedly  occurring,  the  celebrated  age 
or  generation  of  the  Druids.  Stonehenge 
was  erected  before  the  age  of  Zoroaster 
five  hundred  years  before  Christ. 


Diodorus  Siculus  speaks  of  the  houses 
of  the  Britons  as  built  of  wood,  the  walls 
made  of  stakes  and  wattling  like  hurdles, 
and  thatched  with  either  reeds  or  straw, 
but  when  Julius  Caesar  invaded  Britain, 
the  inhabitants  of  Cantium  (Kent),  and 
some  other  parts  in  the  south,  had  learnt 
to  build  houses  more  substantial  and  con¬ 
venient.  “  The  country,”  says  Caesar, 
u  abounds  in  houses  which  very  much 
resemble  those  of  Gaul.”  The  first  step 
towards  this  improvement  seems  to  have 
consisted  in  plastering  the  wattled  walls 
with  a  coating  of  clay,  and  filling  up  the 
chinks,  and  rude  as  this  sort  of  building 
may  seem,  it  is  still  not  unfrequent  in 
the  north  of  England  for  out-houses  and 
cow-sheds.  Wattled  chimneys  are  also 
still  to  be  found  in  Wales.  The  houses 
of  the  Britons  were  generally,  perhaps 
always,  of  a  circular  form  ;  they  were 
generally  in  clusters  of  three  or  four, 
sometimes  more,  within  a  square  court. 
At  Grimspound,  Devonshire,  within  a 
circular  enclosure,  situated  in  a  marsh, 
are  numerous  round  foundations  of  stone 
houses,  about  12  feet  diameter  ;  and  near 
Chun  Castle,  in  Cornwall,  within  the 
parish  of  Morva,  are  several  dilapidated 
walls  of  circular  buildings,  consisting  of 
large  stones  piled  together  without  mor¬ 
tar.  Each  hut  measures  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  a  door¬ 
way  with  an  upright  stone  or  jamb  on 
each  side,  but  there  is  no  appearance  of 
chimneys  nor  windows. 

When  the  Romans  invaded  Britain  it 
was  natural  that  they  should  engraft  on 
them  some  of  the  arts  of  civilization,  but 
although  the  intercourse  between  the 
people  became  more  free  and  intimate, 
and  some  of  the  British  chieftains  and 
Princes  even  visited  Rome  then  in  great 
glory,  yet  the  people  of  Britain  did  not 
make  any  very  considerable  improve¬ 
ments  in  their  manner  of  building,  for  at 
least  a  hundred  years  after  that  invasion. 
As  a  proof  of  this  we  may  observe,  that 
when  the  renowned  Caractacus  w’as  carried 
prisoner  to  Rome,  in  the  year  52,  and 
observed  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of 
the  buildings  in  that  proud  metropolis  of 
the  world,  he  is  said  to  have  expressed 
great  surprise,  u  that  the  Romans,  who 
had  such  magnificent  palaces  of  their  own, 
should  envy  the  wretched  cabins  of  the 
Britons.” 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  Britons  who 
were  not  insensible  to  the  advantages  of 
civilization,  availed  themselves  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Romans  so  much,  that 
in  the  time  of  Constantine  they  built 
houses,  temples,  courts,  and  market¬ 
places,  with  every  Roman  accompani¬ 
ment  of  Mosaic  pavement,  saloons,  and 
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porticoes.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Romans 
not  only  built  a  prodigious  number  of 
magnificent  and  convenient  structures  for 
their  own  accommodation,  but  they  en¬ 
couraged  and  instructed  the  Britons  to 

O 

imitate  their  example  ;  and  this  engraft¬ 
ing  the  arts  and  science  of  civilized  life 
on  barbarians,  had  a  most  important  in¬ 
fluence  on  their  character. 

From  this  period  and  we  will  take  it 
that  of  Agricola,  in  the  year  of  the 
Christian  era  80,  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  architecture  and  all  the 
arts  immediately  connected  with  it  flou¬ 
rished  in  Britain,  and  the  same  taste  for 
erecting  substantial,  convenient,  and  even 
elegant  buildings  which  had  long  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Italy  was  introduced  into  Britain. 
It  appears,  however,  according  to  Mr. 
Essex  in  th e  Archceologia,  that  “  from  the 
different  kinds  of  masonry  used  in  Eng¬ 
land  since  the  time  the  Romans  settled 
here,  that  there  was  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  those  which  the  Romans  introduced 
and  those  which  were  used  by  the  Saxon 
and  Norman  builders,  under  the  deno¬ 
mination  even  of  Roman  work. 

The  spirit  of  building  in  Britain  which 
was  introduced  and  encouraged  by  the 
,Romans,  so  much  increased  the  taste  of 
the  British  builders  that  in  the  third  cen¬ 
tury  this  island  was  famous  for  the  great 
number  and  excellence  of  its  architects 
and  artificers.  So  much  indeed  was  this 
the  case,  that  when  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius,  the  father  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
re-built  the  city  Autun,  in  Gaul,  in  the 
year  2 96,  he  was  chiefly  furnished  with 
workmen  from  Britain,  which  Eumenius 
says,  very  much  abounded  with  the  best 
artificers. 

Architecture,  and  the  arts  generally, 
did  not  long  flourish  in  Britain ;  but  soon 
began  to  decline  here,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Western  Empire.  This 
was  partly  owing  to  the  building  of  the 
city  of  Constantinople,  which  attracted 
the  most  eminent  architects  and  artificers 
to  the  East,  and  partly  to  the  irruptions 
and  depredations  of  the  barbarous  nations ; 
so  that  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans 
was  followed  by  the  almost  total  extinc¬ 
tion  of  architecture  in  this  country.  The 
Roman  art  of  building  appears  to  have 
been  lost  in  Britain  in  the  year  2.98,  nor 
was  it  revived,  it  is  said  by  some  anti¬ 
quarians,  though  denied  by  others,  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  century. 

The  long  succession  of  miseries  in 
which  the  Britons  were  involved  by  the 
Scots,  Piets,  and  Saxons,  deprived  them 
of  the  many  useful  arts  they  had  been 
taught  by  the  Romans,  and  they  retro¬ 
graded  rapidly  in  civilization.  The 
Saxoos,  on  their  arrival  in  Britain,  were 
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as  ignorant  of  the  arts  as  the  people  they 
had  subdued  ;  however,  they  constructed 
castles,  consisting  of  a  round  and  square 
keep,  which  was  ascended  by  a  flight  of 
steps  ;  the  whole  was  of  the  rudest  struc¬ 
ture.  Nor  was  it  until  two  hundred  years 
after  their  first  arrival,  that  the  Saxons, 
or  Anglo-Saxons,  had  made  any  sensible 
advances  in  the  art  of  architecture.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  period  masonry  was  scarcely 
known  in  that  island,  and  even  the  walls 
of  cathedrals  were  constructed  of  wood. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
however,  masonry  was  restored,  principally 
by  two  priests,  who  had  often  visited 
Rome,  where  they  had  acquired  a  taste 
for  the  arts.  These  were  the  famous  Wil¬ 
frid,  Bishop  of  York,  and  afterwards  of 
Hexham,  and  Benedict  Biscopus.  Wil¬ 
frid,  who  was  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
of  prelates  (at  a  time  when  a  knowledge 
of  the  arts  was  almost  confined  to  the 
clergy)  of  the  seventh  century,  was  a  great 
builder,  and  erected  several  ecclesiastical 
edifices  at  York,  Rippon,  and  Hexham, 
which  were  the  admiration  of  the  age,  and 
proofs  of  his  having  imbibed  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  architecture. 

The  cathedral  of  Hexham,  which  wa? 
one  of  these  structures,  is  thus  described 
by  his  biographer  : — “  Having  obtained 
a  piece  of  ground  at  Hexham  from  Queen 
Etheldreda,  he  there  founded  a  most  mag¬ 
nificent  church,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
blessed  apostle  St.  Andrew.  As  the  plan 
of  this  sacred  structure  seems  to  have  been 
inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  would 
require  a  genius  much  superior  to  mine 
to  describe  it  properly.  How  large  and 
strong  were  the  subterranean  buildings, 
constructed  of  the  finest  polished  stones  ! 
How  magnificent  the  superstructure,  with 
its  lofty  roof,  supported  by  many  pillars, 
its  long  and  high  walls,  its  sublime 
towers,  and  winding  stairs  !  In  one  word, 
there  is  no  church  on  this  side  of  the  Alps 
so  great  and  beautiful.”  This  admired 
edifice,  of  which  some  vestiges  are  still 
remaining,  was  built  by  masons  and  other 
artificers  brought  from  Rome  by  the  mu¬ 
nificence  of  its  generous  founder.  Bene¬ 
dict  Biscop  was  the  cotemporary  and 
companion  of  Wilfrid  in  some  of  his  jour¬ 
neys,  and  had  the  same  taste  for  the  arts. 
He  made  no  fewer  than  six  journeys  to 
Rome,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  collecting 
books,  pictures,  statues,  and  other  curi¬ 
osities,  and  of  persuading  artificers  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds  to  come  from  Italy  and  France 
and  settle  in  England.  Having  obtained 
a  grant  of  a  considerable  estate  from  Eg- 
frid,  king  of  Northumberland,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Were,  he  there  founded 
a  monastery,  a.d.  674.  “  About  a  year 

after  the  foundations  of  this  monastery 
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were  laid,  Benedict  crossed  the  sea  into 
France,  where  he  collected  a  number  of 
masons,  and  brought  them  over  with  him, 
in  order  to  build  the  church  of  his  monas¬ 
tery  of  stone  after  the  Roman  manner,  of 
which  he  was  a  great  admirer.  His  love 
to  the  apostle  Peter,  to  whom  he  designed 
to  dedicate  his  church,  made  him  urge 
these  workmen  to  labour  so  hard,  that 
mass  was  celebrated  in  it  about  a  year 
after  it  was  founded.  When  the  work 
was  far  advanced,  he  sent  agents  into 
France  to  procure  if  possible  some  glass- 
makers,  a  kind  of  artificers  quite  unknown 
in  England,  and  to  bring  them  over  to 
glaze  the  windows  of  his  church  and  mo¬ 
nastery.  These  agents  were  successful, 
and  brought  several  glass-makers  with 
them  ;  who  not  only  performed  the  work 
required  by  Benedict,  but  instructed  the 
English  in  the  art  of  making  glass  for 
windows,  lamps,  drinking-vessels,  and 
other  uses.” 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next. ) 


SHAKSPEARE  RECITING  FALSTAFF. 

The  following  Lines  were  written  after  viewing 
Mr.  Pack’s  picture  of  Shakspeare  reciting  the 
character  of  Falstaff' t o  his  father  and  mother, 
at  the  British  Institution 

He  came — and  Genius  hail’d  his  birth. 

The  Muses  stood  around  and  smil’d ; 

He  came — and  softly  o’er  the  earth 

Flowed  music  sweet,  yet  strangely  wild. 

The  lyre  of  Fancy  from  his  hand 
Receiv’d  the  touches  all  divine ; 

The  Passions'  own’d  his  high  command. 

Him,  nursling  of  the  heavenly  Nine. 

O  !  ye  who  knew  how  well  he  told 
The  tale  of  human  life — who  felt 
With  what  control  he  could  unfold 
The  scenes  where  pity  paus’d  to  melt — 

Who  wept  when  Juliet  fell,  and  died — 

When  sinless  Desdemona  slumber’d — 

Who  paus’d  in  awe  when  Macbeth  cried, 

“  Lay  on,”  and  with  the  dead  was  number’d — 

•Or  ye,  whom  the  more  cheering  views 
Of  Fancy’s  fairy  world  could  please, 
Through  whose  light  souls  the  lighter  muse 
Flash’d  scenes  of  wondrous  mirth  and  ease— 

Behold,  the  pencil’s  magic  art 

Hath  traced  his  semblance  justly  true  ; 

The  painter’s  soul,  and  hand,  and  heart. 
Combin’d  to  please  the  admiring  view ; 

And  even  as  Falstaff  was  he  is, 

All  mirth,  and  joke,  and  humour  he, 

And  what  the  bard  has  told,  in  this 
Is  set  forth  just  and  faithfully. 

Such  fine  effect,  such  well-according  hues, 
Rembrandt  and  Tit;an  only  could  display  ; 
s  And  whilst  the  observer  stops  awhile  to  muse. 
He  thinks  on  masters  of  a  former  day. 


Then  ye  who  honour  genius,  let  this  sight 
Strike  deeply ,  and  arrest  the  wond’ring  eye. 
For  it  shall  live,  till  mem’ry  takes  her  flight. 
Till  talent  and  imagination  die. 

T.  B. 


ON  IMAGINATION. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay  ; 

Essentially  immortal,  they  create 

And  multiply  in  us  a  brighter  ray. 

And  more  beloved  existence. 

Childe  Harold. 

The  above  testimony  to  the  force  of  ima¬ 
gination  speaks  volumes  in  its,  behalf, 
emanating  as  it  does  from  a  pet  or  love  (as 
the  phrase  goes)  of  our  sex,  the  lamented 
Byron,  the  coruscations  of  whose  genius 
will  gleam  over  the  waste  of  literature 
with  tenfold  lustre,  now  that  his  immor¬ 
tal  spirit  is  beyond  the  reach  of  eulogy 
or  blame.  Fierce  have  been  our  contests 
in  wordy  warfare  with  the  staid  and  sober 
reasoners  of  the  lordly  creation  on  the 
leading  characteristics  and  presumed  errors 
of  this  indefinable  being,  who,  in  his  own 
defence,  decidedly  disclaims  identification 
with  the  wayward  creatures  of  his  fancy. 

An  intelligent  and  cultivated  mind,  al¬ 
though  of  matured  judgment,  is  seldom 
invulnerable  to  the  shafts  of  adulation. 
Easily  accessible  on  this  head,  the  child 
of  genius  unsuspectingly  encounters  insi¬ 
dious  and  deceitful  applause ;  esteems  it 
(and  with  some  shew  of  consistency  too) 
the  due  of  splendid  talent,  and  delights 
in  a  display  of  powers  likely  to  dazzle  and 
impress  his  fellow  mortals  with  notions 
of  his  superior  excellence.  Imagination 
favours  the  delusion,  by  investing  his 
mind  with  her  fascinations.  Continually 
at  issue  with  the  realities  of  life,  she 
roves  unsated  through  the  vista  of  fancy  ; 
and  the  mind,  thus  biassed,  revels  in  her 
own  fanciful  imagery,  imparts  a  relish  to 
existence  far  more  piquant  than  any  ordi¬ 
nary  occupation,  and  roams,  amusing  and 
amused,  fancy  free,  amidst  its  delicious 
bewilderments. 

It  must  be  generally  allowed,  that  a 
host  of  good  qualities  may  readily  escape 
detection,  from  the  variety  of  tempera¬ 
ment  incidental  to  individual  character, 
constituting  a  basis  for  the  play  of  the 
imagination,  that  renders  its  scope  and 
tendency  highly  agreeable  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  the  human  heart  be 
studied  accurately,  it  is  greatly  to  be 
feared  that  much  that  passes  in  ordinary 
estimation  for  sterling  excellence  (so  de¬ 
ceptive  is  external  evidence)  would  fall 
sadly  short  of  the  degree  of  merit  we  are 
prone  to  award  it,  in  the  blind  exercise  of 
individual  discernment. 

With  reference  to  your  worthy  self, 
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Mr.  Editor,  what  a  field  for  the  exercise 
of  imagination  do  you  in  your  official 
capacity  present !  You  are  incognito , 
and  therefore  speculation  cannot  be  deemed 
personal  or  impertinent.  You  may  be 
the  man  i’  th’  moon  for  aught  your  cor¬ 
respondents  know  to  the  contrary  ;  but  if 
so,  the  lustre  of  our  Mirror  would 
doubtless  derive  largely  its  dazzling  pre¬ 
eminence  from  the  influence  of  fair  Luna’s 
scintillations.  Discretion  possibly  deters 
you  from  admitting  that  you  derive  your 
mystic  lore  from  a  quarter  so  question¬ 
able,  and  happy  is  it  for  you  that  in  your 
editorial  capacity  you  are  inaccessible  on 
this  point,  for  at  tongue’s  length  how 
voluble,  how  insatiate  would  be  our  cu¬ 
riosity  !  we  should  overwhelm  you  with 
interrogatories,  without  affording  you  the 
necessary  intervals  to  exercise  your  polite 
communicativeness.  With  what  eager¬ 
ness  should  we  strive  for  the  first  gaze  at 
our  Mirror,  in  order  to  adopt  the  very 
newest  mode,  no  matter  how  outre ,  and 
the  whole  budget  of  singularities  it  would 
be  in  your  power  to  introduce.  I  tremble 
lest  the  importance  you  would  acquire  in 
the  estimation  of  the  fair,  from  the  disse¬ 
mination  of  so  enviable  a  privilege,  should 
tincture  with  vanity  and  conceit  the  good 
qualities  we  are  bound  to  believe  you 
now  possess.  Independent,  too,  of  the 
extraneous  fascinations  of  dress,  it  would 
invest  you  with  power  to  discuss,  exa¬ 
mine,  and  contrast  a  thousand  feminine 
graces  peculiar  to  our  fair  sisterhood  in 
this  terra  incognita  ;  from  which,  perfect 
as  we  are,  we  might,  if  but  for  mere  no¬ 
velty  sake,  select  (to  diversify  our  present 
antiquated  stock  of  attractions)  whatever 
our  capricious  tastes  might  prompt  as 
likely  to  win,  the  dearest  object  of  our 
hearts,  the  admiration  of  mankind. 

But  it  is  to  be  feared  we  must  for  ever 
remain  ignorant  of  the  host  of  interesting 
novelties  we  might  naturally  hope  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  through  the  medium 
of  a  mortal  of  such  exalted  dignity. 
What  avails  curiosity,  since  you  are 
*  irouded  in  impenetrable  mystery  ?  Like 
t..e  Great  Unknown,  you  may  set  conjec¬ 
ture  at  defiance,  and  smile  complacently 
at  the  ineffectual  attempts  of  your  friends 
to  unmask  you  to  the  world,  i.  e.  the 
readers  of  the  Mirror,  many  of  whom 
would,  if  they  thought  solicitation  likely 
to  overcome  your  modesty,  urge  you  to 
embellish  the  next  volume  with  a  resem¬ 
blance  “  in  little”  of  one  who  has  laboured 
so  long  and  so  assiduously  for  their 
amusement ;  amongst  them  be  pleased  to 
rank  Your  well-wisher, 

Janet. 


NEW  CALENDARS. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — The  omission  of  part  of  an  obser¬ 
vation  made  respecting  the  calendar  you 
did  me  the  favour  to  introduce  to  your 
readers  in  No.  CLXXXI.,  (and  which 
mistake  I  believe  is  attributable  to  myself 
only)  renders  the  observation  erroneous  : 
it  should  have  been  thus — It  may  not  be 
irrelevant  just  to  observe,  that  the  same 
days  of  the  month  invariably  happen  on 
the  same  days  of  the  week  in  those 
months  which  are  placed  together:  thus 
on  whatever  day  of  the  week  January  the 
1st  fall,  the  1st  of  October  will  be  on  the 
same  day,  &c.  if  it  be  not  leap  year  ;  if 
it  be,  then  the  days  of  those  months 
which  are  classed  with  January  and  Fe- 
bruary*will  be  a  day  in  the  week  later 
than  their  respective  congeners. 

Your’s,  &c.  Clavis. 


Selector; 

OK, 

CHOICE  EXTRACTS  FROM 
NEW  WORKS. 


ASSASSINATION  OF  THE  EMPE¬ 
ROR  PAUL,  OF  RUSSIA. 

[Every  person  in  the  least  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
knows  that  the  father  of  the  present  and 
late  Emperors  of  Russia  was  assassinated. 
Paul  was  neither  a  great  nor  a  good  prince, 
and  his  tyrannic  character  and  absurd 
policy  did  great  injury  to  Russia,  at  the 
same  time  the  emperor  became  suspicious 
and  even  jealous  of  his  own  family.  He 
even  contemplated  imprisoning  the  Em¬ 
press,  the  Grand  Dukes  Alexander  and 
Constantine.  His  minister  Pahlen,  and 
several  others,  were  destined  to  perish  on 
the  scaffold.  Paul  had  now  become  very 
unpopular,  and  Pahlen  and  some  others 
resolved  on  at  least  deposing  him.  To 
this  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  reluc¬ 
tantly  agreed,  on  the  condition  that  the 
life  of  his  father  should  be  saved.  The 
23rd  of  March  1801,  was  fixed  for  seizing 
on  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  Count  Pahlen 
was  at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy.  It  is 
probable  that  a  perfectly  correct  account 
of  this  event  will  never  transpire,  but  the 
following  narrative  from  Lloyd’s  “  Alex¬ 
ander  /.”  just  published,  is  more  cir¬ 
cumstantial  than  any  account  we  have 
met  with. — Ed.] 

The  palace  of  Michailow,  built  by  Paul, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  summer  palace,  is  a 
massy  edifice,  in  a  bad  style,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  with  bastions.  It  was  in  vain 
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that  the  emperor  daily  Padded  to  the  for¬ 
tifications,  to  secure  himself  against  the 
revenge  of  those  whom  he  had  offended. 
Pahlen,  as  well  as  the  other  leaders  of  the 
conspiracy,  was  acquainted  with  every 
part  of  it.  Some  hours  before  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  plot,  Count  Pahlen  augment¬ 
ed  the  number  of  the  conspirators,  by 
adding  to  them  some  young  men  of  family, 
who  on  that  day  had  been  degraded,  and 
beaten  in  a  most  cruel  manner,  for  faults 
which  scarcely  merited  a  reprimand. 
Pahlen  himself  released  them  from  pri¬ 
son,  and  took  them  to  supper  at  General 
Talizin’s,  colonel  of  the  Presbasehewskoi 
regiment  of  guards,  who,  as  well  as  Ge¬ 
neral  Depreradowitsch,  colonel  of  the 
Semonowski  regiment,  had  drawn  into 
the  conspiracy  almost  all  the  officers ; 
they  did  not  yet  venture  to  confide  in  the 
soldiers,  but  they  reckoned  upon  their 
obedience. 

Plato  Subow,  the  last  favourite  of  Ca¬ 
tharine  II,  and  General  Benningsen,  were 
present  at  this  entertainment.  They 
placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  one  part 
of  the  conspirators,  and  Pahlen  command¬ 
ed  the  other ;  the  two  troops  together 
amounted  to  about  sixty  persons,  most  of 
whom  were  ip  flamed  with  wine.  Subow 
and  Benningsen  were  preceded  by  the 
aid-de-camp  Arkamakow,  who  daily  made 
reports  to  the  emperor  This  officer  con¬ 
ducted  them  by  a  staircase,  which  led  di¬ 
rectly  to  an  ante-chamber,  where  two 
hussars  of  the  imperial  guard  and  two 
valets  slept.  In  passing  through  the  gal¬ 
lery  to  which  this  door  opened,  they  were 
stopped  by  a  sentinel,  who  cried,  44  Who 
goes  therea?”  Benningsen  replied,  44  Si¬ 
lence;  you  see  where  we  are  going,”  The 
soldier  understanding  what  was  going 
forward,  knit  his  brows,  crying,  44  Patrol, 
ass,”  in  order  that  if  the  emperor  had 
eard  the  noise,  he  might  believe  that  it 
was  made  by  the  patrol.  After  this, 
Arkamakow  advanced  rapidly,  and  knock¬ 
ed  softly  at  the  valet-de-chainbre’s  door  ; 
the  latter,  without  opening,  demanded  his 
business.  44 1  come  to  make  my  report.” 
44  Are  you  mad  ;  it  is  midnight.” — 
44  What  do  you  say ;  it  is  six  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  Open  the  door  quick,  or 
you  will  make  the  emperor  very  angry 
with  me.”  The  valet  at  last  opened  the 
door,  hut  seeing  seven  or  eight  persons 
enter  the  chamber,  sword  in  hand,  he 
ran  to  hide  himself  in  a  corner.  One  of 
the  hussars,  who  had  more  courage,  at¬ 
tempted  to  resist,  but  was  immediately 
cut  down  with  a  sabre  ;  the  other  dis¬ 
appeared. 

In  this  manner  Benningsen  and  Subow 
penetrated  to  the  emperor’s  chamber. 
Subow,  not  seeing  the  prinGe  in  his  bed, 


cried,  44  Good  God !  he  has  escaped/5 
Benningsen,  more  composed, having  made 
a  careful  search,  discovered  the  emperor 
behind  a  screen.  Having  approached  the 
prince,  he  saluted  him  with  his  sword, 
and  announced  to  him  that  he  was  a  pri¬ 
soner,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Alexan¬ 
der  ;  that  his  life  would  be  respected  ; 
but  that  it  was  requisite  for  his  safety  that 
he  should  make  no  resistance,  Paul  made 
no  answer.  By  the  glimmering  of  a  night 
lamp,  the  confusion  and  terror  which  were 
painted  at  the  same  time  on  his  counte¬ 
nance  were  easily  perceived.  Benning- 
sen,  without  loss  of  time,  examined  the 
whole  room  :  one  door  led  to  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  empress  ;  a  second,  which 
was  that  of  the  wardrobe,  afforded  no  far¬ 
ther  issue ;  two  others  belonged  to  re¬ 
cesses  which  contained  the  colours  of  the 
regiments  of  the  garrison,  as  also  a  great 
number  of  swords  belonging  to  officers 
who  were  puc  under  arrest.  While  Ben¬ 
ningsen  was  shutting  these  doors,  and 
putting  the  keys  in  bis  pocket,  Subo'w 
repeated  in  Russian  to  the  emperor, 
44  Sire,  you  are  a  prisoner,  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander.” — 44  How  !  a  pri¬ 
soner  !”  replied  the  emperor.  A  moment 
afterwards  he  added,  44  What  have  I  done 
to  you  ?” — 44  For  these  four  years  past 
you  have  tortured  us,”  replied  one  of  the 
conspirators. 

The  prince  was  in  his  night  cap  ;  be 
had  only  thrown  over  him  a  flannel  jacket ; 
he  was  standing  without  shoes  or  stock¬ 
ings  before  the  conspirators,  who  had 
their  hats  on,  and  their  swords  in  their 
hands. 

If  Paul  had  retained  his  presence  of 
mind,  he  might  have  escaped,  either  by 
means  of  a  trap-door  which  opened  under 
his  bed,  or  by  the  apartments  of  the  em¬ 
press  ;  but  fear  had  entirely  disconcerted 
him,  and  at  the  first  noise  he  had  thrown 
himself  under  the  bed,  without  taking  any 
resolution  ;  perhaps  lie  did  not  venture 
to  take  refuge  in  the  apartments  of  the 
empress,  thinking  that  a  conspiracy 
against  him  could  not  have  been  contrived 
without  the  consent  and  encouragement 
of  a  princess  whom  he  knew  to  be  beloved 
by  the  people  as  much  as  lie  was  disliked. 

At  the  moment  when  they  were  secur¬ 
ing  the  emperor,  some  noise  being  heard, 
Subow  hastened  to  the  Grand  Duke  Alex¬ 
ander.  The  apartments  of  this  prince 
were  under  those  of  his  father.  He  had 
with  him  only  his  brother  Constantine 
and  the  two  grand  duchesses,  their  wives. 
Constantine  had  not  been  initiated  in  the 
secret  till  the  same  evening ;  though  he 
did  not  love  the  emperor,  it  was  feared 
that  he  might  be  guilty  of  some  indiscre¬ 
tion.  These  four  persons  waited  with 
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the  greatest  anxiety  for  the  issue  of  the 
affair ;  the  arrival  of  Subow  did  not  a 
little  contribute  to  augment  their  uneasi¬ 
ness.  Meantime  Benningsen,  who  had 
remained  in  the  emperor’s  chamber,  with 
a  small  number  of  conspirators,  was 
greatly  embarrassed  ;  he  would  have  been 
more  so,  if  Paul  had  taken  a  sword  to  de¬ 
fend  himself ;  but  this  unfortunate  prince 
did  not  utter  a  single  word,  and  remained 
motionless. 

The  emperor  was  found  in  this  state  of 
stupor  by  some  of  the  conspirators,  who, 
in  their  intoxication,  had  missed  their 
way,  and  tumultuously  entered  the 
chamber. 

Prince  Tatchwill,  major-general  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  who  had  been  for  some  time  out 
of  service,  first  entered  at  the  head  of  his 
companions ;  he  furiously  attacked  the 
emperor,  and  throwing  him  on  the  ground, 
overturned  at  the  same  time  the  screen 
and  the  lamp  ;  the  rest  of  the  scene  pass¬ 
ed  in  darkness.  Benningsen,  thinking 
that  Paul  wished  to  fly,  or  defend  him¬ 
self,  cried,  u  For  God’s  sake,  Sire,  do 
not  attempt  to  escape ;  your  life  is  at 
stake  ;  you  will  be  killed  if  you  make 
the  least  resistance.”  During  this  time 
Prince  Tatchwill,  Gardanow,  adjutant  of 
the  horse-guards,  Sartarinow,  colonel  of 
artillery,  who  had  been  long  discharged 
from  active  service;  Prince  Wereinskoi 
and  Seriatin,  officer  of  the  guards,  also  out 
of  active  service,  were  contending  with 
the  emperor.  He  at  first  succeeded  in 
rising  from  the  ground,  but  he  was 
thrown  down  again,  and  wounded  his  side 
and  his  cheek  by  falling  against  a  marble 
table.  General  Benningsen  was  the  only 
one  who  avoided  taking  an  active  part ; 
he  repeatedly  urged  Paul  not  to  defend 
himself.  He  had  scarcely  had  time  to 
leave  the  chamber  a  moment  to  fetch  a 
light,  when  on  his  return  he  perceived 
Paul  lying  on  the  ground,  strangled  with 
an  officer’s  sash.  Paul  had  made  but  a 
slight  resistance  ;  he  had  only  put  his 
hand  between  his  neck  and  the  sash,  and 
exclaimed  in  French,  “  Gentlemen,  for 
Heaven’s  sake,  spare  me  ;  leave  me  time 
to  pray  to  God.”  These  were  his  last 
words. 


THE  RISING  OF  THE  SUN. 

Will  schoolmen  laugh  to  scorn  my  simple  plan 
For  waking  in  th’  obdurate  breast  some  spark 
Of  reverence  ?  Let  the  patient  rise  betimes 
(For  he  is  sick  in  spirit),  and  repair 
To  some  high  hill,  or  far  extended  plain, 

Or  where  the  ocean  tosses  on  its  bed 
Of  wonders  ;  let  him  wait  to  witness  there 
The  rising  of  the  sun.  How  gently  first 
The  delicate  soft  hand  of  morning  touches 
The  skirts  of  night :  and  see,  along  the  fields 


Those  lazy  vapours,  how  reluctantly 
They  roll  their  columns  westward  to  be  gone  ; 
While  breezes  fresh,  and  younger  than  the 
spring. 

Carouse  and  pant  in  expectation  of 
The  coming  glory.  Yonder  is  the  star 
That  loves  the  dawn  sweet  star!  beneath 
whose  smile 

Time  brightens  till,  behold  a  miraclo! 

The  curtains  of  the  east  take  fire  ;  they  burn 
As  if  some  fierce  explosion  of  the  stores 
Of  light  alarm’d  the  sky  w  ith  this  sublime, 
Magnificent,  unquenchable,  display. 

He  comes  !  he  comes  !  the  sun  himself,  alone  : 
He  seems  to  stand  an  instant  on  the  earth. 

Then  soaring  takes  to  Heaven,  aspires  and  rides 
Amid  the  general  chorus  nature  pours 
From  all  her  ranks  to  greet  him  !  In  their 
spheres 

Ten  thousand  worlds  are  pois’d  to  catch  his 
beam, 

And  drink  the  flashes  of  excessive  day 
From  his  insufferable  countenance. 

’Twere  scarce  a  crime  to  take  him  for  a  god ; 
Why  then  refuse  to  take  his  testimony 
To  Him  who  is  a  God  ?  > 

The  Sabbath  Muse. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  ^journals. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  ARRACAN. 

The  'existing  accounts  of  Arracan  are 
entirely  destitute  of  truth.  The  geogra¬ 
phical  details  are  strikingly  defective  and 
inaccurate ;  and  the  particulars  heretofore 
given  of  the  people  are  little  to  be  relied 
on.  The  farther  we  proceed  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  more  we  are  assured  of  the  fact, 
that  many  writers  have  been  deceived  by 
intentional  misrepresentations  ;  the  errors 
can  hardly  be  accounted  for  upon  any 
other  supposition.  For  example,  the 
Mayoo,  represented  as  an  insignificant 
stream,  has  been  found  to  be  a  large 
river,  threG  or  four  miles  wide  at  its  em¬ 
bouchure  :  the  people  have  been  described 
as  effeminate  and  cowardly ;  but,  although 
the  Mugs  differ  somewhat  in  character  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  capital  they  are  of  a  robust 
make,  and  far  from  timorous  in  disposi¬ 
tion.  The  features  of  the  country  have 
been  variously  delineated  :  in  fact,  beyond 
the  hills,  the  land  exhibits  every  symptom 
of  fertility  and  luxuriance  ;  groves  of 
trees,  and  tanks  or  reservoirs  of  water, 
are  intermixed  with  villages,  which, 
though  deserted  and  dull  at  this  period  of 
war  and  invasion,  in  a  time  of  peace 
would  doubtless  display  all  the  cheerful 
attributes  of  rural  felicity.  The  number 
of  villages  in  Arracan  proper  is  about 
eighty  ;  and  their  evident  prosperity,  un¬ 
der  a  government  so  despotic  as  that  of 
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Ava,  is  a  sure  proof  that  the  soil  is  highly 
fertile  and  productive  ;  the  climate  heal¬ 
thy  (as  indeed  we  find  it  to  be)  and  pro¬ 
pitious  to  cultivation.  The  crops  of  grain 
appear  to  be  abundant ;  one  evidence  of 
which  may  be  inferred  from  the  quantity 
accumulated  in  the  stores  of  the  capital : 
about  half  a  million  maunds  of  paddy 
were  deposited  in  the  fort  of  Arracan,  at 
the  period  of  its  capture  by  the  British 
troops. 

The  city  of  Arracan  exhibits  a  very  pe¬ 
culiar  appearance.  It  is  built  upon  a 
plain,  or  it  may  be  called  a  valley,  about 
four  miles  in  circumference,  of  a  quadran¬ 
gular  form,  and  entirely  surrounded  by 
hills,  some  of  which  are  500  feet  high. 
The  plain  itself  is  hard  and  rocky  ;  it  is 
intersected  by  divers  nullahs  and  streams, 
which  occasionally  join  each  other  and 
fall  into  the  river ;  some  of  them  rush 
with  violence  through  chasms  and  fissures 
in  the  rock,  and  one  flows  directly  through 
the  city,  which  is  thus  divided  into  two 
parts,  connected  by  means  of  strong  but 
clumsy  wooden  bridges.  This  stream 
ebbs  and  flows  with  the  tide,  and  at  high- 
Water  boats  are  able  to  navigate  it.  These 
nullahs  are  off-shoots,  as  it  were,  of  a 
stream  which  separates  from  the  great 
river  at  Muhatti,  and  traverses  the  plain 
in  which  the  city  stands. 

As  the  site  of  the  city  is  thus  pervaded 
by  water,  it  is  overflowed  during  the 
rains  ;  consequently  the  houses  are  raised 
upon  piles,  or  strong  posts  of  timber. 
These  houses,  or  rather  huts,  are  mi¬ 
serable  structures,  little  more  than  four 
feet  from  the  ground,  composed  of  bam¬ 
boos  or  timber,  thatched  with  straw  or 
mats,  and  only  one  story  high.  They 
are  ranged  with  considerable  regularity  in 
streets  ;  the  principal  street  is  on  either 
side  of  the  stream  which  runs  through  the 
city.  The  number  of  houses  is  nearly 
19,000  :  reckoning  rive  persons  to  a  house, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Arracan,  be¬ 
fore  its  capture  by  our  troops,  must  have 
been  about  95,000  ;  and  this  estimate  is 
said  to  be  below  the  truth.  Many  of  the 
houses  (perhaps  nearly  half)  are  now  un¬ 
roofed  or  damaged,  and  some  are  burnt. 
A  considerable  space  was  obliged  to  be 
cleared  to  allow  of  commodious  buildings 
for  the  accommodation  of  our  troops  dur¬ 
ing  the  wet  season.  Although  many  of 
the  inhabitants  have  returned,  the  native 
population  of  the  city  does  not  now  ex¬ 
ceed  20,000,  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
are  priests,  who  were  almost  the  only  re¬ 
sidents  when  our  army  entered  the  place  ; 
which  presented  a  singular  spectacle, 
from  its  marks  of  recent  populousness, 
and  its  then  stillness,  and  aspect  of  deso¬ 
lation. 


The  most  curious  object  within  the 
city  is  the  ancient  fort  (the  only  building 
of  durable  materials  in  this  place),  which 
is  surrounded  by  three  quadrangular  con¬ 
centric  walls,  each  about  twenty  feet 
high,  and  of  considerable  thickness. 
They  are  formed  of  large  stones,  put  to¬ 
gether  with  great  labour,  and  are  evi¬ 
dently  of  some  antiquity.  Those  parts 
which  are  decayed  have  been  repaired  by 
pieces  of  timber  being  inserted  in  the  in¬ 
terstices.  The  outer  wall  is  partly  natu¬ 
ral,  and  of  considerable  extent.  The  in¬ 
ner  space  is  the  citadel,  and  here  resided 
the  governor,  the  public  officers,  &c.  ; 
and  here  also  were  situated  the  public 
granaries.  The  distance  between  the 
walls  varies  in  different  places  ;  some¬ 
times  being  about  100  feet,  and  some¬ 
times  not  half  so  much.  Upon  the  whole, 
this  remnant  of  the  power  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Arracan  is  highly  deserving 
of  attention,  and  will  probably  induce 
some  one,  more  competent  to  the  task 
than  I  am,  to  furnish  a  fuller  and  better 
account  of  its  character  and  history. 

The  heights  which  surround  the  city 
are  covered  with  pagodas,  the  gilt  spires 
of  which,  shooting  up  from  every  pinna¬ 
cle  around,  and  glittering  in  the  sun, 
contribute  greatly  to  the  singular  and  pic¬ 
turesque  appearance  of  the  place.  Up¬ 
wards  of  sixty  of  these  temples,  the 
shapes  of  which  are  various,  can  be 
counted  at  once  ;  each  contains  an  image 
of  Guadama.  The  architecture  of  the 
temples  in  this  country  is  curious  ;  al¬ 
though  the  style  has  no  pretensions  to 
real  taste,  it  is  not  unsightly,  and  some 
of  the  porticos  of  the  better  sort  of  pago¬ 
das  are  handsome.  There  is  a  profusion 
of  gilding  and  painting  in  most  of  them  ; 
even  marble  is  often  covered  with  gold 
leaf.  Sometimes  a  deception  is  practised, 
as  in  English  architecture,  where  humble 
stucco  assumes  the  character  of  a  more 
costly  material :  wooden  pillars  are  occa¬ 
sionally  coated  with  a  sort  of  composi¬ 
tion,  or  cement,  which  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  dark  marble.  Indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  fort,  the  temples  are  the 
only  stone  or  pucka  buildings  about 
Arracan  ;  and  without  them,  this  capital 
of  an  extensive  province,  once  an  inde¬ 
pendent  state,  would  only  deserve  the 
name  of  a  large  hut  very  beggarly  village. 
— Asiatic  Journal. 


THE  NAGAHS,  A  WILD  TRIBE 
IN  THE  BURMESE  EMPIRE. 

Everything  that  relates  to  the  present 
seat  of  war  in  India,  now  possesses  great 
interest,  and  we  therefore  quote  from  the 
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Calcutta  Government  Gazette ,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  Nagahs,  a  wild 
tribe  in  the  Burmese  empire,  by  whom 
some  sepoys  in  our  service  who  recently 
escaped^from  Ava,  were  hospitably  enter¬ 
tained,  and  conveyed  to  Banskandy  : — 
The  Nagahs  appear  to  be  a  free  in¬ 
dependent,  and  very  active  race  of  people. 
Their  villages  are  situated  on  or  near  the 
summits  of  the  hills,  and  are  generally 
small,  containing  .from  50  to  about  130 
huts ;  some  few  may  have  more.  Each 
village  has  two  head  men  ;  the  duty  of 
one  of  these  is  to  take  care  of  the  lands 
and  cultivation  ;  he  is  considered  the  chief 
personage  :  the  other  has  control  over  the 
population,  either  in  war  or  in  working 
parties.  In  all  our  agreements  with  the 
Nagahs  for  coolies,  this  second  in  com¬ 
mand  was  the  organ  of  communication  ; 
the  other,  though  present,  did  not  inter¬ 
fere  except  when  applied  to.  In  matters 
of  importance  they  form  a  council,  con¬ 
sisting  of  these  chiefs,  and  all  the  old  men 
of  the  village  who  are  in  any  way  remark¬ 
able  for  their  sagacity.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  each  village  is  independent  of  its 
neighbours  ;  there  are,  however,  instances 
where  several,  in  a  measure,  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  one  chief  or  rajah — but 
he  has  little  power  over  them.  The  pro¬ 
duce  of  their  hills  is  chiefly  cotton,  chil¬ 
lies,  ginger,  wild  thyme,  bees’-wax,  ele¬ 
phants’  teeth,  an  excellent  kind  of  yam, 
which  they  call  kuchoo,  and  a  very  supe¬ 
rior  paun  leaf ;  some  of  these  articles  they 
carry  to  the  plains  to  barter  for  others, 
which  they  require  either  for  their  own 
use  or  for  the  purpose  of  trading  :  their 
aun  leaf  is  much  prized  in  Cachar. 
Vrhen  the  proper  season  of  the  year  ar¬ 
rives,  which  is  about  the  end  of  October 
or  beginning  of  November,  they  come 
from  their  villages  in  parties  from  thirty 
to  one  hundred,  laden  with  such  articles 
as  they  have  collected  tor  traffic.  Their 
manner  of  carrying  these  is  the  same  as 
porters,  coal  and  salt  carriers  adopt  in 
Scotland  ;  viz.  a  large  basket  reaching 
from  the  back  of  the  head  to  the  end  of 
the  back-bone,  large  at  the  top,  and  nar¬ 
rowing  as  it  descends  :  in  these  they  pack 
the  cotton  and  bulky  articles,  whilst  they 
have  one  or  two  of  smaller  size  attached 
to  the  large  one,  to  hold  their  chillies  or 
dried  fish.  The  baskets  are  made  of 
bamboos  or  rattans  very  neatly  worked, 
and  fastened  by  the  bark  of  a  tree,  their 
substitute  for  a  leather  belt,  passing  over 
the  forehead ;  and  another  across  the 
chest,  so  that  they  can  shift  the  weight  at 
pleasure,  and  relieve  themselves ;  the 
burdens  weigh  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
seers,  and  with  these  they  travel  over  the 
hills  nearly  the  whole  day.  Their  line  of 


march  is  in  single  or  Indian  file ;  the 
front  and  rear  men  being  what  they  term 
warriors,  they  are  considered  as  the  guard  ; 
at  the  same  time,  almost  every  man  has 
a  spear  in  his  hand  and  a  dow  in  his  bas¬ 
ket  ;  the  first  to  assist  them  in  getting  up 
and. down  the  hills,  the  latter  to  cut  their 
firewood  :  they  are  extremely  expert  in 
using  it,  either  as  a  hatchet  or  a  knife. 
On  one  of  these  parties  reaching  Bans¬ 
kandy  they  pay  a  tax  in  kind  of  about 
five  per  cent,  to  the  rajah  of  Cachar.  They 
receive,  in  exchange  for  their  articles, 
fowls,  kids,  rice,  dogs,  salt,  and  betel- 
nuts  ;  these  latter  they  carry  to  Munnl- 
poor,  and  barter  for  cloth,  rice,  and  salt. 

The  Nagahs  are  not  a  warlike  people, 
although  they  have  many  quarrels  amongst 
each  other — one  village  against  another, 
and  frequently  upon  a  more  extensive 
scale.  Their  mode  of  fighting,  as  they 
exhibited  it  for  our  amusement,  was  by 
lying  in  ambush  in  the  jungle  or  behind 
a  tree,  and  as  their  supposed  enemy  pass¬ 
ed  they  threw  their  spears :  if  the  wea¬ 
pons  took  effect,  they  rushed  upon  the 
fallen  foe  and  cut  off  their  heads  ;  but 
if  they  missed  their  object,  they  fled  into 
a  thicker  part  of  the  wood — they  must, 
however,  occasionally  meet  and  fight  hand 
to  hand.  When  they  are  obliged  to  flee 
before  a  pursuing  enemy,  they  obstruct 
the  narrow  path  through  the  jungle  by 
sticking  small  bamboo  spikes,  about  six 
inches  in  length,  called  kumanchees ; 
they  always  go  armed  with  these,  having 
a  case  of  them  attached  to  their  waists. 
They  are  very  expert  and  extremely  quick 
in  placing  these  kumanchees  in  the  ground 
to  the  best  advantage.  In  the  time  of  war 
they  guard  the  paths  to  their  villages  by 
these  ;  it  is  quite  impossible  to  pass  or  go 
over  them  with  naked  feet — they  will  even 
penetrate  a  good  shoe  :  the  enemy  must 
sit  quietly  down  and  lift  them  before  he 
can  advance.  They  also  protect  them¬ 
selves  from  wild  beast3  by  these  kuman¬ 
chees  :  a  large  fire  is  made,  round  which 
they  arrange  themselves,  and  then  they 
form  a  circle  of  these  spikes  towards  the 
country,  so  that  no  animal  can  come  near ; 
an  elephant  or  tiger  is  stopped  immedi¬ 
ately  :  if  the  latter  make  a  spring,  he  falls 
in  the  midst  of  the  spikes. 

They  are  much  addicted  to  spirituous 
liquors  :  in  their  own  villages  they  make 
a  spirit  of  a  very  inferior  kind,  and  they 
drink  freely  of  it.  On  tasting  the  rum 
which  we  gave  them,  they  appeared  at 
first  surprised  at  its  strength  ;  those  who 
were  cautious  took  little,  others  drank  it 
as  they  would  have  done  their  own.  We 
saw  a  man  take,  at  one  draught,  a  bottle 
of  rum,  and  in  about  two  minutes  after 
he  drank  a  quarter  of  another  bottle — thj? 
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overpowered  him  for  a  few  minutes.  We 
were  uneasy  about  him  lest  it  might  cause 
his  death ;  but  in  about  half  an  hour  the 
man  was  quite  well,  ate  his  dinner,  and 
went  on  his  journey  :  he  came  again  in  a 
few  days  and  asked  for  more.  This  was 
the  son  of  the  Aquee  chief ;  the  chief 
himself  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  strongest 
men  in  the  hills — that  even  now,  at  his 
advanced  age,  he  can  travel  from  Aquee 
to  Banskandy  with  a  maund  and  a  half 
weight  on  his  back. 

Their  mode  of  signifying  friendship  is, 
by  the  two  contracting  parties  hooking 
the  fore-fingers  of  their  right  hands,  and 
pulling  against  each  other — embracing, 
as  in  other  parts  of  India,  and  putting 
their  foreheads  together.  The  chiefs  of 
Simbelong  or  Seeblong,  having  contracted 
friendship  with  us,  assured  us  that  if  the 
Burmese  come  to  punish  them  for  having 
formed  such  an  alliance,  they  would~die 
for  us  ;  that  if  at  any  time  we  wanted 
them,  they  would  instantly  obey  the 
summons. 

These  people  will  do  more  for  good 
and  kind  words  than  by  any  other  means  : 
from  this,  a  native  of  Hindoostan  or  Ben¬ 
gal  does  not  know  how  to  manage  them  ; 
they  only  try  to  intimidate,  and  use  such 
means  as  they  know  would  succeed  with 
themselves  or  their  countrymen — persua¬ 
sion  and  kind  open  behaviour  form  no 
part  of  their  art.  It  was  curious  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  Bengalese  making  bargains  with 
the  Nagahs,  the  former  parting  with  rice 
for  the  dried  fish  of  the  latter :  the  Na¬ 
gahs  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  attempts 
of  the  Bengalese  to  overreach  them  ;  but 
instead  of  getting  in  a  passion,  or  showing 
any  symptoms  of  anger,  they  laughed 
heartily  at  them,  and  either  gave  in  a 
little,  or  stoutly  adhered  to  their  own  ideas 
of  just  barter,  as  it  appeared  to  suit  their 
own  convenience.  They  seem  to  have  a 
great  abhorrence  of  idleness;  for  even 
after  a  fatiguing  day’s  labour,  instead  of 
being  listless  and  inactive  as  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  see  natives  of  other 
parts  of  the  country,  they  always  found 
something  to  do.  The  cooking  of  their 
dinners  was  no  plea  for  remaining  inac¬ 
tive  ;  they  sat  at  the  fireside  watching 
the  boiling  of  their  rice — at  the  same  time 
they  were  busy  making  baskets,  or  pre¬ 
paring  the  bark  of  trees  as  a  substitute 
for  ropes  or  leather  straps,  &c.  They  are 
very  expert  in  making  huts,  and  the  ra¬ 
pidity,  as  well  as  neatness,  with  which 
they  construct  them  is  very  surprising  ; 
they  will  finish  a  house  before  an  equal 
number  of  Bengalese  could  have  collected 
the  requisite  materials. 

In  making  agreements  they  take  time 
to  consider,  and  they  consult  amongst 


themselves  ;  but  after  they  have  come  to 
a  decision  and  entered  into  terms,  they 
adhere  to  them.  To  give  one  instance  of 
their  dislike  to  idleness,  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  we  had  agreed  with  a  party  to 
assist  in  carrying  the  grain  from  the  Jiree 
Nullah  to  Noorgshie ;  they  were  to  be 
with  us  on  a  certain  day,  from  which  their 
pay  was  to  commence — three  rupees  per 
mensem,  and  food.  They  were  true  to 
their  time  of  coming,  but  having  waited 
about  a  couple  of  days,  and  seeing  we 
were  not  in  a  state  sufficiently  forward  to 
require  their  aid,  they  all  went  to  their 
houses  without  saying  a  word  to  any  of 
our  people.  We  thought  they  had  run 
away,  as  many  of  the  other  coolies  had 
done  ;  but  in  two  days  more  we  were  un¬ 
deceived,  for  they  all  returned  to  see  if 
we  then  wanted  their  assistance.  On 
being  asked  why  they  had  gone  away, 
they  freely  answered,  they  could  not  afford 
to  sit  idle,  and  they  saw  we  did  not  want 
them  at  that  time — they  had  therefore 
gone  to  work  irl  their  village ; — they 
never  asked  for  pay,  as  they  had  not  done 
any  work.  Their  houses  and  villages  are 
remarkably  neat  and  clean  :  they  will  eat 
from  the  hand  of  an  European,  meat, 
bread,  sugar,  or  whatever  may  be  given. 
Their  mark  of  respect,  on  coming  into 
your  presence,  is  to  sit  down  after  having 
put  the  forehead  to  the  ground  as  a  salam. 
The  women  work  the  same  as  the  men  ; 
but  the  men  are  very  attentive,  kind,  and 
gentle  to  the  females,  quite  unlike  any 
natives  I  have  seen  in  other  parts  of  India. 
They  amuse  themselves  by  dancing  ;  they 
also  dance  to  entertain  strangers.  These 
dances  resemble  quadrilles  and  reels  s  they 
follow  regular  figures  as  in  our  dances, 
keep  excellent  time,  and  have  considerable 
grace,  ease,  and  style  ;  the  men  sing  whilst 
the  women  dance,  or  whilst  they  dance  to¬ 
gether.  There  is  much  modesty  in  the 
young  women  ;  it  required  persuasion 
to  induce  them  to  dance  before  us,  and  it 
was  very  pleasing  to  see  the  manner  in 
which  the  men  prevailed  on  them  to  over¬ 
come  their  shyness  :  it  was  done  in  the 
most  winning,  good-mannered  style  ima¬ 
ginable — no  French  or  English  beau 
could  have  acquitted  himself  in  a  more 
becoming  manner.  The  girls  seemed  to 
be  accustomed  to  this  treatment,  and  were 
playful  and  tardy  in  allowing  themselves 
to  be  persuaded Ibid . 


MR.  MAC  DOUGALL  THE  IRISH 
BARRISTER. 

Mr.  Mac  Doug-all  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Leinster  circuit,  and  was,  if  not  the 
best,  among  the  very  first  class  of  cross- 
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exam  inert  at  the  bar.  No  man  better 

knew  how  to  assail  an  Irish  witness. 
There  was,  at  first,  nothing  of  the  brow¬ 
beating  or  dictatorial  tone  about  this 
good-humoured  inquisitor,  who  entered 
into  an  easy  familiarity  with  his  victim, 
and  addressed  him  in  that  spirit  of  fan¬ 
tastic  gibe,  which  is  among  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  country.  The  witness 
thought  himself  on  a  level  with  the 
counsellor,  who  invited  him  to  a  wrest¬ 
ling-match  in  wit,  and,  holding  it  a 
great  victory  to  trip  a  lawyer  up,  promptly 
accepted  the  challenge.  A  hard  struggle 
used  often  to  ensue,  and  many  a  time  I 
have  seen  the  counsellor  get  a  severe  fall. 
However,  he  contrived  to  be  always  up¬ 
permost  at  last.  The  whole  of  “  the 
fancy,”  who  are  very  numerous  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  used  to  assemble  to  witness  these  in¬ 
tellectual  gymnastics.  A  kind  of  ring 
was  formed  round  the  combatants,  and 
my  lord  Norbury  sat  as  arbiter  of  the 
contest,  and  insisted  upon  fair  play.  The 
peals  of  laughter  which  were  produced  by 
his  achievements  in  pleasantry  procured 
for  Mr.  Mac  Dougall  the  title  of  u  Mac 
Dougall  of  the  lioar.”  I  shall  not 
readily  forget  his  last  display.  An  action 
for  slander  was  brought  by  an  apothecary 
against  a  rival  pharmacopolist.  One  of 
the  apprentices  of  the  plaintiff  was  his 
leading  witness,  and  it  fell  to  Mr.  Mac 
Dougall  to  cross-examine  him.  The 
wily  lawyer  induced  the  youthful  Poda- 
lirius  to  make  a  display  of  his  acquire¬ 
ments  in  detailing  the  whole  process  of 
his  art.  The  farce  of  the  “  Mock  Doc¬ 
tor”  has  never  produced  more  mirth. 
All  the  faculty  attended,  and  the  crowd 
of  doctors,  surgeons,  and  man-midwives, 
reached  the  roof.  They  were,  however, 
reluctantly  compelled  to  join  in  the  tu¬ 
mult  of  laughter  created  by  this  formid¬ 
able  jester  at  their  expense.  The  chorus 
of  apothecaries  in  Moliere’s  “  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,”  in  which  the  various 
mysteries  of  the  profession  are  detailed, 
does  not  disclose  more  matter  for  merri¬ 
ment  than  was  revealed  in  the  course  of 
this  ludicrous  investigation.  It  is  re¬ 
corded  of  the  u  satirical  knave,”  that  he 
was  assailed  by  the  illness  of  which  he 
died  during  the  personation  of  a  character 
intended  as  a  ridicule  upon  the  faculty. 
I  sat  close  to  Mr.  Mac  Dougall,  and, 
while  I  participated  in  all  its  mirth,  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  handkerchief 
which  the  author  of  all  this  merriment 
was  frequently  applying  to  his  mouth, 
and  which  was  clotted  with  blood.  I 
thought  at  first  that  it  proceeded  from 
some  ordinary  effusion,  and  turned  again 
towards  the  witness,  when  a  loud  laugh 
from  the  counsel  at  the  success  of  a  ques¬ 


tion  which  lie  had  administered  to  tile 
young  apothecary,  touching  his  perform¬ 
ance  of  Romeo  in  the  private  theatre  in 
Fishamble-street,  directed  my  notice  a 
second  time  to  Mr.  Mac  Dougall,  and  I 
perceived  that,  while  the  whole  auditory 
was  shaken  with  mirth,  he  was  taking  a 
vourable  opportunity  of  thrusting  die 
bloody  handkerchief  into  his  bag,  with¬ 
out  attracting  the  general  attention,  and 
immediately  after  applied  another  to  his 
lips.  Again  he  set  upon  the  Romeo  of 
Fishamble-street,  and  produced  new  bursts 
of  ridicule,  of  which  he  took  advantage 
to  steal  his  bloody  napkins  away,  and  to 
supply  himself,  without  notice,  with  the 
means  of  concealing  the  malady  which 
was  hurrying  him  to  the  grave.  A  day 
or  two  after  this  trial  his  illness  and  his 
ruin  were  announced.  His  high  reputa¬ 
tion  in  his  profession,  his  private  worth, 
his  large  family,  and  the  opinion  which 
had  been  entertained  of  his  great  profes¬ 
sional  prosperity,  fixed  the  public  atten¬ 
tion  upon  him.  It  was  at  last  discovered 
that  all  the  earnings  of  a  laborious  life 
had  been  laid  out  in  speculations  upon 
lands  belonging  to  the  corporation  of 
Waterford,  to  the  representation  of  which, 
it  is  supposed,  he  aspired.  He  had  bor¬ 
rowed  large  sums  of  money,  and  had 
subjected  himself  to  enormous  rents.  He 
was  induced,  in  the  hope  of  ultimately 
retrieving  his  circumstances,  to  involve 
himself  more  deeply  in  debt;  and  the, 
rank  of  king’s  counsel,  to  which  he  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Plunket,  in  a  manner 
equally  honourable  to  both,  offered  a  new 
career  to  his  talents,  and  led  him  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  all  his  difficulties  might  be  at 
last  surmounted.  But'  the  hope  was  a 
vain  one.  The  pressure  was  too  great  for 
him  to  bear,  and  he  sunk  at  last  beneath 
it.  For  a  long  time  he  struggled  hard  to 
conceal  the  state  of  his  circumstances  and 
of  his  mind,  and  assumed  a  forced  hila¬ 
rity  of  manners.  He  was  conspicuous 
for  an  obstreperous  gaiety  at  the  bar- 
mess  on  his  circuit,  and  no  man  laughed 
so  loudly  or  so  long  as  he  did  ;  but  when 
his  apparently  exuberant  spirits  were 
spoken  of,  those  who  knew  him  well 
shook  their  heads,  and  hinted  that  all  was 
not  right  within.  And  so  it  proved  to 
be.  His  mind  had  for  years  been  cor¬ 
roded  with  anxieties.  His  constitution, 
although  naturally  vigorous,  was  slowly 
shaken  by  the  sapping  of  continual  care. 
A  mortal  disease  at  length  declared  itself, 
in  the  increasing  gush  of  blood  from  the 
gums,  which  he  had  employed  the  expe¬ 
dients  that  I  have  mentioned  to  conceal. 
Yet  even  in  the  hours  of  advancing  disso¬ 
lution,  he  could  .not  be  induced  to  absent 
himself  from  court ;  and  the  scene  which 
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I  have  been  describing  was  one  of  those 
in  which,  if  I  may  so  say,  Momus  and 
Death  were  brought  into  fellowship.  He 
died  a  short  time  after  the  trial  in  which 
I  had  noted  this  painful  incident.  To 
the  last,  his  love  of  ludicrous  association 
did  not  desert  him.  A  little  while  before 
his  departure,  one  of  his  oldest  friends 
was  standing  at  his  bed-side  and  bidding 
him  farewell.  During  this  melancholy 
parting,  a  collapse  of  the  jaws  took  place, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  tie  a  band¬ 
age  under  (the  chin  ;  and  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  operation,  with  the  blood 
still  oozing  from  his  mouth,  and  trickling 
down  the  sheets,  he  turned  his  eyes 
languidly  to  his  friend,  and  muttered, 
with  a  faint  smile,  “  I  never  thought  to 
have  died  chap-fallen.”  This  observation 
was  not  the  result  of  insensibility  ;  quite 
the  reverse.  “  You  should  have  seen 
him  when  he  spoke  it,”  said  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  mentioned  the  circumstance ; 
“  I  felt  like  the  companion  of  Yorick’s 
death-bed,  who  perceived,  by  a  jest,  that 
the  heart  of  his  friend  was  broken.”  It 
is  consolatory  to  know,  that  since  his 
death  his  property  has  been  turned  to 
good  account,  and  that  his  family  are 
placed  in  independence. — New  Monthly 
Magazine. 


STANZAS  FOR  THE  SERPENTINE. 

A  NEW  SONG  TO  AN  OLD  TUNE. 

Run,  neighbours,  run,  all  town  is  in  Hyde-Park 
to-day, 

Carriage,  cart,  and  donkey-chaise— -a  raree 
show ; 

Hunt’s  four-in-hand  is  on  the  ice,  and,  hark 
away  !* 

Shouts  from  half  a  hundred  sprawlers — down 
they  go  ! 

There’s  Mrs.  Smith  from  Wapping  Stairs,  Miss 
Higgs  from  Norton  Falgate^ 

Sir  Peter  Paunch,  old  Mister  Hobbs  and  Master 
Hobbs  from  Aldgate ; 

With  Thomas  Potts,  the  oilman,  smelling  vastly 
strong  of  turpentine, 

All  standing  fast  like  pillars  (or  like  posts)  beside 
the  Serpentine. 

Run,  neighbours,  run,  &c  &c. 

See  mid  yon  crowd,  where  hundreds  are  quadril- 
ling  it. 

How  miss,  slipping  slily  from  mamma  upon 
the  land. 

With  her  sweetheart  on  the  ice  is  cooing  it  and 
billing  it. 

Fire  in  her  virgin  heart,  and  chilblains  on  her 
hand. 

♦  This  alludes  to  a  son  of  the  well-known  Mr. 
Henry  Hunt,  of  political  notoriety,  having ,  for 
a  wager  of  a  hundred  guineas,  driven  his  father’s 
vehicle  over  the  ice.  There  is  a  very  clever 
lithographic  print  of  this  exploit  just  published, 
at  a  cheap  price. 


Vainly,  from  shore,  mamma  cries  out,  with  fore¬ 
head  bold 

And  frowning  eye,  “  My  dear,  as  sure  as  death, 
you’ll  catch  a  horrid  cold;* 

Nought  care  our  cooing  ones,  till,  spite  of  wind 
and  weather,  sir, 

Ice  cracks,  and  in  they  go,  to  cool  their  loves  to¬ 
gether,  sir. 

Run,  neighbours,  run,  &c.  8cc. 

Far  to  the  left,  your  exquisites  are  shewing  off. 

While  novices  more  timidly  along  the  centre 
glide ; 

Mr.  Tims,  poor  soul,  is  down,  and  now,  I  vow, 
is  blowing  off 

The  snow  that  sticks— Lord  bless  us  !  he  has 
bruised  his  side  ; 

There,  too,  goes  Lawyer  Thompson,  stiff  as  any 
poker,  sir. 

With  Doctor  Dobbs  from  Cripplegate,  a  most 
exceeding  joker,  sir; 

Fat  fiery  Mrs.  Higgins,  she  too  ventures  like  a 
dragon  next — 

If  that’s  the  case,  I’ll  safely  drive  across  my 
broad-wlieel’d  waggon  next. 

Run,  neighbours,  run,  8c c.  & c. 

Hark  !  how  Hyde-Park,  with  the  hum  of  human 
jollity, 

Rings  like  Guildhall  upon  my  Lord  Mayor’s 
day; 

Mirth  is  abroad  (I  vouch  not  for  the  quality). 

Phrenologists  shine  forth  in  their  wittiest 
array  ; 

Sims,  for  instance,  cracks  his  joke  on  Tims,  who 
cracks  his  cranium  ; 

It  gets  a  bump  at  every  fall,  like  buds  on  a  jera- 
nium  ; 

Which  proves,  by  phrenologie  laws,  that  Tims, 
(but  sure  you  know  it,  sir,) 

Though  he  tumbles  down  a  proser,  may  jump 
up  again  a  poet,  sir. 

Run,  neighbours,  run,  See.  & c. 

Run,  neighbours,  run, — sure  such  a  sight  was 
never  seen, — 

Dandies  from  Bond-street,  and  statesmen  from 
Whitehall  ; 

He,  she,  and  epicene,  your  ever  green  and 
never-green, 

Exhibit,  in  succession  their  a  decline  and  fall.* 

Thus  ’tis  with  the  world,  we  glide  along  our 
summer-time, 

On  life’s  slippery  surface,  regardless  of  a  rum¬ 
mer  time  ; 

Till,  spite  of  scientific  skill,  and  all  our  bold  en¬ 
deavour,  sir, 

Death  yawns,  and  down  we  go  beneath  the  sod 
for  ever,  sir, 

Run,  neighbours,  run,  &c.  &c. 

Literary  Gazette. 


A  MODERN  QUADRILLE. 

✓ 

“  Concordia  discords.” — Ovid. 

Thin  dandies  in  tights,  weighing  each  one  an 
ounce ; 

Y oung  ladies  befurbelow ’d,  flounce  upon  flounce ; 
Fond  mothers  extolling  their, daughters  so  dear, 
To  some  good-natured  youth  of  nine  hundred 
a-year ; 
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A  party  at  whist,  looking  grim  ns  a  cannibal. 
Each  at  tlieirfoe,  like  the  Homans  at  Hannibal ; 
Some  prints  on  the  table,  distressingly  maul’d, 
•And  “  exquisite,  lovely,  bewitching  !”  miscall’d  ; 
Three  footmen  in  lace,  and  three  others  without, 
All  brilliant  as  candlesticks,  stalking  about ; 

An  Austrian  Hussar,  a  Sir  Patrick  O’Stokes, 

Of  the  Poyai8  Light  Horse  (but  of  course  that’s 
a  hoax) ; 

A  crowd  on  the  stairs,  with  a  wind  like  a  knife, 
Coming  sharp  round  the  legs  of  maid,  husband, 
or  wife : 

A  pensive  young  lady,  rich,  fickle,  but  cross, 
With  a  pensive  young  Irishman  near  her,  of 
course : 

One  preacher,  two  poets,  and  three  poetesses  ; 
A  critic,  fantastic  and  tawdry  whose  dress  is; 
All  these,  with  their  talents,  loquacious  or  still. 
Make  up,  gentle  lady,  a  modern  Quadrille  ! 

Ibid. 


ST.  VALENTINE’S  BAY. 

The  origin  of  this  jocular  and  fanciful 
anniversary  is  involved  in  obscurity,  inas¬ 
much  as  Mr.  Brand,  Mr.  Wheatley,  and 
others,  who  have  made  the  consideration 
of  our  popular  antiquities  and  customs 
their  study,  do  not  very  closely  agree  in 
their  surmises,  nor  clear  away  the  density 
of  the  cloud  which  time  has  thrown  about 
it.  I  believe  the  truth  will  be  found  tQ 
be,  that  we  owe  to  the  Pagan  era — that 
dark  one  before  the  introduction  of  Christ¬ 
ianity-many  of  the  celebrations  of  the 
present  age  ;  and  that  of  St.  Valentine 
probably  obtained  it3  designation  from 
the  accidental  occurrence  of  that  holy  per¬ 
sonage  holding  his  festival  on  the  same 
day. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  involve 
myself  or  my  readers  in  deep  disquisition 
or  elaborate  inquiry  into  that  which  is,  in 
itself,  u  heavy  lightness,  serious  vanity,” 
and  is  more  calculated  to  relax  wisdom, 
than  to  brace  it ;  and  to  “  set  the  table 
in  a  roar,”  than  to  call  into  use  the  solemn 
study  or  the  midnight  lamp. 

I  neither  defend  its  character  nor  as¬ 
sert  its  wit ;  yet  I  should  grieve  to  be¬ 
hold  its  spirit  entombed  with  the  Capulets. 
That  hilarious  creature  called  Fun ,  is,  I 
almost  think,  a  u  parcel”  of  an  English¬ 
man’s  fortunes  ;  and,  although  it  some¬ 
times  degenerates  into  mischief,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  leads  to  danger,  I  yet  enjoy,  as  a 
species  of  sport,  the  perusal  of  your  Va¬ 
lentines,  though  I  have  long  ceased  to 
write  them  ( on  my  own  account ),  when 
they  neither  offend  virtue  by  their  gross¬ 
ness,  nor  good  sense  by  their  absurdity. 

How  many  worthy  persons  are  there 
in  this  blessed  island  of  ours,  who,  as 
Mr.  Cumberland  has  said,  “  have  so 
much  time  upon  their  hands  that  they  do 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it !”  To  them 
the  recurrence  of  such  a  festival  must  be 


a  very  God-send ;  for,  although  they  may 
be  even  so  wrapped  up  in  the  Elysium  of 
ease,  as  to  decline  the  composition  of  a 
single  rhyme,  there  is  fortunately  pro¬ 
vided  for  them,  at  the  small  charge  of 
sixpence,  as  pretty  a  collection  of  “  com¬ 
plete”  or  u  new”  Valentines  as  could  well 
be  expected,  suiting  the  tastes  and  the 
situations  of  all  classes  and  denominations 
of  his  Majesty’s  liege  subjects.  To  be 
sure  there  is  room  for  an  improved  edition 
of  these  text-books  of  love ;  and  he  would 
indeed  be  “  high  in  Cupid’s  calendar” 
who  would  accomplish  the  desideratum  ; 
for  I  should  really  suppose  it  to  be  almost 
time  for  the  u  roses  red  and  violets  blue” 
to  wither,  as,  to  my  own  knowledge,  they 
have  been  presented  to  us  in  anniversary 
pride  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

How  many  creatures  of  sympathy  and 
feeling  are,  for  weeks  preceding,  sighing 
for  the  arrival  of  this  happy  day — the 
“  important  day,”  when  the  office  of  post¬ 
man  is  no  sinecure — and  sighs  and  pro¬ 
testations  fill  the  revenue.  Now  is  it 
that  “  blooming  sixteen”  dares  to  woo, 
and  to  enjoy  the  consolation  of  thinking 
that  her  dear  Charles,  or  her  elegant  Ed¬ 
ward,  is  kissing  the  pretty  characters  she 
has  traced,  admiring  the  appropriateness 
of  the  "french  mottos,  smiling  at  the 
flowered  margin,  and  inhaling  the  sweets 
of  the  scented  page.  Poor  child  !  her 
Charles,  or  her  Edward,  may  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  dozen  other  billets  quite  as  ten¬ 
der,  and  each,  rushing  from  his  wilderness 
of  sweets,  perhaps  flies  for  relief  to  the 
tavern  or  the  play.  Reverse  the  picture ; 
let  man  send  his  stanza  of  affection,  and 
will  his  Mary  or  his  Emma  requite  him, 
by  throwing  his  lettre  d' amour  into  her 
reticule,  and  trip  it  lightly  to  the  intoxi¬ 
cations  of  the  waltz,  or  the  mazes  of  the 
quadrille  ?  Oh,  no !  no !  Mary  or  Emma 
will  not  do  thi3.  Woman  loves  sincerely, 
and  loves  for  ever  ;  hers  is  a  pure  flame, 
living  brightly  and  constantly  in  the 
heart ;  and  she  will  distinguish,  from  a 
multiplicity  of  follies,  the  particular  of¬ 
fering  of  affection,  though  written  on  un¬ 
embossed  foolscap,  and  containing  only  a 
single  profession.  It  is  here,  daughters 
of  Eve,  that  ye  surpass  the  boastful  lords 
of  the  creation  ! 

It  has  been  said  by  many,  that  folly 
abounds  more  than  wit  in  your  fourteenth 
of  February  ;  that  there  is  something  tri¬ 
vial,  if  not  ridiculous,  in  its  decrees  and 
orgies  ;  but  T  would  here  answer,  that 
the  very  imperfect  state  of  human  nature, 
at  the  best,  will  never  admit  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  unalloyed  wisdom,  or  unmitigated 
propriety  ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  would 
be  better  for  us  to  look  kindly  upon  fol¬ 
lies  which  are  harmless,  than  abolish 
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them  with  the  probability  of  propagating 
greater ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
most  dogmatical  impugner  of  Valentine’s 
vanities  will  acknowledge  that  they  are  in¬ 
finitely  more  free  from  mischief,  incal¬ 
culably  less  allied  to  crime,  than  that 
species  of  contemptible  cunning,  which, 
under  the  denomination  of  a  u  hoax,”  a 
“  quiz,”  or  a  u  bite,”  has,  from  the  days 
of  the  Spectator  until  now,  frighted  many 
of  the  good  people  of  our  “  water-walied 
bulwark”  from  their  propriety.” 

I  intended  to  have  presented  you,  my 
friends,  with  a  few  more  specimens  of 
worthy  Saint  Valentine’s  literature ;  but, 
as  I  am  already  engaged  to  supply  four 
ladies’  schools  and  six  academies  for  gen¬ 
tlemen — not  to  mention  milliners  and  ap¬ 
prentices —  with  u  sweet  and  honeyed 
accents”  against  the  great  day,  you  will 
allow  that  I  have  my  hands  nearly  full, 
and  that  it  would  be  extremely  impolitic 
to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  anticipating 
rny  display.  When  I  have  succeeded  in 
completing  the  great  work  at  which  I  have 
hinted,  and  produced  the  u  Sans-pareil 
Valentine  written  for  1827?”  you  shall  be 
“  all  larded  o’er  with  sweet  flowers,”  and 
sip  your  fill  of  love. 

Ladies,  adieu  !  Gentlemen,  farewell  ! 
May  your  destiny  on  the  morning  of  Va¬ 
lentine  be  a  happy  one,  and  may  the  ba¬ 
chelor  or  spinster  you  first  accidentally 
encounter  be  u  the  most  beautiful,  your 
soul’s  idol,”  and,  in  spite  of  fortune,  or 
locks,  or  bolts,  or  bars, 

Whether  on  earth,  or  on  the  deep  blue  sea, 

Your  constant,  welcome,  only  true  love  be. 

Lady's  Magazine. 


A  MOTTO  FOR  MAC  ADAM. 

“  My  Essay  on  Roads,"  quoth  Mac  Adam,  “  lies 
there, 

Result  of  a  life’s  lucubration  ; 

But  does  not  the  title-page  look  rather  bare  ? 

1  long  for  a  Latin  quotation  l” 

A  Dolphin  edition  of  Virgil  stood  nigh, 

To  second  his  classic  desire  ; 

Where  the  road-maker  hit  on  the  shepherd's 
reply, 

"  Mir  or  mag  is ” — “  I  rather  add  mire." 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 
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BIBLES. 

The  following  list  of  the  principal 
English  Bibles,  with  their  respective 
dates,  may  serve  to  assist  the  collector  of 
them  in  his  researches  ;  (it  is  to  he  ob¬ 
served,  that  printing  was  in  use  57  years 
before  any  New  Testament  was  printed  :) 
•■—1526  and  1530,  Tindal’s  Bible ;  the  first 


printed. — 1535,  Coverdale  (Miles)  Bible. 

— 1537,  Matthew’s  Bible _ 1540,  The 

Bishop’s  Bible  ;  printed  by  Grafton. — 
1562,  The  Geneva  Bible. — 1568,  Great 
English  Bible. — The  same  in  8vo.  re¬ 
printed  1572 _ 1552,  New  Testament; 

printed  by  Jugge _ 1584,  Rhenish  Tes¬ 

tament. — 1610,  Ixing  James’s  Bible. 


ANAGRAMS. 

Potentates  .  Ten  tea-pots. 

Gallantries .  All  great  sin. 

Astronomers  . .  Moonstarers. 

Lawyers .  Sly  ware, 

Democratical .  Comical  trade. 

Annual  Parliament,  I  am  an  unreal  plant. 

Old  England .  Golden  Land. 

Punishment  Ninethumps.. 

Amendment  .  Ten  madmen. 

Encyclopedia .  A  nice  cold  pye. 

Penitentiary . .  Nay  I  repent  it. 

Revolution ..... _  To  love  ruin. 

Universal  suffrage,  Guess  a  fearful  ruin. 

Telegraphs .  Great  helps. 

Astronomers .  No  more  stars. 

The  subjoined  anagram  is  untrans¬ 
latable  : — Revolution  Francaise  forms, 
transposition,  Un  Veto  Corse  la  Finira. 

— ?.- 


NEW  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES, 

The  following  is  a  Synoptical  View  of 
the  New  Weights  and  Measures  accord¬ 
ing  to  Act  of  Parliament,  1824,  showing 
how  to  reduce  the  Old  into  the  New,  et 
vice  versa ,  as  calculated  by  Professor 
Wallace  : — 

1.  The  Imperial  Standard  Yard,  3  feet, 
the  foot,  12  inches  ;  the  pole,  5^  yards, 
the  furlong,  40  poles,  the  mile,  8  fur¬ 
longs,  or  1,760  yards.  The  English 
chain  of  100  links,  22  yards,  or  66  feet, 
the  link,  7*02  inch — the  modern  Scots 
ell,  37  inches,  the  modern  Scots  fall, 

18.5  feet,  the  modern  Scots  chain  of  100 
links,  7 4  feet,  the  link,  8.88  inches  ; 
36  modern  Scots  ells  37  yards,  33  modern 
Scots  falls,  37  poles,  33  modern  Scots 
chains,  37  English  chains. — The  ancient 
Scots  ell,  37*2  inches,  the  ancient  fall, 

18.6  feet,  the  ancient  Scots  chain  of  1D0 
links,  74-4  feet,  the  link,  8.928  inches ; 
30  ancient  Scots  ells,  31  yards,  55  ancient 
falls,  62  poles,  55  ancient  Scots  chains, 
62  English  chains. 

2.  The  Imperial  Standard  Acre,  4 
roods,  the  rood,  40  square  poles,  the 
square  pole,  30.25  square  yards.  The 
acre  4,840  square  yards,  the  English 
square  chain  of  10,000  square  links,  484 
square  yards,  10  square  chains,  1  acre — 
The  modern  Scots  square  fall,  842.25 
square  feet,  the  modern  Scots  rood*  13690 
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square  feet,  the  modern  Scots  acre,  14760 
square  feet ;  the  modern  Scots  square 
chain  of  10,000  square  links,  5476  square 
feet;  1200  modern  Scots  square  ells,  1369 
square  yards,  1089  modern  Scots  square 
falls,  1369  square  poles,  1089  modern 
Scots  roods,  1569  English  roods,  1089 
modem  Scots  acres,  1369  English  acres. 
1089  square  links,  1369  English  links, 
79547.1  modern  Scots  links,  1  English 
acre.  The  ancient  Scots  square  fall, 
345.96  square  feet,  the  ancient  Scots  rood, 
13838.3  square  feet,  the  ancient  Scots 
acre,  55353.6  square  feet;  the  ancient 
Scots  square  chain  of  10,000  links,  5535.36 
square  feet  ;  900  Scots  square  ells,  961 
square  yards,  3025  ancient  Scots  falls, 
3844  square  poles,  3025  ancient  Scots 
roods,  3844  English  roods,  3025  ancient 
Scots  acres,  3844  English  acres  ;  3025 
square  links,  3844  English  links,  78694 
6868  ancient  Scots  links,  1  English  acre. 

3.  The  Imperial  Standard  Cubic  Y ard, 
27  cubic  feet,  the  cubic  foot,  1728  cubic 
inches.  A  cubic  foot  of  distilled  water  at 
62  degrees,  weighs  exactly  997-136969 
ounces  Avoirdupois ;  and  at  the  maximum 
density,  999.2777  ounces  Avoirdupois. 

4.  The  Imperial  Standard  Troy  Pound, 
5760  grains  or  12  ounces,  the  ounce  29 
dwts. ;  the  dwt.  24  grains.  A  cubic  inch 
of  distilled  water  at  62;  degrees  therm, 
bar.  30  inches,  weighs  252,458  grains, 
and  at  the  maximum  density,  253  grains. 

5.  The  Imperial  Standard  Avoirdupois 
Pounds,  7000  grains,  or  16  ounces  ;  1  lb. 
Avoirdupois,  l-10th  of  the  weight  of  the 
new  imperial  standard  gallon  of  distilled 
water  at  62  degrees. — 751  Troy  ounces, 
192  Avoirdupois  ounces,  175  Troy  lbs., 
144  Avoirdupois  lbs.  The  standard  Scots 
Tioy  or  Dutch  lb.,  7620  grains,  350 
standard  Dutch  lbs.  381  Avoirdupois  lbs. 
— The  common  Dutch  lb.  174  Avoir¬ 
dupois  ounces,  32  common  Dutch  lbs. 
35  Avoirdupois  lbs. — The  Tron  lb.  234 
Avoirdupois  ounces,  32  Tron  lbs.  47 
Avoirdupois  lbs. — The  Glasgow  Tron  lb. 
224  Avoirdupois  ounces,  32  Glasgow 
Tron  lbs.  45  Avoirdupois  lbs.  but  5  Tron 
stones  1  cwt.  Avoirdupois. — The  Edin¬ 
burgh,  &c.  Tron  lbs.  22  Avoirdupois 
ounces;  8  Edinburgh  Tron  lbs.  11  Avoir¬ 
dupois  lbs ;  the  Ayr,  &c.  Tron  lb.  24 
Avoirdupois  ounces,  2  Ayr  lbs.,  3  Avoir¬ 
dupois  lbs.  The  country  Tron  lb.,  23 
Avoirdupois  ounces,  16  country  Tron  lbs. 
23  Avoirdupois  lbs. 

6.  The  New  Imperial  Standard  Gallon, 
lOlbs.  Avoirdupois  of  distilled  water  at 
62  degrees  therm,  barometer  30  inches,  or 
277-274  cubic  inches.  The  gill  5  ounces 
Avoirdupois  of  water ;  the  pint,  1  lb.  4 
ounces ;  the  quart,  2  lbs.  8  ounces  ;  the 
peck,  20  lbs. ;  the  bushel,  801bs.,  or 


2M8.192  cubic  inches;  the  quarter  of 

Corn,  &c.  040lbs _ The  old  Wine  gallon, 

5-6ths  of  a  new  gallon  nearly,  or  6  old 
wine  gallons,  5  new  gallons,  with  a  loss  of 
about  l -37th  per  cent,  in  the  old,  or  37  in 
138637;  115500  new  gallons,  138637  old 
wine  gallons  exactly — The  new  gallon, 
59-6'9ths  of  an  old  ale  and  beer  gallon 
nearly,  or  60  new  gallons  54  old  ale  and 
beer  gallons,  with  a  loss  of  about  1-1 06th 
per  cent,  in  the  new,  or  13  in  138650 ; 
141000  new  gallons,  138637  old  ale  and 
beer  gallons  exactly. — The  old  English 
corn  gallon,  32-33ds  of  a  new  gallon 
nearly,  or  33  old  dry  gallons,  32  new 
gallons,  33  old  bushels,  32  new  bushels, 
with  a  loss  of  about  l-37th  per  cent,  in 
the  old,  or  37  in  138637  ;  134400  new 
gallons,  or  bushels,  138637  old  dry  gal¬ 
lons,  or  bushels  exactly  —The  old  standard 
Scots  pint,  22-59ths  of  a  new  gallon  nearly, 
or  22  new  gallons,  59  standard  Scots  pints 
nearly,  with  a  loss  of  about  l-75th  per 
cent,  in  the  new,  or  202  in  1525209  ; 
51702  new  gallons,  138937  standard  Scots 
pints  exactly. — The  standard  Scots  Wheat 
firlot,  105-106ths  of  a  new  bushel  nearly, 
or  105  new  bushels,  106  standard  Scots 
wheat  firlots,  with  a  loss  of  about  l-3l7th 
per  cent,  in  the  new,  or  35  in  ]  109131  ; 
2197335  J,  N.  B.,  2218192st  S.  W.  F. 

lots  exactly _ The  new  bushel,  92133ds 

of  the  standard  Scots  barley  firlot  nearly, 
or  133  new  bushels,  92  standard  Scots 
Barley  firlots,  with  a  loss  of  about  l-27th 
per  cent,  of  the  old,  or  994  in  2634103 ; 
801381  new  bushels,  554548  standard 
Scots  barley  firlots  exactly. 

7.  The  Imperial  Standard  Heaped 
Bushel,  89lbs.  Avoirdupois  of  water  as 
above,  3  bushels  1  sack,  12  sacks  1  chal¬ 
dron.  The  bushel  is  to  be  a  cylinder  of 
294  inches  in  diameter,  and  heaped  in  the 
form  of  a  cone  to  the  height  of  six  inches. 


PARLIAMENTARY  ORATORS. 
No.  I. 

BY  LORD  BYRON-. 

I  have  never  heard  any  one  who  fulfilled 
my  idea  of  an  orator.  Grattan  would  have 
been  near  it,  but  for  his  harlequin  delivery. 
Pitt  I  never  heard;  Fox  but  once,  and 
then  he  struck  me  as  a  debater,  which  to 
me,  seems  as  different  from  an  orator,  as 
an  improvisatore,  or  a  versifier,  from  a 
poet.  Grey  is  great,  but  he  is  no  orator. 
Canning  is  sometimes  very  like  one. 
Windham  I  did  not  admire,  though  all 
the  world  did — it  seemed  sad  sophistry. 
Whitbread  was  the  Demosthenes  of  bad 
taste  and  vulgar  vehemence,  but  strong, 
and  English.  Holland  is  impressive  from 
sense  and  sincerity ;  Lord  Lansdown  good, 
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but  still  a  debater  only.  Grenville  I  like 
vastly,  if  he  would  prune  his  speeches 
down  to  an  hour’s  delivery.  Burdett  is 
sweet  and  silvery  as  Belial  himself ;  and 
I  think  the  greatest  favourite  in  Pande¬ 
monium —  at  least  I  always  heard  the 
Country  Gentlemen  and  the  Ministerial 
devilry  praise  his  speeches  up  stairs,  and 
they  ran  down  from  Bellamy’s  when  he 
was  on  his  legs. 

I  heard  Bishop  Marsh  make  his  second 
speech.  It  made  no  impression.  I  like 
Ward  (now  Viscount  Dudley  and  Ward), 
studied,  but  clear  and  sometimes  elo¬ 
quent.  Peel,  my  school  and  form  fellow 
(we  sat  within  two  of  each  other),  strange 
to  say,  i  have  never  heard,  though  I  often 
wished  to  do  so  ;  but  from  what  I  re¬ 
member  of  him  at  Harrow,  he  is,  or  should 
be,  amongst  the  best  of  them.  Now  I 
do  not  admire  Mr.  Wilberforce’s  speak¬ 
ing.  It  is  nothing  but  a  flow  of  words, 
words  alone.  I  doubt  greatly  if  the  Eng¬ 
lish  have  any  eloquence,  properly  so  called, 
and  am  induced  to  think  that  the  Irish 
had  a  great  deal,  and  that  the  French 
will  have,  and  have  had,  in  Mirabeau. 
LfOrd  Chatham  and  Burke  are  the  nearest 
approaches  to  oratory  in  England.  I 
don’t  know  what  Erskine  may  have  been 
at  the  Bar,  but  in  the  House  I  wish 
him  at  the  Bar  once  more.  Lauder¬ 
dale  is  shrill,  and  Scotch,  and  acute.  Of 
Brougham  I  shall  say  nothing,  as  I  have 
a  personal  feeling  of  dislike  to  the  man. 

But  amongst  all  these — good,  bad  and 
indifferent — I  never  heard  the  speech 
•which  was  not  too  long  for  the  auditors, 
and  not  very  intelligible,  except  here  and 
there.  The  whole  thing  is  a  grand  decep¬ 
tion,  and  as  tedious  and  as  tiresome  as 
may  be  to  those  who  must  be  often  pre¬ 
sent.  I  heard  Sheridan  only  once,  and 
that  briefly;  but  I  liked  his  voice,  his 
manner,  and  his  wit :  he  is  the  only  one 
of  them  I  ever  wished  to  hear  at  greater 
length. 


SCtje  ©a  timer. 

“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.’*— tVotton. 

EPITAPH 

On  a  Dyer  in  Lincoln  Church  Yard. 

Here  lies  John  Hyde  ; 

He  first  liv’d,  and  then  he  died  ; 

He  died  to  live,  and  liv’d  to  die, 

And  hopes  to  live  eternally. 

CURIOUS  EQUIPMENT. 

The  cartouch-box  of  the  Cochin-Chinese 
is  smaller  than  an  English  soldier’s.  I 


had  the  curiosity  to  look  into  one,  and 
found  the  contents  as  follows  : — 

.  ^  A  set  of  men  for  playing  at  chess. 

“  A  small  bottle  of  scented  oil. 

“  A  small  horn,  with  pricker,  contain¬ 
ing  apparently  priming  powder. 

“  A  bundle  of  small  hollow  bamboos, 
each  containing  a  charge  of  powder, 
stopped  at  one  end  with  paper. 

“  No  ball,  or  shot.” 


EPIGRAMS. 

1. 

Here  rests  old  Marmion — hard  his  fate 
is’ 

That  folks  should  read  his  tomb-stone — 
gratis. 

2. 

Jail  Chaplain. — Cut  his  own  throat?  My 
blood  you  freeze  ! 

Ketch. — Confound  the  scrub  !tHe  grudged 
our  fees. 


TEAGUE’S  TRIAL. 

Hibernian  Teague,  whom  nature  had 
design’d, 

A  tool  by  custom,  had  the  knave  combin’d, 

As  poor  he  was  as  poverty  could  be, 

To  beg,  or  steal,  objection  none  had  he ; 

And  being  caught  while  practising  the 
latter,  -/ 

(The  scene  was  England,  when,  and  how, 
no  matter,) 

Was  soon  escorted,  almost  wit  bereft, 

To  stand  his  trial  for  the  petty  theft : 

“  Pray,  culprit,  say,  by  whom  will  you 
be  tried  ?” 

Thus  Teague  interrogated,  noughtreplied ; 

The  prompting  turnkey  whisper’d  in  his 
ear, 

tc  By  God  and  by  my  country,” — “  No, 
my  dear,” 

Quoth  Teague,  u  can  they  convince  me 
by  their  laming , 

That  Ireland’s  not  my  country  with  their 
blarneying ; 

And  God  shan’t  try  me,  nor  for  love  nor 
money, 

Because  as  he  knows  all  about  it,  honey.” 

Bonas. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  under  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  de¬ 
ferring  answers  to  our  correspondents  generally 
until  next  week.  To  Timotheus,  however,  we 
beg  to  say,  that  we  shall  feel  obliged  by  the  ex¬ 
periments  he  promises ;  to  Charles,  that  his 
offered  drawing  will  be  very  acceptable;  and  t» 
Curioso,  that  we  shall  very  shortly  use  the  auto¬ 
graphs  and  articles  he  has  favoured  us  with. 

Printed  and  Published  by  J.  L1RMBIRD, 
143,  Strand  ( near  Somerset  House ),  and  sold  by 
all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers . 
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To  a  Middlesex  freeholder  few  places  are 
better  known  than  the  Market-house, 
Brentford,  which  is  a  small  market  town 
on  the  Thames,  seven  miles  and  a  half 
from  Hyde  Park  Corner;  for  although 
London,  the  metropolis  .of  England  (we 
had  almost  said  of  the  world),  is  in  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  yet  Brentford  is  considered  the 
county  town,  and  here  the  elections  for 
the  Knights  of  the  Shire  are  held. 

Brentford  Market-house,  though  nei¬ 
ther  a  well-constructed  nor  convenient 
building,  has,  in  connection  with  the 
High-street,  a  somewhat  picturesque  ap¬ 
pearance,  as  will  be  seen  from  our  en¬ 
graving,  which  is  from  an  original  view. 
The  Market-house  is  situated  in  the  front 
of  the  Butts,  a  large  area  in  which  the 
booth  for  receiving  votes  during  the  elec¬ 
tions  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  is  erect¬ 
ed  ;  and  many  a  severe  contest  has  been 
decided  in  this  arena.  It  was  here  that 
Mr.  Wilkes  gained  his  electioneering 
triumph,  which  defeated  all  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  House  of  Commons  which 
were  made  to  exclude  him. — It  was  here 
also,  that  in  an  election  in  1768,  a  riot 
was  excited  by  persons  hired  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  the  peace,  when  Mr. 
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George  Clarke,  a  young  gentleman,  was 
murdered  with  bludgeons ;  Laurence 
Balf  and  Edward  M‘ Quirk  were  appre¬ 
hended  for  murder,  tried,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  death,  but  afterwards  par¬ 
doned  by  the  royal  prerogative,  which  is 
extremely  delicate  on  the  subject  of 
elections. 

In  1802,  the  representation  of  Middle¬ 
sex  was  most  severely  contested  by  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  offering  himself  a  candi¬ 
date  against  Mr.  Byng  and  Mr.  Main- 
waring.  Sir  Francis  and  Mr.  Byng  were 
returned,  and  conducted  in  a  sort  of  tri¬ 
umph  to  London,  where  their  success  was 
celebrated  by  a  dinner  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern.  Mr.  Mainwaring  peti¬ 
tioned  against  the  return,  and  after  three 
elections  and  petitions,  which  are  said  to 
have  cost  Sir  Francis  Burdett  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  Mr.  Mainwaring  re¬ 
signed  the  contest.  Sir  Francis,  not  risk¬ 
ing  more  money,  was  defeated,  and  a  new 
candidate,  Mr.  Mellish,  was  returned. 

Brentford  has  been  the  scene  of  other 
events  than  even  those  of  an  election  ;  in 
1016,  a  sanguinary  battle  was  fought  here 
between  Edmund  Ironside  and  Canute  the 
Dane,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated. 
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RICHMOND. 

(For  the  Mirror. ) 

Th  e  sun  was  setting  when  I  retired  from 
an  elevated  situation,  where  I  had  been 
delightfully!engaged  for  several  hours,  in 
sketching  some  of  the  beautiful  scenes  in 
Richmond  meadows.  I  now  proposed  to 
myself  a  walk,  the  preceding  part  of 
the  day  had  been  so  intensely  hot  as  to 
preclude  the  enjoyment  of  so  delightful 
an  exercise  The  choice  of  a  walk  in  a 
place  like  Richmond,  where  all  is  beauty, 
is  rather  perplexing,  the  more  so  to  him 
who  pays  his  first  visit.  We  are  inva¬ 
riably  at  a  loss  to  know,  out  of  the  vast 
number  of  paths,  which  to  adopt : — 

« - - Say,  shall  we  wind 

’Mong  the  streams  ?  or  walk  the  smiling  mead  ? 
Or  court  the  forest-glades  ?  or  wander  wild 
Among  the  waving  harvests  ?  or  ascend 
*******  * 

Thy  hill,  delightful  Shene  ?*  * 

The  visitant  instinctively  proceeds  to 
the  far-famed  Hilt,  not,  however,  because 
it  commands  the  grandest  scenery  from 
its  lofty  elevation,  (for  there  are  many 
other  .delightful  spots  in  Richmond  and 
its  vicinity,  which  possess  peculiar  inte¬ 
rest),  but  because  it  is,  and  has  been  for 
many  years,  the  principal  resort  of  stran¬ 
gers  during  the  summer  months.  On  my 
first  visit,  I  was  likewise  induced,  from 
the  general  impulse,  to  proceed  to  the 
hill. 

The  prospect  from  this  site  is  certainly 
enchanting.  The  woods,  villas,  and 
meadows  are  beautifully  diversified  with 
cultivated  spots  of  ground  and  luxuriant 
retreats,  which  cannot  fail  to  fill  the  mean¬ 
est  spectator  with  rapture.  I  involunta¬ 
rily  exclaimed  with  the  poet : — 

“  Enchanting  vale  !  beyond  whate’er  the  Muse 
‘Has  of  Achaia  or  Hesperia  sung  ! 

O  vale  of  bliss  !  0  softly-swelling  hills  ! 

On  which  the  power  of  cultivation  lies, 

And  joys  to  see  the  wonder  of  his  toil. 

Heavens !  what  a  goodiy  prospect  spreads 
around, 

Of  hills,  and  dales,  and  woods,  and  lawns,  and 
spires, 

And  glittering  towns,  and  gilded  streams,  till  all 
The  stretching  landscape  into  smoke  decays  !* 

Among  the  various  distinguished  men 
who  have  resided  at  Richmond,  was  the 
poet  Thomson.  The^  house  he  once 
occupied  (since  designated  Rossdale 
House),  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Kew  Foot- 
1  ane,  and  the  table  in  the  garden,  on 
which  he  wrote,  is  also  to  be  seen.  He 
was  buried  in  the  west  end  of  the  north 
aisle  of  Richmond  church. 

*  The  ancient  name  for  Richmond,  signifying 
n  Saxon,  splendour. 


It  were  an  endless  task  to  enumerate 
the  gentlemen's  seats  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Richmond,  though  many  of  them, 
from  their  picturesque  situations,  deserve 
particular  notice.  Earl  Fitzwilliam’s,  on 
Richmond  Green,  coptains  some  curious 
antiquities. 

The  Observatory,  erected  by  his  late 
Majesty,  contains  a  valuable  collection 
of  astronomical  instruments,  among  which 
are  found  a  mural  arch  of  eight  feet  radius, 
a  zenith  sector  of  twelve  feet,  a  ten -feet 
reflector,  made  by  Dr.  Herschell;  and 
the  movable  dome  contains  a  fine  equa¬ 
torial  instrument.  This  building  also 
possesses  a  collection  of  subjects  in  natural 
history,  an  extensive  apparatus  for  phi¬ 
losophical  experiments,  and  a  collection 
of  curious  ores  from  the  Hartz  Forest,  in 
Germany.  The  Observatory  is  situated 
in  the  Royal  Gardens. 

Before  I  conclude  T  must  observe,  that 
the  steam-boats  render  Richmond  ex¬ 
tremely  lively,  as  they  convey  strangers 
of  all  denominations  from  the  metropo¬ 
lis,  daily.  The  steam-boats  commence 
running  to  Richmond  about  the  middle 
of  March,  and  continue  until  the  latter 
end  of  October.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  some  of  all  sorts  resort 
here,  with  feelings  very  different.  The 
man  of  taste  surveys  the  nice  beauties  of 
art,  with  a  feeling  perfectly  his  own, 
while  the  poet  admires  the  oriental  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  hamlet  with  enthusiasm. 
Some  resort  here  only  for  the  excursion 
on  the  water,  and  return  home  with  little 
profit ;  but  that  man  must  be  callous  in¬ 
deed,  who  beholds  the  beauties  of  mingled 
nature  and  art  without  some  emotion. 

G.  W.  N. 


FANCY. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

*Tis  said  a  lively  lass  one  day. 

Who  at  a  joke  would  wink, 

Once  asked  a  linen-draper  gay 
For  ribbons  that  were  pink. 

He  being  merry,  showed  her  blue," 
(Presuming  on  his  wit). 

And  said,  “  He  thought  it  well  might  do. 
If  pink  she’d  fancy  it.* 

Agreed,*  she  said,  and  he  content. 
Enclosed  it  with  a  smile. 

In  paper  neat,  but  was  intent 
Upon  her  purse  the  while. 

She  took  it  straight,  “  Good  Sir,  adieu. 
No  cash  from  me,*  she  said, 

“  As  fancy  makes  &  pink  a  bine, 

Pray  fancy  that  you’re  paid .” 

St.  John-street.  E.  Clarke. 
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ANECDOTES. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

r  the  biter  bit. 

A  butter  woman  who  regularly  at¬ 
tended  Chester  market,  was  one  day  ob¬ 
served  by  a  countryman  to  put  a  half-crown 
piece  into  a  lump  of  butter,  being  consci¬ 
ous  that  it  was  not  full  weight.  The 
inquest  came  round — the  lump  was  weigh¬ 
ed  and  not  found  wanting.  The  coun¬ 
tryman,  who  all  this  time  had  been  on 
the  look  out,  now  stepped  forward  and 
purchased  a  few  of  the  lumps  on  the  top 
of  the  basket,  and  not  wishing  to  appear  to 
know  of  the  prize  he  had  obtained,  walked 
off',  leaving  the  old  woman  to  lament  her 
loss. 

THE  POETICAL  FARMER. 

A  farmer,  who  resided  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Chester,  came  on  market 
days  to  sell  his  butter,  his  name  was 
Samuel  Hopley,  but  was  more  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  44  Sam.  Hopley, 
the  rhymer.”  He  was  a  great  punster, 
and,  in  his  way,  a  very  amusing  compa¬ 
nion.  An  old  friend  met  him  one  day 
returning  home  with  his  butter,  and  ex- 
ressed  his  surprise  at  his  not  having 
isposed  of  it,  when  he  was  answered  by 
Sam.  Hopley  in  the  following  words  : — 

a  I  might  as  well  have  asked  eleven, 

As  a  farthing  above  seven. 

I  lowered  it  two-pence  under  ten, 

But  was  forced  to  bring  it  home  again.* 

LONG  AND  SHORT. 

Some  years  back,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Liverpool,  there  resided  a  man  of  a 
very  uncommon  stature  ;  he  was  one  day 
walking  through  the  exchange  rooms  in 
that  town,  when  taking  from  his  pocket  a 
pencil,  wrote  as  follows  : — 
a  He  that  can  write  as  high  as  I, 

Will  make  a  man  before  he  die.* 

The  extraordinary  height  at  which  the 
above  lines  were  written  attracted  much 
attention,  it  was  not  long  before  many 
hundreds  visited  the  spot ;  amongst 
the  numerous  visitors  was  a  very  little 
drummer,  who,  with  as  much  dignity  as 
he  was  master  of,  marched  up  amongst 
the  throng,  and  with  a  pencil  wrote  the 
following  answer  : — 

*  1  will  write  as  high  as  I  can ; — 

Its  not  every  tall  fellow  that  makes  a  man  * 

H.  S. 

OUTLAWRY— HOW  ANCIENT. 

j 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror. ) 

Sir, — Some  of  your  readers  may,  perhaps, 
derive  the  antiquity  of  Outlawry  from 
Cain,  who,  for  the  murder  of  his  brother, 
I  2 


was,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
law,  or  as  the  ancient  English  would  say, 
a  44  friendless  man  however,  although 
we  cannot  ascend  so  high  as  Cain,  certain 
it  is,  that  this  kind  of  punishment  is 
very  ancient,  for  Caesar,  speaking  of  the 
Druids,  saith  thus,  44  Whosoever  he  is 
that  obeys  not  their  sentence,  they  forbid 
him  their  sacrifices,  which  is  amongst  them 
the  most  grievous  of  punishments  ;  for 
they  who  are  thus  interdicted,  are  ac¬ 
counted  in  the  number  of  the  most  impious 
and  wicked, — all  people  shunning  them, 
and  refusing  their  conversation,  lest  they 
should  receive  damage  by  the  infection 
thereof ;  nor  is  justice  to  be  afforded  them 
at  their  desire,  nor  any  honour  allowed 
unto  them.” 

Bracton  describes  the  nature  of  our 
English  Outlawry  thus  : — 44  When  any 
person  is  outlawed  justly,  and  according 
to  the  law  of  the  land,  let  us  see  what  he 
suffers  by  this  his  Outlawry,  if  after  the 
fourth  summons  he  doth  not  appear. 
First,  therefore,  be  it  known,  he  forfeits 
his  country  and  the  kingdom,  and  becom- 
eth  a  banished  man  ;  such  an  one  as  the 
English  call  utlaugh ,  but  anciently  they 
had  wont  to  call  him  a  44  friendless  man,” 
whereby  it  seemeth  he  forfeiteth  his  friends, 
so  that  if  after  such  outlawry  and  expul¬ 
sion,  any  one  shall  willingly  give  him 
food,  and  entertain  him,  or  knowingly 
converse  with  him  in  any  sort  whatever, 
or  shall  shelter  him  and  hide  him,  he  is 
to  undergo  the  same  punishment  as  the 
person  outlawed  ought  to  do,  which  is  to 
lose  all  his  goods,  and  also  his  life,  un¬ 
less  it  please  the  king  to  be  more  merciful 
to  him,  &c. 

I  remain, 

Your  constant  reader, 

C.  P. 


MATRIMONIAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Of  the  blessings  of  matrimony  every 
single  person  dreams,  and  many  who 
have  passed  the  rubicon  of  celibacy  bear 
honourable  testimony  to  its  advantages  ; 
so  convinced  indeed  were  the  ancients  of 
the  benefit  of  matrimony,  that  they  im¬ 
posed  a  fine  on  all  bachelors  at  a  certain 
age,  and  even  in  some  places  compelled 
them  to  marry. 

“  Who  then  would  live  alone,  and  be 
An  useless  burden  to  the  state, 

And  spend  in  lonesome  misery 
A  life  that  wise  men  execrate. 

No  longer,  then,  reproach  endure, . 

But  seek  a  loving,  faitbful^vife, 

At  Hymen’s  altar  bliss  secure, 

And  taste  the  sweets  of  wedded  life.* 

Who  indeed  would  ’  live  alone,  when"the 
rage  for  joint_stock  companies  has  been  so 
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well  directed,  as  in  the  establishment  of 
an  Imperial  Matrimonial  Association,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  prospectus, 
which  we  have  copied  from  the  Times 
newspaper. 

With  a  view  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  individuals,  and  increase  the  prosperity 
and  population  of  the  country,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  by  and  through  the  means  of  a 
Joint  Stock  Company,  to  afford  opportu¬ 
nities  to  all  those  who  are  desirous  of  en¬ 
tering  into  the  holy  state  of  matrimony, 
of  meeting  with  those  who  are  similarly 
disposed,  to  afford  facilities  to  all  those 
who  devoutly  wish  to  bring  about  so 
blessed  a  consummation,  so  interesting 
and  delightful  a  connexion. 

The  means  which  the  projectors  of  this 
association  intend  to  adopt,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  accomplishing  objects  so  desirable 
and  important,  are, 

1st.  To  open  a  suite  of  rooms  in  a  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  the  metropolis,  furnished 
with  journals,  magazines,  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  &c.,  to  which  members  of  both 
sexes  shall  have  free  access  at  all  times, 
for  the  purpose  of  reading,  conversing, 
and  discussing  questions  upon  love,  ma¬ 
trimony,  and  other  subjects  connected 
therewith. 

2nd.  As  music  is  acknowledged  by  all 
to  be  highly  conducive  to  the  excitation 
and  perpetuation  of  the  tender  passion, 
it  is  proposed  to  have  an  amateur  concert 
nf  vocal  and  instrumental  music  twice  a 
week,  at  which  members  only  shall  be 
.allowed  to  attend,  and  such  pieces  per¬ 
formed  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  amongst 
themselves. 

3rd.  In  order  to  prevent  the  intrusion 
of  any  but  respectable  and  single  persons, 
male  and  female  investigators  shall  be 
appointed,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  inquire 
into  the  character,  circumstances,  &c.,  of 
every  individual  desirous  of  becoming  a 
member  of  the  association.. 

4th.  That  each  member  pay  upon  ad¬ 
mission  the  sum  of  ten  guineas,  and  five 
guineas  annually,  while  he  or  she  continue 
a  member  of  this  association  ;  and  that 
every  member,  female  as  well  as  male, 
who.  shall  obtain  a  wife  or  husband  by 
and  through  the  means  of  this  association, 
shall  each  pay  the  sum  of  20/.  on  the  day 
of  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  ;  the 
said  sum  to  be  added  to  the  general  fund, 
for  which  the  benefit  of  the  shareholders, 
deducting  10  per  cent,  from  the  amount 
of  the  profits,  for  the  purpose  of  consti¬ 
tuting  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  decayed 
and  withered  members,  if  any  there 
should  be  at  the  expiration  of  20  years 
from  the  date  hereof. 

5th.  That  this  association  be  called  and 

instituted  the  “  Imperial  Matrimonial 


Association  and  that  there  shall  be  » 
President,  24  directors,  managing  com¬ 
mittee,  a  treasurer,  a  corresponding  se¬ 
cretary,  M.C.  investigator. 

6th.  That  a  sum  of  20,000/.  be  raised 
in  two  hundred  100/.  shares,  the  sum  of 
20/.  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser,  as  a  de¬ 
posit  on  each  share,  and  the  said  pur¬ 
chaser  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  pay 
the  part  or  parts  of  the  remainder  due 
upon  the  share  or  shares,  whenever  called 
upon  so  to  do. 

As  the  advantages  likely  to  be  derived 
from  such  an  association  (in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view)  may  be  appreciated  by  all, 
it  is  useless  to  say  that  a  more  eligible 
method  of  investing  capital  could  not  be 
devised.  Consequently,  the  demand  for 
shares  is  expected  to  be  proportionable  to 
the  advantages  anticipated.  Therefore, 
all  who  wish  to  obtain  shares  in  this 
highly  advantageous  concern,  would  do 
well  to  apply,  without  delay,  to  the  Se¬ 
cretary  pro.  tern. 

*  SlMON  SlNGLEONE. 
Hope  Office,  Addle  Court . 

Joking  apart,  this  scheme,  which  we 
need  not  say  is  written  in  pure  banter,  i3 
not  half  so  extravagant  or  absurd  as  many 
of  the  foolish  speculations  on  which  it  is 
a  good-natured  quiz. — Ed. 


HEALTHS  AND  WISHES. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Here’s  a  health  to  the  Monarch,  and  long  may 
he  reign. 

With  a  health  to  the  men  that  his  glory  maintain, 

Here’s  a  health  to  his  people  so  valiant  and  free, 

And  a  health  to  his  champions  by  land  and  by 
sea. 

Here’s  a  health  to  the  splendour  and  strength  of 
the  realm. 

With  a  health  to  the  wisdom  that  pilots  the  helm; 

Here’s  a  health  to  the  man  that  no  bribe  can 
subdue. 

And  a  health  to  the  heart  that  is  honest  and  true. 

Here’s  a  health  to  our  commerce,  the  first  in  the 
world. 

With  success  to  our  sails,  wheresoever  unfurl’d  ; 

Here’s  a  health  to  that  city,  all  cities  surpasses — 

The  City  of  London,  its  freemen  and  lasses. 

Here’s  a  health  to  our  senators.  Commons  and 
Peers, 

With  the  wish  may  their  good  deeds  increase 
with  their  years ; 

Here’s  a  health  to  the  face  wearing  Charity's 
smile. 

And  its  great  Institutions,  the  boast  of  our  isle. 

Here’s  a  health  to  that  structure  our  ancestors 
plann’d, 

Britain’s  free  Constitution,  and  pride  of  the 
land, 

Here’s  a  wish  may  its  basis  so  noble  and  fine. 

With  time,  and  time  only  be  found  to  decline. 
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Here's  a  health  to  our  artisans’ genius  arid  skill, 

With  a  health  to  our  lYade,  Britous trade  where 
they  will ; 

Here’s  a  health  to  all  friends  both  in  country 
and  town, 

With  a  health  in  a  bumper  to  England's  renown. 

Here's  a  health  to  all  maidens,  fair  widows,  and 
wives, 

With  a  wish  may  they  revel  in  bliss  all  their 
lives ; 

Here’s  a  health  to  the  young  and  a  health  to  the 
old, 

May  their  hearts  Jill  with  pleasure,  their  pockets 
with  gold. 

Here’s  a  health— and  a  warm  one — from  Liber¬ 
ty’s  breast. 

May  our  taxes  grow  lighter,  an  &  firesides  blest  ; 

Here's  a  health  to  the  Mirror’s  supporters  and 
friends, 

And  a  health  to  their  welfare  till  time  itself  ends. 

Utopia. 


LEAVES  FROM  A  JOURNAL. 
No.  VII. 

HELM-A-LEE. 

A  sailor  taking  a  walk  in  the  fields, 
perceived  a  mad  bull  rapidly  advancing 
towards  him,  evidently  with  no  good  in¬ 
tentions  as  to  his  person.  “  Helm-a-lee, 
messmate,”  he  cried  out  at  the  very  top 
of  his  voice,  “  helm-a-lee.”  The  mad 
bull,  however,  probably  not  comprehend¬ 
ing  his  injunction  did  not  pay  it  implicit 
obedience,  but  speedily  levelled  his  wor¬ 
thy  adviser  with  the  grass.  “  There, 
you  stupid,”  said  the  tar,  as  he  raised 
himself,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  on 
his  elbow,  “  Didn’t  I  tell  you,  you’d 
run  foul  o’me.” 

INGENIOUS  UNDERSTRAPPER. 

The  following  anecdote  is,  I  perceive, 
omitted  in  the  entertaining  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  Michael  Kelly : — The  person 
who  originally  acted  the  Exempt  in  Hol- 
crojt's  Tale  of  Mystery ,  had  met  with 
some  offence  from  honest  Mike,  and  took 
the  following  ingenious  way  of  publicly 
expressing  it : — When  in  the  course  of 
his  part  he  read  the  proclamation  for 
the  apprehension  of  Romaldi,  to  Mi- 
chelli ,  the  miller,  he  added,  u  And 
search  yon  mill,  I  suspect  Michelli 
(Mic.  Kelly  as  he  pronounced  it)  to  be  a 
rogue  and  a  rascal.” 

THE  devil’s  OWN. 

When  the  volunteering  furor  was  at  its 
height,  a  regiment  was  formed  out  of  the 
effective  benchers  and  students  of  the 
inns  of  court.  This  formidable  legion 
was,  in  contradistinction  to  the  King’s 
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Own,  the  Prince’s  Own,  &c.,  christened 
by  a  wag,  “  the  Devil's  Oum.” 

HALF-PRICE. 

A  two-penny-post  letter  of  import, 
ance  was  brought  to  the  veteran  John¬ 
stone,  late  at  the /play-house,  when  he  was 
just  about  to  commence  the  performance 
of  Looney  Mac  Twolter.  He  tendered 
the  fellow  a  penny.  “  It’s  double  that, 
Sir,”  said  the  emissary  of  Freeling. 
“Double  that,  indeed  ?”  said  Johnstone, 
“  I  know  it  is  in  general,  but  don’t  you 
see,  mavourneen,  that  just  now  it’s  half- 
price.” 

the  charlatan. 

A  frenchman  who  was  neither  a  down¬ 
right  Royalist  nor  Bonapartean,  pointing 
out  to  a  friend  the  statue  of  Napoleon  at 
the  Place  Carousel,  where  a  chariot  stands 
near  him,  as  if  to  convey  him  to  battle, 
used  the  following  words  : — “  Voila  Bo¬ 
naparte  le  char  V attend"  (le  charlatan). 

ETYMOLOGICAL  GLEANINGS. 

y 

An  eminent  etymologist  derives  the 
names  of  Pityus,  the  place  to  which  the 
Grecians  sent  their  exiles,  from  the  con¬ 
stant  exclamation  the  poor  fellows  utter¬ 
ed  of  “  Pity  us,”  forgetting  they  did  not 
speak  English.  With  the  same  wonder¬ 
ful  acumen  the  learned  Matthew  Henry 
in  his  edition  of  the  Bible,  derives  the 
name  of  the  land  of  Nod  from  the  trem¬ 
bling  or  nodding  of  Cain  when  he  entered 
it  after  the  death  of  Abel. 

THE  LONG-NOSED  MONARCH. 

Charles  the  Fifth,  who  had  an  im¬ 
mense  long  nose,  delighted  to  ramble  in 
disguise  amidst  the  purlieus  of  Vienna. 
One  day,  meeting  with  a  tinker  who  was 
talking  rather  disrespectfully  of  the  mo¬ 
narch,  he  asked  him  what  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint  he  had.  “  Oh,  said  he,  “  none 
in  particular,  but  then  the  king  has  such 
a  long  nose.” 

BLESSINGS  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

The  king  on  his  late  visit  to  Hanover, 
found  that  an  old  man  of  seventy  had 
never  stirred  out  of  the  walls  of  his  na¬ 
tive  town.  He  was  called  to  the  king 
and  promised  a  pension  of  some  value  as 
he  was  poor,  on  condition  that  he  should 
forfeit  it  if  he  ever  set  foot  out  of  the 
boundaries.  Short  as  the  king’s  stay  in 
Hanover  was,  the  man  visited  him  again 
before  he  went,  and  asked  him  for  a  pen¬ 
sion  on  some  other  conditions,  because 
his  insatiable  desire  and  uneasy  wish  to 
go  where  he  was  forbidden,  had  already 
made  him  forfeit  the  former.  The  king 
smiled,  and  gave  him  what  lie  wished. 
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PRinE  OF  TWO  KINDS. 


Amongst  the  Venetian  actors  who  visit¬ 
ed  Milan  and  performed  there,  was  one 
(whose  name  I  forget,  hut  which  may  be 
found  in  Goldoni's  Memoirs)  who  was 
born  of  respectable  parents  in  that  town. 
As  it  was  reckoned  a  disgrace  to  be  an 
actor,  he  long  refrained  from  performing 
where  he  was  so  well  known,  but  the  de¬ 
sire  of  applause,  which  his  comrades 
gained  in  plenty,  and  the  consciousness 
of  his  being  superior  to  all  the  rest  con¬ 
quered  his  pride,  and  in  a  sort  of  frenzy 
he  announced  himself  for  an  arduous 
character.  He  performed  it  throughout 
better  than  ever  he  had  done  before,  and 
at  the  conclusion,  just  as  he  made  his 
exit)  dropped  down  dead  i 

Everard  Endless. 


RUSSIAN  CORONATION. 

As  the  Coronation  of  Nicholas,  the  new 
Emperor  of  Russia,  is  expected  to  take 
place  about  May,  an  account  of  the  last 
ceremonial  of  the  sort  in  that  country  (that 
of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander)  will,  we 
doubt  not,  be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 
It  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  Moscow, 
where  the  coronation  took  place,  dated 
October  I,  1801 : — 44  The  ceremony  of 
the  young  Emperor’s  Coronation  has  been 
particularly  grand  ;  so  much  so  in  fact, 
that  I  feel  recompensed  by  the  sight,  for 
the  very  comfortless  journey  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  miles,  which  I  encountered  in  order 
to  be  present  at  it. 

44  The  Emperor  arrived  at  his  palace  in 
the  suburbs,  on  the  22nd  ult.  where  he 
continued  to  reside  till  the  27th  ;  during 
the  interim,  however,  he  repeatedly  visit¬ 
ed  the  city  in  private.  On  the  morning 
of  Sunday,  he  made  his  public  entry — the 
procession  was  led  by  the  heralds  and  the 
Grand  Duke’s  regiment  of  cavalry ;  to 
these  succeeded  a  long  line  of  empty  car¬ 
riages  belonging  to  the  nobility  ;  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  hussars,  richly  dressed,  well 
mounted,  and  in  all  respects  the  finest 
corps  I  ever  saw,  followed ;  and  then  the 
nobility  in  their  carriages  of  state,  the 
Grand  Chamberlains,  and  all  the  superior 
officers  of  the  government.  The  equi¬ 
pages  were  most  magnificent ;  the  car¬ 
riages  in  general  were  drawn  by  six  horses, 
and  attended  by  eight  servants  in  the 
richest  liveries. 

44  The  Empress  Dowager,  in  her  state 
carriage,  came  next ;  then  the  present 
Empress  (a  most  lovely  woman) ;  and 
then  the  sisters  of  the  Emperor,  followed 
by  another  regiment  of  hussars,  capari¬ 
soned  as  l?he  former. 

“  Next  in  succession  came  the  Emperor 
mounted  on  a  fine  English  horse,  with  the 


Grand  Duke  riding  on  his  right,  and  & 
vast  body  of  guards  closed  the  proces¬ 
sion. 

44  The  church  ceremony  commenced  by 
the  Archbishop  Platon  consecrating  the 
crown,  &c.  At  nine  o’clock  the  Em¬ 
press  mother  entered  the  cathedral  under 
a  salute  of  cannon  and  a  feu  de  joye ,  and 
took  her  seat,  which  was  prepared  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  throne — the  Emperor  and 
Empress  followed,  and  then  the  nobility 
of  both  sexes,  who,  most  superbly  dressed, 
were  seated  on  each  side  of  the  cathedral ; 
the  centre  was  occupied  by  those  of  the 
first  class. 

44  The  prayers  were  performed  by  the 
Archbishop  Platon,  assisted  by  the  bi¬ 
shops,  whose  dress  was  uncommonly 
magnificent ;  the  ceremonies,  music,  See. 
engaged  a  considerable  time,  and  after  a 
sermon,  suited  to  the  occasion,  two 
Bishops  advanced  with  the  crown,  and, 
under  a  salute  of  cannon,  placed  it  on  the 
head  of  the  Emperor.  The  scene  was 
grand  and  impressive,  beyond  the  power 
of  description.  The  Emperor  then  placed 
a  crown  of  the  most  exquisite  workman¬ 
ship  on  the  Empress’s  head,  discharges 
of  artillery  giving  weight  to  the  solem¬ 
nity. 

44  After  the  ceremonies  of  the  church 
were  over,  their  Majesties  walked  round 
the  Kremlin,  under  a  canopy  of  gold’and 
silver,  and  proceeded  to  the  hall  to 
dinner. 

44  The  cathedral  is  small,  but  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  managed  with  singular  preci¬ 
sion.  The  English  gentlemen,  of  whom 
17  were  present,  had  seats  assigned  them, 
and,  to  avoid  confusion,  were,  with  all 
the  other  spectators,  except  such  as  form¬ 
ed  the  procession,  obliged  to  attend  at 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

44  The  illuminations  of  the  city  con¬ 
tinued  for  three  nights.  The  Kremlin  is 
particularly  adapted  for  such  an  exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  was  uncommonly  brilliant. 

44  The  English  and  other  strangers  were 
presented  to  their  Majesties  on  Tuesday, 
and  in  the  evening  there  was  a  splendid 
ball  at  court. 

44  The  rejoicings  are  enthusiastic.  To¬ 
day  a  fete  is  to  be  given  to  the  populace — 
a  large  field  is  enclosed,  and  tables 
placed  for  the  accommodation  of  many 
thousands,  and  a  profusion  of  wines  and 
viands  are  prepared,  with  a  variety  of 
amusements. 

44  The  weather  has  been,  and  continues 
to  be,  uncommonly  favourable. 

44  Thirty  thousand  persons  were  enter¬ 
tained  at  dinner  at  Moscow  on  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  Coronation.  The  wine  flowed 
from  fountains.  The  happy  event  was 
followed  by  a  Proclamation,  ordering  the 
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suppression  of  the  recruiting  service  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  remis¬ 
sion  of  the  fines  not  collected,  and  the 
release  of  the  insolvent  debtors  of  the 
crown.” 


Jbclect  JSiograpljg, 

No.  XXXIX. 

CHARLES  INCLEDON. 

Tins  first  of  English  vocalists,  who  for 
thirty  or  forty  years  was  a  great  and  de¬ 
served  favourite  with  the  public,  died  at 
Worcester,  where  he  has  been  living  some 
time,  on  the  11th  instant.  Incledon  was 
a  native  of  Cornwall,  in  which  county  his 
father  was  a  medical  practitioner.  At  the 
age  of  eight  years,  he  was  articled  to  the 
celebrated  Jackson,  of  Exeter,  a  master 
fully  capable  of  cultivating  the  talents  of 
his  pupil.  Young  Incledon  made  a  rapid 
progress,  and  his  fine  voice  and  scientific 
acquirements  soon  rendered  him  the  fa¬ 
vourite  of  all  the  lovers  and  practisers  of 
music  in  the  vicinity  of  Exeter.  He, 
however,  was  so  averse  to  the  restraint  he 
was  under  at  tile  cathedral,  that,  after  re¬ 
maining  with  Jackson  six  or  seven  years, 
he  left  Exeter,  and,  unknown  to  his  friends, 
entered,  in  the  year  1779,  as  a  sailor, 
on  board  the  Formidable.  He  sailed  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  continued  in  the 
navy  for  four  years,  during  which  time  he 
was  in  several  engagements.  His  vocal 
abilities  gained  him  the  notice  of  many 
distinguished  officers,  among  whom  were 
Admiral  Hervey,  Lord  Mulgrave,  and 
Admiral  Pigot ;  the  former  of  whom  hav¬ 
ing  ascertained  from  him  how  he  had  been 
brought  up,  they  all  advised  him  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  stage,  and  furnished  him  with 
letters  of  recommendation  to  Colman ;  but 
the  manager  was  blind  to  his  merits,  and 
the  letters  were  of  course,  useless.  Incle¬ 
don,  nevertheless,  determined  to  persist  in 
his  stage  pursuits,  and  he  consequently, 
about  1793,  joined  Collins’s  company  at 
Southampton,  where  he  appeared  as 
Alphonso ,  in  the  Castle  of  Andalusia. 
After  having  played  with  this  company 
for  twelve  months,  he  was  invited  to  Bath. 
At  Bath,  however,  it  was  some  time  be¬ 
fore  he  attained  his  full  popularity.  It 
was  to  the  friendship  of  Rauzzini  that  he 
was  indebted  for  being  brought  forward 
in  a  manner  which  he  deserved.  ‘  His  ta¬ 
lents  were  also  cultivated  by  Rauzzini 
with  the  utmost  care.  It  was  in  October 
1790,  that. Incledon  made  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  on  a  London  stage,  in  the  character 
of  Dermot ,  in  the  Poor  Soldier ,  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre.  Though  deriving  little 
from  the  helps  of  science,  or  from  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  scientific  men,  with  the  excep¬ 


tion  of  the  short  instruction  he  reoei  ml 
from  Rauzzini,  and  with  scarcely  any 
other  guide  than  nature,  or  other  aid  than 
voice,  ear,  confidence,  and  an  infelt  de¬ 
light  in  the  practice  of  singing,  the  name 
of  Incledon  soon  spread  itself  among  the 
great  body  of  the  public.  His  vocal  en¬ 
dowments  were  certainly  considerable;  he 
had  a  voice  of  uncommon  power,  both  in 
the  natural  and  falsetto.  The  former 
was  from1  A  to  G,  a  compass  of  about 
fourteen  notes,  the  latter  he  could  use 
from  D  to  E  or  F,  or  about  ten  notes. 
His  natural  voice  was  full  and  open,  nei¬ 
ther  partaking  of  the  reed  nor  the  string,  ' 
and  sent  forth  without  the  smallest  arti¬ 
fice  ;  and  such  was  its  ductility,  that 
when  he  sang  pianissimo ,  it  retained  its 
original  quality.  His  falsetto  was  rich, 
sweet,  and  brilliant,  but  totally  unlike 
the  other.  He  took  it  without  prepara¬ 
tion,  according  to  circumstances,  either 
about  D,  E,  or  F,  or  ascending  an  octave, 
which  was  Lis  most  frequent  custom  ;  he 
could  use  it  with  facility,  and  execute  in 
it  ornaments  of  a  certain  class  with  volu¬ 
bility  and  sweetness.  His  shake  was 
good,  and  his  intonation  much  more  cor¬ 
rect  than  is  common  to  singers  so  imper¬ 
fectly  educated.  His  pronunciation  of 
words,  however,  was  coarse,  thick,  and 
vulgar.  His  fort  was  ballad,  and  ballad 
not  of  the  modern  cast  of  whining  or 
want  of  sentiment,  but  the  original,  manly, 
energetic  strain  of  an  earlier  and  better 
age  of  English  poesy  and  English  song 
writing,  such  as  Black-eyed  Susan ,  and 
The  Storm ,  the  bold  and  cheering  hunt¬ 
ing  song,  or  the  love  song  of  Shield, 
breathing  the  chaste,  simple  grace  of  ge¬ 
nuine  English  melody. 

We  cannot,  perhaps,  better  close  this 
notice  of  our  old  favourite,  than  with  the 
following  communication  from  a  corres¬ 
pondent  ;  though  had  the  writer  been 
more  charitable  we  should  have  been 
better  pleased : — 

AN  EPITAPH 

On  that  once  celebrated  British  Minstrel, 
Charles  Incledon,  Esq. 

IN  IMITATION  OF  GRAY’S  EPITAPH. 

(  For  the  Mirror.) 

Here  rests  from  song  and  bacchanalian  mirth, 

A  wag,  to  music,  glee,  and  song  well  known, 
Apollo  frown’d  not  on  his  humble  birth. 

And  rosy  Bacchus  mark’d  him  for  his  own. 

True  to  that  god,  sincere  as  to  his  lass. 

The  god  an  ample  recompense  did  send  ; — 

He  gave  the  minstrel  all  he  had — a  glass  ; 

’Tw’as  ail  he  wish’d — ’Iwas  dearer  than  a 
friend. 

But  of"his  failings  here  no  more  disclose. 

He  had  his  virtues,  let  them  step  between. 

And  say,  *  Poor  Charley  !  sleep  in  soft  repose, 
’Till  Nature's  God  shall  change  the  gloomy 
scene.5*  T.  W,  B— -k. 
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SIR  JAMES  THORNHILL. 

Sir  James  Thornhill,  the  celebrated 
painter  of  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul’s,  and 
of  the  halls  of  Greenwich  Hospital  and 
Blenheim,  was  born  in  1675.  He  prac¬ 
tised  originally  as  a  house-painter,  but 
afterwards  applied  to  historical  subjects, 
and  with  so  much  success  that  he  equalled 
the  best  painters  of  his  time.  In  1719?  he 
was  appointed  historical  painter  to  Geo.  I. 
and  in  a  few  months  afterwards  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  several  extensive  works ;  but 
the  advantages  he  derived  from  them 
were  not  always  equal  to  his  merit  or  his 
labour.  The  taste  of  the  age  was  not 
favourable  to  genius,  the  artist  being  paid 
according  to  the  space  covered  rather 
than  the  value  of  the  painting.  Thus, 
for  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  Sir  James 
was  paid  40s.  per  square  yard ;  and  for 
the  hall  of  Blenheim,  25s.  An  anecdote 
is  related  of  him,  which  is  not  unworthy 
of  notice  :  “  That  while  painting  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul’s  he  approached  so 
nearly  the  edge  of  the  scaffold,  to  observe 
the  effect  of  his  work,  that  he  was  saved 
from  being  dashed  to  pieces  by  his  ser¬ 
vant,  who,  seeing  his  danger,  instan¬ 
taneously  cast  a  pot  of  colour  at  the 
figures,  which  caused  him  to  rush  for¬ 
ward  for  their  preservation,  and  was  thus 
the  means  of  preserving  him  from  de¬ 
struction.” — He  died  at  his  seat  at  Thorn¬ 
hill,  near  Weymouth,  in  1734,  leaving  a 
son  and  daughter,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
married  to  the  celebrated  Hogarth. 

G.  B*****e. 


DANIEL  GUM. 

Daniel  Gum  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
Linkinhorne,  in  Cornwall,  about  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  last  century,  and  was 
bred  a  stone-cutter.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  life  he  was  remarkable  for  his  love  of 
reading  and  a  degree  of  reserve,  even  ex¬ 
ceeding  what  is  observable  in  persons  of 
studious  habits.  By  close  application 
Daniel  acquired,  even  in  his  youth,  a 
considerable  stock  of  mathematical  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and,  in  consequence,  became  cele¬ 
brated  throughout  the  parishes.  Called 
by  his  occupation  to  hew  blocks  of  gra¬ 
nite  on  the  neighbouring  commons,  and 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  that  great 
natural  curiosity  called  the  Cheese-wiing, 
he  discovered  near  this  spot  an  immense 
block,  whose  upper  surface  was  an  inclined 
plane.  This,  it  struck  him,  might  be 
made  the  roof  of  a  habitation  such  as  he 
desirej,  sufficiently  secluded  from  the 
busy  haunts  of  men  to  enable  him  to  pur¬ 
sue  his  studies  without  interruption,  whilst 
it  was  contiguous  to  the  scene  of  his  daily 


labour.  Immediately  Daniel  went  to 
work,  and  cautiously  excavating  the  earth 
underneath  to  nearly  the  extent  of  the 
stone  above,  he  obtained  a  habitation 
which  he  thought  sufficiently  commodious. 
The  sides  he  lined  with  stone,  cemented 
with  lime,  whilst  a  chimney  was  made, 
by  perforating  the  earth  at  one  side  of  the 
roof.  From  the  elevated  spot  on  which 
stood  this  extraordinary  dwelling,  could 
be  seen  Dartmoor  and  Exmoor  on  the 
east ;  Hartland  on  the  north  ;  the  sea  and 
the  port  of  Plymouth  on  the  south ;  and 
St.  Austell  and  Roach  hills  on  the  west, 
with  all  the  intermediate  beautiful  see-  1 
nery.  The  top  of  the  rock  which  roofed 
his  house,  served  Daniel  for  an  observa¬ 
tory,  where,  at  every  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity,  he  watched  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies ;  and  on  the  service  of 
which,  with  his  chisel,  he  carved  a  variety 
of  diagrams,  illustrative  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  in  Euclid,  &c.  These  he 
left  behind  him,  as  evidences  of  the  pa¬ 
tience  and  ingenuity  with  which  he  sur¬ 
mounted  the  obstacles  that  his  station  in 
life  had  placed  in  the  way  of  his  mental 
improvement. 

But  the  choice  of  his  house,  and  the 
mode  in  which  he  pursued  his  studies, 
were  not  his  only  eccentricities.  His  house 
became  his  chapel  also ;  and  he  was  never 
known  to  descend  from  the  craggy  moun¬ 
tain  on  which  it  stood,  to  attend  his 
parish  church  or  any  other  place  of  wor¬ 
ship. 

Death,  which  alike  seizes  on  the  philo¬ 
sopher  and  the  fool,  at  length  found  out 
the  retreat  of  Daniel  Gum,  and  lodged 
him  in  a  house  more  narrow  than  that 
which  he  had  dug  for  himself. 


STije  ^elector; 

OR, 

CHOICE  EXTRACTS  FROM 
NEW  WORKS. 

*  _ 

A  VOICE  FROM  THE  DEEP. 

A  NAVAL  SKETCH. 

“  ‘  What  say  you,  boys,  a  caulk  or  a 
yarn  ?’  says  one  of  the  ‘  quarter-gunners,’ 
addressing  indiscriminately  the  watch  one 
night,  as  soon  as  they  were  mustered — 
‘  Oh,  let’s  have  a  yarn,  as  we’ve  eight 
hours  in,’  replied  one  of  the  top-men. 
‘  Bob  Bowers  will  spin  us  a  twist and 
away  to  the  galley  a  group  of  eight  or 
ten  instantly  repaired. 

“‘Well,  boys!’  says  Bowers,  ‘let’s 
see  what’ll  you  have  ? — one  of  the  Lee 
Virginney's,  or  the  saucy  Gee's  ?  Come, 
I’ll  give  you  a  saucy  Gee. — Well,  you 
see,  when  I  sarved  in  the  Go-along  Geey 
Captain  D***  (he  as  was  killed  at  Traf- 
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fly  gar,  aboard  the  Mars ,  seventy-four) —  West  Ingee  convoy,  as  far  as  Madery  or 
ay,  and  as  fine  a  fellow  as  ever  shipped  a  so — to  protect  ’em,,  you  know,  from  the 
swab,  or  fell  on  a  deck.  There  wam’t  a  French  privateers,  and  to  bring  back  a 
better  man  a-board  from  stem  to  starn.  pipe  o’  the  stuff  for  the  admiral ;  ay,  and 
He  knew  a  seaman’s  duty,  and  more  he  I  take  it  the  old  boy  must  have  boused- 
never  ax’d  ;  and  not  like  half  your  ca-  up  his  jib-stay  pretty  often,  for  many’s 
pering  skippers,  what  expect  unpossibili-  the  pipe  weshipped  in  the  Gee  for  him. 
ties.  It  went  against  his  grain  to  seize  a  “  Howsomever,  you  see,  we  was  or- 
"rating  up,  and  he  never  flogged  a  man  dered  to  .sail  with  one  of  these  thund’ring 
he  didn't  wince  as  if  he  felt  the  lash  him-  convoys,  the  largest  as  ever  was  gathered 
self  ! — and  as  for  starting, — blow  me  if  together  in  cove — nigh-hand  a  hundred 
he  didn’t  break  the  boatswain  by  a  court-  and  eighty  or  ninety  sail.  Let’s,  see, 
martial  for  rope’s-ending  Tom  Cox,  the  there  was  the  Polly -infamous,  sixty-four, 

captain  o’  the  fore-top,  in  Plymouth  was  our  commodore,  you  know ;  and 

Sound _ And  yet  he  wasn’t  a  man  what  ’asides  we  in  the  Gee ,  there  was  a  ship 

courted,  as  they  call  it,  pocularity  ;  for  Cravatte,  and  an  eighteen-gun  brig. — 

once  desarve  it,  you  were  sure  to  buy  it;  Well,  we  sailed  with  the  convoy  from 
but  do  your  duty  like  a  man,  and,  d — n  cove  on  St.  Patrick’s  day,  with  a  stagger- 
it,  he’d  sink  or  swim  with  you  !  ing  breeze  at  east-north-east.  We  was 

“  He  never  could  abide  to  hear  a  man  stationed  a-starn,  to  jog-up  the  dull-nns, 
abused : — Let's  see,  was’t  to  the  first  or  and  to  ‘  touch  ’em  up  in  the  bunt’  with 


second  leeftennant  he  says — no,  ’twas  the 
second — aad  blow  me,  too,  if  I  doesn’t 
think  ’twas  the  third — it  was  the  third, 
kase  I  remember,  now,  he’d  never  a  civil 
word  for  no  one.  Well,  howsomever, 
you  see,  says  the  skipper,  mocking  the 
leeftennant,  in  a  sneering  manner,  one 
morn,  who’d  just  sung  out,  ‘You  sir!’ 
you  know,  to  one  o’  the  top-men — ‘  You , 
sir,  I  mean,’  says  the  skipper,  looking 
straight  in  the  leeftennant’s  face, — ‘  pray, 
sir,’  says  he,  ‘  how  do  you  like  to  be  you 
sir'd  yourself  ?’ 

“  Well,  the  leeftennant  shams  deaf¬ 
ness,  you  know  ;  but  I’m  blowed  but  he 
heard  every  word  on’t — for  never  a  dol¬ 
phin  a-dying  tarned  more  colours  nor  he 
did  at  the  time  !  But  avast  there  a  bit, 
I’m  yawing  about  in  my  course.  How¬ 
somever,  you  know,  ’tis  but  due  to  the 
dead,  and  no  more  nor  his  memory  de- 
sarves  ;  —  so  here’s  try  again  —  small 

helm  bo — steady - ey-a.  Well,  you 

know,  the  Go-alo7ig  Gee  was  one  o’  your 
flash  Irish  cruisers — the  first  o’  your  fir- 
built  frigates — and  a  hell  of  a  clipper  she 
was  ?  Give  her  a  foot  o’  the  sheet,  and 
she’d  go  like  a  witch — but  somehow  or 
nother,  she’d  bag  on  a  bowline  to  lee¬ 
ward.*  Well,  there  was  a  crack  set  o’ 
ships  at  the  time  on  the  station.  Let’s 
see,  there  was  the  Lee  Revolushoneer 
(the  flyer,  you  know) — then  there  was  the 
fighting  Feeby — the  dashing  Dry'd ,  and 
one  or  two  more  o’  your  flash-uns  ;  but 
the  Gee  took  the  shine  on  ’em  all  in 
reefing  and  furling  ! 

“  Well,  there  was  always  a  cruiser  or 
two  from  the  station,  as  went  with  the 

*  A  judicious  remark,  though  couched  in  a 
homely  phrase;  for  it  is  now  proved  that  fir-built 
ships,  from  the  difference  of  their  specific  gra¬ 
vity,  by  no  means  holds  so  gowl  a  wind  as  our 
oak  "  meu-of  war.* 


the  buntin. 

“  Well,  a’ter  we  runs  out  of  one  o* 
your  reg’lar  easterly  gales,  what  has  more 
lives  nor  a  cat,  and  going  for  ever  like  a 
blacksmith’s  bellows,  till  it  blows  itself 
out,  we  meets  with  the  tail  of  a  westerly 
hurricane  (one  o’  your  sneezers,  you 
know).  Four  or  five  of  our  headmost  and 
leewardmost  ships,  what  tasted  the  thick 
on  it  first,  was  taken  aback  ;  two  was 
dismasted  clean  by  the  board  :  but  the 
Go-along  Gee  was  as  snug  as  a  duck  in  a 
ditch,  never  straining  as  much  as  a  rope- 
yarn  aloft,  and  as  tight  as  a  bottle  below. 

“  Well,  howsomever,  we  weathers  out 
like  a  ’Mudian  ;  though  we  lost,  to  be 
sure,  the  corporal  of  marines  overboard, 
as  was  consulting  his  ease  in  the  lee-mizen 
chains.  Well,  a’ter  the  wind  and  sea 
gets  down,  the  commodore  closes  the  con¬ 
voy,  and  sends  shipwrights  aboard  of  such 
ships  as  needed  ’em  most.?  Well,  at  last 
we  gets  into  your  regular  trades,  with 
wind  just  enough  fora  gentleman’s  yacht, 
or  to  ruffle  the  frill  of  a  lady’s  flounce  ; 
and  on  one  o’  those  nights,  as  the  convoy, 
you  know,  was  cracking-on  everything 
low-and-aloft,  looking  just  like  a  forest 
afloat — we  keeping  our  station  astarn  on 
’em  all — top-sails  low’r'd  on  the  cap — 
the  sea  as  smooth  as  Poll  Patterson’s 
tongue,  and  the  moon  as  bright  as  her 
eye — shoals  of  beneties  playing  under  the 
bows  ;  what  should  I  hear  but  a  voice  as 
was  hailing  the  ship  !  Well,  I  never 
says  nothing  till  I  looks  well  around  (for 
you  see  I’d  the  starboard  cat-head  at  the 
time) ;  so  I  waits  till  I  hears  it  again — 
when  sky-larking  Dick,  who’d  the  lar¬ 
board  look-out,  sneaks  over  and  says, 
‘  Bob,  I  say  Bob-bo,  did  you  never  hear 
nothing  just  now  ?  Well,  he  scarcely 
axes  the  question,  when  we  hears  hailing 
again — 4  Aboard  the  G — e,  ahoy— a—.’ 
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Well,  there  was  nothing,  you  know,  in 
sight  within  hail  (for  the  starnmost  ships 
of  the  convoy  were  more  nor  two  miles 
a-head) — so  I’m  d — d  if  Dick  and  myself 
wasn’t  puzzled  a  bit,  for  we  warn’t  just 
then  in  old  Badgerbag’s  track.*  Well, 
we  looks  broad  on  the  bows,  and  under 
the  bows,  and  over  the  bows,  and  every¬ 
where  round  we  could  look  ;  when  the 
voice  now,  nearing  us  fast,  and  hailing 
again,  we  sees  something  as  white  as  a 
sheet  on  the  water !  Well,  I  looks  at 
Dick,  and  Dick  looks  at  me — neither  of 
us  never  saying  nothing,  you  know,  at 
the  time — when  looking  again,  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  4  I’m  d — d,’  says  I, 
‘  if  it  isn’t  the  corporal’s  ghost !’ — 4  I’m 
d — d  if  it  isn’t,’  says  Dick,  and  aft  he 
flies  to  make  the  report.  Well,  I  felt 
summut  or  so  queerish  a  bit  (though  I 
says  nothing  to  no  one,  you  know),  for 
*twas  only  a  fortnight  afore  the  corporal 
and  I  had  a  bit  of  a  breeze  ’bout  taking 
my  pot  off  the  Are.  4  Well,’  says  the 
voice,  4  will  you  heave  us  a  rope  ?  I 
don’t  want  a  boat !’  was  the  cry.  4  D — n 
it,  ghost  or  no  ghost,’  says  I,  4  I’ll  give 
you  a  rope,  if  it’s  even  to  hang  you  so 
flying,  you  see,  to  the  chains,  I  takes  up 
a  coil  in  my  fist,  and  heaves  it  hand¬ 
somely  into  his  hands.  Well,  I  was  as 
mum  as  a  monk,  till  he  fixes  himself  in 
the  bight  of  a  bowling-knot ;  when,  look¬ 
ing  down  on  his  phiz,  says  I,  just  quietly 
over  my  breath,  4  Is  that  Corporal  Crag  ?’ 
says  I. — 4  Corporal  Hell!’  says  he,  4  why 
don’t  you  haul  up  ?’ — Well,  I  sings  out 
for  some-un  to  lend  us  a  fist  (for  Dick 
was  afeard  to  come  forward  again — and 
I’m  blow’d  but  the  leeftennant  himself 
was  as  shy  as  the  rest  of  the  watch).  So 
I  sings  out  again  for  assistance ;  for  there 
was  the  unfortunate  fellow  towing  along¬ 
side  like  a  hide  what  was  soft’ning  in 
soak. — 4  Will  no  one  lend  us  a  hand  ?’ 
says  I,  i  or  shall  I  turn  the  jolly  adrift, 
and  be  d — d  to  you  ?’  Well,  this  puts 
two  o’  the  topmen,  you  see,  on  their  pluck, 
for  both  on  ’em  claps  on  the  rope,  and 
rouses  clean  into  the  chains.  Now  what 
do  you  think? — 4  Why  the  corporal’s 
ghost  to  be  sure,’  says  one  of  the  group. 
—No,  nor  the  sign  of  a  ghost — nor  a 
ghost’s  mate’s  minister’s  mate — nor  no¬ 
thing  that  looked  like  a  lubberly  lobster, 
dead  or  alive  ;  but  as  fine  a  young  fellow 
as  ever  I  see’d  in  my  days.  For,  you 
see,  the  whole  on  it  is  this  : — ’twas  no 
more  nor  a  chap  of  an  apprentice,  whose 
master  had  started  him  that  morn  ;  and 
rather  nor  stand  it  again,  he  takes  to  his 
fins  and  swims  like  a  fish  to  the  Gee — 

♦  A  name  given  by  Jack  to  Neptune,  when 
playing  tricks  on  travellers  npon  first  crossing 
the  tine. 


mind  !  the  starnmost  shij)  of  the  convoy  ! 
though  his  own  was  one  of  the  headmost;  ' 
ay,  and  running  the  risk  not  to  fetch  us, 
you  know,  nor  another  chance  to  look  to 
for  his  life.  And  why  ? — Why  ?  bekase 
the  ship  had  a  name — she  was  the 
Gee  !  !  /” 

Naval  Sketch  Book. 


WHITSUNTIDE  CUSTOMS. 

Among  the  farmers  of  Guelderland  we 
meet  with  customs  which  have  been  in 
vogue  many  centuries.  On  Whitsunday 
they  assemble  early  in  the  morning,  in 
companies,  to  attend  to  the  fields,  the 
young  women  who  are  going  to  milk  the 
cows,  and  to  regale  themselves  with  new 
milk.  These  excursions  do  not  always 
end  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  shepherdess  thus  escorted 
often  derives  but  little  gratification  from 
it ;  if  she  is  unsociable,  cross,  slovenly, 
the  first  object  that  strikes  her  eyes  is  an 
ugly  and  ridiculous  scarecrow,  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  meadow  ;  her  more 
amiable  companion  finds  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  fields  her  most  beautiful  cow 
crowned  with  flowers. 

Cabinet  of  Foreign  Voyages. 


PETER  THE  GREAT’S  HOUSE 
AT  SAARDAM.* 

We  saw  nothing  but  a  hut  made  of  planks, 
consisting  of  two  apartments,  with  nothing 
particular  in  the  construction,  and  scarcely 
any  other  furniture  than  an  old  woman, 
who  assured  us  that  her  parents  had  seen 
the  czar,  and  would  willingly  swear  that 
she  had  seen  him  herself  if  she  were  urged, 
Of  course  the  partition  and  the  chimney- 
piece  are  covered  with  a  multitude  of 
names.  The  most  remarkable  is  that  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  who,  on  a  tablet 
of  white  marble  let  into  the  wall  for  the 
purpose,  has  imitated  the  noble  brevity'of 
Catharine  the  Second,  having  carved  on 
it  the  words  Petro  primo  Alexander  pri¬ 
mus.  But  the  governors  and  civil  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  country,  who  accompanied  the 
emperor  on  his  visit,  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  inform  the  world  of  it,  and 
to  add  to  this  laconic  phrase  a  long  list  of 
their  titles.  Ibid. 


CORNISH  SCHOLAR. 

About  eighty  years  ago,  there  was  no 
place  of  worship  at  a  large  village  to  the 
west  of  Truro,  distant  at  least  five  miles 

♦  In  No.  CXLV.  of  the  Mirror,  is  an  en¬ 
graving  of  this  house,  so  interesting  from  its 
being  the  cottage  in  which  the  czar  resided  when 
he  worked  as  a  shipwright. 
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from  its  parish  church  ;  nor  was  there  a 
Bible  to  be  seen  :  but  there  were  one  Tes¬ 
tament  and  one  Common  Prayer-book, 
which  were  bound  together.  This  valu¬ 
able  rarity  was  the  property  of  an  old 
woman  who  kept  the  village  inn,  and, 
with  the  celebrated  history  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  was  deposited  on  a  shelf  in  the 
kitchen.  On  a  summer’s  day,  alarmed 
by  a  violent  thunder-storm,  the  villagers 
sought  shelter  under  the  roof  which  con¬ 
tained  this  sacred  deposit,  as  the  only 
place  of  safety.  To  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  anxious  inquiry  was  made 
for  Jack,  the  landlady’s  apprentice,  who 
had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  have  learnt 
his  letters.  This  lad  was  considered  a 
prodigy  ;  and,  being  found,  was  desired 
to  commence  reading  prayers  to  the  terri¬ 
fied  auditory,  who  were  on  their  knees  in 
the  common  drinking-room.  Jack  went 
to  fetch  the  Prayer-book  from  the  shelf, 
where  it  had  long  rested  beside  its  com¬ 
panion.  Unfortunately,  as  things  were 
in  a  state  of  confusion,  he  took  down  the 
latter,  and  falling  on  his  knees,  began 
reading  as  fast  as  he  could.  And,  from 
miscalling  some  words  and  misspelling 
others,  the  boy  had  continued  some  time 
before  the  error  was  discovered.  At 
length,  having  stumbled  upon  the  man 
Friday ,  his  mistress  cried  out,  “  Why, 
Jock  !  thee  hast  got  the  wrong  book  ! 
sure  thee’st  reading  prayers  out  of  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe  I” — Jack  felt  this  reproof  as 
an  insult  offered  to  his  superior  under¬ 
standing,  and  pertinaciously  continued  to 
read,  declaring,  that  “  Robinson  Crusoe 
would  as  soon  stop  the  thunder  as  the 
Prayer-book.” 

Polwhele's  Recollections. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  journals. 

AN  EVENING  PARTY. 

“  They  talked  about  the  price  of  things,  the 
fashion,  and  the  weather.” 

Mr.  Mactwigit,  of  St.  Mary  Axe,  was 
a  tallow-chandler,  and  one  of  those  hard¬ 
working,  industrious  tradesmen,  who  ge¬ 
nerally  open  their  own  shop  in  the  morning 
at  an  early  hour,  and  after  sprinkling  it, 
and  putting  things  in  order,  finish  with 
old  Bracebridge’s  soliloquy,  before  they 
go  to  breakfast : — u  Good  morning,  shop, 
now  I’ve  taken  care  of  you,  I  hope  you’ll 
take  care  of  me.” 

Parsimony  is  often  better  known  under 
the  title  of  strict  economy;  and  that,  assisted 
by  attention,  caused  a  gradual  increase  of 
wealth  to  Mr.  Mactwigit ;  until,  after 
fifteen  years  of  anxious  labour,  he  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing  his  capital  amount 


to  five  thousand  pounds.  As  he  had 
never  dreamt,  when  he  commenced  busi¬ 
ness,  of  being  in  possession  of  a  tithe- 
part  of  that  sum*  he  determined  to  enjoy 
himself,  since  he  had  obtained  an  inde¬ 
pendency,  and  was  of  the  middle  age ; 
but  how  to  do  so  most  to  his  satisfaction, 
was  the  difficulty.  Company,  beyond 
that  of  a  pipe,  he  had  no  relish  for  ;  and 
yet  a  pipe  is  but  a  dull  sort  of  unvarying 
companion.  He  wished  for  something 
entertaining,  to  keep  him  from  sleeping 
before  bed-time,  and  perhaps  afterwards  ; 
something  to  rub  the  rust  off  his  mind  ; 
to  make  him  feel  the  dignity  of  man’s 
estate  ;  something  to  rule  over ;  some¬ 
thing  alive  to  call  his  own  ;  in  short,  he 
wished  a  wife  to  crown  his  happiness, 
and  he  wished  not  in  vain ;  for  after  two 
months’  advertising  in  the  Times  and 
Chronicle ,  with  the  addition  of  a  week’s 
courtship,  he  became  the  happy  husband 
of  Miss  Margery  Trot,  spinster,  owning 
to  thirty-nine. 

The  blessed  result  of  such  an  union  as 
this  may  be  easily  anticipated,  where 
taste  on  the  female  side  was  only  to  be 
equalled  by  her  youth  and  beauty.  The 
honey -moon  appeared  to  the  poor  tallow- 
chandler  like  a  long  six,  as  if  there  was 
never  to  be  an  end  of  it ;  whilst  Mrs. 
Margery  began  to  find  the  winter’s  even¬ 
ings  long  and  tiresome  ;  for  her  husband 
had  returned  to  his  pipe  and  chimney- 
corner,  seeming  to  forget  his  dulcet  wishes, 
and  wrapt  in  smoke,  to  meditate  on  his 
former  habits  and  customs,  which  in 
themselves  constitute  the  major  part  of 
earthly  happiness  to  a  plodding  mind, 
v  What  was  to  be  done  ?  How  enliven 
the  dreary  hours  by  sober  recreation  ? 
Reading  was  out  of  the  question,  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  not 
a  book  on  the  whole  domestic  establish¬ 
ment,  excepting  the  London  Directory, 
and  that,  it  must  be  confessed,  contains 
much  more  information  than  amusement ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  the  eye -sight  of 
Mrs.  Margery  was  not  well  calculated  for 
reading  small  print  by  candle-light,  and 
spectacles  are  only  for  people  who  have 
numbered  a  certain  quantum  of  years,  of 
which  she,  by  her  own  acknowledgement, 
(and  she  must  know  best,)  had  many  yet 
to  come. 

After  some  days’  consideration,  she  de¬ 
termined  in  her  own  mind  to  have  a  few 
old  friends  every  now  and  then,  to  form 
a  comfortable,  agreeable  evening  party, 
in  St.  Mary  Axe ;  but  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  the  consent  of  her  lord  and  mas¬ 
ter  was  lirst  to  be  surmounted. 

A  close  siege  was  resolved  upon ;  and 
should  her  first  approaches  fail,  she  vowed 
within  herself  to  worry  his  life  out  until 
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he  consented.  With  this  sage  and  never- 
failing  method  of  prevailing,  as  continual 
dropping  will  wear  away  a  stone,  she 
opened  the  conference  at  night,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  getting  into  bed  : — 44  Indeed 
my  dearest  Mac,”  quoth  she,  44  these  win¬ 
ter  evenings  are  remarkably  dull,  and  you 
are  very  remarkably  dull,  my  love.  I 
have  been  contriving,  but  solely  for  your 
amusement,  my  life,  how  to  make  the 
hours  pass,  as  the  poet  says — 

“  Like  the  idle  wind,  which  we  regard  not.” 

Suppose  now,  for  instance,  we  were  just 
to  ask  neighbour  Jones  and  his  wife  to 
drop  in  one  evening  next  week.”  At  this 
momentous  crisis,  the  exclamation  44  bah’’’ 
bursting  from  Mr.  Mactwigit,  assured 
his  spouse,  like  Morgiana  in  the  Forty 
thieves,  that  it  was  44  not  yet,  but  pre¬ 
sently,”  she  must  hope  for  the  success  of 
her  projected  plan.  Foiled  in  her  first 
attempt,  though  not  in  the  least  dismayed, 
she  resolved  to  mention  the  circumstance 
again  in  the  morning,  so  soon  as  Mr.  Mac 
should  open  his  eyes  ;  likewise  at  break¬ 
fast,  and  constantly  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  until  his  ears  should  become  so 
familiarized  to  the  sound  of  44  company,” 
that  even  the  very  noise  they  might  occa¬ 
sion,  should  be  no  bar  to  his  nightly  rest. 
She  kept  her  word  in  good  earnest,  until 
after  a  fortnight’s  persevering  efforts,  poor 
Mac  groaned  his  consent  to  an  evening 
party  after  the  next  melting  day  was  over ; 
but  with  a  proviso,  that  he  was  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  as  he  pleased  abroad,  whilst 
she  entertained  her  friends  at  44  Home.” 

So  far  conqueror,  Mrs.  Margery  lost 
no  time  in  improving  the  advantage  she 
had  gained.  Two  card-tables  were  added 
to  the  first-floor  furniture,  nearly  as  good 
as  new  ;  and  a  dozen  little  notes,  with  a 
crow  quill  penned,  were  sent  forth  by  a 
trusty  messenger,  the  R.  S.  V.  P.  being 
conspicuous  in  the  corner.  A  confec¬ 
tioner  was  held  in  requisition  with  a  re¬ 
taining  fee,  and  she  resolved  that  three 
full  quarts  of  Port,  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  Cape  wine,  should  be  sent  for,  from 
the  shades,  near  London  bridge. 

With  such  a  prosperous  commence¬ 
ment,  the  good  lady  had  no  doubt  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  herself  amongst  the  haut  ton 
at  the  Eastern  end  of  the  town,  and  of  be¬ 
coming  equally  celebrated,  in  time,  with 
either  of  those  two  dashing  leading  cha¬ 
racters,  so  ably  drawn  in  the  novel  of 44  A 
Winter  in  London.” 

Melting-day  gone  and  passed,  the  hour 
approached  for  the  arrival  of  the  expected 
guests.  A  cold  meat  dinner  was  over  by 
half  an  hour  after  one,  and  the  shop  closed 
a  whole  hour  before  the  usual  time,  to 
afford  a  better  opportunity  for  removing 


the  candles  into  the  back  warehouse,  in 
case  the  company  should  ask  for  a  qua¬ 
drille.  The  passage  at  the  private  en¬ 
trance  was  sprinkled  with  lavender  water 
and  eau  de  Cologne ,  that  it  might  not 
smell  of  the  shop ;  and  an  elegant  lamp 
was  suspended  for  the  occasion,  trimmed 
by  the  scientific  hands  of  Mr.  Mac  him¬ 
self,  who,  by  degrees,  had  been  persuaded, 
not  only  to  endeavour  to  make  himself 
useful,  but  to  be  introduced  to  the  friends 
of  his  amiable  spouse.  Why  should 
words  we  wasted  on  a  plain  brown  coat 
and  bob-wig,  which  were  the  principal 
body  clothes  which  adorned  the  person  of 
the  host,  when  the  dress  of  Mrs.  Margery 
vied  with  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  ? 
Her  flaxen  hair,  which,  when  en  disha¬ 
bille,  very  much  resembled  a  hay-cock, 
was  now  twisted  into  large  French  curls, 
and  ornamented  with  crimson  roses.  A 
green  dress,  somewhat  short,  with  inverted 
flounces,  according  to  the  present  fashion, 
was  admirably  calculated  to  exhibit  a  pair 
of  elegant  silk  stockings  and  lemon  co¬ 
loured  shoes.  Upright  as  a  dart  in  her 
gait,  she  felt  certain  of  inspiring  her 
guests,  individually  and  collectively,  with 
wonder  and  admiration,  at  her  choice  of 
the  materials  of  fashion. 

The  shop  boy,  metamorphosed  into  'a 
livery  servant  for  the  night,  was  placed 
in  the  passage,  with  strict  injunctions  to 
be  speedy  in  opening  the  door ;  whilst 
the  maid  servant  of  all  work,  with  hands 
and  face  thrice  three  times  refreshed,  was 
stationed  on  the  landing-place  to  usher  in 
the  parties  as  they  arrived.  The  domes¬ 
tics  having  waited  the  best  part  of  an 
hour  at  their  posts,  the  good  lady  of  the 
house  on  the  tip  top  of  expectation,  the 
first  hackney-coach  drew  up  to  the  door 
at  a  quarter  past  seven.  A  loud  knock¬ 
ing  was  succeeded  by  an  awful  silence ; 
Mrs.  Margery,  in  alarm,  looked  down 
stairs,  and  beheld,  with  horror,  her  livery 
servant  fast  asleep,  coiled  up  on  the  door 
mat.  Vexed  beyond  bearing,  she  began 
muttering  execrations,  not  loud  but  deep, 
between  her  teeth,  when  a  second  knock, 
more  terrible  than  the  first,-  startled  the 
affrighted  youth  from  his  slumber,  whilst 
the  lady  hostess  regained  in  haste  the 
apartment  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
her  guests.  By  eight  o’clock  the  com¬ 
pany,  to  the  number  of  thirteen,  had  as¬ 
sembled,  when  Mrs.  Wilkins,  whose  hus¬ 
band,  when  alive,  was  a  farmer,  and  she 
a  graft  from  his  dairy,  looking  anxiously 
round  the  room,  addressed  a  haberdasher, 
who  was  next  to  her,  in  an  audible  whis¬ 
per,  hoping  the  folks  were  not  all  come  ; 
for  if  they  were,  she  could  not  possibly 
stop,  as  nobody  should  say  she  was  such 
a  fool  as  to  sit  a  whole  evening  with  such 
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&n  Unlucky  number  as  thirteen  ;  for  as 
sure  as  a  gun,  said  she,  some  of  us  will 
be  in  our  coffins  before  this  day  twelve- 
month.  This  sage  prognostic  might 
have  had  some  effect,  had  it  not  been  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  female  servant  bringing  in 
the  tea-things,  followed  by  the  pro  tem¬ 
pore  footman  with  a  di,sh  of  muffins,  and 
one  of  hot  buttered  cakes.  During  the 
disposal  of  the  bohea,  the  conversation 
turned  upon  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  and 
the  subject  was  warmly  disputed  between 
a  Captain  Fume,  who  commanded  one  of 
the  Gravesend  steam-boats,  and  a  junior 
clerk  of  the  Post-office,  as  to  whether  the 
steam-boat,  the  Scud ,  would  make  the 
passage  from  Falmouth  to  Lisbon  in  as 
short  a  time  as  the  “  Francis  Freeling” 
sailing-packet.  Captain  Fume  descanted 
loud  and  long  upon  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  steam,  whilst  the  clerk  as  obsti¬ 
nately  defended  the  vessel  which  bore  his 
master's  name  ;  adding,  with  much  em¬ 
phasis,  that  it  would  be  ungrateful,  in¬ 
deed,  in  him,  did  he  not  support  that,  in 
argument,  by  which  he  obtained  his  bread. 

Tea  being  over,  Mrs.  Margery  directed 
the  card-tables  to  be  placed  ;  when  just, 
as  they  were  sitting  down  to  commence  a 
comfortable  rubber,  a  violent  knocking 
announced  another  arrival,  and  quieted 
the  scruples  of  Mrs.  Wilkins.  The  eyes 
of  Mrs.  Margery  sparkled  with  joy — 
Bless  me,  ’tis  Mrs.  Pillblister,  the  apo¬ 
thecary’s  lady,  said  she  ;  we  shall  hear 
all  the  news.  An  old  lady,  upon  a  large 
scale,  dressed  in  strict  conformity  to  “  La 
Belle  Assemblee ”  for  the  month,  was  now 
introduced  ;  and  ambling  into  the  room, 
commenced  an  apology  for  coming  so 
late  ;  “  but  really,”  added  she,  “  people 
who  keep  their  own  equipage  are  less  in¬ 
dependent  than  those  who  are  compelled 
to  hire  ;  for  at  one  time  a  horse  is  unwell, 
at  another  the  coachman  is  bilious ;  so 
that  one  never  knows  when  one  can  de¬ 
pend  upon  having  one’s  own  carriage  for 
one’s  own  use.”  Bowing  and  curtsying 
over,  seats  were  resumed,  and  a  card-table 
filled  ;  Mrs.  Pillblister  lost  no  time  in 
pouring  forth  to  the  delighted  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
gery  and  her  auditory,  all  the  scandal  she 
had  collected  and  invented  for  this  occa¬ 
sion  ;  when,  having  talked  herself  out  of 
bieath,  she  expressed  a  desire  to  play  a 
rubber.  This  was  declined  by  so  many 
of  the  party,  that  Mrs.  Margery  was  in 
want  of  one  to  make  up,  so  looked  about 
for  her  husband,  but  he  had  quitted  the 
room.  On  ringing  the  bell,  the  livery 
servant  appeared.  u  Simon,  where  is 
your  master  ?”  inquired  she.  “  Why, 
please,  ma’am,  he  be  down  smoking  his 
pipe  in  the  back  shop.” — Had  he  fallen 
out  of  the  three-pair-of-stairs  window  into 


the  street,  Mrs.  Mactwigit  would  not 
have  felt  more  amazed,  though  she  might 
have  been  more  delighted  ;  but,  desiring 
the  servant  to  tell  her  husband  she  wanted 
him*  directly,  and  to  make  haste,  she 
placed  her  party  in  readiness  to  begin. 
Mr.  Mac  hastened  to  obey  the  summons 
of  his  wife,  and  was  seated  at  table. 

“  I  never  play  less  than  shillings,” 
said  Mrs.  Pillblister,  with  an  affected 
grandeur  ;  and  perhaps,  Mr.  Mactwigit 
would  like  to  bet  half-a-crown  on  the 
rubber.  “  I  must  beg  leave  to  be  ex¬ 
cused,”  returned  the  tallow-chandler, 
“  ’tis  what  I’m  not  accustomed  to — only 
think,  if  I  should  lose  a  bumper,  would 
not  that  come  to  a  deal  of  money  ?” — 
“  True,  Sir,” replied  the  lady,  “shillings 
is  high  enough,  but  I’m  so  in  the  habit 
of  playing  half-crowns,  that” — “  Half- 
crown  pints ,  Ma’am  ?” — “  Oh  !  yes,  and 
higher  too,”  said  the  apothecary’s  wife, 
with  a  chuckling  laugh. 

-  Mr.  Mactwigit  was  awed  into  silence, 
and  the  rubbers  continued  with  various 
success  until  supper  was  announced. 
Captain  Fume,  requesting  the  honour, 
handed  Mrs.  Margery  into  the  adjoining 
room  ;  while  Mr.  Mac  did  the  same  office 
for  Mrs.  Pillblister,  with  as  much  grace 
as  a  dancing  bear.  Some  time  was  occu¬ 
pied  in  placing  each  according  to  his 
degree,  but  it  was  at  last,  though  with 
difficulty,  accomplished. 

In  providing’  the  supper,  there  was  by 

no  means  an  elegant  scarcity _ not  an 

inch  of  table-cloth  was  to  be  seen — the 
most  incongruous  articles  appearing  on 
the  most  intimate  footing — at  one  corner, 
a  ham  saluting  blanc  mange ;  at  another, 
jelly  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  oysters ; 
and  in  the  middle,  a  towering  salver  of 
whip  syllabubs  with  Port  wine  at  the 
bottom  of  them.  The  boy  in  livery  had 
been  most  carefully  instructed  by  his  mis¬ 
tress,  that  if  he  should  observe  any  lady 
or  gentleman  looking  as  if  something  were 
wanting,  he  was  immediately  to  endeavour 
to  anticipate  their  wishes.  He  was  anxious 
to  do  as  he  was  directed,  so  the  moment 
Mrs.  Wilkins  took  her  eyes  from  her 
plate,  he  stepped  up  to  her,  and  staring 
in  her  face,  said  in  a  loud  voice,  “  Ma’am, 
be  you  looking  for  beer  ?”  Stung  to  the 
soul  by  such  excessive  vulgarity,  Mrs. 
Margery  ordered  him  out  of  the  room, 
with  a  look  that  seemed  to  forebode  some 
dreadful  retribution. 

Supper  being  ended,  a  bowl  of  punch 
was  introduced,  which  put  the  party  into 
complete  good  humour ;  indeed,  so  much 
so,  that  Mr.  Mactwigit  volunteered  a 
song,  which  meeting  universal  approba¬ 
tion,  he  treated  them  with,  “  I’m  jolly 
Dick,  the  lamplighter,”  in  a  style  pecu- 
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liarly  his  own.  His  wife  was  not  to  be 
outdone,  so  followed  in  rotation,  and  went 
through  a  ditty  of  about  twelve  verses,  in 
which  the  only  words  that  could  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  were  “Strephon  and  Phyllis,” 
and  with  as  much  variety  in  her  tones, 
as  might  be  discovered  in  the  chirp¬ 
ing  of  a  smoke-jack  that  wants  oiling. 
44  Handsome  is  that  handsome  does”  be¬ 
ing  the  principle  each  acted  upon,  the 
conviviality  of  the  evening  was  prolonged 
to  a  late  hour,  when  Mrs.  Pillblister’s 
carriage  being  announced,  opened  the  way 
for  a  general  retreat,  leaving  Mrs.  Margery 
alone  with  her  husband,  to  tell  him  how 
well  she  had  done  it — and  to  hear  him 
roar  out  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  44  Shut 
the  street  door,  Simon — I  thanks  my  stars, 
we’ve  got  rid  of  them  there  people  for 
some  time.” 

European  Magazine. 


THE  AUSTRIANS  IN  ITALY. 

There  is  no  man  in  Italy,  of  whatever 
rank  or  description,  who  mentions  or 
hears  mentioned,  the  Austrians  without  a 
curse.  They  have,  indeed,  a  way  of 
pronouncing  the  very  word  Tedeschi 
which  breathes  hatred.  In  France,  men 
shun  expressing  their  political  opinions  : 
a  look,  a  shrug,  a  cutting  sneer,  are  all 
that  they  will  allow  themselves  before 
strangers,  to  express  their  contempt  of 
their  rulers ;  but  nothing,  no  spies,  no 
police,  no  kidnapping,  no  imprisonment 
can  repress  the  feelings  of  the  Italians, 
with  reference  to  the  existing  government. 
It  commonly  first  finds  vent  in  expres¬ 
sions  of  regret  for  Napoleon.  Not  only 
was  his  government  in  the  strongest  con¬ 
trast  to  that  of  the  present  rulers,  but  in 
Italy  he  was  always  opposed  to  them  as  a 
general,  and  the  mention  of  his  triumphs 
is  that  of  'their  humiliation  and  defeat. 
At  Lodi,  for  instance,  the  postilion 
stopped  the  carriage  to  ask  us  if  we  would 
not  go  round  to  see  the  bridge  (it  is 
about  a  mile  out  of  the  road),  44  the 
bridge,”  he  added,  44  where  Napoleon 
beat  the  Austrians  !”  One  of  my  com¬ 
panions  said,  “We  are  Englishmen,  we 
are  not  Napoleonists to  which  he  re¬ 
plied,  44  That  is  the  very  reason — all  the 
English  go  to  see  the  bridge.” 

THE  BRIDGE  OF  LODI. 

The  bridge  of  Lodi  is  one  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  instances  of  the  embellishing  and 
exalting  power  of  moral  associations  upon 
physical  objects.  It  is  a  long,  narrow, 
flat  bridge,  built  of  wood,  with  a  balus¬ 
trade  resembling  a  common  railing.  The 
stream  is  here  of  some  width  and  consi¬ 
derable  rapidity,  but  neither  in  these  nor 


in  any  other  respects  at  all  peculiarly  re¬ 
markable  ;  yet,  who  could  walk  along 
this  bridge  without  the  loftiest  and  most 
stirring  sensations  ?  To  the  inhabitant 
of  a  distant  country,  the  very  feeling  that 
he  is  at  last  on  a  spot  stamped  by  fame, 
whether  of  glory  or  of  art,  and  of  which 
he  has  heard  during  all  his  life  —  this 
feeling  in  itself  is  much.  But  Lodi  has 
deeper  cause  of  interest  than  attach  to 
most  celebrated  spots ;  still  more  to  those 
celebrated  only  for  slaughter,  or,  if  the 
word  be  prettier,  for  victory.  *  Lodi  was 
almost  the  earliest  victory  of  that  great 
captain,  who  afterwards  carried  his  arms 
over  four-fifths  of  the  civilized  world.  It 
was  in  connexion  with  Lodi,  that  that 
name  almost  first  became  celebrated, 
which  afterwards  rose  to  a  fame  greater, 
perhaps,  than  ever  attached  to  one  ap¬ 
pellation  :  at  Lod  i  was  one  of  the  greatest 
displays  of  his  personal  courage,  his  de¬ 
cision,  and  his  impetuosity. 

As  we  [passed  along  it,  we  saw  two 
Austrian  officers  lounging  over  the  ba¬ 
lustrades,  after  the  approved  manner  of 
all  44  captains  who  dwell  in  country 
quarters and  I  could  not  help  contrast¬ 
ing  in  my  mind  their  easy  and  nonchalant 
manner,  with  what  must  have  been  that 
of  their  countrymen  and  comrades  on  the 
same  spot  some  five-and-twenty  years  be¬ 
fore.  Conflict,  and  carnage,  and  dreadful 
wounds,  and  death,  were  then  on  every 
inch  of  this  quiet  and  common -looking 
spot.  The  river,  which  now  flowed  so 
peacefully,  then  bore  with  it  the  bodies 
of  dead  men,  and  of  more  unhappy  live 
ones,  still  struggling  in  the  agony  of 
occasional  hope  and  prevailing  despair. 
And  here  were  these  Austrians  now,  who 
for  their  souls  could  not  then  have  ad¬ 
vanced  one  yard  of  the  passage,  strolling 
as  quietly  and  unconcernedly  along,  as  if 
nothing  extraordinary  or  remarkable  had 
ever  happened  there.  I  wonder  the  na¬ 
tural  pride  of  a  soldier  did  not  induce 
them  to  choose  some  other  place  for  their 
morning  walk. — Monthly  Magazine. 

IWtsullames* 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  INSANE 
IN  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

1st  the  Journal  of  Agriculture,  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  we  find  the 
following  account  of  the  village  of  Gheel: 
44 1  cannot  conclude  without  taking  notice 
of  the  village  of  Gheel,  where  we  meet 
with  one  of  those  singularities  which  can¬ 
not  escape  the  attentive  observer ;  I  mean 
the  number  of  insane,  lunatics,  and  idiots, 
who  have  always  existed,  from  a  very 
remote  period,  in  this  village.  It  seems 
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that  at  the  beginning,  though  no  person 
has  preserved  the  recollection  of  it,  the 
insane  were  united  in  a  sort  of  establish¬ 
ment,  or  depot,  which  was  an  asylum  for 
those  unhappy  persons,  dedicated  to  St. 
Dymphe.  At  present  they  are  all  scat¬ 
tered  among  the  farmers,  where  they  are 
employed,  according  to  their  strength  and 
their  age,  but  without  ever  being  com¬ 
pelled,  in  various  rural  labours.  The 
liberty  which  they  enjoy,  the  free  air, 
their  occupations,  and  the  tranquil  life 
which  they  lead,  restore  to  many  of  them 
the  faculties  which  illness,  adversity,  do¬ 
mestic  troubles,  and  so  many  other  causes, 
for  the  most  part  unknown  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  country,  have  deprived 
them  of.  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  most 
of  the  surrounding  towns,  instead  of  keep¬ 
ing  their  poor  lunatics  shut  up  in  an 
hospital,  where  their  disorder  generally 
becomes  worse,  send  them  all  to  Gheel. 
The  hospitals  pay  ninety  florins  a  year 
for  the  board  and  lodging  of  each,  and 
they  also  supply  them  with  clothes.  When 
they  arrive  at  Gheel,  they  are  first  con¬ 
veyed  to  a  building  adjoining  the  church, 
where  a  clergyman  reads  prayers,  and 
administers  the  consolations  of  religion  ; 
and  then  they  are  distributed  among  the 
farmers,  who,  though  the  sum  paid  is 
very  moderate,  are  very  desirous  to  have 
them,  and  take  great  care  of  them.  Those 
who  belong  to  families  in  good  circum¬ 
stances  are  generally  boarded  in  the  vil¬ 
lage,  or  with  the  richest  farmers,  as  well 
as  those  provided  for  by  the  hospitals  ; 
they  enjoy  entire  liberty,  and  for  the  most 
part  apply  themselves  to  agricultural 
labours.  There  is  hardly  a  farmer  in 
tolerable  circumstances  in  the  parish  of 
Gheel,  who  has  not  one,  and  often  several 
lunatics,  boarding  with  him.  They  have 
all  a  cheerful  and  healthy  appearance  ; 
they  seem  to  live  with  their  landlord  like 
a  part  of  the  family  ;  they  take  their 
meals  with  them  ;  and  are,  almost  with¬ 
out  exception,  remarkably  docile.  There 
is  scarcely  any  example  of  a  lunatic  having 
behaved  in  a  disorderly  manner.  This 
docility,  added  to  the  custom  which  the 
farmers  of  Gheel  have  always  followed, 
of  seeing  and  living  with  the  insane,  is 
the  cause  that  they  have  no  apprehension 
of  them,  and  that  a  kind  of  reciprocal 
cordiality  arises  between  them.  Some  of 
these  unfortunate  persons  have  lived  for 
more  than  twenty  years  on  the  same  farm, 
without  ever  having  expressed  a  wish  to 
quit  it,  or  seem  to  be  weary  of  their  rural 
occupations  which  they  follow.  Without 
attempting  to  examine  what  effect  may 
be  produced  on  deranged,  or  ill-organised 
brains,  by  the  confinement,  the  severity, 
and  even  the  violence  often  employed  to¬ 


wards  these  unfortunates,  in  the  establish¬ 
ments  where  they  are  generally  kept  in 
the  midst  of  cities,  added  to  the  privation 
of  the  free  air,  and  the  want  of  exercise, 
we  may  content  ourselves  with  saying, 
that  these  unhappy  individuals  find,  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated  by 
the  farmers  of  Gheel,  all  the  attention 
and  gentleness  which  their  situation  re¬ 
quires  ;  accordingly  many  of  them  recover 
entirely,  without  having  recourse  to  any 
of  those,  more  or  less,  violent  remedies, 
which  the  physicians  so  often  employ 
without  success.” 


AUTHORS,  ACTORS,  AND 
MANAGERS. 

BY  LOUD  BYRON. 

When  I  belonged  to  the  Drury-lane 
Committee,  and  was  one  of  the  Stage 
Committee  of  Management,  the  number 
of  plays  upon  the  shelves  was  about  five 
hundred.  Conceiving  that  amongst  these 
there  must  be  some  of  merit,  in  person 
and  by  proxy  I  caused  an  investigation. 

I  do  not  think  that  of  those  which  I  saw, 
there  was  one  which  could  be  conscienti¬ 
ously  tolerated.  There  never  were  such 
things  as  most  of  them.  Maturin  was 
very  kindly  recommended  to  me  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott ;  to  whom  I  had  recourse,  firstly, 
in  the  hope  that  he  would  do  something 
for  us  himself,  and  secondly,  in  my  de¬ 
spair,  that  he  would  point  out  to  us  any 
young  or  old  writer  of  promise.  Maturin 
sent  his  Bertram ,  and  a  letter  without  his 
address  ;  so  that  at  first  I  could  give  him 
no  answer.  When  I  at  last  hit  upon  his 
residence,  I  sent  him  a  favourable  answer, 
and  something  more  substantial.  His 
play  succeeded,  but  I  was  at  that  time 
absent  from  England.  I  tried  Coleridge, 
too,  but  he  had  nothing  feasible  in  hand 
at  the  time.  Mr.  Sotheby  obligingly 
offered  all  his  tragedies  ;  and  I  pledged 
myself,  and,  notwithstanding  many  squab¬ 
bles  with  my  committee  brethren,  did 
get  Iran  accepted,  read,  and  the  parts 
distributed.  But,  lo  !  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  matter,  upon  some  tepidness  on  the 
part  of  Kean,  or  warmth  on  that  of  the 
author,  Sotheby  withdrew  his  play.  Sir 
J.  B.  Burgess  did  also  present  four  tra¬ 
gedies  and  a  farce,  and  I  handed  them  to 
the  Green-room  and  Stage  Committee  ; 
but  they  would  not  do.  Then  the  scenes 
I  had  to  go  through  !  The  authors  and 
the  authoresses — the  milliners  and  the 
wild  Irishmen — the  people  from  Brighton, 
from  Blackwall,  from  Chatham,  from 
Cheltenham,  from  Dublin,  from  Dundee, 
— who  came  in  upon  me  t — to  all  whom 
it  was  proper  to  give  a  civil  answer,  and 
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a  hearing,  and  a  reading.  Mrs.  Glover’s 
father,  an  Irish  dancing-master,  of  sixty 
years,  called  upon  me  to  request  to  play 
44  Archer,”  dressed  in  silk  stockings,  on 
a  frosty  morning,  to  show  his  legs,  (which 
were  certainly  good  and  Irish  for  his  age ; 
and  had  been  still  better.)  Miss  Emma 
Somebody,  with  a  play,  entitled  the  Bandit 
of  Bohemia,  or  some  such  title  or  pro¬ 
duction  ;  Mr.  O’Higgins — then  resident 
at  Richmond — with  an  Irish  tragedy,  in 
which  the  Protagonist  was  chained  by  the 
leg  to  a  pillar  during  the  chief  part  of  the 
performance.  He  was  a  wild  man,  of 
savage  appearance,  and  the  difficulty  of 
not  laughing  at  him  was  only  to  be  got 
over  by  reflecting  on  the  probable  Conse¬ 
quences  of  such  a  cachinnation.  As  I 
km  really  a  civil  and  polite  person,  and 
do  hategiving  pain  when  itcan  beavoided, 
X  sent  them  up  to  Douglas  Kinnaird,  who 
is  a  man  of  business,  and  sufficiently  ready 
with  a  negative,  and  left  them  to  settle 
with  him  ;  and  as  at  the  beginning  of 
next  year  I  went  abroad,  I  have  since 
been  little  aware  of  the  progress  of  the 
theatre.  Players  are  said  to  be  an  im¬ 
practicable  people.  They  are  so  ;  but  I 
managed  to  steer  clear  of  any  disputes 
with  them,  and  excepting  one  debate  with 
the  elder  Byrne  about  Miss  Smith’s  pas 
de — something  (I  forgot  the  technicals), 

I  do  not  remember  any  litigation  of  my 
own.  I  used  to  protect  Miss  Smith,  be¬ 
cause  she  was  like  Lady  Jane  Harley  in 
the  face ;  and  likenesses  go  a  great  way 
with  me  indeed.  In  general,  I  left  such 
things  to  my  more  bustling  colleagues, 
who  used  to  reprove  me  seriously  for  not 
being  able  to  take  such  things  in  hand, 
without  buffooning  with  the  histrionians, 
and  throwing  things  into  confusion  by 
treating  light  matters  with  levity.  Then 
the  committee — then  the  sub-committee 
we  were  but  few,  and  never  agreed.  There 
was  Peter  Moore,  who  contradicted  Kin¬ 
naird  ;  and  Kinnaird,  who  contradicted 
every  body.  There  were  two  managers, 
Rae  and  Dibdin,  and  our  secretary,  Ward 
— -and  yet  we  were  all  very  zealous,  and 
in  earnest  to  do  good  and  so  forth.  Hob- 
house  furnished  us  with  prologues  to  our 
revived  old  English  plays,  but  was  not 
pleased  with  us  for  complimenting  him 
as  the  44  Upton”  of  our  theatre  (Mr. 
Upton  is,  or  was,  the  poet  who  writes  the 
songs  for  Astley’s),  and  almost  gave  up 
prologuizing  in  consequence. 

®ijc  ©atberer. 

"  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men's  stuff.” —  Wotton. 

A  little  boy  being  asked  44  what  oc¬ 
cupation  his  father  pursued  for  a  living  ?” 


he  answered  with  great  Simplicity,  41  lit? 
is  a  dreod/ul  accident  maker ,  £>ir,  for 
the  newspapers.” 


THE  JUSTICE  AND  THE  THIEF, 

FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

One  day  a  justice  much  enlarg’d 
On  industry,  as  he  discharg’d 
A  thief  from  gaol; — 44  Go  work,”  he 
said, 

44  Go,  prithee  learn  some  better  trade, 
Or,  mark  my  words,  you’ll  rue  it:” 
44  My  trade’s  a?  good,”  replied  the  knave, 
44  As  any  man  need  wish  to  have, 

And  if  I  don’t  succeed,  d’ye  see, 

The  fault  lies,  Sir,  with  you ,  not  me , 
You  won’t  let  me  pursue  it.” 

T.  Brown. 


Charles  the  Second,  seeing  lord  Ro¬ 
chester  come  limping  into  the  levee  one 
morning,  offered  to  run  a  race  with  him. 
44  That  would  be  a  bubble  bet,”  replied 
Rochester,  44  to  cope  in  fleetness  with  a 
man  who  had  fed  for  his  life.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Encyclopaedist,  No.  III.  containing  the  con¬ 
cluding  article  on  Architecture,  is  unavoidably 
deferred  to  our  next,  as  are  also  several  articles 
of  interest,  including  an  engraving  from  a  draw¬ 
ing  made  expressly  for  the  Mirror. 

We  assure  S.  I.  B.  that  the  drawing  he  sent  us 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver,  and  shall  appear 
very  soon. 

Mr.  Davy  has  our  best  thanks  for  his  obliging 
communication. 

The  Sketch  sent  by  J.  C.  C.  shall  be  engraved 
as  soon  as  a  few  of  the  subjects  now  in  prepara¬ 
tion  have  been  inserted. 

The  article  to  which  Jacobus  refers  is  mislaid : 
some  former  favours  of  his,  and  one  sent  since, 
shall  have  an  early  place. 

G.  E.  B.'s  offered  communication  would  be 
acceptable. 

To  Alphonso — We  fear  Ghost  Stories,  in 
rhyme. 

E.  I.  N.  A.  must  have  formed  a  very  erroneous 
opinion  of  the  Mirror,  if  he  thinks  itcan  ever 
reflect  vulgar  ribaldry,  however  ingenious. 

We  fear  the  Ballad  from  Schiller  is  too  long, 
but  will  try  what  we  can  do. 

Philocosmo's  communication  is  ingenious,  but 
irony  is  not  always  rightly  understood ;  if.  how  - 
ever,  we  do  not  adopt  it,  we  will  return  it. 

Communications  from  the  following  are  under 
consideration  -.—  Janet,  H.  G.H.,  J.R.L.,  Ber- 
trone,  S.  C.  J.,  Stultus,  Edward,  Simon  Pure, 
X.  Y.,  Fitzjames,  and  Elizabeth. 

Prison  Escapes,  shall  not  escape  our  notice. 

Valentines  are  now  out  of  season. 


Printed  and  Published  by  J.  LIMBIRD, 
143,  Strand,  (near  Somerset  House,)  and  sold 
by  all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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WiclD  of  iioslpn  Cfjapel*  at  tije  Siorama. 


As  we  have  always  considered  the  Dio¬ 
rama  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
and  ingenious  exhibitions  ever  presented 
to  the  public,  and  the  most  strikingly 
correct  representation  of  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  the  wonders  of  art,  we  are 
always  glad  when  the  views  are  such  as 
to  enable  us  to  present  our  readers  with 
some  idea  of  their  beauty.  Such  was  the 
case  with  the  Chapel  of  Ilolyrood,  of 
which  we  gave  an  engraving  in  No. 
CXXXIII.  of  the  Mirror,  and  we  are 
now  enabled  to  give  a  view  of  Roslyn 
Castle,  which  with  one  of  Rouen  was 
opened  to  the  public  on  the  20th  ult.  Sur¬ 
prising,  however,  as  the  former  exhibi¬ 
tions  in  the  Diorama  were,  and  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  attained  perfection,  yet 
we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  they  are  sur¬ 
passed  by  the  views  now  opened,  which 
cannot  fail  of  rendering  the  Diorama 
more  popular  and  attractive  than  ever. 

VOL.  VII.  K 


Before,  however,  we  give  a  description 
of  the  inimitable  representation  of  Roslyn 
Chapel  in  the  Diorama,  we  shall  notice 
the  building  itself,  which  has  strong 
claims  to  attention. 

Roslyn  is  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Lasswade,  seven  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Edinburgh,  situated  on  a  rising  ground, 
called  the  College  Hill.  It  is  chiefly 
frequented  at  present  by  parties  of  plea¬ 
sure  from  Edinburgh  and  other  parts  of 
the  country,  on  account  of  its  agreeable 
scenery  and  the  magnificent  ruins  of  its 
chapel. 

This  ancient  and  beautiful  fabric  is 
situated  upon  a  peninsulated  rock  which 
overhangs  the  river  Esk,  and  is  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  village  of  the 
same  name.  The  surrounding  country 
having  rather  an  unpleasant  aspect, 
a  most  agreeable  surprise  is  felt  on  be¬ 
ing  introduced  to  the  fine  specimens 
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which  this  place  affords  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  nature  and  the  ruins  of  art. 
The  scenery  is  singularly  picturesque 
and  romantic,  comprising  all  the  silvan 
beauties  of  impending  woods,  beetling 
rocks,  hills,  dales,  precipices,  and  moun¬ 
tains  ;  here  may  be  realized,  the  glowing 
and  highly  wrought  representations  of 
the  most  fascinating  romance,  reviving 
the  enthusiasm  which  few  have  hot  felt 
in  early  life.  The  chapel  stands  east  and 
west,  and  is  sixty-nine  feet  in  length  and 
thirty-four  in  breadth  ;  both  the  interior 
and  exterior  are  adorned  with  sculpture 
of  the  most  delicate  workmanship,  af¬ 
fording  one  of  the  most  beautiful  speci¬ 
mens  of  architecture  anywhere  to  be 
seen  ;  it  has  been  pronounced  unique, 
being  conformable  to  none  of  the  styles 
of  building  which  have  at  any  time  pre¬ 
vailed  in  this  or  in  other  countries.  Mr. 
Gandy,  who  has  favoured  the  public 
with  several  fine  views  of  this  chapel, 
which  were  engraved  for  Britton's  Archi¬ 
tectural  Antiquities ,  describes  it  as  a 
combination  of  the  Egyptian,  Grecian, 
Roman,  and  Saracenic  styles.  The  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  building  is  ornamented  with 
a  number  of  beautiful  pinnacles,  richly 
wrought  with  flowers ;  the  abutments 
under  them  contain  many  curious  and 
grotesque  devices. 

Roslyn  chapel  was  built  by  William 
St.  Clair,  prince  of  Orkney,  and  earl  of 
Caithness,  in  the  year  1446,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  written 
on  the  subject ;  but  rather  in  1306,  if  we 
may  attach  this  meaning  to  a  date  which 
was  lately  discovered  by  some  persons 
who  were  employed  in  repairing  the  roof. 
The  church  here  was  founded  for  a  pro¬ 
vost,  six  prebendaries,  and  two  choris¬ 
ters  or  singing  boys ;  it  was  endowed  with 
ample  revenues,  and  consecrated  to  St. 
Matthew,  the  apostle.  The  earl,  not¬ 
withstanding  much  expense,  did  not 
complete  the  chapel.  In  1523,  various 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood  were  granted 
for  dwelling  houses,  gardens,  and  other 
purposes,  to  the  provost  and  prebendaries, 
by  sir  William  St.  Clair,  who  in  his 
charter  makes  mention  of  four  altars 
dedicated  respectively  to  St.  Matthew, 
St.  Andrew,  St.  Peter,  and  the  Virgin 
Mary.  At  the  time  of  the  reformation 
this  church  was  spoiled  of  its  revenues  ; 
and  the  whole  property,  of  which  they 
had  been  virtually  deprived  for  many 
years,  was  finally  resigned  by  its  posses¬ 
sors  in  1572.  The  chapel  was  defaced 
on  the  night  of  the  11th  of  December, 
1 688,  by  a  mob.  In  the  last  century  it 
was  repaired  by  general  St.  Clair,  and 
since  by  his  successors. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  Lay  of  the 


Last  Minstrel ,  has  noticed,  in  connexion 
with  this  place,  a  superstition  which  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  common  people  in  an¬ 
cient  times.  It  was  believed,  that  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  decease  of  any  one  of  the 
St.  Clair  family,  Roslyn  Chapel  was  seen 
for  a  time  all  in  flames. 

O’ER  Roslyn  all  that  dreary  nigh., 

A  wondrous  bhaze  was  seen  to  gleam  ; 

’Twas  broader  than  the  watch  fire  light. 

And  redder  than  the  bright  moon-beam. 

It  glared  oh  Roslyn ’s  castled  rock, 

It  ruddied  all  the  copse  wood  glen  ; 

’Twas  seen  from  Dryden’s  groves  of  oak. 

And  seen  from  cavern’d  Hawthornden. 

Seem’d  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud. 

Where  Roslyn ’s  chiefs  uncoffin’d  lie; 

Each  baron,  for  a  sable  shroud. 

Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply. 

Seem’d  all  on  fire  within,  around. 

Deep  sacristry  and  altars  pale  ; 

Shone  every  pillar  foliage  bound, 

And  glimmer’d  all  the  dead  men’s  mail. 

Blaz’d  battlement  and  planet  high. 

Blaz’d  every  rose-carv’d  buttress  fair — 

So  still  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh. 

The  lordly  line  of  high  St.  Clair. 

Roslyn  Chapel,  which  was  formerly 
called  “  the  Chapel  in  the  Wood,”  is 
built  of  freestone,  and  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  curious  specimens  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  Europe,  having  on  the 
north  side  twelve  turrets  or  spires,  seven 
of  the  lowest  of  which  are  raised  from  the 
base,  and  five  of  the  highest  on  the  top  of 
the  outer  wall.  The  lower  and  higher 
spires  are  united  by  two  short  segments 
of  an  arch ;  a  longer  segment  passing 
from  each  higher  spire  to  the  top  of  the 
inner  wall.  Upon  each  of  these  spires, 
both  lower  and  higher,  there  are  several 
niches  for  statues,  but  there  are  no  statues 
in  them.  The  pedestals,  still  extant,  are 
curiously  cut  into  antique  and  grotesque 
figures  in  basso-relievo.  There  are  five 
large  arched  windows  below  in  the  outer 
wall,  with  a  pillar  or  column  rising  in  the 
middle  of  each,  and  waving  to  the  top  of 
the  arch  in  various  shapes,  some  circular, 
others  semicircular,  so  that  not  one  wav¬ 
ing  on  the  top  of  the  pillar  is  like  another. 
All  these  windows  are  neatly  carved. 
There  are  five  lesser  arched  windows 
above,  reaching  almost  to  the  top  of  the 
inner  wall,  which  appear  to  have  had  no 
pillar  in  the  middle  of  each.  The  roof 
between  the  outer  and  inner  wall  (for¬ 
merly  leaded,  now  slated,  with  a  slope  to 
let  the  rain  run  off),  covers  the  greatest 
part  of  these  higher  windows,  and  spoils 
the  symmetry  of  the  fabric.  On  the  east 
end,  or  altar,  there  are  five  lower  spires, 
with  niches,  for  statues  ;  and  four  large 
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windows,  having  a  pillar  raised  in  the 
middle  of  each,  as  in  the  windows  below 
in  the  north  side,  but  differing  from  these 
in  the  various  wavings  on  the  tops  of  the 
arches,  as  well  as  from  each  other.  The 
pedestals  on  which  the  statues  have  been 
placed,  are  covered  with  antique  and  gro¬ 
tesque  figures  in  basso-relievo,  varying 
from  one  another,  and  from  those  on  the 
north  side. 

The  south  side  is  exactly  the  same  as 
the  north,  as  to  the  number  and  propor¬ 
tion  of  spires  and  windows ;  and  the  or¬ 
naments  are  of  the  same  grotesque  and 
varied  nature.  The  spouts  for  letting 
the  rain  dowm  from  the  roofs  are  cut  into 
various  shapes,  such  as  the  body  of  a  lion, 
the  head  of  an  old  man,  &c.  The  high 
roof  is  arched,  and  well  covered  with  flag 
stones.  The  entrances  into  this  grand 
structure  are  by  two  doors,  one  on  the 
south,  the  other  on  the  north  side.  They 
are  decorated  with  pillars  which  offer 
specimens  of  the  various  orders  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  At  the  south-east  corner  you  go 
down  four  steps  to  a  flat,  having  on  each 
hand  a  plain  square  niche  in  the  wrall, 
from  which  flat  you  descend  twenty  steps 
more  into  a  subterraneous  chapel,  which 
has  been  likewise  the  sacristy  and  vestry. 
The  sacristy  is  only  subterraneous  at  the 
entry,  and  there  is  only  one  window  in  it. 
which  is  in  the  east  wall,  and  is  arched 
and  large.  On  the  top  of  the  entry, 
which  is  an  arch,  down  to  the  sacristy,  is 
the  high  altar,  two  feet  seven  inches,  two 
steps  up  from  the  south  end  of  the  large 
altar,  and  having  a  beautiful  fount  above 
it  in  the  south  wall.  Part  of  the  floor  of 
the  high  altar  is  demolished.  On  the 
high  altar,  upon  the  east  wall,  is  built 
something  like  a  seat,  about  two  feet  high, 
which  perhaps  may  have  been  a  prothesis, 
or  side  altar  table.  The  roof  of  the  altar, 
composed  of  four  double  arches,  is  not  so 
high  as  that  of  the  chapel  by  one  half,  the 
height  of  it,  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of 
the  double  arches  within,  is  fifteen  feet. 
There  are  seven  pillars  or  columns  on 
the  north  side,  from  end  to  end,  includ¬ 
ing  the  pillar  on  the  west  wall,  which  is 
cut  in  basso  relievo  ;  and  as  many  on  the 
south  side.  There  are  likewise  two  pil¬ 
lars  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  chapel, 
proceeding  from  the  step  up  to  the  altar 
westward. 

The  three  pillars  on  the  face  of  the 
altar  have  opposite  to  them  on  the  east 
wall,  or  back  of  the  altar,  three  smaller 
pillars  cut  out  in  basso-relievo  ;  and  each 
range  of  pillars  from  east  to  west  has,  on 
the  opposite  wall,  an  equal  number  of 
smaller  pillars,  cut  out  in  the  same  way, 
each  large  pillar  being  united  to  its  smaller 
opposite  by  an  architrave;  excepting  the 
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three  columns  on  the  fore  part  of  the  altar, 
which  are  united  to  their  smaller  opposites 
by  an  arch,  as  nearly  all  the  large  ones 
are  from  east  to  west.  Every  one  of  the 
three  smaller  pillars  on  the  back  of  the 
altar  has  a  niche  on  each  side  of  its  capi¬ 
tal,  in  which  a  statue  has  been  placed. 
At  the  back  of  the  altar,  on  the  east  wall, 
are  three  risings  like  seats,  each  of  them 
about  two  feet  high,  which  perhaps  may 
have  been  so  many  piotheses,  or  side  altar 
tables.  There  are  three  little  arched 
niches  in  the  east  wall,  or  back  of  the 
altar,  apparently  for  sacred  vessels  to 
stand  in,  the  bottom  of  each  of  them 
being  almost  in  a  line  with  the  tops  of 
the  above  risings  like  seats.  All  the  or¬ 
naments  are  in  basso-relievo. 

Each  architrave  is  united  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  architrave  by  a  broad  arch,  every  one 
of  which  arches  is  carved  in  like  manner 
as  the  roof  of  the  sacristy.  And  these 
arches,  from  architrave  to  architrave,  form 
the  roof  between  the  outer  and  the  inner 
wall  both  on  the  north  and  south  sides. 
All  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  are  cut  neatly 
into  flower-work,  foliage,  or  chaplets. 

The  first  and  principal  pillar  of  the 
whole,  placed  at  the  adjoining  corner  of 
the  low  and  high  altar,  near  the  descent 
to  the  sacristy,  on  the  left  hand,  is  com¬ 
monly  called  u  The  Apprentice’s  Pillar 
but  by  felezer,  in  his  Theatrum  Scotia, 
fol.  p.  63,  London,  1693,  the  Prince’s 
Pillar.  It  has  on  the  base  of  it  several 
dragons,  in  alto-relievo,  which  are 
chained  by  the  heads,  and  intertwined. 
This  beautiful  pillar  has  round  it,  from 
base  to  capital,  four  spiral  wreaths  of  the 
most  curious  sculptured  flower-work  and 
foliage,  the  workmanship  of  each  being 
different,  and  the  centre  of  each  wreath 
distant  from  that  of  the  neighbouring  one 
a  foot  and  a  half.  On  one  of  the  pillars 
(the  seventh)  there  are  some  emblematical 
figures,  which,  aided  by  tradition,  in¬ 
form  us  why  this  is  called  the  Appren¬ 
tice’s  Pillar.  The  capital  of  the  seventh 
pillar  in  the  west  wall  is  cut  into  very  fint 
foliage.  On  the  said,  which  is  the 
seventh  pillar,  in  the  south-west  corner, 
above  half  way  up  to  the  top  of  the  inner 
wall,  there  is  exhibited  a  man’s  head, 
called  the  Apprentice’s  head,  with  a  scar 
above  the  right  brow  ;  directly  opposite 
to  which,  along  the  west  wall,  in  the 
north-west  corner,  is  the  head  of  an  old 
man,  with  a  most  surly  frowning  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  a  long  beard,  said  to  be  the 
representation  of  the  master-mason’s  head 
who  killed  the  apprentice  out  of  envy, 
by  a  blow  on  the  head.  In  a  line  with 
the  Apprentice’s  Head,  eastward,  directly 
above  the  sixth  large  south  pillar,  is  the 
head  of  a  woman  weeping,  said  to  be  th*. 
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mother  ot  the  apprentice  mourning  for  the 
fate  of  her  son.  Opposite  to  the  weeping 
head,  directly  above  the  sixth  large  north 
pillar,  is  a  cherub  with  a  scroll  waved 
from  hand  to  hand.  These  figures  are  ex¬ 
tremely  spirited  and  expressive.  Their 
meaning  is  explained  by  a  tradition  that 
has  prevailed  in  the  family  of  Roslyn,  the 
tenor  of  which  is,  that  a  model  of  this 
beautiful  pillar  having  been  sent  from 
some  foreign  country,  the  master  mason, 
upon  viewing  it,  refused  to  imitate  it  till 
after  he  had  been  to  examine  the  original. 
In  his  absence  his  apprentice  executed  the 
pillar  as  it  now  stands,  and  the  master 
mason  on  his  return  seeing  it  so  exquisitely 
finished,  inquired  who  had  formed  it,  and 
on  being  told  that  it  was  his  apprentice, 
he  ^lew  him  in  a  fit  of  envy. 

We  will  not,  however,  detain  our  readers 
with  a  more  minute  description  of  Roslyn 
Castle  Chapel,  except  to  observe,  that  at 
the  foot  of  the  third  and  fourth  pillars, 
between  them  and  the  north  wall,  there  is 
a  large  flag  stone  that  covers  the  opening 
of  the  vault,  which  is  the  burial  place  of 
the  family  of  Roslyn,  where  ten  barons  of 
Roslyn  are  now  buried.  This  vault  is  so 
dry,  that  their  bodies  have  been  found 
entire  after  eight  years,  and  as  fresh  as 
when  first  buried.  These  barons  were 
buried  of  old  in  their  armour,  without 
any  coffin ;  and  were  successively,  by 
charter,  the  patrons  and  protectors  of 
masonry  in  Scotland.  And,  says  Mr. 
Hay,  44  the  late  Roslin,  my  godfather, 
grandfather  to  the  present  Roslin,  was 
the  first  that  was  buried  in  a  coffin, 
against  the  sentiments  of  King  James 
VII.,  who  was  then  in  Scotland,  and 
several  other  persons  well  versed  in  an¬ 
tiquity,  to  whom  my  mother  (Jean  Spot- 
tiswood,  grand  niece  of  Archbishop  Spot- 
tiswood),  would  not  hearken,  thinking 
it  beggarly  to  be  buried  after  that  manner. 
The  great  expense  she  was  at  in  burying 
her  husband,  occasioned  the  sumptuary 
acts  which  were  made  in  the  following 
parliaments.” 

Such  is  the  history  and  description  of 
Roslyn  Chapel ;  of  the  view  of  it  at  the 
Diorama  it  is  more  difficult  to  speak,  for 
we  can  scarcely  expect  our  readers  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  persons  who  have  seen  this 
chapel  and  observed  it  well,  on  viewing 
the  Diorama  might  think  themselves 
transported  by  some  magic  spell  to  the 
scene  itself — so  perfect  is  the  illusion ; 
indeed  we  know  an  artist  though  eminent 
not  in  one  branch,  but  in  a  general  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  arts,  who  declared  that  had 
he  not  clearly  ascertained  that  the  view  of 
Roslyn  Chapel  was  a  painting  on  a  flat 
surface,  he  would  not  have  believed  but  the 
effecf  was  produced  by  more  than  one  po¬ 


sition  of  the  scene,  or  rather  by  many 
scenes  placed  in  different  positions,  yet 
such  is  not  the  case ;  the  illusion,  how¬ 
ever,  is  so  extraordinary  that  connoisseurs 
and  even  artists  may  be  excused  for  scep¬ 
ticism  on  the  subject. 

The  view  of  Roslyn  Chapel  was  paint¬ 
ed  by  M.  Daguerre,  and  it  surpasses 
every  representation  of  an  architectural 
structure  we  ever  saw — a  Scotchman 
would  drop  on  his  knees  before  it,  and  no 
person  would  believe  that  the  variety  of 
light  and  shade — the  management  of  the 
rays  of  the  sun  reflected  through  a  half 
opened  door,  the  cobweb  tinge  of  the 
window — the  beam  of  timber  and  the 
loose  cord,  together  with  the  mixture  of 
light  and  shade  which  it  displays  are  the 
mere  effect  of  art ;  yet  such  is  the  case, 
and  we  are  sure  it  requires  no  prophetic 
ken  to  say,  that  Roslyn  Chapel  will  be 
one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the 
most  fascinating  exhibition  ever  opened 
in  London  within  our  knowledge. 

The  second  view  of  the  city  of  Rouen, 
in  the  Diorama,  painted  by  M.  Bouton, 
is  also  extremely  beautiful — so  much  so 
that  we  must  reserve  a  distinet  notice  of 
it  for  a  future  number. 

©ncgclopetu'an 

OR  CIRCLE  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 
No.  Ill. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

(  Concluded  from  page  100.^ 

Although  the  art  of  building  edifices 
of  stone  was  introduced  into  Britain  by 
the  Bishops  Benedict  and  Wilfrid,  in  the 
seventh  century,  as  noticed  in  our  preced¬ 
ing  article  on  this  subject,  yet  it  did  not 
make  that  progress  which  might  have 
been  expected ;  and  even  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries  stone  buildings  were 
still  so  rare  as  to  be  considered  objects  of 
surprise  and  admiration.  As  a  proof  of 
this  we  may  state,  that  when  Alfred  the 
Great,  towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury,  wished  to  rebuild  his  ruined  cities, 
churches,  and  monasteries,  and  thus  adorn 
his  kingdom  with  more  magnificent  struc¬ 
tures,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  artificers  in 
foreign  countries  ;  and  of  these,  says  his 
contemporary  Asserius,  44  he  had  an  al¬ 
most  innumerable  multitude  collected 
from  different  nations,  many  of  them  the 
most  excellent  in  their  several  arts.” 

In  other  parts  of  the  island  architec¬ 
ture  was  in  a  still  less  flourishing  state, 
and  seems  to  have  been  almost  wholly 
lost  among  the  ancient  Britons,  when 
they  retired  to  the  mountains  of  Cambria, 
indeed,  so  mean  weie  the  dwellings  in 
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Wales,  that  the  chief  palace  of  their 
kings  had  the  walls  woven  with  peeled 
wands,  whence  it  was  called  the  White 
Palace ;  and  by  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  the  wilful  destruction  of  the 
royal  residence  was  only  visited  by  a  fine 
of  £5.  6s.  8(1.  of  the  money  of  that  age, 
or  about  £160  of  our  money. 

Architecture  was  as  little  understood  by 
the  Scots  and  Piets  as  among  the  ancient 
Britons,  though  about  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century  they  began  to  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  masonry,  as  appears 
by  some  of  the  circular  buildings  still  ex¬ 
tant  in  Scotland,  which  are  formed  of 
stone  without  cement.  These  buildings 
or  towers  were  of  two  classes:  the  first 
for  residence  and  defence,  the  second  for 
religious  penitentiary  services  ;  the  latter, 
were  slender  and  lofty,  but  circular 
like  the  others,  and  similar  to  the  round 
tower  of  Ardmore,  which  was  built  about 
the  tenth  century.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ryland, 
however,  in  his  History  of  Waterford, 
when  describing  the  tower  of  Ardmore, 
expresses  his  disbelief  of  their  being  erect¬ 
ed  for  penitentiary  purposes.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  original  design  of 
the  round  tower,  when  built,  it  is  certain 
that  they  were  subsequently  used  as  bel¬ 
fries,  for  which  purpose  they  were  well 
adapted. 

The  science  of  architecture,  which 
slumbered  for  four  or  five  centuries  after 
Wilfrid  and  Benedict  started  into  life  in 
the  twelfth  century,  which  has  not  inaptly 
been  called  the  age  of  architecture,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  decided  improvement  which 
took  place  in  the  erection  of  churches, 
castles,  and  private  houses.  It  was  the 
fervency  of  religious  zeal  which  produced 
this  improvement ;  and  every  means  were 
taken  to  encourage  it,  so  much  so,  that 
when  JofFred,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  resolved 
to  rebuild  the  church  of  his  monastery  in 
1106,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York  granted  him  a  bull,  which  dispensed 
with  the  third  part  of  all  penances  for  sin, 
to  those  who  contributed  anything  towards 
the  building  of  that  church. 

During  the  erection  of  this  church,  the 
abbot  entertained  five  thousand  persons 
(mostly  contributors)  to  dinner  ;  by  such 
means  the  clergy  inspired  kings,  nobles, 
and  people  of  all  ranks  with  so  ardent  a 
zeal  for  the  raising  of  ecclesiastical  edi¬ 
fices,  that  in  a  short  time  they  were  all 
rebuilt. 

The  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the 
Anglo-Normans  varied  little  in  style  from 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  churches  were 
generally  plain,  low,  strong,  and  dark, 
and  the  arches  over  both  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  semicircular ;  to  these  succeeded 
that  bold,  magnificent  stylea  of  building 


commonly  called  the  later,  or  modern 
Gothic,  which,  with  the  Gothic,  include 
the  buildings  not  belonging  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  orders. 

For  a  long  time,  however,  architecture 
lavished  all  its  favours  on  religious  edi¬ 
fices  and  castles,  and  so  late  as  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century,  the  houses  even 
in  London  were  built  of  wood,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  straw  or  reeds.  The  palaces 
or  castles  built  by  the  Normans  were, 
however,  much  superior  to  those  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  of  whom  William  of 
Malmesbury,  says  they,  u  squandered 
away  their  ample  revenues  in  low  and 
mean  houses  ;  but  the  French  and  Nor¬ 
man  barons  are  very  different  from  them, 
living  at  less  expense,  but  in  great  and 
magnificent  palaces.”  The  fact  is,  that 
William  I.  feeling  how  the  want  of 
fortified  places  in  England  facilitated  his 
conquest  and  might  cause  his  expulsion, 
determined  on  erecting  magnificent  and 
strong  castles  in  all  the  towns  within  the 
royal  demesnes.  This  plan  was  followed 
on  a  more  enlarged  scale  by  William  II. 
and  Henry  I.  ;  but  the  rage  of  building 
never  prevailed  so  much  in  any  period  of 
early  English  history  as  in  the  turbulent 
reign  of  Stephen,  from  the  years  1135  to 
1154;  u  in  this  reign”  says  the  author 
of  the  Saxon  Chronicle ,  u  every  one  who 
was  able  built  a  castle,  so  that  the  poor 
people  were'  worn  out  with  the  toil  of 
these  buildings,  and  the  whole  kingdom 
was  covered  with  castles.”  It  is  further 
stated,  that  during  this  king’s  reign  of 
nineteen  years,  1,115  castles  were  raised 
in  addition  to  those  previously  erected. 
The  castles,  monasteries,  and  churches, 
were  generally  covered  with  lead,  and  the 
windows  glazed.  Many  of  the  architects, 
principally  ecclesiastics,  rose  to  consider¬ 
able  eminence.  William  of  Sens,  archi¬ 
tect  to  Archbishop  Lanfranc  in  building 
his  cathedra],  is  said,  by  Gervase  of 
Canterbury,  to  have  been  a  most  exqui¬ 
site  artist  both  in  stone  and  wood.  He 
made  not  only  a  model  of  the  whole  cathe¬ 
dral,  but  of  every  particular  piece  of 
sculpture  and  carving,  for  the  direction 
of  the  workmen ;  and  invented  many 
curious  machines  for  loading  and  unload¬ 
ing  ships,  and  conveying  heavy  weights 
by  land,  because  all  the  stones  were 
brought  from  Normandy.  Matthew  Paris 
speaks  even  in  a  higher  strain  of  Walter 
of  Coventry,  who  flourished  towards  the 
end  of  this  period,  when  he  says,  that 
u  so  excellent  an  architect  had  never  yet 
appeared,  and  probably  never  would  ap¬ 
pear,  in  the  world.”  This  encomium 
was  undoubtedly  too  high  ;  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  view  the  remains  of  many 
magnificent  fabrics,  both  sacred  and 
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civil,  that  were  erected  in  this  period, 
without  admiring  the  genius  of  the  archi¬ 
tects  by  whom  they  were  planned,  and 
the  dexterity  of  the  workmen  by  whom 
they  were  executed. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu¬ 
ries,  when  learning  of  all  kinds  began  to 
revive,  the  chaste  architecture  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  seemed  as  it  were  to 
be  recalled  into  life.  The  first  improve¬ 
ments  in  it  began  in  Italy,  and  owed  their 
existence  to  the  many  ruins  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Roman  structures  that  were  to  be 
found  in  that  country,  whence  an  im¬ 
proved  method  of  building  was  gradu¬ 
ally  brought  into  the  other  countries  of 
Europe :  and  though  the  Italians  for  a 
long  time  retained  the  superiority  as 
architects  over  the  other  European  nations ; 
yet,  as  men  of  genius  travelled  from  all 
quarters  into  Italy,  where  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  originals  from 
whence  the  Italians  copied,  architects 
have  arisen  in  other  nations  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  that  ever  appeared  in 
Italy. 

This  was  certainly  the  case  with  Inigo 
Jones  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  whose 
names  will  ever  rank  deservedly  high  in 
the  list  of  British  architects.  The  ban- 
quetting-house  at  Whitehall,  queen  Ka¬ 
therine’s  chapel  at  St.  James’s ;  the 
colonnade  of  Covent-garden,  and  many 
other  public  buildings  are  monuments  of 
the  taste  and  skill  of  Inigo  Jones. 

The  churches,  royal  courts,  stately 
halls,  magazines,  palaces,  and  public 
structures  designed  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  are  proud  trophies  of  British 
talent.  If  the  whole  art  of  building 
were  lost,  it  might  be  again  recovered  in 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  and  in  that 
grand  historical  pillar  called  the  monu¬ 
ment.  To  these  we  must  add  Greenwich 
Hospital,  Chelsea  Hospital,  the  Theatre 
at  Oxford,  Trinity  College  Library, 
and  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge ;  the 
churches  of  St.  Stephen  in  Walbrook, 
St.  Mary-le-bow,  and  fifty-two  others  in 
London,  serve  to  immortalize  his  me¬ 
mory.  While  we  contemplate  these,  and 
many  other  public  edifices,  erected  and 
repaired  under  his  direction,  wc  are  at  a 
loss  which  most  to  admire — the  fertile 
ingenuity  or  the  persevering  industry  of 
the  artist. 

The  architectural  history  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  differs  from  that  of  pre¬ 
ceding  ages  in  two  essential  circumstances. 

1.  The  public  buildings,  erected  du¬ 
ring  this  period,  are,  in  general,  not  so 
grand  and  massive  as  those  of  some  for¬ 
mer  periods.  But  while  they  fall  short 
of  splendour  and  magnificence,  they  are 
superior  to  most  ancient  structures  in 


simplicity,  convenience,  neatness,  and 
elegance.  2.  Private  dwellings  have  been 
made  more  spacious,  convenient,  and 
agreeable  to  a  correct  taste,  than  in  any 
preceding  period.  The  liberal  use  of 
glass,  in  modern  buildings,  contributes 
greatly  to  their  beauty  and  comfort,  and  is 
a  point  in  which  the  ancients  were  totally 
deficient.  In  descending  to  the  various 
minute  details  of  human  dwellings,  espe¬ 
cially  those  which  have  reference  to  ele¬ 
gance  and  enjoyment,  it  is  obvious  the 
artists  of  the  eighteenth  century  exceeded 
all  others. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  present  day,  we  must  ,  observe 
that  it  presents  little  ground  for  pride  or 
self  gratulation ;  and  we  agree  with  the 
author  of  the  “  Percy  Histories,”  that u  a 
pedantic  imitation  of  the  venerable  tem¬ 
ples  of  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquity  has 
been  made,  without  any  regard  to  situa¬ 
tion  or  propriety — heathen  images  adorn 
Christian  temples ;  and  our  modem 
flimsy  erections  bear  as  little  comparison 
with  those  of  the  ancients,  as  a  fortifica¬ 
tion  in  pastry  does  to  the  strong  walls  it 
is  intended  to  present.” 

From  the  historical  view  we  have  given 
of  the  progress  of  architecture,  it  will  be 
seen  that  many  ages  must  have  elapsed 
before  it  was  considered  as  a  fine  art  ; 
utility  being  at  first  its  sole  object,  as  it 
is  now  its  principal  end.  The  Greeks 
are  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having  first 
combined  elegance  and  symmetry  with 
utility  and  convenience  in  building  ;  and 
by  them  and  the  Romans  were  the  Five 
Orders,  into  which  architecture  is  ge¬ 
nerally  divided,  carried  to  perfection. 
These  orders,  as  Mr.  Alison*  in  his 
u  Principles  of  Taste,”  well  observes, 
u  have  different  characters  from  several 
causes,  and  chiefly  from  the  different 
quantity  of  matter  in  their  entablatures. 
The  Tuscan  is  distinguished  by  its  seve¬ 
rity  ;  the  Doric  by  its  simplicity  ;  the 
Ionic  by  its  elegance ;  the  Corinthian  and 
Composite  by  their  lightness  and  gaiety. 
To  these  characters  their  several  orna¬ 
ments  are  suited  with  consummate  taste. 
Change  these  ornaments,  give  to  the  Tus¬ 
can  the  Corinthian  capital,  or  to  the 
Corinthian  the  Tuscan,  and  every  person 
would  feel  not  only  a  disappointment  from 
this  unexpected  composition,  but  a  senti¬ 
ment  also  of  impropriety  from  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  a  grave  or  sober  ornament  to 
a  subject  of  splendour,  and  of  a  rich  or 
gaudy  ornament  to  a  subject  of  severity.” 

The  five  orders  are  the  Tuscan,  the 
Doric,  the  Ionic,  the  Corinthian,  and  the 
Composite.  An  order  in  architecture  con¬ 
sists  of  two  principal  members,  the  co¬ 
lumn  and  the  entablature,  each  of  which 
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is  composed  of  three  principal  parts. 
Those  of  the  column  are  the  Base,  the 
Shaft. ,  and  the  Capital ;  and  those  of  the 
entablature  are  the  Architrave,  the  Prize, 
and  the  Cornice.  All  these  are  sub¬ 
divided  into  so  many  lesser  parts,  whose 
number,  form,  and  dimensions  charac¬ 
terize  each  order,  and  express  the  degree 
of  strength,  delicacy,  richness,  or  sim¬ 
plicity  peculiar  to  it.  On  the  several 
orders  we  shall  not  dwell  at  length,  as  we 
are  permitted  by  Mr.  C.  Davy,  the  teacher 
of  architecture  at  the  London  Mechanics’ 
Institution  to  insert  a  table  of  the  Five 
Orders,  showing  their  outline,  general 
proportions,  and  where  the  finest  examples 
of  each  are  to  be  found  in  England.  We 
regret  that  we  cannot  at  the  same  time 
introduce  his  illustrative  drawings  of 
them,  he  has  given 

1.  THE  TUSCAN  ORDER. 

The  Tuscan  order  had  its  name  and  ori¬ 
gin  in  Tuscany,  first  inhabited  by  a  co¬ 
lony  from  Lydia,  whence  it  is  likely  the 
order  is  but  the  simplified  Doric.  On 
account  of  its  strong  and  massive  propor¬ 
tions  it  is  called  the  rustic  order,  and  is 
chiefly  used  in  edifices  of  that  character, 
composed  of  few  parts,  devoid  of  orna¬ 
ment,  and  capable  of  supporting  the 
heaviest  weights.  The  Tuscan  order  will 
always  live  where  strength  and  solidity 
are  required.  The  Etruscan  architecture 
is  nearly  allied  to  the  Grecian,  but  pos¬ 
sesses  an  inferior  degree  of  elegance. 
The  Trajan  column  at  Rome,  of  this  or¬ 
der,  is  less  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
its  proportions,  than  the  admirable  pillar 
with  which  it  is  decorated. 

2.  THE  DORIC  ORDER. 

The  Doric  order,  so  called  from  Dorus, 
who  built  a  magnificent  temple  in  the 
city  of  Argos,  and  dedicated  it  to  Juno, 
is  grave,  robust,  and  of  masculine  ap¬ 
pearance,  whence  it  is  figuratively  termed 
the  Herculean  order.  The  Doric  pos¬ 
sesses  nearly  the  same  character  for 
strength  as  the  Tuscan,  but  is  enlivened 
with  ornaments  in  the  frize  and  capital. 
In  various  ancient  remains  of  this  order, 
the  proportions  of  the  columns  are  dif¬ 
ferent.  Ion,  who  built  a  temple  to 
Apollo  in  Asia,  taking  his  idea  from  the 
structure  of  man,  gave  six  times  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  base  for  the  height  of  the 
column.  Of  this  order  is  the  temple  of 
Theseus  at  Athens,  built  ten  years  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  at  this  day 
almost  entire. 

3.  THE  IONIC  ORDER. 

The  Ionic  order  derived  its  origin  from 
the  people  of  Ionia.  The  column  is  more 
slender  than  the  Doric,  but  more  grace¬ 


ful.  Its  ornaments  are  elegant,  and  in  a 
style  between  the  richness  of  the  Corin¬ 
thian  and  the  plainness  of  the  Tuscan, 
simple,  graceful,  and  majestic ;  whence 
it  has  been  compared  to  a  female  rather 
decently  than  richly  decorated.  When 
Hermogenes  built  the  temple  of  Bacchus 
at  Teos,  he  rejected  the  Doric  after  the 
marbles  had  been  prepared,  and  in  its 
stead  adopted  the  Ionic.  The  temples  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  of  Apollo  at  Miletus, 
and  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  were  of  this 
order. 

4.  THE  CORINTHIAN  ORDER. 

This  is  the  finest  of  all  the  orders,  and 
was  first  adopted  at  Corinth.  Scamozzi 
calls  it  the  virginal  order,  expressive  of 
the  delicacy,  tenderness,  and  beauty  of 
the  whole  composition.  The  most  per¬ 
fect  model  of  the  Corinthian  order  is  ge¬ 
nerally  allowed  to  be  in  the  three  columns 
in  the  Campo  Vaccino  at  Rome,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator. 
This  order  marks  an  age  of  luxury,  when 
pomp  and  splendour  had  become  the  pre¬ 
dominant  passion,  but  yet  had  not  extin¬ 
guished  a  taste  for  the  sublime  and  beau¬ 
tiful  in  art.  The  invention  of  the  elegant 
capital  which  adorns  the  Corinthian  order 
is  curious,  and  we  give  it  in  the  terms  of 
our  correspondent  P.  T.  TV.,  who,  we 
doubt  not,  will  excuse  our  incorporating 
it  in  this  essay. 

u  The  leaves  of  a  species  of  acanthus, 
accidentally  growing  round  a  basket 
covered  with  a  tile,  gave  occasion  to  the 
capital  of  this  beautiful  order  in  architec¬ 
ture — an  Athenian  old  woman  happen¬ 
ing  to  place  a  basket  with  a  tile  laid  over 
it,  which  covered  the  root  of  an  acanthus ; 
that  plant  shooting  up  the  following 
spring,  encompassed  the  basket  all 
around,  till  meeting  with  the  tile  it  curl¬ 
ed  back  in  a  kind  of  scroll.  Callimachus, 
an  ingenious  sculptor,  passing  by,  took 
the  hint,  and  instantly  executed  a  capital 
on  this  plan,  representing  the  tile  by  the 
abacus,  the  leaves  by  the  volutes,  and 
the  basket  by  the  vase  or  body  of  the  ca¬ 
pital.  Abacus  is  the  uppermost  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  capital  of  a  column,  serving 
as  a  kind  of  crowning  both  to  the  capital 
and  the  whole  column.  Vitruviis,  and 
others  after  him  Avho  gave  the  history  of 
the  orders,  tell  us,  the  abacus  was  ori¬ 
ginally  intended  to  represent  a  square  tile 
over  an  urn,  or  rather,  over  a  basket. 

u  Callimachus  flourished  about  the  year 
b.  c.  540.  He  made  a  golden  lamp  for 
the  Temple  of  Minerva,  at  Athens,  which 
he  furnished  with  a  wick  of  asbestus,  that 
it  might  burn  without  wasting.  Villal- 
pandus  imagines  the  Corinthian  capital 
to  have  taken  its  origin  from  an  order  in 
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the  Temple  of  Solomon,  whose  leaves  account  of  its  few  members  with  which 
were  those  of  the  palm-tree.”  »  crowned  ;  the  sombre  shadow  thrown 

from  its  drip  or  corona,  which  is  larger 


5.  THE  COMPOSITE  ORDER. 

The  Composite  order  was  invented  by 
the  Romans,  and  partakes  of  the  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  orders,  but  principally  of 
the  latter,  particularly  in  the  leaves  of  the 
capitals.  This  order  shows  that  the 
Greeks  had,  in  the  three  original  orders, 
exhausted  all  the  principles  of  grandeur 
and  beauty,  and  that,  it  was  not  possible 
to  frame  a  fourth  but  by  combining  the 
former. 

This  order  is  usually  placed  the  last, 
on  account  of  its  having  been  the  last  in¬ 
vented,  though  some  architects  of  emi¬ 
nence,  particularly  Scamozzi  and  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Chambers,  assign  it  the  fourth  place, 
on  the  ground  that  they  should  succeed 
each  other  according  to  their  degrees  of 
strength,  and  in  the  progression  that  must 
be  observed  when  they  are  employed  to¬ 
gether. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Davy's  Table  of 

the  five  orders  of  Architecture,  shewing 
'  their  outline  and  general  proportions  : 

TUSCAN, 

Its  distinguishing  character  is  massive 
solidity,  and  being  devoid  of  all  ornament. 
When  it  is  executed  with  a  pedestal,  the 
entire  height  you  wish  the  whole  to  be  is 
divided  into  5 :  l-5th  is  the  height  of 
pedestal;  then  divide  the  remaining  4-5tlis 
into  9,  give  2  to  the  entablature,  and  the 
other  7-9ths  is  for  the  column,  which 
will  be  7  diameters— -one  part  being  the 
width  of  column,  at  bottom  the  diminish 
is  Uj®fchpof  a  diameter  given. — Finest 
examples,  St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden  ; 
architect,  Inigo  Jones.- — Entablature,  45 
cornice,  45  frize,  30  architrave. 

*  ROMAN  DORIC. 

Its  distinguishing  character  being  known 
by  triglyphs,  drops,  modillions,  or  blocks, 
pedestal  as  above,  the  remaining  height  is 
divided  into  10.  Give  2  to  the  entabla¬ 
ture,  and  the  other  8-10ths  will  remain 
for  the  column,  which  is  8  diameters  in 
height,  the  heights  of  all  columns  being 
taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  plinth,  or 
base,  up  to  the  underside  of  the  beam,  or 
architrave  ;  the  metope  or  space  between 
the  triglyphs  is  always  45  minutes,  i.  e. 

taken  from  the  scale  of  60  parts _ Finest 

examples,  Italian  Opera  House  ;  archi¬ 
tects,  J.  Nash  and  Co. — Entablature,  45 
cornice^S  frize,  30  architrave. 

s  1 

GRECIAN  DORIC. 

The  distinguishing  character  of  this 
chaste  and  bold  order  is  as  follows  :  first, 
it  is  the  shortest ;  secondly,  the  entabla¬ 
ture  has  the  most  massive  appearance,  on 


than  any  other  order,  gives  it  that  digni¬ 
fied  appearance  which  alone  is  peculiar  to 
this  style.  Proportions  :  its  height  may 
be  generally  allowed  6  or  G|  diameters, 

2  ditto  for  entablature ;  there  are  20 
flutes  in  the  shaft,  without  fillets ;  the 
cap  has  a  large  abacus,  an  ovalo  or  echi¬ 
nus,  and  annulets  or  fillets.  It  is  never 
executed  with  a  pedestal,  and  the  face  of 
the  architrave  always  projects  beyond  the 
inferior  diameter,  hut  in  a  line  with  base. 
— Finest  examples,  St.  Matthew  New 
Church,  Brixton ;  architect,  Porden,  Esq. 
also,  University  Club  House,  SufFplk- 
street ;  architects,  Gandy  and  Wilkins — 
Entablature*  19  2-5ths  cornice,  48  3-4ths 
frize,  50  l-5th  architrave. 

IONIC. 

Its  principal  features  are  bold  spiral 
volutes  to  the  cap,  small  cantiliver  mo¬ 
dillions,  though  in  some  of  the  finer  ex¬ 
amples  they  are  left  out,  and  dentils  are 
substituted,  which  gives  it  an  elegant  ap¬ 
pearance.  l-5th  of  the  entire  height  is 
for  the  pedestal — divide  the  remainder 
into  11 ;  give  2  for  the  entablature  ;  9 
diameters  is  for  the  column.  There  are 
24  flutes  in  this  the  Corinthian  and  the 
composite  orders,  and  they  also  have 
fillets.  That  example  in  Pancras  New 
Church  is  taken  from  the  Temple  of 

Erectheus,  at  Athens _ Finest  examples, 

Pancras  New  Church ;  architect.  Inwood, 
Esq. — also,  University  Club  House,  Suf¬ 
folk  Street ;  architects,  Gandy  and  Wil¬ 
kins — Entablature,  30  cornice,  45  frieze, 
45  architrave. 

CORINTHIAN. 

The  distinguishing  character  is  princi¬ 
pally  confined  to  its  cap,  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  2  tiers  of  leaves ;  from  the 
uppermost  row  spring  the  volutes,  which 
are  small  and  elegant,  supporting  the 
abacus,  which  is  hollow  on  each  face.  The 
height  is  divided  into  5,  as  before.  Give 
1  to  the  pedestal — divide  the  remainder 
into  12 ;  give  2  to  the  entablature,  the 
size  of  the  cap  is  one  diameter  10  minutes. 
The  finest  ancient  example  is  from  the 
Rotunda  at  Rome. — Finest  examples. 
Church  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields  ;  ar¬ 
chitect,  J.  Gibbs,  Esq. — Entablature,  43 
cornice,  40  frize,  37  architrave. 

COMPOSITE. 

The  distinguishing  character  are  double- 
faced  modillions,  though  not  always  used, 
sometimes  using  dentils.  It  is  the  only 
Roman  order,  and  in  its  cap  it  unites 
in  part  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders, 
having  a  similarity  in  the  scroll  as  to  the 
one,  and  in  the  leaves  as  to  the  other. 
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Its  general  outline  as  to  its  proportions 
is  the  same  as  the  Corinthian.  Among 
the  ancient  examples,  the  Arch  of  Septi¬ 
mus  Severus  and  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  at  Rome,  are  allowed  to  be  the 
finest. — Finest  examples, Somerset  House, 
back,  front ;  architect,  Sir  W.  Chambers. 
Entablature,  43  cornice,  40  frize,  37  ar¬ 
chitrave. 

GOTHIC. 

The  character  of  this  style  of  architec¬ 
ture  is  as  follows  : — It  generally  consists 
of  clustered  columns,  crowned  with  either 
plain  capitals  or  ornamented  with  leaves, 
grotesque  heads,  or  animals,  according  to 
the  data  in  which  the  building  was 
erected.  The  proportions  for  this  may 
be  1 1  diameters  for  the  column,  in  height 
40  minutes  for  the  capital,  and  something 

less  than  2  diameters  for  entablature _ 

Finest  examples,  Westminster  Abbey, 
different  period  modern,  see  New  Church 
of  St.  Luke,  Chelsea ;  architect,  Savage, 
Esq. 

By  dividing  the  diameter  of  column 
into  12,  and  1  in  5  will  give  the  scale  of 
(JO  parts. 

To  Mr  Davy  we  are  also  indebted  for 
the  following  observations,  which  forms 
an  appropriate  conclusion  to  this  article : 

“  The  proportions  of  porticoes  and 
and  ancient  temples  being  subordinate  to 
the  orders,  it  will  not  be  irrelevant  here 
to  give  an  outline  of  them  more  particu¬ 
larly,  as  in  the  art  of  architectural  de- 
signjthey  are  studied  with  such  strict  re¬ 
gard  to  truth  of  the  ancient  edifices  ;  but 
I  will  here,  in  the  first  place,  advert  to 
the  celebrated  temple  of  the  Sybil,  or  of 
Vesta,  at  Tivoli,  the  admirers  of  archi¬ 
tecture  will  perceive  with  great  satisfac¬ 
tion,  the  magnificent  restoration  of  this 
order  by  John  Soane,  Esq.  at  the  new 
front  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  rich 
and  luxuriant  effect  of  these  columns 
(now  new)  together  with  their  marked 
peculiarity  in  their  capitals  and  bases, 
will  not  fail  to  excite  admiration.  With 
a  happy  idea  he  has  also  contrived  by 
forming  the  corners  of  the  building  on  a 
circular  plan  to  preserve  nearly  a  prototype 
of  the  original  building  or  temple. 

An  ingenious  variation  of  this  order 
particularly  worthy  of  notice  may  be 
seen  in  a  shop  front  (of  stone)  in  Bond- 
street,  the  production  of  (I  believe) 
Messrs.  Inwood. 

Ancient  temples  are  of  eight  sorts. 

Temple  in  Anta;  having  pilasters  at 
the  comers. 

Tetastyle,  four  columns  in  front,  ditto 
behind. 

Prostyle,  four  in  front  only. 


Double  Prostyle,  two  rows  of  columns, 
one  behind  the  other,  making  eight  in 
front  and  same  behind. 

Peripteral,  four  rows  insulated  columns 
around,  and  six  in  front,  i.  e.  Hexastyle. 

Dipteral  with  two  wings,  two  rows  of 
columns  all  round,  and  was  Octastyle 
eight  columns  in  front. 

Pseudo-Dipteral,  eight  in  front,  and  a 
single  row  all  round. 

Hypatheral  was  open  at  the  top. 

Monopteral,  a  circular  Peristyle  sup¬ 
porting  a  dome,  and  open  between  the 
columns 

Intercolumniations,  the  given  space  be¬ 
tween  columns. 

Pyconstyle  1|  diameter. 

Sy  stile.....  2  ditto. 

Eustyle...  2\  ditto. 

Diastyle...  3  ditto. 

jErostyle..  4  ditto. 

In  the  Doric,  if  one  Triglyph  comes 
over  the  opening  called  Monotriglyph 
proportion  if  2 — Ditriglyph  and  so  on.” 

By  referring  to  a  late  number  of  the 
Mirror,  our  readers  may  now  have 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  elegant  porticoes  of  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  church,  and  also  that  of  St.  George, 
Hanover-square,  which  we  inserted  some 
time  back. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  RISE  AND 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  SILK  TRADE. 

[The  interest  which  the  Silk  Trade  ex¬ 
cites  from  the  recent  discussions  in  Par¬ 
liament,  and  more  particularly  fronmthe 
distress  which  the  manufacturers  in  this 
branch  of  our  trade  are  suffering,  will, 
we  doubt  not,  render  a  historical  view  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  silk  trade  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  our  readers.  Before  we  do 
this,  however,  humanity  claims  that  we 
should  appeal  not  only  to  the  government 
but  to  the  public,  in  behalf  of  the  poor 
silk-weavers  who  are  now  unemployed 
and  are  starving.  We  do  not  enter  into 
any  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  that  dis¬ 
tress — sufficient  it  is  to  say  that  they  are 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  blamable. 
The  new  system  of  policy  of  Ministers  in 
opening  the  silk  trade,  the  indiscreet  and 
excessive  speculations  of  the  master  ma¬ 
nufacturers,  and  the  convulsions  which 
commerce  generally  has  sustained,  have 
all  contributed  to  produce  that  distress 
under  which  the  poor  silk-weavers  now 
groan. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  by 
any  circumstance,  thousands  of  honest  and 
industrious  artisans  who  are  only  anxious 
to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows,  should  be  unable  to  do  so ;  and 
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although  we  entertain  a  strong  hope  that 
the  present  calamity  which  pervades  the 
silk  trade  will  soon  pass  away,  yet  in  the 
meantime  the  sufferers  must  not  be  left  to 
perish.  Charity  has  already  done  much, 
and  his  present  Majesty  has  set  a  glorious 
example  in  giving  a  thousand  guineas  in 
aid  of  the  subscription  for  the  Spitalfields 
weavers ;  we  fear,  however,  that  the  misery 
is  too  extensive  and  too  wide  spread  to  be 
relieved  by  individual  benevolence  how¬ 
ever  liberal,  and  should  Ministers  be  of 
this  opinion,  they,  we  doubt  not,  will  re¬ 
commend  Parliament  to  step  forward  with 
relief.  The  weavers  are  entitled  to  this 
on  the  score  of  humanity  and  justice ;  and 
their  loyal  conduct  and  peaceful  demea¬ 
nour  under  their  privations  cannot  fail  of 
pleading  powerfully  in  their  behalf.  It 
is  our  duty  to  add,  that  for  the  following 
interesting  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
silk  trade  we  are  indebted  to  our  intelli¬ 
gent  and  kind  correspondent  P.  T.  W. — 
Ed.] 

THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  SILK 
AND  ITS  MANUFACTURES. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

#  Without  the  worm,  in  Persian  silks  we  shine.” 

Waller. 

Th  e  ancients  were  but  little  acquainted 
with  the  use  and  manufacture  of  silk  ; 
they  took  it  for  the  work  of  a  sort  of 
spider  or  beetle,  who  spun  it  out  of  its 
entrails,  and  wound  it  with  its  feet  about 
the  little  branches  of  trees.  It  was  in  the 
isle  of  Cos  that  the  art  of  manufacturing 
it  was  first  invented ;  and  Pamphila, 
daughter  of  Platis,  is  honoured  as  the  in- 
ventress.  The  discovery  was  not  long  un¬ 
known  to  the  Romans.  Silk  was  brought 
them  from  Serica,  where  the  worm  was  a 
native.  They  could  not  believe  so  fine  a 
thread  was  the  production  of  a  worm — it 
was  a  scarce  commodity  among  them  for 
many  ages  ;  it  was  even  sold  weight  for 
weight  with  gold,  insomuch  that  Vopis- 
cus  tells  us,  the  emperor  Aurelian,  who 
died  a.d.  275,  refused  the  empress  his 
wife  a  suit  of  silk,  which  she  solicited  of 
him  with  much  earnestness,  merely  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  dearness  ;  but  at  the  present 
period,  through  the  industry  and  enter¬ 
prise  of  man,  the  produce  of  this  tender 
worm  (which  a  thoughtless  individual 
would  crush  beneath  his  foot)  serves  to 
decorate  the  humble  individual  as  well  as 
the  mighty  monarch.  Heliogabalus  is 
said  to  be  the  first  person  who  wore  a 
holosericum ,  i.  e.  a  garment  of  all  silk. 
The  Greeks  of  Alexander’s  anny  are  said 
to  have  been  the  6rst  who  brought  wrought 
silk  from  Persia  into  Greece,  about  323 
years  before  Christ ;  but  its  manufacture 


was  confined  to  Berytus  and  Tyre,  and 
from  thence  it  was  dispersed  over  the  west. 
At  length  two  monks,  coming  from  the 
Indies  to  Constantinople,  in  555,  brought 
with  them  great  quantities  of  silk- worms, 
with  instructions  for  the  hatching  of  their 
eggs,  rearing  and  feeding  the  worms,  &c. 
Upon  this,  manufactures  were  set  up  at 
Athens,  Thebes,  and  Corinth.  The  Ve¬ 
netians,  soon  after  this  time,  commencing 
a  commerce  with  the  Greek  empire,  sup¬ 
plied  all  the  western  parts  of  Europe  with 
silk  for  many  centuries.  In  the  year 
1130,  Roger  II.  king  of  Sicily,  esta¬ 
blished  a  silk-manufactory  at  Palermo, 
where  the  art  was  taught  to  the  Sicilians  ; 
from  whence  it  was  carried  to  Italy,  Spain, 
and  also  to  the  south  of  France,  a  little 
before  the  time  of  Francis  I.  who  brought 
it  to  Touraine.  It  appears  there  was  a 
company  of  silk  women  in  England  so 
early  as  the  year  1455  ;  but  these  were 
probably  employed  in  needleworks  of 
silk  and  thread.  Italy  supplied  England 
and  all  other  parts  wfith  the  broad  manu¬ 
facture  till*  1489.  In  1521,  the  French 
commenced  a  silk  manufacture ;  but  it 
was  a  long  time  before  they  could  obtain 
raw  silk  from  the  worms,  and  even  in 
1547,  silk  was  scarce  and  dear  in  France, 
where  HenryTI.  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  wore  a  pair  of  silk  knit  stock¬ 
ings,  though  the  first  invention  originally 
came  from  Spain,  whence  silk  stockings 
were  brought  over  to  Henry  VIII.  and 
Edward  VI.  Silk  mantles  were  worn  by 
some  noblemen’s  ladies  at  a  ball  at  Ken- 
nelworth  Castle,  1286.  After  the  civil 
wars  in  France,  the  plantations  of  ^mul¬ 
berry  trees  were  greatly  encouraged  by 
Henry  IV.  and  his  successors,  and  the 
produce  of  silk  is  at  this  day  very  con¬ 
siderable.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  mul¬ 
berry-trees  were  planted  for  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  silk-worms,  but  unhappily  without 
effect ;  though  from  the  various  experi¬ 
ments  related  in  the  u  Philosophical 
Transactions,”  it  appears  that  the  silk¬ 
worm  thrives  and  works  as  well,  in  all 
respects,  in  England,  as  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe.  In  1620,  the  broad  silk  ma¬ 
nufacture  was  introduced  into  the  coun¬ 
try  'y  and  in  1661,  the  Company  of  Silk- 
throwsters  employed  above  40,000  persons. 
The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,*  in 
1685,  contributed  in  a  great  degree  to 

*  From  this  evil,  however,  good  has  ulti¬ 
mately  proceeded.  The  event  was  very  bene¬ 
ficial  to  almost  ajl  the  Protestant  countries  of 
Europe,  and  more  especially  to  the  commerce 
of  Holland,  Brand  en  burgh,  and  England.  The 
number  of  refugees  who  on  this  occasion  fled 
from  France,  and  carried  their  skill  and  indus¬ 
try  to  other  countries,  was,  at  a  moderate  com¬ 
putation,  more  than  half  a  million. 
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promote  the  silk-manufacture  in  this 
country  ;  as  did  also  the  silk-throwing 
machine,  erected  at  Derby,  in  1710,  which 
contained  26,586  wheels;  one  water-wheel 
moved  the  whole,  and  in  a  day  and  night 
it  worked  318,504,000  yards  of  organized 
silk.  Within  about  a  century  the  secret 
has  been  found  in  France  of  procuring 
and  preparing  silk  from  the  webs  of  spi¬ 
ders  ;  this  discovery  was  made  by  M. 
Bon,  who  published  a  dissertation  on  the 
subject.  It  appears  spiders  furnish  much 
less  silk  than  the  worms ;  the  largest  bags 
of  these  latter  weigh  four  grains,  the 
smaller  three  grains ;  so  that  2,304  worms 
produce  a  pound  of  silk.  The  spider-bags 
do  not  weigh  above  one  grain  ;  yet  when 
cleared  of  their  dust  and  filth  they  lose 
two-thirds  of  their  weight.  The  work  of 
twelve  spiders,  therefore,  only  equals  that 
of  one  silk-worm  ;  and  a  pound  of  silk 
will  require  at  least  27,G48  spiders.  But 
as  the  bags  are  wholly  the  work  of  the 
females,  who  open  them  to  deposit  their 
eggs  in,  there  must  be  kept  55,296  spi¬ 
ders  to  yield  a  pound  of  silk.  Yet  will 
this  only  hold  of  the  best  spiders,  those 
large  ones  ordinarily  seen  in  gardens,  &c. 
scarcely  yielding  a  twelfth  part  of  the 
silk  of  the  others  ;  286  of  these  would  not 
yield  more  than  one  silk  worm — 663,552 
of  them  would  scarcely  yield  a  pound. 
The  silk  from  the  spider  is  also  inferior 
in  strength  and  lustre. 

P.  T.  W. 


EGYPTIAN  LAWS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  singularity  of  many  of  the  political 
institutions  among  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
renders  the  history  of  that  people  parti¬ 
cularly  interesting  to  every  reader,  who 
would  trace  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind  in  the  science  of  government.  It  is 
not  to  the  nature  of  her  laws  alone,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Egypt  is  indebted  for  the  re¬ 
nown  she  has  so  universally  acquired  in 
the  annals  of  mankind.  The  extreme 
remoteness  of  her  origin,  and  her  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  sciences  in  the  most  early 
periods  of  the  world,  have  concurred  to 
spread  the  reputation  of  her  former  splen¬ 
dour  over  every  civilized  nation.  Dr. 
Laughton,  from  whose  work  on  “Ancient 
Egypt,”  we  gave  some  curious  particulars 
of  their  superstitions  in  a  former  number 
of  the  Mirror,*  also  furnishes  us  with 
an  account  of  their  penal  laws,  differing, 
however,  it  must  be  observed,  in  many 
respects  from  other  authorities.  We  have 
therefore  gleaned  (not  from  him  alone)  the 
most  remarkable,  as  constituting  a  part  of 
their  civil  polity. 

*  Vide  Mirror,  No.  CX. 


They  are  said  by  most  writers,  to  have 
been  the  first  nation  who  rightly  under¬ 
stood  the  rules  of  government,  having 
perceived  that  the  true  end  of  government 
is  to  make  life  easy  and  the  people  happy. 
The  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the 
victuals  and  drink  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Egypt  were  prescribed  by  the  laws  ;  and 
not  only  that,  but  all  their  hours,  and  al¬ 
most  all  their  actions,  were  under  the  re¬ 
gulation  of  the  laws.  Thirty  judges 
were  selected  out  of  the  principal  cities  in 
Egypt,  to  form  a  body  or  assembly  for 
judging  the  whole  kingdom.  The  prince, 
in  filling  up  these  vacancies,  chose  such 
as  were  most  renowned  for  their  honesty, 
and  put  at  their  head  the  man  whom  he 
found  most  distinguished  for  his  know¬ 
ledge  and  love  of  the  laws,  and  was  held 
in  the  most  universal  esteem.  By  his 
bounty  they  had  revenues  assigned  them, 
to  the  end  that  being  freed  from  domestic 
cares,  they  might  devote  their  whole  time 
to  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

Among  the  Egyptians  it  was  a  law,  that 
no  man  should  have  more  than  one  wife, 
with  whom,  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
every  other  people,  he  received  a  portion. 
Solomon  received  of  Pharaoh  the  city  of 
Cazar,  for  his  daughter’s  dowry.  The 
pernicious  effects  of  polygamy  (says  Dr. 
Laughton),  sufficiently  demonstrates  the 
wisdom  of  this  law  ;  the  countries  where 
it  is  permitted  are  by  no  means  so  popu¬ 
lous  as  those  where  it  is  forbidden.  This 
law  Cecrops  carried  into  Greece,  and  in¬ 
serted  it  into  the  code  which  he  compiled 
for  the  Athenian  state.  Materially  dif¬ 
ferent,  however,  is  this  branch  of  the  law 
as  noted  by  other  writers.  Polygamy 
(say  they)  was  allowed  in  Egypt,  except 
to  priests,  who  could  marry  but  one  wo¬ 
man  ;  the  marriage  of  brothers  and  sisters 
was  not  only]authorised  bv  the  Egyptian 
laws,  but  even  in  some  measure  was  a 
part  of  the  Egyptian  religion,  from  the 
example  and  practice  of  such  of  their 
gods  as  had  been  the  most  anciently  and 
universally  'adored  in  Egypt,  that  is, 
Osiris  and  Isis.  To  secure  the  marriage 
bed  from  violation  they  enacted,  that  every 
adulterer  should  receive  a  thousand  stripes 
on  his  naked  body,  and  that  the  adulteress 
should  suffer  the  mutilation  of  her  nose. 

Perjury  was  punished  with  death ;  and 
the  false  accuser  was  condemned  to  under¬ 
go  the  punishment  which  the  person  ac¬ 
cused  was  to  have  suffered  had  the  accu¬ 
sation  been  proved.  He  who  neglected  or 
refused  to  save  the  life  of  another  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  killed,  and  did  not,  was  him¬ 
self  put  to  death.  If  he  could  not  protect 
the  person  assaulted,  he  was  obliged  im¬ 
mediately  to  inform  the  magistrate  of  the 
author  of  the  violence,  or  incurred  the 
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punishment  of  a  severe  flagellation,  and 
confinement  for  three  days  without  food. 
By  this  means,  every  citizen  considered 
himself  as  his  neighbour’s  protector,  and 
was  interested  not  only  to  avoid  danger, 
but  to  avert  every  degree  of  violence  from 
others. 

No  man  was  allowed  to  be  useless  to 
the  state,  but  every  one  was  obliged  to 
enter  his  name  and  place  of  abode  in  a 
public  register,  that  remained  in  the 
hands  of  a  magistrate,  and  to  annex  his 
profession,  and  in  what  manner  he  lived  ; 
and  if  such  an  one  was  convicted  of  giving 
a  false  account  of  himself  he  was  imme¬ 
diately  put  to  death.  A  very  great  res¬ 
pect  was  paid  to  old  age,  in  Egypt ;  but 
the  virtue  in  highest  esteem  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians  was  gratitude,  and  no 
kind  of  gratitude  gave  them  a  more  noble 
satisfaction  than  that  which  was  paid  to 
their  kings. 

Whenever  a  person  was  found  dead,  by 
whatever  accident  it  happened,  the  city 
nearest  to  the  place  where  the  body  was 
found  was  obliged  to  embalm  and  bury  it 
magnificently,  that  the  greatness  of  the 
expense  may  influence  each  city  to  take 
the  most  effectual  steps  to  guard  against 
accidents  of  every  kind.  A  calumniator 
received  the  punishment  intended  by  his 
defamation.  Revealers  of  state  secrets 
were  deprived  of  their  tongues.  The  hands 
of  those  were  cut  off  who  counterfeited 
seals,  or  the  public  coins,  used  false 
weights  and  measures,  or  forged  deeds. 
In  all  their  punishments  they  had  an  eye 
to  the  part  offending. 

Wilful  murderers  were  condemned  to 
death.  The  punishment  inflicted  on  par¬ 
ricides  was  peculiarly  contrived :  they 
stuck  their  bodies  full  of  small  reeds,  and 
surrounding  them  with  thorns,  burnt  them 
to  death.  If  any  unnatural  parent  killed 
his  child,  he  was  not  put  to  death,  but 
compelled  to  hold  the  dead  body  in  his 
arms  three  days,  without  any  kind  of  sus¬ 
tenance,  and  afterwards  left  to  the  horrors 
of  his  own  conscience.  This  was  thought 
a  more  severe  punishment  than  imme¬ 
diate  death.  The  execution  of  pregnant 
women  was  always  deferred  until  they 
were  delivered.  This  law,  so  wisely 
founded  on  humanity  and  justice,  was 
afterwards  observed  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  is  at  this  time  by  every  ci¬ 
vilized  nation. 

The  Egyptians  thought  the  deprivation 
of  funeral  rites  the  greatest  misfortune 
which  could  possibly  attend  them ;  and 
knowing  how  powerfully  religious  senti¬ 
ments  enforced  social  and  moral  virtues, 
applied  that  opinion  to  the  support  of 
order  in  the  state,  and  made  a  law,  that 
every  one  should  be  judged  immediately 


after  death.  The  manner  of  conducting 
this  singular  proceeding  is  thus  related : 
— As  soon  as  a  person  was  dead,  his  rela¬ 
tions  were  obliged  to  acquaint  the  judges 
with  it,  who,  appointing  a  day  for  pro¬ 
ducing  the  body  before  their  tribunal  in 
public,  then  entered  into  a  strict  exami¬ 
nation  of  his  morals  and  actions ;  and  if 
they  were  found  particularly  culpable  and 
vicious,  he  was  condemned  to  be  unworthy 
of  funeral  rites  ;  if  nothing  criminal  was 
laid  to  his  charge,  he  was  honoured  with 
a  funeral  oration,  in  which  the  person’s 
virtues  and  merits  were  displayed,  to  ex¬ 
cite  imitation ;  but  not  the  least  intima* 
tion  of  rank  or  dignity,  all  the  Egyptians 
thinking  themselves  equally  noble. 

f.  R.  y.  I 


THE  CELEBRATED  RECITATIVE  AND 
RONDO. 

Sung  by  Signor  Velluti  in  the  Opera  of  “  31 
Crociato  in  Egitto,"  translate d  from  the 
Italian  of  “  0  tu,  divina  f'e  de  padri  miei 

BY  MISS  CATHERINE  THOMPSON. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Faith  of  my  father's  I  have  kept  tby  truth  ! 

O,  sacred  honour,  beacon  guide  of  youth 
Inspire  me  now — shed,  shed,  thy  hallow’d  power. 
On  this  my  last — my  sad  and  bitter  hour. 

Yon  setting  sun  whose  fading  rays  I  see 
Verging  afar,  has  smiled  its  last  for  me! 
Morning  shall  rise  in  splendour  as  before. 

And  sun-beams  smile  but  I— must  wake  no  more. 
Oh  !  tender  objects  of  my  dearest  love. 

Where  are  ye  now  ?  Am  I  no  more  to  prove 
The  sweetness  of  affection’s  hallow’d  spell? 

My  wife— my  child — my  all  of  hope — farewell  ? 

Yes,  aga?n  will  morning  light 
Chase  the  silent  gloom  of  night. 

Thy  waking  eyes  to  bless  ; 

And  thou  wilt  think  on  him  who  then 
Shall  never,  never  wake  again. 

To  soothe  thy  loneliness. 

Would  my  enamour’d  shade  might  be 
Permitted  still  to  visit  thee. 

To  linger  at  thy  side  ; 

How  often  then  ’twould  hover  near. 

Thy  lorn  and  sorrowing  heart  to  cheer. 
Poor  widow’d  bride ! 

ON  SELF-IMPROVEMENT.  , 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

At  a  time  when  we  have  just  entered 
upon  a  new  year  which  may  probably 
mature  several  of  the  numerous  institu¬ 
tions  and  plans  now  in  progress,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  “march  of  the  mind”  (for 
which  desirable  point  many  of  them  are 
so  admirably  calculated)  a  few  brief  ob¬ 
servations  upon  the  necessity  and  advan- 
tages^  of  self ’improvement  will,  1  hope. 
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prove  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the 
Mirror. 

It  has  for  many  ages  been  universally 
admitted  that  some  learning  is  highly 
important  to  fit  men  for  the  world  ;  and 
however  diversified  the  opinions  of  many 
eminent  writers  may  have  been  respecting 
the  manner  of  conducting  education,  all 
of  them  concur  unanimously  in  its 
salutary  effects.  Now  it  is  evident  that 
without  this  necessary  cultivation  the 
mind  is  like  a  barren  desert,  overgrown 
with  the  weeds  of  ignorance,  and  covered 
with  the  thorny  briars  of  error.  The  ex¬ 
ercise  of  our  reasoning  powers  is  a  duty 
that  devolves  upon  every  station  of  life ; 
not  an  hour  of  existence  but  calls  for  our 
judgment  upon  ten  thousand  occasions  ; 
whether  we  regard  the  intimate  and  rela¬ 
tive  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  family 
and  connections,  or  the  more  distant, 
though  scarcely  less  indispensible  obliga¬ 
tions  to  a  neighbourhood  and  society  at 
large.  What  is  it  but  education  which 
imparts  this  power  of  discrimination  ? 
what  but  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  can 
enable  us  to  discharge  our  moral  and  so¬ 
cial  duties  with  advantage  to  ourselves, 
benefit  to  those  around  us,  and  honour  to 
our  country  ?  ’Tis  this  which  teaches  us 
to  cultivate  virtue  by  harmonising  the 
nobler  passions  of  our  nature,  and  re¬ 
straining  the  bad  ones.  ’Tis  this  which 
soothes  the  mind  in  anguish,  and  dispose^ 
it  to  look  up  with  full  confidence  to  the 
Father  of  Mercies.  ’Tis  this  which  never 
fails  to  afford  perpetual  delight  and  en¬ 
tertainment  for  those  leisure  hours  which 
must  otherwise  be  passed  in  slothful  in¬ 
action,  or  perhaps  (what  is  infinitely 
worse)  in  criminal  pursuits.  And  it  is 
from  this  alone  that  we  can  acquire  just 
notions  of  right  and  wrong — of  elegance 
and  taste.  The  mind  thus  cultivated  in 
all  those  obligations  which  a  man  owes  to 
his  Maker,  to  society,  and  to  himself ; 
thus  accustomed  to  discern  the  beauties  of 
virtue,  and  reflect  on  the  miserable  de¬ 
pravity  of  vice,  enters  upon  the  vast 
stage  of  human  life  with  most  peculiar 
advantages. 

Such  are  some  of  the  arguments  which 
may  serve  to  point  out  the  necessity  and 
advantages  of  self  improvement ;  and 
would  many  who  now  so  frequently  com¬ 
plain  that  they  have  no  time  to  pursue  it, 
only  apply  themselves  but  with  half  the 
zeal  they  do  to  frivolous  amusements, 
how  soon  they  would  be  obliged  to  confess 
their  mistake  ! 

The  chief  means  of  attaining  self  im¬ 
provement  are  conversation,  reading,  and 
study ,  without  the  last  nothing  indeed 
can  prove  of  any  essential  service  ;  read¬ 
ing  is  such  an  inestimable  benefit  that 


none  but  the  most  frivolous  can  regard  it 
as  being  merely  the  source  of  amusement, 
for  when  judiciously  conducted  it  is  the 
chief  vehicle  of  information  and  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  it  enables  us  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  most  memorable  transactions, 
inventions,  manners,  &c.  of  the  remotest 
ages  ;  by  reading  we  are  put  in  possession 
of  the  sentiments  and  experienced  re¬ 
marks  of  the  wisest  men  of  every  civilized 
nation,  all  exhibited  in  the  ablest  man¬ 
ner  and  best  dress  ;  it  equally  instructs 
the  king  and  the  peasant,  the  statesman 
and  citizen,  the  scholar  and  the  mechanic ; 
it  is  in  a  word  from  the  Press ,  that  in¬ 
valuable  school  for  all  rar,ks,  that  best  of 
public  monitors  (when  properly  restrained 
from  overstepping  the  bounds  of  deco¬ 
rum)  we  derive  so  many  inestimable  be-  ' 
nefits  ;  and  thanks  to  the  present  cheap 
mode  of  conferring  its  blessings,  there  is 
now  hardly  any  one  so  poor  who  may  not 
be  enabled  to  reach  some  of  the  brightest 
gems  of  literature. 

To  conclude  —  the  best  employment 
for  vacant  time  is  self  improvement ;  and 
he  who  deserts  his  books,  from  an  idea 
that  he  is  already  sufficiently  proficient, 
will  find  that  his  books  will  ultimately 
desert  him. 

Jacobus. 


Select  33iog vapfjg. 

No.  XL.  - 

MR.  KNIGHT,  THE  COMEDIAN. 

Edward  Knight,  the  comedian,  who 
has  just  “  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil,” 
was  a  native  of  Birmingham,  where  he 
was  born  in  the  year  1774,  and  was 
brought  up  as  an  artist ;  but  an  early 
predilection  for  the  stage  made  him  select 
it  as  a  profession,  though  in  his  early 
histrionic  career  he  was  often  more  in¬ 
debted  to  his  former  than  his  adopted 
profession  for  his  livelihood.  It  was  on 
the  death  of  his  master  that  the  long 
smothered  flame  for  being  an  actor  burst , 
forth,  and  he  joined  a  strolling  company 
who  were  acting  at  Newcastle-under- 
Lyne,  in  Staffordshire.  The  character  of. 
Hob ,  in  the  farce  of  Hob  in  the  Well , 
was  selected  for  his  debut ,  and  after  two 
tremendous  rehearsals,  the  evening  came 
on,  u  big  with  the  fate  of  Mr.  Knight.” 
The  curtain  rose,  and  with  infinite  diffi¬ 
culty  the  new  actor  mustered  up  courage 
enough  to  appear  ;  upon  his  entrance,  as 
is  usual  with  young  performers,  he  was 
encouraged  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
audience  to  proceed — but  this  was  beyond 
his  powers.  He  had  got  to  the  front  of 
the  stage,  and  there  he  remained  without 
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the  power  of  utterance.  The  audience, 
pitying  his  awkward  situation  and  ex¬ 
treme  bashfulness,  endeavoured  to  cheer 
him  by  repeating  their  approbation.  In 
return,  he  bowed,  scraped,  stammered, 
and  finally  ran  away  ;  nor  could  all  the 
powers  of  rhetoric  prevail  on  him  to  re¬ 
turn.  The  entreaties  and  scoffs  of  his 
companions  behind  the  scenes  were  all 
equally  in  vain  •  terror  had  rendered  him 
inflexible  in  his  resolves,  and  deaf  either 
to  encouragement  or  censure.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  unexpected  event,  one  of 
the  performers  came  forward  to  solicit  the 
indulgence  of  the  audience,  and  request 
the  attendance  of  an  old  comedian,  to 
whom  the  part  originally  belonged,  and 
who  had  stationed  himself  in  front  of  the 
house,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the 
performance. 

Next  morning  found  Mr.  Knight  turn., 
ing  his  back  on  Newcastle-under-Lyne, 
and  he  passed  a  whole  year  at  his  pallet, 
when  a  London  comedian  advised  him,  if 
he  would  persist  in  going  oh  the  stage,  to 
select  some  more  obscure  place,  where  he 
might  again  try  his  luck.  With  this 
view  he  proceeded  to  North  W ales,  where 
he  met  a  group  of  half-starved  creatures, 
with  tragic  faces  but  comic  dresses,  who 
had  come  to  Raither  for  the  season ;  with 
this  company  Mr.  Knight  associated  him¬ 
self,  again  selected  Hob  for  his  appear¬ 
ance,  and  succeeded  completely. 

A  whole  year  was  wasted  in  this  situa¬ 
tion,  and  his  fame  did  not  spread  beyond 
the  immediate  limits  of  his  circle,  though 
by  this  time  it  appears,  he  had  conside¬ 
rably  improved  in  the  profession.  His 
just  delineation  of  Frank  Oailand ,  which 
in  his  fancy  had  now  superseded  every 
other  character,  proved  that  he  only 
wanted  an  opportunity  to  become  a  valu¬ 
able  acquisition  to  the  stage.  In  a  fa¬ 
vourable  moment  he  was  seen  and  ad¬ 
mired  by  a  Mr.  Nunns,  the  Manager  of 
the  Stafford  company,  who  offered  him  an 
engagement  at  twelve  shillings  per  week. 
Happily  for  Mr.  K.  this  proposal  was  not 
made  till  after  the  most  material  scene  of 
the  play,  for  his  transports  upon  this  pro¬ 
fuse  proposition  were  so  great,  that  he 
was  utterly  unable  to  perform  with  any 
effect  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

He  now  removed  to  Stafford,  where  his 
new  manager  introduced  him  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  in  the  character  which  had  previously 
given  so  much  satisfaction  to  himself. 
The  result  was,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  the  most  unbounded  success  ;  and 
from  this  time  his  fate  was  fixed,  he  had 
only  to  wait  patiently,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  his  progress  to  London  was  cer¬ 
tain. 

In  this  place  he  married  a  Miss  Clews, 


the  daughter  of  a  wine-merchant,  and  to 
crown  his  success,  concluded  the  season  at 
Stafford  with  a  profitable  benefit. 

His  next  step  to  fame  was  owing  merely 
to  the  whim  of  some  merrily  disposed 
wag,  who  was  willing  to  raise  a  laugh  at 
his  expense.  One  night,  at  Uttoxeter, 
after  having  raved  through  the  parts  of 
Arno ,  Sylvester  Daggenvoody  and  Lingo, 
he  was  agreeably  surprised  by  a  note  re¬ 
questing  his  attendance  at  the  inn  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  theatre,  and  intimating  that  he 
would  receive  information  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  his  theatrical  pursuits.  Mr. 
Knight  hastened  to  the  inn,  where  he 
found  a  gentleman  who  called  himself 
Philips,  who  recommended  him  to  apply 
in  his  name  to  Mr.  Tate  Wilkinson,  the 
eccentric  manager  of  the  York  Theatre. 
The  next  morning,  in  pursuance  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  night  before,  Mr. 
Knight  wrote  a  very  polite  letter  to  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  making  the  tender  of  his  ser¬ 
vices,  and  not  in  the  least  doubting  their 
acceptance,  for  the  name  of  his  new  ally 
formed  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the 
letter.  In  a  short  time  a  very  laconic 
epistle  came  from  the  York  manager,  that 
at  once  overthrew  his  splendid  expecta¬ 
tions.  It  was  to  this  effect : — 

“  Sir, — I  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
Mr.  Philips,  except  a  rigid  quaker,  and 
he  is  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  recom¬ 
mend  an  actor  to  my  theatre.  I  don’t 
want  you.  “  Tate  Wilkinson.” 

This  was  certainly  a  mortifying  repulse. 
His  air-formed  schemes  at  once  melted 
into  nothing,  and  the  failure  was  so  much 
the  more  painful,  as  it  was  totally  unex¬ 
pected.  In  the  bitterness  of  his  anger  he 

wrote  a  second  letter  to  the  manager  : — 

♦ 

“  Sir, — I  should  as  soon  think  of  ap¬ 
plying  to  a  Methodist  parson  to  preach 
for  my  benefit,  as  to  a  quaker  to  recom¬ 
mend  me  to  Mr.  Wilkinson.  I  don’t 
want  to  come.  “  E.  Knight.” 

This  letter  was  too  much  in  Mr.  Wil¬ 
kinson’s  own  peculiar  style  to  meet  with 
an  unfavourable  reception.  Nothing, 
however  resulted  from  it  at  the  time.  A 
whole  year  rolled  on  with  the  Stafford 
company,  at  the  end  of  which  Mr.  Knight 
was  agreeably  surprised  by  a  second  let¬ 
ter  from  his  former  correspondent.  In 
brevity  and  elegance  it  was  nowise  infe¬ 
rior  to  his  former  epistle,  but  the  matter 
of  it  sounded  much  more  sweetly  to  our 
hero’s  ears.  The  following  is,  to  the  best 
of  our  knowledge,  a  literal  transcript : — 

“  Mr.  Methodist  Parson, — I  have  a 
living  that  produces  twenty-five  shillings 
per  week — Will  you  hold  forth  ? 

“  Tate  Wilkinson.” 
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Mr.  Knight,  thus  engaged,  continued 
to  perform  at  the  York,  Leeds,  and  other 
provincial  theatres,  and  having  become  a 
widower,  was  the  successful  suitor  of 
Miss  Susan  Smith,  sister  to  Mrs.  Bart¬ 
ley,  the  then  heroine  of  the  York  stage, 
whom  he  married  in  1807* 

At  York  he  continued  seven  years, 
when  he  received  proposals  from  Wrough- 
ton,  who  was  at  that  time  manager  of 
Drury-Lane  Theatre.  These  proposals 
were  of  course  eagerly  accepted,  and  he 
accordingly  bade  a  final  adieu  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  York. 

It  is  probable  that  his  progress  would 
not  have  been  so  rapid  in  London  as  it 
afterwards  was,  but  for  an  unforeseen  ac¬ 
cident,  that  in  the  end  brought  many  other 
unknown  but  excellent  actors  into  notice. 
The  principal  parts  at  Drury-Lane  were 
already  filled  by  performers,  old  in  the 
favour  of  the  public,  and  too  tenacious  of 
their  theatrical  honours  to  resign  them 
without  a  struggle  to  any  novice,  how¬ 
ever  meritorious.  The  destruction  of  that 
splendid  edifice  in  a  moment  changed  the 
scene ;  many  of  the  principal  performers 
considered  themselves  as  released  from 
their  treaties,  and  embarked  in  other  ad¬ 
ventures;  the  way  was  thus  opened  for 
any  young  actor  who  possessed  talents  to 
profit  by  the  opportunity  so  favourable  to 
merit.  Mr.  Knight  was  one  of  the  few 
that  had  abilities  to  profit  by  this  oppor¬ 
tunity.  On  October  14,  1809,  he  made 
his  first  appearance  at  the  Lyceum,  as 
Timothy  Quaint ,  in  The  Soldier's  Daugh¬ 
ter,  and  Robin  Roughead ,  in  Fortune's 
Frolic  ;  and  from  that  time  he  has  in¬ 
creased  in  the  public  estimation. 

His  powers  as  a  comic  actor  are  cer¬ 
tainly  considerable.  There  is  an  odd  quick¬ 
ness  of  eye,  and  a  certain  droll  play  about 
every  muscle  in  his  face,  that  fully  pre¬ 
pares  the  audience  for  the  je3t  that  is  to 
follow.  On  the  whole,  his  Sim ,  in  Wild 
Oats ,  may  be  instanced  as  one  of  the  most 
chaste  and  truly  natural  personifications 
on  the  British  stage.” 

Mr.  Knight  was  long  an  ornament  to 
Drury -lane  Theatre,  where  he  had  a  nar¬ 
row  escape  on  February  the  17th,  181G, 
when  a  maniac,  named  Barnet,  fired  a 
pistol  at  Miss  Kelly,  while  performing 
with  him  in  the  farce  of  Modern  An¬ 
tiques. 

Mr.  Knight  had  been  long  indisposed, 
and  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  the 
21st,  he  breathed  his  last. 

iWt'scellames. 

CANINE  AFFECTION. 

An  extraordinary  instance  of  attachment 
of  a  dog  to  his  master,  is  recorded  to  have 


been  witnessed  in  St.  Olave’s  church-yard, 
in  London.  During  the  whole  of  a  long 
sickness,  the  dog  had  never  gone  out  of 
sight  of  his  master  ;  he  saw  him  put  into 
his  cofiin,  and  followed  him  to  the  place 
of  interment.  When  the  funeral  ceremony 
was  over,  instead  of  following  the  people 
who  called  him,  he  crept  into  the  cavity 
of  a  ruinous  monument,  near  to  the  place 
where  the  remains  of  his  master  were  de¬ 
posited.  This  cavity  which  was  scarcely 
large  enough  to  contain  him,  remained 
during  the  rest  of  his  life  his  habitation. 
He  avoided  all  intercourse  with  the  living, 
and  never  left  his  post  but  when  hunger 
compelled  him  ;  he  then  crept  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  house,  where  something  was 
given  him  to  eat.  As  soon  as  he  had 
hastily  devoured  it,  he  returned  to  his 
cave.  In  this  manner  the  dog  lived  for 
ten  years.  At  length,  as  he  had  not  been 
seen  for  two  or  three  days,  some  persons 
went  to  look  for  him,  and  found  him 
lying  dead  upon  the  grave  in  which  no 
long  before  the  remains  of  his  master  had 
been  deposited. 


THE  TURKS  AND  THE  GREEKS 
IN  SMYRNA. 

The  women,  both  Turks  and  others,  in¬ 
stead  of  swathing  up  their  infants,  as  is 
customary  in  Holland  and  some  other 
countries,  dress  them  only  in  a  light 
gown,  leaving  nature  at  full  liberty  to 
direct  their  growth  ;  and  yet  crooked 
people  are  much  rarer  in  Turkey,  than  in 
those  nations  who  value  themselves  upon 
the  management  of  the  human  body  in 
infancy.  The  women  are  always  careful 
to  keep  themselves  neat  and  clean,  and 
for  that  purpose  frequently  make  use  of 
the  bath  ;  but  this  so  weakens  the  elas¬ 
ticity  of  their  fibres,  as  to  render  their 
flesh  soft  and  often  flabby.  Corpulency 
is  here  in  such  high  esteem,  especially 
among  the  Turks  that  some  at  certain 
times,  and  with  superstitious  ceremonies, 
swallow  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mercury. 

The  Greek  women  of  Smyrna  make 
great  use  of  paint,  which  odious  custom 
has  also  gained  footing  among  the  Franks. 
This  paint,  which  is  called  sullima ,  im¬ 
parts  a  beautiful  redness  to  the  cheeks, 
and  gives  the  skin  a  remarkable  gloss. 
This  is,  however,  discovered  by  chewing 
a  clove  and  breathing  on  the  persons  face, 
which,  if  painted,  it  immediately  turns 
yellow.  But  this  is  not  the  only  bad 
circumstance  attending  this  practice,  for 
a  considerable  portion  of  mercury  making 
a  part  of  this  paint,  the  teeth  of  those 
who  use  it  suffer  remarkably,  and  thus  for 
a  false,  they  lose  a  real  beauty.  Greek 
girls  often  carry  their  decorations  to  a 
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much  higher  pitch,  especially  on  their 
bridal  day,  for  they  then  even  gild  their 
faces,  which  h  considered  irresistibly 
charming. 


THE  POET’S  PETITION. 

Claude  Sanguiny,  a  French  poet, 
who  died  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
having  his  house  consumed  by  lightning, 
sent  the  following  ingenious  epistle  to 
Louis  XI  V.  on  the  occasion:  the  monarch 
at  once  felt  the  delicacy  of  the  poet’s 
verses,  and  the  distress  of  his  situation, 
and  cheerfully  ordered  him  the  thousand 
crowns,  which  the  reader  will  find  were 
the  object  of  his  demand  : — 

To  engage  in  your  matters  belongs  not  to  me, 
This  sire,  inexcusable  freedom  would  be. 

But  yet  when  reviewing  my  riiiseries  past, 

Of  your  majesty's  income,  the  total  I  cast, 

AH  counted,  (I’ve  still  the  remembrance  quite 
clear)  >  " 

Your  revenues  are  one  hundred  millions  a  year, 
Hence  one  hundred  thousand  per  day  in  your 
power. 

Divided  brings  four  thousand  crowns  to  each 
hour, 

To  answer  the  calls  of  my  present  distress. 
Which  lightning  has  caused  in  my  country  re¬ 
cess, 

May  1  be  allowed  to  request,  noble  sire, 

Of  your  time,  fifteen  minutes  before  I  expire. 

She  ®atbem. 

**  (  am  but  a  Gatherer  ana  disposer  of  other 
men  s  stuff."  -Wot  ton. 

EPITAPH 

In  the  Cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey . 
it  \VITH  diligence  and  trust  most  exem¬ 
plary, 

Did  William  Lawrence  serve  a  pre¬ 
bendary, 

And  for  his  pains  now  past,  before  not 
lost. 

Gained  this  remembrance  at  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  cost. 

Read  these  lines  again,  you  seldom 
find 

A  servant  faithful,  and  a  master  kind. 

Short-hand  he  wrote,  his  flower  in  pride 
did  fade, 

And  hasty  death  short-hand  of  him 

hath  made, 

Well  eould  he  number,  and  well  mea¬ 
sure  land, 

Thus  doth  he  now  that  ground  where 
on  you  stand, 

Therein  he  lies  so  geometricall, 

Art  maketh  some,  but  thus  will  na¬ 
ture  all.” 

“  Obiit  Dec.  28,  1621. 

./Etatis  suo  29.” 


Orthography  is  seldom  more  grossly 
violated  than  it  is  on  tomb-stones  in 
country  church-yards,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  diffusion  of  education  by  Sunday 
and  evening  schools  for  adults,  &c.  yet 
we  often  see  blunders  of  recent  date, 
which  on  a  subject  less  serious  would 
provoke  a  laugh.  Of  this  description  is 
the  following  : — 

EPITAPH 

In  lHumstead  Church-yard ,  Kent ,  ( near 
Woolwich )  to  the  memory  of  James 
Darling ,  who  died  2Zth  of  July,  1812, 
aged:  10  years. 

Weep  not  for  me  my  parents  deer. 
There  is  no  witness  wanted  here 
The  hammer  of  death  was  give  to  me 
For  eating  the  cherris  off  the  tree 
Next  morning  death  was  to  me  so  sweet 
My  bused  Jesus  for  to  meet 
He  did  ease  me  of  my  pain 
And  i  did  join  his  holy  train 
The  cruil  one  his  death  can’t  shun 
For  he  most  go  when  his  glass  is  run 
The  borrows  of  death  is  sure  to  meet 
And  take  his  trail  at  the  judgment 
seat.  - 


LINES  TO  MY  BOOTS. 

Though  many  days  of  service  you  have 
seen, 

And  hitherto  have  faithful  to  me  been, 

Yet  now  you’re  old,  my  friends,  I  tell 
you  plain. 

You  fail  to  keep  me  from  the  soaking 
rain  ! 

You  must  allow,  that  since  this  dreadful 
weather, 

To  my  poor  feet  you’ve  prov’d  but  worth¬ 
less  leather, 

In  short,  we  now  must  part ;  so  friends, 
good  bye, 

I’m  quite  resolved  another  pair  to  buy. 

G.  N. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Owing  to  a  mistake  (for  which  we  confess  our¬ 
selves  blamable)  the  account  of  Gothic  Archi¬ 
tecture  has  been  omitted  in  the  Encyclopedist, 
it  will  therefore  form  a  short  article  in  our  next. 

Theimportance  of  some  articles  in  the  Mikror 
this  week  will,  we  l.ope,  be  an  apology  for  their 
length  as  well  as  for  their  grave  character,  for 
be  it  remembered,  ours  is  a  Mirror  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  as  well  as  Amusement. 

Numerous  contributions  received  within  the 
last  few  days,  shall  be  noticed  in  our  next. 

i ..  .  — ,  ...  i  „:.r  . 

Printed  and  published  by  J.  LIMB1RD, 
143,  Strand  ( near  Somerset  House),  and  sold  by 
all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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Destruction  of  t fjt  ©lepttant  at  ffijetcr  ’(ffftange. 


Lord  Byron,  in  his  Ode  on  the  death 
of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  says,  “  There  is  a 
tear  for  all  that  die.”  This  observation, 
though  intended  only  in  reference  to  the 
human  species,  might,  we  think,  without 
any  extraordinary  stretch,  be  applied  to 
that  noble  creature  the  elephant,  so  long 
one  of  the  many  attractive  features  of  Mr. 
Cross’s  Menagerie  atExeter  Change,  an  ex¬ 
hibition  with  which  every  Londoneris.  and 
every  countryman  longs  to  be,  acquainted. 

This  noble  animal,  which  is  always  of 
a  stupendous  size,  had  increased  to  a  bulk 
very  unusual  in  this  country,  and,  as  it 
might  have  been  expected  from  its  confine¬ 
ment,  become  at  certain  seasons  rather 
ungovernable.  Large  doses  of  opening 
medicines  were  given,  with  the  view  of 
cooling  the  temperament  of  the  animal, 
even  to  the  extent  of  24lbs.  of  salts,  241bs. 
of  treacle,  6  oz.  calomel,  1-^  oz.  tartar  eme¬ 
tic,  6  drams  gamboge,  one  bottle  of  Croton 
oil,  in  52  hours,  without  effect.  About 
five  years  ago,  the  animal  was  so  furious, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  administer 
to  him  larger  quantities  of  medicine.  Six 
ounces  of  calomel,  and  55  pounds  of  Ep¬ 
som,  salts,  (a  dose  which  would  purge 
some  thousands  of  his  Majesty’s  liege 
Vol.  vii.  L 


subjects)  mixed  with  molasses,  were 
given  to  him  within  52  hours,  without 
effect ;  but  subsequently  about  five  or  six 
pounds  of  marrow  being  given,  the  action 
upon  the  medicine  already  taken  was  ra¬ 
pid,  and  the  object  desired  was  accom¬ 
plished.  On  another  occasion,  as  much 
as  four  small  bottles  of  Croton  oil,  one 
drop  of  which  is  frequently  a  dose  for  a 
man  as  an  active  purgative,  were  ad¬ 
ministered  without  the  slightest  effect 
being  produced.  At  ordinary  times,  sul¬ 
phur  mixed  with  the  food  wras  found  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  the  system  under,  but  si-nce 
the  death  of  the  keeper  in  November  last, 
no  person  has  had  sufficient  control  over 
the  animal,  to  prevent  the  probability  of 
danger.  The  first  symptom  of  actual 
rage  was  shown  about  a  week  ago,  when  a 
portion  of  the  den  was  destroyed  ;  and 
such  was  the  ferocity  of  the  elephant,  that 
the  carpenters  were  unable  to  repair  it. 
Until  within  the  last  few  months,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  periods,  the 
animal  was  so  docile,  that  the  keeper 
could  safely  sleep  in  the  den  within  reach 
of  the  trunk,  and  the  animal  might  be  ap¬ 
proached  at  all  times  without  using  a 
spear  ;  but  latterly  the  necessary  attend- 
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ance  upon  him  has  been  a  service  of  great 
danger. 

Within  the  last  fortnight  the  elephant 
had  exhibited  symptoms  of  great  irrita¬ 
tion,  arising  out  of  constitutional  pecu¬ 
liarities  which  had  been  accelerated  by 
the  mildness  of  the  season,  and  his  ful¬ 
ness  of  habit.  During  the  season  of  ex¬ 
citement  the  access  was  always  foreseen 
by  the  inflammation  of  the  eye,  and  a 
purulent  discharge  from  an  orifice  near 
the  ear.  In  India,  when  these  symptoms 
are  noticed,  the  keepers  ride  the  animals 
till  they  are  much  exhausted,  and  then 
confine  their  legs  with  ropes.  When  thus 
subdued,  they  become  calm,  and  recover 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  No  such  re¬ 
medies  can,  however,  be  used  here,  and 
on  Sunday,  the  26th  ult.,  the  elephant 
broke  a  part  of  his  den  ;  and  though  the 
breach  was  of  no  importance  in  itself,  it 
became  a  source  of  alarm  from  the  known 
habits  of  the  animal,  which  led  him  in 
every  case  to  complete  any  mischief  which 
he  had  once  begun,  whether  accidentally 
or  intentionally.  Mr.  Cross,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  this  celebrated  menagerie,  aware 
that  his  high  health  and  fatness  contri¬ 
buted  to  render  him  ungovernable,  at= 
tempted  to  reduce  him  by  diminishing 
his  food.  The  almost  incredible  quantity 
of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sweet  mercury 
was  administered  to  him  in  one  dose,  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  with  little  apparent 
effect.  Half  an  ounce  of  tartar  emetic 
was  given  to  as  little  purpose  as  the 
mercury.  The  sagacious  animal  felt, 
however,  that  the  medicine  he  had  swal¬ 
lowed  was  not  agreeable  in  its  effects,  and 
he  was  so  determined  not  to  be  cheated 
again,  that  he  refused  all  food  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time ;  even  some  oranges  and 
apples  that  were  thrown  to  him,  he  would 
not  taste  till  he  had  ascertained  that  they 
contained  nothing  offensive.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  became  a  subject  of 
consideration  to  Mr.  Cross  in  what  way 
he  was  to  be  disposed  of.  The  den  is 
of  amazing  strength,  and  cost  about  350/. 
in  building  ;  but  even  solid  oak  and 
hammered  iron  seemed  frail  when  opposed 
to  the  amazing  strength  of  an  animal 
eleven  feet  in  height,  and  weighing  nearly 
five  tons  ;  whose  mere  weight,  when  in 
a  state  of  quietness,  no  ordinary  barriers 
could  withstand,  but  which,  in  so  infu¬ 
riated  a  condition,  it  seemed  impossible 
to  restrain.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 
animals  in  such  a  state  as  this  elephant 
was,  no  longer  pay  that  regard  to  their 
keepers  which  they  do  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  this,  which  is  a  very 
dangerous  symptom,  the  elephant  in  ques¬ 
tion  had  displayed  for  some  time.  About 
one  o’clock  on  Tuesday,  the  28th  ult., 
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serious  apprehensions  were  first  enter¬ 
tained  from  his  excessive  violence,  and 
then  Mr.  Cross  resolved,  as  ether  means 
had  failed,  to  have  him  immediately  shot. 
Had  there  been  a  possibility  of  getting 
him  down  alive,  the  proprietor  might 
have  received  for  him  the  large  sum  of  a 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  sacrifice  of  so 
considerable  a  part  of  his  property,  was 
not  lightly  to  be  made.  It  was  made, 
however,  and  it  is  but  barely  justice  to 
Mr.  Cross  to  notice,  that  it  seemed  not  to 
weigh  for  a  moment  in  his  mind,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  risk  of  human  life  that 
was  evidently  run  by  keeping  the  animal 
alive. 

The  difficulty  of  destroying  an  elephant 
of  such  a  size  and  power  was,  however,, 
foreseen  by  the  proprietor,  and  every 
means  were  adopted  which  humanity 
could  suggest,  to  do  the  act  speedily ; 
but  it  is  never  an  easy  matter  to  destroy 
so  powerful  an  animal.  Some  years  ago 
an  elephant  at  Venice  was  in  the  same 
state,  and  after  killing  its  keeper,  escaped 
into  the  market-place,  where  he  was  fired 
at ;  when  he  had  received  upwards  of 
fifty  shots,  he  got  into  a  barrack-yard, 
and  after  amusing  himself  by  tossing 
about  large  pieces  of  ordnance,  he  was 
fired  at  repeatedly,  but  without  effect,  by 
the  soldiers.  A  nine-pounder  was  then 
brought,  and  the  first  discharge  felled 
him  to  the  ground. 

Happily  in  the  present  instance  the 
business  was  better  managed,  and  as 
the  elephant  on  W ednesday  morning  the 
1st  of  March,  gave  symptoms  of  more 
than  ordinary  violence,  Mr.  Cross  deter¬ 
mined  on  having  him  put  to  death,  great 
as  the  sacrifice  was.  This  became  the 
more  necessary  as  the  elephant  had  struck 
his  den  with  such  violence  as  completely 
to  dislodge  two  of  the  heavy  beams  and 
the  upper  door. 

It  was  ultimately  resolved  to  obtain 
some  of  the  Foot  Guards  from  Somerset- 
house,  and  to  put  the  elephant  to  death  by 
firing  ball.  On  the  arrival  of  the  soldiers, 
they  loaded  their  pieces,  and  took  deliberate 
aim  at  the  head,  but  the  depth  of  flesh 
was  so  great,  that  for  a  long  time,  the 
balls  appeared  not  to  have  the  least  effect. 
Two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Brookes  and  Mr. 
Clift,  surgeons,  both  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  anatomy  of  the  animal,  were 
present,  and  pointed  out  those  parts  where 
he  was  most  vulnerable.  The  place  chiefly 
aimed  at  was  immediately  behind  the 
blade  bone,  in  the  direction  of  the  heart, 
but  the  skin  was  of  such  amazing  thick¬ 
ness  and  hardness,  that  the  balls,  for  a 
long  time,  produced,  apparently,  no  more 
effect  on  him  than  they  would  have  done 
on  a  bale  of  cotton.  The  persons  ttho 
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were  there  for  the  purpose,  fired  as  fast 
as  the  muskets,  belonging  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  could  be  loaded,  and  one  gen¬ 
tleman  in  particular,  fired,  it  is  supposed, 
about  80  shots.  The  whole  number  fired 
was  152,  the  greater  proportion  in  the 
trunk,  but  some  in  the  head,  and  one  in 

the  eye _ The  noble  animal  of  India  fell 

twice,  and  twice  sprung  up  again,  during 
the  terrible  hail  shower  of  balls  by  which 
he  was  lacerated.  At  last,  he  sunk  down 
slowly  and  majestically  on  his  haunches, 
and  expired,  in  the  posture  which  is  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  elephant  when  about  to  be 
loaded,  and  which  he  was  wont  to  assume 
when  ordered.  The  first  indication  of 
pain  which  the  animal  gave,  was  after 
100  balls  had  been  lodged  in  his  body, 
and  that  appeared  to  have  been  produced 
by  a  well-aimed  ball  which  had  lodged 
just  under  his  ear.  His  eyes  instantly 
appeared  like  balls  of  fire  ;  he  shook  his 
head  with  dreadful  fury,  and  rushed 
against  the  front  of  his  den,  and  broke 
part  of  it,  and  it  was  expected  every 
moment  that  the  massy  pillars,  strength¬ 
ened  with  plates  of  iron,  would  have 
given  way.  The  keepers  armed  them¬ 
selves  with  pikes,  and  the  soldiers  con¬ 
tinued  their  firing,  and  near  two  hours 
having  been  spent  before  a  vital  part  was 
touched,  it  was  advised  that  a  piece  of  can¬ 
non  should  be  procured,  to  put  an  end  to  its 
lingering  torments.  One  of  the  keepers 
put  an  end  to  his  existence  by  piercing  his 
vitals  with  a  large  harpoon.  The  blood  is¬ 
sued  in  streams  all  over  his  den,  and  those 
who,  a  few  minutes  before,  feared  to  ap¬ 
proach  him,  now  climbed  over  him,  and 
examined  the  bullet  holes,  with  which  his 
head  was  covered.  The  ball  which  took 
most  effect  was  one  discharged  by  Mr. 
Herring,  of  the  New  Road,  Fitzroy- 
square,  which  penetrating  under  one  of 
the  ears  entered  the  brain,  and  caused  a 
large  effusion  of  blood.  Thus  perished 
the  noble  animal  of  India,  who  in  his 
native  wilds  would 

u  Have  made  bis  way  through  more  impediments 
Than  twenty  times  the  stop  ” 

of  those  by  whom  he  fell.  The  only 
animal  in  this  splendid  menagerie  that 
manifested  any  excitement  during  the 
fierce  assault  was  the  lion,  Nero,  who 
lashed  his  sides,  dashed  himself  against 
the  iron  bars  of  his  cage,  and  evinced 
every  anxiety  to  come  forth  and  join  in 
the  affray. 

Every  lover  of  natural  history,  and 
every  one  acquainted  with  this  menagerie, 
must  regret  that  Mr.  Cross  should  have 
been  obliged  to  make  so  great  a  pecuniary 
sacrifice  in  destroying  so  fine  an  animal, 
for  which  he  had  £1,006  offered,  while 
L  2 
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we  cannot  help  admiring  the  readiness 
and  decision  with  which  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  it. 

As  the  death  of  this  elephant  has  ex¬ 
cited  universal  interest,  we  procured  a 
drawing  of  the  noble  animal  within  a  few 
hours  after  he  had  fallen,  and  present  an 
engraving  of  it  to  our  readers,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  faithful  portrait.* 

DISSECTION  OF  THE  ELEPHANT. 

On  Saturday  active  preparations  were 
made  for  the  dissection  of  the  elephant, 
and  pillars  of  an  enormous  size  were 
erected  on  each  side  of  the  den,  to  support 
a  cross  beam  with  a  pulley,  capable  of 
raising  ten  tons.  The  first  operation  was 
to  flay  the  animal,  which  it  took  nine 
active  men  near  twelve  hours  to  accom¬ 
plish  ;  they  began  before  eleven  o’clock 
on  Saturday  evening,  and  it  was  near  ten 
the  next  morning  before  they  had  com¬ 
pleted  flaying  the  huge  beast.  The  hide 
varied  in  thickness,  generally  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch,  though  across  the  back  it 
was  three  inches  thick. 

At  eleven  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning, 
Mr.  Brookes,  Dr.  Waring,  Dr.  Clarke, 
Dr.  Spurzheim,  Mr  Herbert  Mayo,  Mr. 
Morgan,  Mr.  Yarrall,  Mr.  Caesar  Haw¬ 
kins,  Mr.  Bell,  and  other  Surgeons,  at¬ 
tended  to  direct  the  dissection  ;  a  great 
number  of  medical  students  and  other 
persons  were  present,  Mr.  Cross  affording 
every  accommodation  the  place  would  ad¬ 
mit  of.  Mr.  Ryals,  a  gentleman  of  con¬ 
siderable  skill  and  reputation,  was  the 
principal  operator,  under  the  directions 
of  Mr.  Brookes  and  Mr.  Morgan.  The 
body  was  first  turned,  by  ropes  fastened 
to  the  fore  legs,  and  the  carcass  being 
raised,  the  trunk  was  cut  off,  and  the 
eyes  extracted.  An  incision  was  then 
made  down  the  abdomen,  and  the  abdo¬ 
minal  muscles  on  the  uppermost  side 
were  removed.  The  entire  contents  of 
the  abdomen  and  pelvis  were  taken  out. 
The  contents  of  the  chest  were  then  re¬ 
moved.  This  occupied  a  considerable 
portion  of  time.  The  heart,  which  was 
of  enormous  size,  being  nearly  two  feet 
long,  and  eighteen  inches  broad,  was 
found  to  have  been  pierced  by  a  sharp  in¬ 
strument,  and  several  bullets  were  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  liver.  When  the  body 
was  opened,  the  heart  was  found  immersed 
in  five  or  six  gallons  of  blood.  The  flesh 
was  then  cut  from  the  bones,  and  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Menagerie  in  carts.  The 

*  As  a  proof  of  the  celerity  with  which  works 
of  art  are  now  executed,  we  may  state,  that  Mr 
Limbird  published  a  coloured  print  of  the  desj 
truction  of  the  elephant,  from  an  actual  draw¬ 
ing,  in  less  than  forty  hours  after  the  death  of 
the  animal. 
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professional  gentlemen  who  were  present, 
after  the  removal  of  the  flesh,  declared 
that  they  never  viewed  a  more  beautiful 
anatomical  display.  The  leg  bones  were 
removed  at  the  knee  joint,  and  being 
measured,  they  were  found  to  be  four  feet 
in  length  from  the  knee-cap  to  the  back. 
The  thigh  bones  were  then  removed,  and 
being  measured,  were  found  to  be  three 
feet  two  inches  in  length.  The  greatest 
difficulty  the  anatomists  said  they  expe¬ 
rienced,  was  in  the  removal  of  the  hocks, 
having  to  cut  through  an  immense  thick¬ 
ness  of  a  substance  resembling  India  rub¬ 
ber.  A  very  singular  appearance  pre¬ 
sented  itself  in  the  acetabulum ,  or  cavity 
of  the  thigh  joints.  Instead  of  the  usual 
mucilaginous  fluid  called  synovia ,  the 
parts  were  lubricated  with  a  white  cream. 
The  head  was  removed,  and  on  examina¬ 
tion,  the  brain  was  found  to  be  in  a  state 
of  putridity.  It  had  been  injured  by 
several  balls  having  pierced  the  mem¬ 
brane,  and  a  great  quantity  of  blood  was 
found  on  the  ventricles.  Great  care  was 
taken  in  the  removal  of  all  the  viscera , 
more  especially  the  heart,  its  immense 
vessels,  with  the  receptaculum  chyli  and 
thoracic  duct ,  together  forming  an  ap¬ 
paratus  of  vital  importance.  From  the 
skill  displayed  by  Mr.  Morgan,  during 
the  removal  of  the  viscera ,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  will  render  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  above  highly  interesting  to  the 
physiologist.  The  dissection  proceeded 
with  uncommon  precision  and  celerity. 
The  pulley  was  placed  very  conveniently 
for  altering  the  position  of  the  animal 
during  dissection,  and  the  room  was  kept 
well  fumigated.  It  was  remarked  by 
several  of  the  professional  gentlemen  pre¬ 
sent,  that  the  appearance  of  the  body  de¬ 
noted  the  most  perfect  health.  The 
interarticular  cartilage  (between  the  joint 
of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw)  presented  a 
singular  appearance.  It  was  two  inches 
in  thickness,  and  was  covered  with  the 
same  kind  of  substance  as  the  knee  pans. 
Several  balls  were  also  found  therein. 
The  bones  were  not  of  that  extraordinary 
magnitude  which,  from  the  size  of  the 
animal,  it  was  supposed  they  were.  From 
the  spinus  process  of  one  ilium  to  the 
other  was  four  feet.  The  width  from  one 
acetabulum  to  the  other  was  twenty-nine 
inches.  The  length  of  spine  ten  feet. 
The  operators  proceeded  to  take  off  the 
rib  bones,  the  longest  of  which  was  three 
feet  six  inches.  The  head  when  severed 
from  the  body,  measured,  from  the  fore¬ 
head  to  the  top  of  the  trunk,  four  feet  and  a 
half.  The  following  is  a  correct  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  admeasurement: — Circum- 
erence  round  the  body,  nineteen  feet  four 
inches ;  length  of  the  body  from  the 


forehead  to  the  root,  insertion  of  the  tail, 
twelve  feet  two  inches  ;  length  of  the  tail, 
-five  feet  nine  inches  and  a  half ;  the  girth 
of  the  fore  leg,  three  feet  eight  inches  ; 
the  hind  legs  rather  larger.  The  length 
of  the  forehead,  taken  in  a  straight  line, 
four  feet  and  a  half.  The  height  of  the 
body,  as  it  lay,  six  feet  two  inches  and 
seven -eighths.  Mr.  Spurzheim  was  dis¬ 
appointed  in  his  dissection  of  the  brain, 
as  Mr.  Cross  did  not  wish  the  bones  of 
the  head  to  be  injured,  and  the  brain 
could  not  possibly  be  removed  without 
the  crown  of  the  head  being  sawed  off. 
The  skeleton  is  said  to  be  destined  for  a 
foreign  college.  The  skin  is  sold  to  a 
tanner,  for  50/.,  who  intends  to  stuff*  it, 
and  exhibit  it. 

ELEPHANT  STEAKS  AND  STEW. 

The  French,  who  since  the  peace  have 
endeavoured  to  satisfy  the  English  ap¬ 
petites  of  our  countrymen  by  culinary 
preparations  as  like  our  own  as  they  can 
make  them  ;  they,  however,  commit  sin¬ 
gular  blunders  ;  and  in  their  bills  of  fare 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  list  of 
bifstiks  (as  they  call  beefsteaks),  not  from 
the  ox  only,  but  bifstiks  of  mutton,  veal, 
&c. ;  had  our  vivacious  neighbours  been 
at  Mr.  Cross’s  menagerie  on  Sunday,  they 
might  have  been  regaled  with  a  treat  in 
the  way  of  a  bifstik  of  an  elephant,  as 
two  large  steaks  were  cut  from  its  rump 
and  broiled.  A  surgeon  ate  part;  and 
during  the  day  several  other  persons,  male 
and  female,  who  partook  of  them,  express¬ 
ed  no  disrelish  for  this  novel  food;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  declared  that  it  was  pleasant 
to  the  taste.  Bruce,  in  his  Travels,  states 
that  the  Abyssinian  hunters  deem  the 
flesh  of  the  elephant  a  rarity,  and  prefer 
it  to  the  flesh  of  most  other  animals  ; 
and  Vaillant,  another  African  traveller, 
assures  us,  that  stewed  elephant’s  foot  is 
quite  a  luxury.  As  the  mode  of  dressing 
it,  a  la  Hottentot ,  does  not,  we  believe, 
occur  either  in  Dr.  Kitchener’s  book,  or 
in  Mrs.  Glasse’s,  we  shall  give  it.  A  hole 
is  made  in  the  ground,  which  is  lined 
with  stones.  The  hole  is  filled  with  fuel, 
and  strongly  heated.  The  fire  is  then 
withdrawn,  the  foot  placed  in  the  hole, 
covered  with  leaves,  and.  the  embers  being 
heaped  over  it,  left  to  bake  for  a  couple 
of  hours.  Nothing,  says  the  traveller, 
can  be  more  exquisitely  delicious. 

ANECDOTES  OF  THE  EXETER 
’CHANGE  ELEPHANT. 

This  noble  elephant,  so  long  the  pride  of 
Mr.  Cross’s  menagerie,  and  the  wonder  of 
all  its  numerous  visitors,  was  brought 
from  Bengal  in  180.9,  and  had  been  about 
fifteen  years  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Cross.. 
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It  had  grown  to  a  monstrous  bulk,  and 
for  several  years,  at  this  particular  season, 
it  had  given  great  trouble  to  its  keepers, 
and  excited  a  good  deal  of  alarm  in  the 
mind  of  its  proprietor,  lest  it  should,  in 
the  heat  of  its  fury,  break  down  its  den. 
This  is  the  same  elephant  that  was  intro¬ 
duced  at  Covent-Garden  Theatre,  from 
the  proprietors  of  which  Mr.  Cross  re¬ 
ceived  one  hundred  guineas. 

Very  erroneous  statements  have  been 
made  of  the  quantity  of  food  consumed 
by  this  stupendous  beast.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  correct  account  of  its  daily  con¬ 
sumption  : — About  two  trusses  of  hay, 
ten  or  twelve  bunches  of  carrots,  or  an 
equal  quantity  of  tares,  a  truss  of  straw 
(given  as  abed,  but  generally  eaten),  and 
from  30  to  35  gallons  of  water.  The  rest 
taken  by  the  elephant  was  about  four 
hours  in  the  twenty-four,  during  which 
he  slept  well,  but  upon  the  least  strange 
noise  he  would  rise  with  agility. 

Several  anecdotes  are  related  of  his  sa¬ 
gacity.  Before  Mr.  Kean,  the  tragedian, 
went  to  America,  he  frequently  saw  the 
elephant,  and  was  much  noticed  by  him. 
When  he  returned  he  was  instantly  re¬ 
cognised  by  Chuny  (the  name  by  which 
the  animal  was  addressed),  who  put  forth 
his  trunk  and  fondled  over  him.  Mr. 
Kean  sat  down  within  his  reach,  and 
gave  him  two  or  three  loaves  of  bread, 
which  were  rapidly  devoured,  and  proper 
acknowledgment  made  for  the  donation. 

Four  or  five  years  ago,  the  hide  of  the 
animal  having  become  tight  and  sore,  the 
keeper  rubbed  the  back  daily  with  marrow. 
In  India,  they  are  frequently  rubbed  over 
with  cocoa-nut  oil.  Chuny  was  so  much 
pleased  with  this  mode  of  relief,  that,  sub¬ 
sequently,  whenever  he  had  a  sore  place,  he 
would  take  water  in  his  trunk,  and  throw 
it  upon  the  sore,  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  keeper,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond. 

The  elephant  was  as  sensible  of  injury 
as  kindness.  About  seven  years  ago  the 
keeper  having  entered  the  den  in  a  strange 
dress,  he  was  not  recognised,  and  the  ani¬ 
mal  rushed  upon  him,  fixing  him  to  the 
wall  between  his  tusks,  and  nearly  crush¬ 
ing  him  with  his  trunk  ;  a  bye-stander, 
in  a  laudable  anxiety  to  save  the  life  of 
the  keeper,  thrust  a  pitch-fork  into  the 
thigh  of  the  elephant.  This  had  the 
effect  of  diverting  his  attention  from  the 
keeper,  who  was  able  to  make  his  escape ; 
but  the  assailant  was  recognised,  and  from 
that  day  has  had  frequent  proofs  of  Chu- 
ny’s  recollection.  On  some  occasions  the 
beast  has  taken  dirty  water  into  his  trunk, 
and  thrown  it  over  the  offender.  This  is 
by  no  means  an  unusual  trick  with  these 
huge  but  sagacious  animals.  Some  years 
ago,  a  tame  elephant  was  kept  by  a  mer¬ 


chant  at  Bencoolen,  which  used  to  walk 
about  the  streets  in  as  quiet  and  familiar 
a  manner  as  any  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and 
delighted  much  in  visiting  the  shops, 
particularly  those  which  sold  herbs  and 
fruit,  where  he  was  well  received,  except 
by  a  couple  of  brutal  cobblers,  who,  with¬ 
out  any  cause,  took  offence  at  the  generous 
creature,  and  once  or  twice  attempted  to 
wound  his  proboscis  with  their  awls.  The 
noble  animal,  who  knew  it  was  beneath 
him  to  crush  them,  did  not  disdain  to 
chastise  them  by  other  means.  He  filled 
his  large  trunk  with  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  not  of  the  cleanest  quality, 
and  advancing  to  them  as  usual,  covered 
them  at  once  with  a  dirty  flood.  The 
fools  were  laughed  at,  and  the  punish¬ 
ment  applauded. 

The  elephant  at  Exeter  ’Change,  in 
the  ferocious  attack  which  he  made  on 
the  timber  by  which  he  was  confined, 
actually  broke  one  of  his  tusks,  which 
was  snapped  about  the  centre.  The  other 
tusk  had  been  broken  when  young.  The 
unfortunate  animal,  after  it  had  received 
several  balls  in  the  head,  instinctively 
turned  his  back  upon  his  assailants,  and 
endeavoured  to  force  his  way  out,  by 
pushing  against  the  rails  in  that  position. 
Finding  his  ponderous  weight  thus  forci¬ 
bly  pressed  against  the  timber,  and  likely 
to  effect  the  purpose  in  view,  the  keepers, 
with  a  sharp  pike,  pricked  him  in  the 
flank,  and  thus  kept  him  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  until  he  fell. 

Mr.  Cross  had  occasion  to  take  Alfred 
Cops,  then  keeper  of  the  elephant,  down 
with  him  to  a  vessel  in  the  river  one 
morning,  and  being  detained  longer 
than  they  expected,  several  persons  were 
waiting  his  arrival  at  Exeter  ’Change  to 
shew  the  elephant.  At  that  time  Cops 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  into  his  den  be¬ 
tween  the  wooden  bars  with  a  small  bit 
of  cane  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  touched 
the  animal  to  make  him  walk  round.  But 
he  had  no  sooner  entered,  than  the  saga¬ 
cious  creature  showed  symptoms  of  dis¬ 
obedience,  and  began  battering  him  with 
his  trunk.  Cops  fled  to  the  farther  corner 
of  the  den,  and  screamed  out  lustily.  Mr. 
Cross,  hearing  his  cries,  instantly  run 
to  the  place,  and  seizing  an  iron  bar  which 
was  lying  near,  hurled  it  against'  the  ear 
of  the  elephant,  which  made  him  to  turn 
his  head  round,  and  gave  the  man  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  his  escape,  but  not 
before  he  received  another  blow  or  two  in 
leaving  the  den.  The  animal’s  displea¬ 
sure  to  his  keeper  arose  from  his  having 
been  kept  longer  than  usual  without  his 
food,  and  in  resentment  of  this  neglect. 
Cops’s  life  would  have  been  forfeited,  but 
for  the  presence  of  mind  of  Mr.  Cross. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
ELEPHANT. 

The  elephant,  which  is  a  native  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  but  principally  the  former  is 
of  the  class  of  animals  called  Mammalia — 
animals  with  warm  red  blood ;  viviparous 
and  suckling  their  young,  and  of  the 
order  Multungula,  that  is,  Mammifera 
of  large  size,  unshapely,  with  bristles  or 
few  hairs,  and  with  more  than  two  toes 
on  each  foot.  Blumenbach,  the  celebrated 
naturalist,  thus  scientifically  describes  the 
elephant : — 

“  Elethas.  Elephant.  Proboscis  lon- 
gissima,  prehensiiis ;  dentes  primores 
superiores  exserti. 

“  1  .Asiaticus.  E.  capite  elongato,  fronte 
concava,  auriculis  minoribus  angulosis ; 
dentium  molarium  corona  lineis  undulatis 
parallel is  distincta. 

“  In  the  south  of  Asia,  particularly 
Ceylon.  The  largest  of  all  land  animals, 
being  full  fifteen  feet  high,  and  weighing 
in  its  twentieth  year  7,000lbs.  Its  skin, 
nearly  an  inch  thick  on  the  back,  is,  not¬ 
withstanding,  sensible  to  the  stings  of 
insects,  and  commonly  of  a  grey  colour. 
The  most  important  organ  of  the  elephant 
is  his  proboscis,  which  serves  him  for 
respiration,  for  his  very  acute  sense  of 
smell,  for  drawing  up  water,  for  seizing 
his  food  and  conveying  it  into  his  mouth, 
and  for  many  other  purposes,  instead  of  a 
hand.  He  can  extend  it  to  the  length  of 
six  feet,  and  shorten  it  again  to  three. 
At  the  extremity,  it  is  provided  with  a 
flexible  hook,  by  means  of  which  he  can 
perform  various  tricks,  such  as  untying 
knots,  unloosing  buckles,  picking  up 
money,  &c.  His  food  consists  principally 
of  the  leaves  of  trees,  rice,  and  other 
grain.  He  swims  with  great  facility, 
even  through  rapid  streams.  In  copu¬ 
lating,  he  leaps  on  the  female  like  most 
other  quadrupeds.  The  young  one  sucks 
with  the  mouth,  and  not  the  trunk,  as 
many  have  asserted.  About  the  third  or 
fourth  year,  the  two  large  tusks,  which 
furnish  ivory,  appear  in  both  sexes. 
They  are  seven  or  eight  feet  long,  and  a 
single  one  will  weigh  as  much  as  200  lbs. 
It  is  probable  that  the  elephant  will  live 
200  years.  It  is  principally  used  as  a 
beast  of  burden,  as  it  is  able  to  carry  at 
least  a  ton,  and  to  drag  heavy  articles 
over  mountains,  &c.  Its  step  consists 
in  a  quick  shuffling  motion  of  the  legs, 
but  so  sure  that  it  never  stumbles,  even 
on  the  worst  roads.” 

To  this  account  we  add  a  more  detailed 
description,  and  some  anecdotes,  with 
which  we  have  been  favoured  by  our  in¬ 
dustrious  and  ever  attentive  correspon¬ 
dent  r.  t.  w. 


ANECDOTES  OF  ELEPHANTS. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Mr.  Editor, — As  the  people  at  present 
seem  to  be  elephant-struck ,  the  following 
anecdotes  may  be  amusing  to  your  nu¬ 
merous  readers. 

“  Peaceful  beneath  primeval  trees,  that  cast 
Their  ample  shade  o'er  Niger’s  yellow  stream, 
And  ■where  the  Ganges  rolls  his  sacred  wave ; 

Or  ’mid  the  central  depth  of  black’ning  woods. 
High  rais’d  in  solemn  theatre  around, 

Leans  the  huge  Elephant,  wisest  of  brutes. 

O  truly  wise  !  with  gentle  might  endow’d, 

Tho’  powerful,  not  destructive  !  Here  he  sees 
Revolving  ages  sweep  the  changeful  earth. 

And  empires  rise  and  fall.’' 

The  elephant  is  a  native  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  its  na¬ 
tural  state,  in  Europe  or  America.  From 
the  river  Senegal  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  they  are  met  with  in  great  num¬ 
bers.  In  this  extensive  region  they  are 
more  numerous  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  They  feed  on  hay,  herbs,  and 
all  sorts  of  pulse,  and  are  said  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  long-lived  ;  for  though  in  a  state 
of  captivity,  they  will  live  to  the  age  of 
130  years.  The  time  of  gestation  is  hi¬ 
therto  but  imperfectly  known  ;  Aristotle 
says  it  is  two  years.*  A  female  elephant, 
belonging  to  a  gentleman  at  Calcutta, 
being  ordered  from  the  upper  country  to 
Chotygone,  by  chance  broke  loose  from 
her  keeper,  and  was  lost  in  the  woods. 
The  excuses  which  the  keeper  made  were 
not  admitted.  It  was  supposed  that  he 
had  sold  the  elephant;  his  wife  and  fa¬ 
mily,  therefore,  were  sold  for  slaves,  and 
he  was  himself  condemned  to  work  upon 
the  roads.  About  twelve  years  after¬ 
wards,  the  man  was  ordered  up  into  the 
country  to  assist  in  catching  wild  ele¬ 
phants.  The  keeper  fancied  he  saw  his 
long-lost  elephant  in  a  group  that  was  be¬ 
fore  them.  He  was  determined  to  go  up 
to  it ;  nor  could  the  strongest  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  great  danger  dissuade  him 
from  his  purpose.  When  he  approached 
the  creature,  she  knew  him,  and  giving 
him  three  salutes  by  waving  her  trunk  in 
the  air,  knelt  down  and  received  him  on 
her  back.  She  afterwards  assisted  in  se¬ 
curing  the  other  elephants,  and  likewise 
brought  with  her  three  young  ones,  which 
she  had  produced  during  her  absence. 
The  keeper  recovered  his  character  ;  and, 
as  a  recompense  for  his  sufferings  and  in¬ 
trepidity,  had  an  annuity  settled  on  him 
for  life.  The  elephant  was  afterwards  in 
the  possession  of  Governor  Hastings. 

M.  Phillipe  was  an  eye-witness  to  the 
following  facts  : — He  one  day  went  to  the 
river  at  Goa,  near  which  place  a  great 


*  See  Bewick. 
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ship  was  building.  Here  was  a  large  area 
filled  with  beams  for  that  purpose.  Some 
men  tied  the  ends  of  heavy  beams  with  a 
rope,  which  was  handed  to  an  elephant, 
wrho  carried  it  to  his  mouth,  and  after 
twisting  it  round  his  trunk,  drew  it,  with¬ 
out  any  conductor,  to  the  place  where  the 
ship  was  building.  One  of  the  elephants 
sometimes  drew  beams  so  large,  that  more 
than  twenty  men  would  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  move  them.  But  what  .surprised, 
this  gentleman  still  more,  was,  that  when 
other  beams  obstructed  the  road,  he  ele¬ 
vated  the  ends  of  his  own  beam  that  it 
might  run  easily  over  those  which  lay  in 
his  way.  Could  the  most  enlightened 
man  have  done  more  ?* 

At  Mahie,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
M.  Toreen*f*  tells  us  he  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  admiring  the  sagacity  of  an  ele¬ 
phant.  Its  master  had  let  it  for  a  certain 
sum  per  day,  and  its  employment  was  to 
carry  with  its  trunk  timber  for  a  building, 
out  of  the  river,  which  business  it  des¬ 
patched  very  dexterously,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  boy,  and  afterwards  laid  the 
pieces  one  upon  another,  in  such  exact 
order,  that  no  man  could  have  done  it 
better. 

Elephants  not  only  obey  the  voice  of 
their  keeper  when  present,  but  some, 
even  in  his  absence,  will  perform  extra¬ 
ordinary  tasks  which  have  been  previously 
explained  to  them.  u  I  have  seen  two,” 
says  M.  d’Obsonville,  “  occupied  in  beat¬ 
ing  down  a  wall,  which  the  cornacs  had 
desired  them  to  do,  and  encouraged  them 
by  a  promise  of  fruits  and  brandy.  They 
combined  their  efforts,  and  doubling  up 
their  trunks,  which  were  guarded  from 
injury  by  leather,  thrust  against  the 
strongest  part  of  the  wall,  and  by  reiter¬ 
ated  shocks  continued  their  efforts,  care¬ 
fully  observing  and  following  with  their 
eyes  the  effects  of  the  equilibrium ;  at 
last,  when  it  was  sufficiently  loosened, 
making  one  violent  push,  they  suddenly 
drew  back  together,  that  they  might  not 
be  wounded,  and  the  whole  came  tumb¬ 
ling  to  the  ground.” 

When  his  conductor  wants  him  to  exe¬ 
cute  any  painful  labour,  he  explains  the 
nature  of  the  operations,  and  recites  the 
reasons  which  ought  to  induce  him  to 
obey.  If  the  elephant  shows  a  repug¬ 
nance  to  what  is  exacted  of  him,  his  cor- 
nac  or  conductor  promises  to  give  him 
arrack,  J  or  somewhat  else  that  he  likes. 

*  Voyage  da  M.  Phillipe,  quoted  in  Buffon. 
Quod. 

f  Voyage  to  Surat. 

t  As  these  animals  are  fond  of  arrack,  might 
not  the  proprietors  ofVauxhall  Gardens  cultivate 
their  powers  for  the  amusement  of  the  public,  by 
doses  of  arrack  punch,  and  enable  these  quadru. 


It  is  extremely  dangerous,  however,  to 
break  any  promise  that  is  made  to  him  ; 
many  cornacs  have  fallen  victims  to  indis¬ 
cretions  of  this  kind. 

But  though  he  is  vindictive,  the  ele¬ 
phant  is  not  ungrateful.  A  soldier  at 
Pondicherry  was  accustomed  to  give  a 
certain  quantity  of  arrack  to  one  of  these 
animals,  every  time  he  got  his  pay  ;  and 
having  one  day  intoxicated  himself,  and 
being  pursued  by  the  guard,  who  wanted 
to  put  him  in  prison,  he  took  refuge  under 
the  elephant,  and  there  fell  fast  asleep. 
The  guard  in  vain  attempted  to  drag  him 
from  this  asylum,  for  the  elephant  de¬ 
fended  him  with  his  trunk.  Next  day, 
the  soldier  having  recovered  from  his  in¬ 
toxication,  was  in  dreadful  apprehension 
when  he  found  himself  under  the  belly  of 
this  enormous  animal.  The  elephant, 
who  unquestionably  perceived  his  terror, 
relieved  his  fears  by  immediately  caress¬ 
ing  him  with  his  trunk. 

This  animal  is,  during  the  rutting  sea¬ 
son  seized  with  a  madness  which  makes 
him  totally  untractable,  and  makes  him 
so  formidable,  that  it  is  often  necessary 
to  kill  him.  The  people  try  to  bind  him 
with  large  iron  chains,  in  the  hope  of  re¬ 
claiming  him.  But  in  his  ordinary  state, 
the  most  acute  pains  will  not  provoke 
him  to  hurt  those  who  have  never  injured 
him.  An  elephant  rendered  furious  by 
the  wounds  he  had  received  at  the  battle 
of  Hambour,  ran  about  the  field,  making 
the  most  hideous  cries.  A  soldier,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  alarms  of  his  comrades, 
was  unable,  perhaps  on  account  of  his 
wounds,  to  fly.  The  elephant  approach¬ 
ed,  seemed  afraid  of  trampling  him  under 
its  feet,  took  him  up  with  its  trunk,  placed 
him  gently  on  his  side,  and  continued  its 
route. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  a 
story  is  told  of  an  elephant  having  such 
an  attachment  to  a  very  young  child,  that 
he  was  never  happy  but  when  it  was  near 
him.  The  nurse  used,  therefore,  very 
frequently  to  take, the  child  in  its  cradle, 
and  place  it  between  his  feet.  This  he 
became  at  length  so  much  accustomed  to, 
that  ho  would  never  eat  his  food  except 
when  it  was  present.  When  the  child 
slept,  he  used  to  drive  off  the  flies  with 
his  proboscis  ;  and  when  it  cried,  he 
would  move  the  cradle  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  thus  rock  it  again  to  sleep. 

M.  Navarette  says,  that  at.  Macassar, 
an  elephant  driver  had  a  cocoa-nut  given 
him,  which  out  of  wantonness  he  struck 
twice  against  his  elephant’s  forehead,  to 
break.  The  day  following,  the  animal 

peds  to  eclipse  the  lofty  exploits  of  Madame 
Saqui.  Suetonius  tells  us  of  an  elephant  that 
walked  upon  a  rope.  ’  • 
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raw  some  oocoa-nuts  exposed  in  the  streets 
for  sale,  and  taking  one  of  them  up  with 
its  trunk,  beat  it  about  the  driver’s  head, 
till  the  man  was  completely  dead.  This 
comes  (says  our  author)  of  jesting  with 
elephants. — Lex  talionis. 

Kaye,  in  his  “  Wisdom  of  God  in  the 
Works  of  the  Creation,”  says,  page  384, 
“  Elephants  are  said  to  be  exceedingly 
afraid  of  mice,  lest  they  should  get  through 
the  trunk  into  their  lungs,  and  thus  stifle 
them ;  and  therefore  sleep  with  the  end 
of  the  proboscis  so  close  to  the  ground, 
that  nothing  but  air  can  get  in  between.” 

P.  T.  W. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  GIPSIES. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Of  the  origin  of  this  singular  race  of 
beings,  whose  manners  and  varied  history 
have  attracted  so  much  attention  all  over 
Europe,  various  have  beeen  the  opinions. 
They  are,  perhaps,  more  common  in  Hun¬ 
gary  than  in  any  other  country,  where 
they  are  denominated  Cygani ,  Czygani , 
or  Tzygani ,  and  exhibit  the  same  general 
features,  physical  and  moral,  by  which 
they  are  characterised  in  England.  Their 
essential  identity  seems  to  be  distinctly 
ascertained  under  various  modifications 
and  names  in  several  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  — The  Gitanos  of  Spain,  the  Bo¬ 
hemians  of  France,  the  Zingari  or  Cin- 
gari  of  Italy,  the  Zigueners  of  Transyl¬ 
vania,  the  Tinklers  of  Scotland,  &c.  It 
is  apparently  more  constituted  by  their 
mode  of  living,  kind  of  employments, 
peculiarities  of  complexion,,  countenance, 
and  form ;  dispositions,  propensities,  and 
habits,  than  by  the  language  used  by 
them  :  but  this  latter  is,  in  some  respects, 
a  more  decided  evidence  of  their  deriva¬ 
tion  from  one  origin. 

The  identity  of  this  people  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  of  Europe  is  so  obvious, 
from  a  comparison  of  their  manners,  that 
on  this  alone  we  might  rest  our  conviction 
of  their  common  origin.  Their  peculiar 
cast  of  countenance,  their  complexion, 
their  gay  and  cheerful  turn  of  mind,  their 
bodily  agility,  are  all  distinctly  marked, 
and  specifically  mentioned  by  different 
travellers  who  have  met  with  them  in 
distant  regions;  but  the  great  confirma¬ 
tion  and  completion  of  the  argument  lies 
in  the  similarity  of  their  language.  That 
a  race  of  beings  in  the  lowest  degree  of 
civilization,  who  for  four  centuries  have 
been  wandering  about  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  acquiring  the  language  of  every 
country  which  they  frequented,  and  claim¬ 
ing  no  country  of  their  own,  should  have 
lost  their  original  language  altogether, 


would  not  be  "a  matter  of  astonishment.— 
That  they  should  have  retained  their  pe¬ 
culiar  language,  would  have  been  little 
less  than  miraculous  ;  if,  therefore,  we 
can  tTace  but  a  few  words,  common  to  the 
whole  race  in  every  country,  and  which 
have  no  affinity  to  the  language  of  any 
nation  inhabited  by  them  at  present,  we 
are  led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  derived  from  a  common  source. 
This  fact  has  been  established  by  former 
writers,  and  the  result  of  my  inquiries 
can  only  be  considered  as  an  additional 
evidence  in  its  favour. 

According  to  their  own  account,  when 
they  made  their  first  appearance  in  Italy 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  they  represented 
themselves  as  Egyptians,  driven  from 
their  own  country  by  the  Saracens.  But 
this  assertion  is  now  considered  to  have 
been  false ;  and  they  are  supposed  to  be 
of  the  Hindoo  race,  and  this  supposition 
is  founded  on  the  great  similarity  which 
is  met  with  in  their  language  to  that  of 
the  Hindoos. 

J.  S.  W. 


VELOCITY  CF  THE  WIND.— 
BALLOONING. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — In  the  Mirror,  No.  CXIV.  No¬ 
vember  27th,  1824,  page  372,  you  have 
given  a  table  of  the  progress  of  wind,  in 
which  high  winds  ,are  supposed  to  move 
at  the  rate  of  30  to  35  miles  per  hour ; 
very  high,  40  to  45  ;  storm,  or  tempest, 
at  50 ;  and  hurricane  at  80.  Now  a  body, 
such  as  a  balloon,  floating  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  I  should  not  suppose  moves  with 
the  same  velocity  as  the  wind,  and  yet 
there  is  an  instance  of  one  having  travel¬ 
led  at  a  rate  so  far  exceeding  that  esti¬ 
mate,  as  to  raise  a  doubt  as  to  its  correct¬ 
ness. 

I  allude  to  the  ascent  of  Mr.  Garnerin 
and  another  gentleman  from  Ranelagh 
Gardens,  June  30,  1802,  between  four 
and  five  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  in  exactly 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  they  descended 
near  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  four  miles 
from  Colchester. 

The  distance  of  that  place  from  Rane¬ 
lagh  is  sixty  miles ;  therefore  they  tra¬ 
velled  at  the  rate  of  eighty  miles  per 
hour  ! 

Query — Which  is  correct  ? 

Boreas. 


BONAPARTE  AT  WATERLOO. 

An  account  of  Napoleon’s  conduct  du¬ 
ring  and  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
taken  from  the  depositions  of  Jean  De 
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Coster,  who  served  him  as  guide  on  that 
day. 

Jean  De  Coster,  aged  53  years,  was 
born  at  Waterloo,  and  had  been  a  resi¬ 
dent  there  from  his  birth  to  the  day  of 
battle.  He  occupied  a  small  public- 
house,  with  about  five  acres  of  land.  On 
the  approach  of  the  French  army  he  re¬ 
tired  with  his  family,  composed  of  his 
wife  and  seven  chidien,  into  the  forest  of 
Soignes,  where  he  passed  the  night  of 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  At  six  in  the 
morning  he  went  out  to  go  to  church, 
and  thence  to  the  house  of  his  brother. 
He  there  found  three  French  generals, 
who  asked  him  if  he  had  long  been  a  re¬ 
sident  there.  These  generals  finding  him 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  country 
sent  him  to  Napoleon.  De  Coster  found 
him  in  a  farm  called  Rossum,  standing 
among  a  number  of  officers.  Napoleon 
asked  him  several  questions ;  whether  he 
would  serve  him  as  a  guide,  and  whether 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  country, 
adding,  at  the  same  time,  “  speak  to  me, 
my  friend,  with  frankness,  as  if  you  were 
with  your  children.”  After  this,  Napo¬ 
leon  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  kept 
in  a  yard,  and  guarded  by  a  soldier,  who, 
whilst  he  was  guarding  him  informed  him 
of  the  strength  of  the  army.  Whilst 
De  Coster  was  in  this  farm-yard,  Napo¬ 
leon  ordered  him  to  be  called,  to  request 
some  information  respecting  the  maps, 
which  he  constantly  consulted.  He  then 
desired  him  to  give  him  some  particular 
information,  telling  him  to  answer  the 
tilings  on  which  he  might  not  exactly  be 
informed  by  shrugging  up  his  shoulders. 
He  often  repeated  these  instructions, 
adding,  that  if  he  succeeded,  his  reward 
should  be  a  hundred  times  larger  than  he 
could  expect ;  he  likewise  treated  him 
with  every  mark  of  respect,  saying,  that 
without  taking  off  his  night-cap,  he 
should  only  salute  him  by  putting  up  his 
hand  in  front.  At  noon  Napoleon  went 
out  with  his  staff,  and  placed  himself  on 
an  eminence  which  commanded  a  full 
view  of  the  plains.  Napoleon  was  on 
foot,  and  walked  constantly,  sometimes 
his  arms  crossed,  generally  with  his  hands 
behind  him,  keeping  his  thumbs  in  the 
pockets  of  his  riding  coat,  which  was  a 
sort  of  slate  colour.  He  perceived  that 
De  Coster  took  snuff,  and  gave  him  a 
plentiful  provision  of  his  own.  De  Coster 
was  with  him  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  battle,  and  when  he  saw  that  fortune 
had  turned  against  him,  he  gave  him  a 
Louis  d'or  as  his  recompense,  promising 
at  the  same  time  that  should  he  ever  re¬ 
gain  the  throne  of  France ,  he  would  do 
something  more  handsome  for  him. 

Dc  Coster  now  resides  at  the  hamlet  of 


Joli  Bois ,  on  the  road  between  Waterloo 
and  Mont  St.  Jean,  and  gets  his  living 
by  showing  the  English  visitors  the  dif¬ 
ferent  spots  that  Napoleon  retained  during 
the  battle,  and  by  explaining  many  other 
little  incidents  that  occurred  to  him. 

The  foregoing  account  was  written  at 
Waterloo,  Julj  8,  1818,  from  the  an¬ 
swers  of  De  Coster  to  the  questions  put 
to  him.  It  was  perused  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  and  corrected  under  his  observation. 

Joannes  W. 


AN  EPIGRAM. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

“  What  !  Master  and  Mistress  gone  out  ?" 

“  Indeed,  (replies  John)  Sir,  ’tis  true  !” 

“  I’ll  wait,  and  sit  down  by  the  fire 
“  You  can’t,  Sir,  for  that’s  gone  out  too  /»• 

C.  F.  E. 


THE  CAMBRIAN  VASE. 

In  No.  CLXIX.  of  the  Mirror,  we  gave 
an  elegant  engraving  of  the  splendid  Vase 
presented  by  the  clergy  and  other  of  the 
diocese  of  St.  David’s,  to  Dr.  Burgess, 
the  present  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  on  his 
being  translated  from  the  former  see. 
The  vase  has  since  been  presented  to  the 
Bishop,  and  his  lordship  has  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  receipt,  and  expressed  the  great 
gratification  he  experienced  in  receiving 
so  valued  a  testimony  of  the  esteem  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  late  diocese,  in 
a  letter  to  one  of  the  secretaries,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy  : — 

“  Palace ,  Salisbury , 

“  Feb.  14,  1826. 

“  Dear  Sir, — The  Cambrian  Vase  ar¬ 
rived  here  yesterday  in  perfect  safety. 
But  where  am  I  to  find  words  to  express 
what  I  felt  on  the  receipt  of  so  honour¬ 
able,  so  valuable,  so  gratifying  a  memo¬ 
rial  of  the  affectionate  regard  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  my  late  diocese.  That  in¬ 
teresting  and  happy  portion  of  my  life 
which  passed  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David’s, 
I  never  can  forget ;  and  the  magnificent 
present,  which  is  now  before  me,  will  ever 
be  with  me — a  splendid  monument  of 
friendship  in  the  donors,  and  of  taste  in 
the  designers  and  executors  of  it.  To  the 
committee  who  have  so  kindly  forwarded 
it  to  me,  I  beg  to  present  my  most  cordial 
thanks  ;  and  to  yourself  for  the  obliging 
manner  in  which  you  have  communicated 
their  friendly  wishes. 

u  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

“  Your  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

u  T.  Sarum.’1 
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THE  CITY  OF  DORT  IN 
HOLLAND. 

There  is  an  admirable  anecdote  con¬ 
cerning  that  beautiful  and  maiden  city  of 
Holland,  called  Dort.  The  Spaniards 
had  intended  an  onslaught  against  it,  and 
had  placed  thousands  of  soldiers  in  am¬ 
bush.  Not  far  from  the  place  lived  a 
rich  farmer  who  kept  many  cows  on  his 
ground  to  furnish  Dort  with  butter  an-d 
milk.  The  milk-maids  going  to  milk 
the  cows,  saw  under  the  hedges  soldiers 
lying  ;  they,  however,  seemed  to  take  no 
notice,  but  went  singing  to  their  cows, 
and  having  milked  them  went  merrily 
away.  Coming  to  their  master’s  house, 
they  mentioned  what  they  had  seen,  when 
the  master,  taking  a  maid  with  him,  re¬ 
paired  to  Dort,  and  told  it  to  the  burgo¬ 
master,  who  sent  a  spy  immediately  and 
found  it  true.  He  then,  preparing  for 
their  safety,  sent  to  the  state,  requesting 
some  soldiers  to  be  sent  into  the  city  ; 
when  they  arrived  he  gave  orders  that  the 
river  should  be  let  immediately  into  the 
city,  and  that  it  should  be  let  in  at  such 
a  sluice  as  to  lay  the  country  under  water ; 
it  was  done,  and  many  of  the  attacking 
Spaniards  drowned,  and  thus  utterly  dis¬ 
appointed  of  their  design,  and  the  town 
saved.  The  states,  in  memory  of  the 
merry  milk-maids’  good  services  to  the 
country,  ordered  the  farmer  a  large  in¬ 
come  for  his  life  to  recompense  his  loss  of 
house,  land,  and  cattle,  and  caused  the 
coin  of  that  city  to  bear  the  milk-maid 
under  her  cow  to  be  engraved  on  the  Dort 
dollars,  stivers,  and  doights  of  the  day, 
and  so  she  is  to  be  seen  sitting  on  the  water 
gate  of  Dort.  The  milk-maid  had,  during 
her  life  and  for  her  heirs  for  ever,  the  al¬ 
lowance  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum— a 
noble  requital  for  so  virtuous  an  action. 


MILITARY  ANECDOTE. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  his  army 
coming  before  a  rich  monastery,  into 
which  the  country  people  had  carried  all 
their  goods  and  cattle ;  the  Duke  desired 
the  overseer  of  it  to  send  out  some  pro¬ 
vision  for  his  army,  and  he  would  give 
them  his  protection  and  see  them  repaid, 
but  they  peremptorily  refused.  44  Well,” 
says  the  Duke,  44  as  fair  means  will  not 
do,  other  means  shall so  they  fell  to 
battery  and  they  yielded ;  there  was  an 
infinite  store  of  provision  given  to  the 
soldiers.  The  Duke  took  two  of  the 
friars  and  he  daubed  them  all  over  with 
tar  and  pitch,  and  then  made  them  tumble 
themselves  in  feathers,  so  that  they  looked 
like  two  African  monsters  ;  he  next  made 
them  go  to  the  Duchess  to  pick  them 


clean,  or  else,  like  t  wo  fools,  hasten  them 
home  to  tell  their  father  he  had  sent  them 
two  fledged  owls  for  his  dinner. 

J.  H— D. 


Charitable  institutions 

tit  HottJson. 

No.  IV. 

THE  WELSH  SCHOOL. 

[[n  resuming  an  account  of  the  Charitable  In¬ 
stitutions  in  Condon,  which  we  intend  to  con¬ 
tinue,  we  beg  to  state  that  we  have  in  view 
the  double  object  of  furnishing  an  interesting 
account  of  benevolence  in  London,  and  of 
serving  the  charities  themselves.  That  we 
may  the  better  be  enabled  to  do  this,  we  in¬ 
vite  secretaries  of  public  institutions  to  favour 
us  with  copies  of  their  last  reports,  and  any 
information  they  may  feel  disposed  to  contri¬ 
bute  on  the  subject  of  the  particular  charity 
to  which  they  may  belong. — Ed.] 

The  charity  school  of  the  most  honour¬ 
able  and  loyal  society  of  ancient  Britons, 
which  held  its  hundred  and  twelfth 
anniversary  on  Wednesday  the  1st  in¬ 
stant,  was  established  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1714,  in  honour  of  the  birth -day 
of  Caroline,  then  Princess  of  Wales, 
which  happened  to  be  coincident  to  the 
anniversary  commemoration  of  the  titular 
saint  of  the  principality — St.  David.  His 
Royal  Highness  George,  Prince  of  Wales, 
honoured  the  society  with  his  patronage, 
under  the  style  and  title  of  44  The  most 
Honourable  and  Royal  Society  of  Ancient 
Britons.” 

The  object  of  this  society  was  for  in¬ 
structing,  clothing,  maintaining,  and  ap¬ 
prenticing  poor  children  descended  of 
Welsh  parents  horn  in  and  near  London, 
who  have  no  parochial  settlement.  In 
171 6,  two  Welsh  boys,  one  from  North, 
and  the  other  from  South  Wales,  were 
put  apprentices  to  trades,  and  ten  pounds 
given  with  each  ;  several  gifts  were  also 
distributed  to  poor  persons,  natives  of  the 
principality. 

About  the  year  1718,  a  few  public- 
spirited  gentlemen  of  the  principality  of 
Wales,  stimulated  by  the  same  laudable 
zeal  which  gave  birth  to  this  noble  insti¬ 
tution,  and  observing  that  many  poor 
children  of  their  unfortunate  countrymen, 
born  in  or  near  London,  were  not  entitled 
to  any  parochial  settlement,  and  conse¬ 
quently  had  no  opportunity  of  being  in¬ 
structed  in  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
(to  the  gross  ignorance  of  which  idleness, 
debauchery,  and  all  vices,  are  chiefly 
owing)  entered  into  a  voluntary  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  the  setting  up  and  supporting  a 
school  in  or  near  London,  for  the  instruct- 
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ing,  clothing,  and  putting  forth  appren¬ 
tices,  poor  children  descended  of  Welsh 
parents,  born  in  or  near  London,  having 
no  parochial  settlement  within  ten  miles 
of  the  Royal  Exchange. 

The  subscriptions  at  first  being  small, 
the  society  engaged  a  room  near  Hatton 
Garden,  and  took  only  twelve  poor  chil¬ 
dren  upon  the  establishment,  until  their 
charitable  designs  became  better  known, 
and  the  subscriptions  increased.  They 
afterwards  increased  the  number  to  forty, 
until  the  year  1737,  when  a  subscription 
was  begun  for  erecting  a  school  on  Clerk- 
enwell  Green ;  this  wras  completed  by 
public  generosity.  The  society,  in  the 
year  17G8,  on  the  recommendation  of 
several  ladies,  enlarged  their  plan,  and 
took  six  girls  into  the  house,  to  be  boarded, 
educated,  and  clothed  on  the  establish¬ 
ment  ;  and  when  of  proper  age  to  be  put 
out  by  the  charity  to  trade  or  servitude. 

The  patronage  afforded  by  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  W ales,  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  public  in  general,  induced 
the  treasurer  and  trustees,  in  the  year 
I77I5  to  attempt  a  further  enlargement  of 
their  plan,  and  to  undertake,  in  future, 
the  education  and  entire  maintenance  of  a 
certain  number  of  boys  and  girls.  In  this 
they  have  been  greatly  encouraged,  and 
very  generously  assisted.  As  the  school- 
houfie  on  Clerkenwell  Green  would  not 
admit  of  enlargement  sufficient  for  this 
purpose,  a  piece  of  freehold  ground  was 
purchased  in  1772,  and  secured  to  the 
use  of  the  charity,  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  road  from  Gray’s  Inn-lane  to  Pan- 
eras,  and  is  sufficient  to  accommodate  one 
hundred  children.  The  expense  of  the  pur¬ 
chase,  &c.  amounted  to  £3,695  18s.  11c?. 

The  expense  of  supporting  the  Welsh 
school,  which  contains  about  one  hundred 
boys  and  girls,  is  about  £1,700  per  ann., 
and  many  of  the  persons  thus  educated 
have  been  prosperous  in  the  world,  and 
able  to  assist  that  charity  by  which  they 
had  been  benefitted,  particularly  Mr. 
Edward  Williams,  who  bequeathed  nearly 
£2,000  to  this  charity.  The  following 
are  the  rules  for  the  admission  of  chil¬ 
dren  into  this  establishment : — 

1st,  A  certificate  of  the  marriage  of  the 
parents. 

2ndly,  A  certificate  from  the  register 
where  the  child  was  baptized. 

3rdly,  The  age  from  seven  to  ten. 

4thly,  The  child  must  be  bom  in  Lon¬ 
don  or  Westminster,  or  within  ten  miles 
of  the  Royal  Exchange,  whose  father  or 
mother  has  been  bora  in  Wales,  or  county 
of  Monmouth. 

5thly,  The  father  or  mother,  if  living 
(if  not,  the  friends  of  the  child),  must 
make  oath  that  the  child  is  not  entitled 


to  parochial  settlement  in  London,  or 
within  ten  miles  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
by  the  parent’s  servitude,  house-keeping, 
or  otherwise. 

6thly,  The  parent  (or  if  dead,  the 
friend)  of  every  child  who  may  become 
candidate  for  admission,  must  first  be 
examined  by  the  board  of  treasurers, 
governors,  and  trustees  of  the,  charity; 
and  (if  the  child  is  found  eligible)  referred 
to  the  secretary  for  a  petition,  which  must 
be  signed  by  at  least  two  governors  or 
subscribers,  but  no  petitions  are  granted 
on  general  or  quarterly  meetings. 

Children  are  admitted  four  times  in  the 
year,  when  vacancies  happen,  viz.  the  first 
Monday  in  the  month  after  quarter  days  ; 
and  in  order  to  relieve  the  greatest  objects 
that  offer,  they  are  chosen  by  ballot  of  the 
governors  and  trustees  present ;  but  two 
children  of  the  same  parents  are  not  ad¬ 
mitted,  unless  they  have  five  to  maintain 
at  the  time  of  application ;  and  then 
subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  board. 

The  governors  and  trustees  meet  every 
first  Monday  of  the  month,  at  the  school- 
house,  in  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  at  six  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  to  transact  all  business 
relative  to  the  charity. 

The  collections  received  at  the  anni¬ 
versary  meeting  of  Ancient  Britons,  on 
the  1st  of  March,  are  applied  in  aid  of 
the  charity,  besides  legacies,  among  which 
was  a  sum  of  £195  10s.  being  the  amount 
of  the  residue  of  the  fortune  of  Edward 
Williams,  Esq.  as  above-mentioned. 

Mr.  Pennant  had  intended  the  profit 
of  his  great  work  on  British  Zoology  for 
the  benefit  of  this  school,  but  the  great 
expenses  attendant  on  the  undertaking 
frustrated  that  design,  and  he  afterwards 
gave  £100  which  he  had  received  from 
Mr.  White,  the  bookseller  for  the  octavo 
edition. 

The  annual  subscription  is  five  gui¬ 
neas  ;  that  for  life  is  twenty  pounds  and 
upwards ;  and  legacies  may  be  bequeathed 
to  the  treasurer  for  the  time  being  for  the 
use  of  the  charity. 

The  present  officers  are — His  Royal 
Highness  Geo.  Prince  of  Wales,  patron  ; 
'Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  Bart.  M.  P. 
president,  and  twenty -five  vice-presidents. 

The  anniversary  was  held  as  usual  on 
the  1st  inst.,  when  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Cambria  paid  their  annual  devotion  at 
the  shrine  of  the  Titular  Saint.  The 
children  supported  at  the  Welsh  School 
proceeded  to  the  church  (St.  Martin’s 
in  the  Fields),  and  presented  a  dis¬ 
play  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  grateful 
to  the  heart.  The  patrons  of  the  noble 
and  benevolent  Institution  appeared  on 
the  occasion  wearing  the  insignia  oi  the 
day,  richly  entwined  with  silver.  Mr. 
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C.  W.  Wynn  wore  a  remarkably  large 
vegetable  leek  in  his  hat,  without  any 
addition,  and  in  the  evening  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  with  the  emblem  of 
the  ancient  Britons  erect  on  his  hat,  wish¬ 
ing,  no  doubt,  that 

*  The  leaders  of  Cambria  may  ever  inherit 
Regard  for  the  Leek,  and  true  British  spirit.5’ 


©rtguts  mix  tfabeiuums- 

No.  XIII. 


SCULPTURE. 

Though  sculpture  had  its  origin  in  Asia 
and  Egypt,  it  derived  its  lustre  and  per¬ 
fection  from  Greece,  where  Pericles  and  a 
multitude  of  other  excellent  sculptors  la¬ 
boured  in  emulation  of  each  other,  to 
render  sculpture  honourable,  by  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  works,  which  have  been 
and  will  be  the  admiration  of  all  ages. 
The  most  eminent  sculptors  were  Phidias, 
Lysippus,  Praxiteles,  Myron,  Scopas, 
and  Polycletes.  The  Egyptians  were 
famous  for  their  colossal  statues,  by  whom 
they  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
invented.  Their  first  monuments  re¬ 
corded  of  this  nature  were  erected  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Mceres,  king  of  Egypt,  another  in 
honour  of  his  queen,  and  both  were  placed 
upon  two  thrones,  supported  by  two  pyra¬ 
mids,  which  were  raised  three  hundred 
feet  high,  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  Mceris ; 
so  that  notwithstanding  the  prodigious 
circumference  of  this  lake,  these  two  sta¬ 
tues  were  conspicuous  from  its  banks. 
The  most  eminent  of  this  kind  was  the 
colossus  of  Rhodes,  made,  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  by  Chares,  the  disciple  of  Lysip¬ 
pus,  who  spent  twelve  years  in  making 
it ;  and  after  it  had  stood  above  1300 
years,  it  was  thrown  down  by  an  earth¬ 
quake.  The  dimensions  of  this  statue 
are  differently  stated  ;  but  all  accounts 
admit  of  the  fact,  that  one  of  its  feet  stood 
on  one  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
and  the  other  on  the  opposite  side;  so 
that  ships  under  sail  passed  between  its 
legs.  Some  of  the  moderns  have  doubted 
whether  there  was  such  a  statue  at  Rhodes 
as  the  colossus  above  described,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  the  extravagant  dimensions  ascribed 
to  it  would  tempt  one  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  the  relation  ;  but  being  mentioned  by 
so  many  writers  of  reputation,  it  is  most 
probable  that  there  was  at  Rhodes  an 
image  of  a  prodigious  size,  dedicated  to 
the  sun,  though  the  hyperbolical  or  figu¬ 
rative  expressions  used  by  some  writers 
concerning  it  may  have  given  occasion  to 
others  to  magnify  its  dimensions  consider¬ 
ably  beyond  the  truth.  The  Chinese  were 
also  famous  in  this  respect.  The  mon¬ 


strous  colossus  at  Maco  is  reckoned  among 
the  rarities  of  that  country.  It  is  one  of 
their  principal  idols  or  deities,  is  all  of 
gilt  copper,  and  is  seated  in  a  chair  70 
feet  high.  No  less  than  fifteen  men, 
they  say,  can  stand  conveniently  on  its 
head  ;  and  its  other  parts  being  propor¬ 
tionable,  one  may  from  thence  form  a 
judgment  of  its  enormous  bulk.  What 
Diodorus  says  of  the  tomb  of  Osymandes 
is  remarkable.  It  was  built,  says  he,  of 
stones,  variously  coloured,  and  divided 
into  many  large  apartments  ;  the  greater 
part  filled  with  colossal  statues  of  men 
and  beasts.  In  one  part,  the  history  and 
exploits  of  Osymandes  was  engraved  on 
the  walls ;  in  another  part  was  seen  an 
infinite  number  of  statues  representing  an 
audience  attentive  to  the  decisions  of  a 
full  senate ;  in  the  midst  stood  the  judge, 
at  his  feet  was  placed  the  volume  contain¬ 
ing  the  laws  of  Egypt,  and  round  his 
neck  was  suspended,  by  a  string,  the 
image  of  Truth  with  his  eyes  shut.  Turn- 
ing^  which  is  a  branch  of  sculpture,  seems 
to  have  been  of  very  ancient  invention. 
Some,  indeed,  to  do  honour  to  the  age, 
will  have  it  brought  to  perfection  by  the 
moderns  ;  but,  if  what  Pliny,  and  some 
other  ancient  authors  relate,  be  true,  that 
the  ancients  turned  those  precious  vases, 
enriched  with  figures  and  ornaments  in 
relievo,  which  we  still  see  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  curious,  it  must  be  owned  (how¬ 
ever  great  the  excellence  of  our  own  sculp¬ 
tures)  that  all  that  has  been  added  in  these 
ages  makes  but  poor  amends  for  what 
we  lost  of  the  manner  of  turning  of  the 
ancients.  Statuary  is  likewise  a  branch 
of  sculpture,  and  is  one  of  those  arts 
wherein  the  ancients  surpassed  the  mo¬ 
derns  ;  insomuch  that  it  was  much  more 
popular,  and  more  cultivated  among  the 
former  than  the  latter.  Phidias,  we  are 
told,  was  the  greatest  statuary  among  the 
ancients,  and  Michael  Angelo  undoubt¬ 
edly  among  the  moderns. 

painting. 

The  invention  of  painting  is  generally 
attributed  to  the  Egyptians,  at  least  as  far 
as  the  four  principal  colours.  The  know¬ 
ledge  they  had  of  chemistry  seems  to 
make  this  opinion  certain  ;  besides  the 
paintings  still  to  be  seen  among  the  old 
remains  of  the  Egyptian  buildings,  which 
have  so  long  resisted  the  injuries  of  lime, 
and  which  still  retain  a  fresh  and  lively 
colouring,  seem  to  put  the  matter  beyond 
dispute.  Painting,  although  the  accurate 
virtuoso  cannot  trace  it  so  high,  was 
(according  to  Andrews)  much  used  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  to  de¬ 
corate  churches,  by  the  Anglo-Normans. 
The  monk  Gervese  celebrates  the  beauti- 
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ful  paintings  in  the  Cathedral  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  built  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc  in 
the  eleventh  century  ;  and  Stubbs  praises 
the  pictured  ornaments  in  the  church  of 
St.  John,  at  Beverley,  which  were  of  a 
still  earlier  date.  Peter  of  Blois  satiri¬ 
cally  lashes  the  barons  of  his  age  (that  of 
Henry  II.)  for  causing  both  their  shields 
and  saddles  to  be  painted  with  beautiful 
representations  of  combats,  that  they 
might  satiate  their  eyes  with  the  prospect 
of  what  they  were  too  dastardly  to  en¬ 
gage  in.  The  illumination  of  books  was 
a  branch  of  miniature-painting  much  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  monks,  and  with  great  suc¬ 
cess.  The  materials  which  these  holy 
artists  employed  were  so  durable,  that 
their  missals  still  dazzle  our  eyes  with  the 
brightness  of  their  colours  and  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  their  gilding.  Dr.  Heylen*  says, 
the  art  of  painting  in  oil  was,  till  lately, 
universally  attributed  to  John  Van  Eyk, 
a  native  of  Maeseyk,  who  first  mixed  co¬ 
lours  with  linseed  and  walnut  oil,  in  1410 ; 
but  Hessing,  a  German  writer,  has  found 
in  Theophilus,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh 
century,  a  passage  plainly  mentioning  the 
mixture  of  all  kinds  of  colours  with  oil, 
for  the  purpose  of  painting  wood-work. 
Our  author,  however,  contends,  that  Theo¬ 
philus  had  no  other  idea  than  that  of  co¬ 
louring  over  in  oil  doors,  windows,  and 
other  objects  exposed  to  the  weather,  in 
order  to  make  the  colour  durable.  It  is 
certain,  says  he,  that  Cimabue,  the  re¬ 
storer  of  painting  in  Italy  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  knew  nothing  of  the  art. 
Apollodorus,  a  native  of  Athens,  carried 
painting  to  great  perfection,  and  disco¬ 
vered  the  secret  of  representing  to  the 
life,  and  in  their  greatest  beauty,  the  va¬ 
rious  objects  of  nature,  not  only  by  the 
correctness  of  his  design,  but  principally 
by  the  perfection  of  the  colours,  and  the 
proper  distribution  of  shades  and  lights. 
Zeuxis,  the  pupil  of  Apollodorus,  carried 
the  art  much  further  than  his  master. 
Parrhasius,  a  native  of  Ephesus,  was  the 
rival  of  Zeuxis  ;  and  to  them  succeeded 
Apelles,  of  Cos  ;  Aristides,  the  Theban  ; 
and  Protogenes,  the  Rhodian  ;  who  car¬ 
ried  the  art  of  painting  to  the  greatest 
perfection  it  ever  arrived.  These,  and 
others  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  the  most 
celebrated  painters  of  antiquity. 

ENGRAVING. 

It  was  about  the  year  14G0  that  engrav¬ 
ing  and  etching  on  copper  was  invented. 
Sir  Robert  Strange  is  so  interesting  on 
this  most  secure  depository  for  after  ages 
of  whatever  is  truly  gieat,  elegant,  or 
beautiful,  as  to  deserve  ample  notice  : — 

*  Vide  Memoirs  of  the  Brussels  Academy  of 
Sciences,  vol.  I. 


44  No  sooner  had  this  art  appeared,”  ob¬ 
serves  our  author,  44  than  it  attracted  ge¬ 
neral  attention.  All  the  great  painters 
adopted  it,  with  a  view  of  multiplying 
their  works,  and  of  transmitting  them 
with  greater  certainty  to  posterity.  Al¬ 
bert  Durer,  and  Andrea  Mantegna,  two 
of  the  greatest  painters  of  that  age,  prac¬ 
tised  the  art  of  engraving,  and  have  left 
us  a  variety  of  elegant  compositions. 
These  early  productions  of  the  art  drew, 
by  their  novelty  and  excellence,  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  all  Italy.  Raphael  himself, 
that  prince  of  painters,  was  particularly 
charmed  with  the  works  of  Albert  Durer, 
and,  in  return  for  sonie  prints  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  him,  sent  him  a  present  of 
his  own  portrait,  painted  by  himself. 

44  Marc  Antonio,  who,  by  studying 
Albert  Durer’s  works,  had  improved  the 
art  of  engraving,  was  among  the  first  who 
carried  it  to  Rome,  when  the  genius  of 
the  divine  Raphael  presided  over  the  Ro¬ 
man  school.  Those  who  are  conversant 
in  the  fine  aits,  know  how  much  this 
painter  encouraged  engraving  in  Marc 
Antonio,  his  ingenious  pupil;  examine 
that  engraver’s  works,  and  you  will  find 
evident  proofs  of  it,  so  much  does  he 
breathe,  in  his  finest  prints,  the  spirit  of 
his  sublime  author.  Other  painters  of 
the  Roman  school,  as  well  as  Parmigiano, 
Salvator  Rosa,  &c.  have  transmitted  to  us 
many  fine  compositions  in  this  art. 

44  The  Bolognese  school  furnishes  more 
recent  examples.  Annibale  and  Agostino, 
although  one  of  the  greatest  painters  that 
Italy  ever  produced,  exercised  the  art  of 
engraving  in  preference  to  that  of  paint¬ 
ing,  and  has  thereby  established  to  him¬ 
self,  and  secured  to  others,  a  reputation 
to  the  latest  posterity.  Guido,  Guercino, 
Simon  Cantarini  da  Pesaro,  the  Siranis, 
&c.  have  all  of  them  left  us  many  elegant 
prints,  which  are  so'many  striking  proofs 
of  their  having  cultivated  the  art  of  en¬ 
graving.  * 

44  To  see  it  still  in  a  higher  degree  of 
perfection,  let  us  examine  it  when  the 
school  of  Rubens  presided  in  Flanders. 
Here  we  shall  find  that  this  great  painter 
was  no  less  intent  upon  cultivating  this 
art,  than  that  of  painting,  conscious  that 
by  this  means  he  not  only  diffused  his  re¬ 
putation,  but  secured  it  to  succeeding 
generations.  Bolswert,  Pontius,  Voster- 
man,  &c.  were  the  companions  of  his  and 
of  Vandyck’s  leisure  hours.  They  es¬ 
teemed  one  another,  they  lived  together 
as  friends  and  equals,  and,  to  use  the 
words  of  a  late  ingenious  writer,  Sous 
leurs  heureuses  mains  le  cuivre  devient 
or  ; — 44  Under  their  hands  copper  became 
gold.”  The  works  of  those  engravers, 
which  are  now  sold  at  the  price  of  pic- 
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tares,  are  evident  proofs  of  the  honour¬ 
able  state  of  the  arts  in  those  days. 

u  What  numberless  examples,  too, 
have  not  Rembrandt,  Bergham,  Ostade, 
and  others  of  the  Dutch  masters  left  us 
of  their  desire  to  cultivate  engraving  ? 
Have  not  the  works  of  the  former,  which 
are  now  sold  at  most  amazing  prices, 
transmitted  a  reputation  both  to  himself 
and  to  his  country,  which  time  can  never 
obliterate  ?  The  Bloemarts,  the  Vischers, 
and  others,  were  certainly  ornaments  to 
the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

“  During  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Four¬ 
teenth,  what  a  number  of  great  artists 
appeared  in  this  profession,  and  did  ho¬ 
nour  to  France.  The  names  of  Gerard, 
Andran,  Edelink,  Poilly,  &c.  will  be  last¬ 
ing  ornaments  to  that  kingdom.  That 
magnificent  prince  frequently  amused 
himself  in  this  way ;  and  so  charmed  was 
he  with  the  works  of  the  ingenious  Ede¬ 
link,  that  he  conferred  upon  him  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  knighthood.  It  has  been  owing 
solely  to  the  honourable  rank  given  to  this 
art  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting, 
at  Paris,  that  it  has  been  cherished  and 
cultivated  to  such  a  degree  of  excellence, 
that  for  a  century  past  Paris  has  been  the 
depository  of  the  finest  productions  in 
this  way ;  and  these  have  been  the  source 
of  incredible  riches  to  France.’’ 

Let  us,  in  the  last  place,  follow  this 
art  into  Great  Britain  : — u  Queen  Anne, 
whose  reign  has  been  generally  called  the 
Augustan  Age  of  this  country, was  desirous 
of  transmitting  to  posterity  the  Cartoons  of 
Raphael,  which  had  been  purchased  by 
her  grandfather,  Charles  the  First.  With 
this  view  she  sent  for  Dorigny,  the  en¬ 
graver,  as  this  art  was  then  but  little  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Britain.  The  reception  he  met 
with  from  the  Queen  is  well  known.  She 
honoured  him  with  an  apartment  in  the 
royal  palace  of  Hampton  Court,  visited 
him  from  time  to  time,  countenanced  him 
on  all  occasions,  and  was  the  patroness 
of  his  undertaking.  After  her  death, 
king  George  the  First  imitated  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Anne ;  and  upon  Dorigny’s 
having  completed  his  engravings,  not  only 
made  him  a  very  considerable  present,  but 
conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knight¬ 
hood.  From  the  departure  of  this  artist, 
who  executed  a  work  which  will  reflect 
lasting  honour  on  Britain,  the  art  of  en¬ 
graving  again  relapsed  into  its  former  ob¬ 
scurity,  till  towards  the  middle  of  this 
(18th)  century,  when  it  was  revived 
afresh  by  the  introduction  of  other  fo¬ 
reigners,  together  with  the  successful 
endeavours  of  several  ingenious  natives  of 
these  kingdoms.” 


IVoh?.— Sufficient,  perhaps,  has  been 
said  to  answer  the  object  of  the  present 
paper,  for  it  is  more  than  probable,  some 
other  band,  with  greater  ability,  may  dis¬ 
cuss  the  rise  and  progress  of  Sculpture, 
Fainting,  and  Engraving,  in  the  very 
valuable  and  more  appropriate  series  re¬ 
cently  commenced,  and  which  as  an  En¬ 
cyclopedia  of  the  Sciences,  must  gene¬ 
rally  be  acceptable,  as  it  will,  no  doubt, 
be  equally  instructive. — F.  R.  Y. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

3|ut>Itc  ^Journals. 

A  SAILOR 

( From  llie  unpublished  manuscripts  of 
the  author  of  Uudibras.) 

Leaves  his  native  earth  to  become  an 
inhabitant  of  the  sea,  and  is  but  a  kind 
of  naturalized  fish.  He  is  of  no  place, 
though  he  is  always  said  to  be  bound  for 
one  or  other,  but  a  mere  citizen  of  the 
sea,  as  vagabonds  are  of  the  world.  He 
lives  within  the  dominions  of  the  water, 
but  has  protection  from  the  contrary  ele¬ 
ment,  fire,  without  which  his  wooden 
castle  were  not  tenable.  He  is  confined 
within  a  narrow  prison,  and  yet  travels 
further  and  faster  than  those  that  are  at 
liberty  can  do  by  land.  He  makes  his 
own  way  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  wind’s, 
that  drives  his  house  before  it  like  a 
wheelbarrow.  The  waves  of  the  sea  are 
both  the  road  and  the  wheels  of  his  car¬ 
riage,  and  the  horses  that  draw  it,  with¬ 
out  all  question,  of  the  breed  of  the 
wind.  He  lives,  like  Jonas,  in  the  belly 
of  a  wooden  whale,  and  when  he  goes  on 
shore,  does  not  land,  but  is  vomited  out 
as  a  crudity  that  lay  on  the  fish’s  stomach. 
How  far  soever  he  travels  he  is  always  at 
home,  for  he  does  not  remove  his  dwell¬ 
ing,  but  his  dwelling  removes  him.  The 
boisterous  ruggedness  of  the  element  he 
lives  in  alters  his  nature,  and  he  becomes 
more  rude  and  barbarous  than  a  lands¬ 
man,  as  water  dogs  are  rougher  than 
land  spaniels.  He  is  a  very  ill  neighbour 
to  the  fishes  he  dwells  among,  and,  like 
one  that  keeps  a  gaming-house,  never 
gives  them  a  treat  without  a  design  to 
feed  upon  them,  like  a  sea  cannibal  that 
devours  his  own  kind ;  and  they,  when 
they  catch  him  out  of  his  quarters,  use 
him  after  the  same  manner,  and  devour 
him  in  revenge.  A  storm  and  a  calm 
equally  annoy  him,  like  those  that  cannot 
endure  peace,  and  yet  are  unfit  for  war. 
He  ploughs  the  sea,  and  reaps  a  richer 
crop  than  those  that  till  the  land.  He  is 
calked  all  over  with  pitch  and  tar  like 
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his  hull,  and  his  clothes  are  hut  sheath¬ 
ing.  A  pirate  is  a  devil’s  bird  to  him, 
that  never  appears  but  before  a  storm. 
He  endures  a  horse’s  back  worse  than 
foul  weather,  and  rides  as  if  he  rode  at 
anchor  in  a  rough  sea,  and  complains  the 
beast  heaves  and  sets  uneasily.  The  land 
appears  very  dry  to  him,  having  been 
used  to  a  moister  element,  and  therefore 
he  is  fain  to  keep  himself  wet,  like  a 
fish  that  is  to  be  shown,  and  is  drunk  as 
oft  as  he  can,  as  the  founder  of  his  order, 
Noah,  was  when  he  came  ashore,  and  he 
believes  himself  bound  to  conform  to  the 
practice  of  his  fore-grandfather. 

London  Magazine. 

A  MERCHANT 
( From  the  same.) 

Is  a  water-spaniel  that  fetches  and  carries 
from  one  country  to  another.  Nature  can 
hide  nothing  out  of  his  reach,  from  the 
bottom  of  the  deepest  seas  to  the  tops  of 
the  highest  rocks,  but  he  hunts  it  out  and 
bears  it  away.  He  ransacks  all  seas  and 
lands  to  feed  his  avarice,  as  the  old  Ro¬ 
mans  did  their  luxury  ;  and  runs  to  the 
rainbow  to  find  a  bag  of  gold,  as  they 
persuade  children.  He  calls  all  ships 
that  are  laden,  good  ships,  and  all  that 
are  rich,  good  men.  He  forsakes  the  dry 
land,  and  betakes  himself  to  wind  and 
water,  where  he  is  made  or  marred,  like 
a  glass,  either  blown  into  a  good  fortune 
or  broken  in  pieces.  His  trade  being 
upon  the  sea,  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
it ;  for  he  grows  ricli  no  way  so  soon  as 
by  devouring  others  of  his  own  kind,  as 
fishes  used  to  do,  and  gains  most  by  losing 
sometimes,  to  make  others  do  so  that  are 
not  able  to  bear  it,  and  thereby  leave  the 
whole  trade  to  him.  He  calls  news  ad¬ 
vice,  which  he  and  his  correspondents 
make  by  confederacy,  to  terrify  with  false 
alarms  of  ships  lost  or  cast  away  that  are 
safe  and  out  of  danger,  those  that  have 
ventures  upon  them  to  ensure  at  excessive 
rates,  and  pay  30  per  cent,  for  taking  a 
commodity  of  his  off  his  hand ;  for  he 
always  gains  more  by  false  news,  as  well 
as  false  wares,  than  by  true,  until  he  is 
discovered,  arid  then  he  must  think  of 
new  ones.  The  more  ignorant  and  bar¬ 
barous  people  are,  the  more  he  gets  by 
dealing  with  them  :  glass  beads  and  cop¬ 
per  rings  pass  for  jewels  among  the  Indi¬ 
ans,  and  they  part  with  right  gold  for 
them.  He  studies  nothing  (besides  his 
own  books)  but  almanacks  and  weather¬ 
cocks,  and  takes  every  point  of  the  com¬ 
pass  into  serious  consideration.  His  hopes 
and  fears  turn  perpetually  with  the  wind, 
and  he  is  sea-sick  after  a  storm,  as  if  he 
had  been  in  it,  and  runs  to  a  conjuror  to 


know  how  the  devil  has  dealt  with  him, 
and  whether  he  may  be  confident  and  put 
his  trust  in  him.  Ilis  soul  is  so  possessed 
with  traffic,  that  if  all  churches  had  not 
made  souls  a  commodity  and  religion  a 
trade,  he  had  never  been  of  any ;  but  if 
the  Pope  would  but  give  him  leave  to 
farm  purgatory,  he  would  venture  to 
give  more  than  ever  was  made  of  it,  and 
let  no  soul  out,  how  mean  soever,  that 
did  not  pay  double  fees.  One  of  the 
chiefest  parts  of  his  ability  in  his  profes¬ 
sion  consists  in  understanding  when  to 
break  judiciously  and  to  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  for  by  that  means,  when  he 
has  compounded  his  debts  at  an  easy  rate, 
he  is  like  a  broken  bone  well  set,  stronger 
than  he  was  before.  As  for  his  credit,  if 
he  has  cheated  sufficiently  and  to  the  pur¬ 
pose,  he  rather  improves  than  lessens  it ; 
for  men  are  trusted  in  the  world  for  what 
they  have,  not  what  they  are. — Ibid. 


©atijmv. 

“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff. ” —  Wotton. 

A  child  one  day  came  running  into  the 
house  much  frightened  by  having  met,  as 
he  said,  King  Herod.  On  being  ques¬ 
tioned  by  his  mother  why  he  thought  the 
person  he  had  seen  was  Herod,  he  an¬ 
swered,  “Because  he  looked  as  if  he  could 
kill  little  children.” 


EPIGRAM. 

It  was  a  frosty  morning,  Sam 
Met  Tom,  and  ask’d  him  for  a  dram. 

44  I’ll  give  you  one,”  said  Tom  ;  44  and, 
first, 

D-rink  not  but  to  quench  your  thirst ; 
Next,  in  my  pocket  I’ve  no  pelf ; 

Lastly,  I  want  a  dram  myself. 

So  now  you’ve  had  it,  worthy  Sam, 

Three  scruples  always  make  a  dram. 


ANECDOTES. 

During  a  rehearsal  of  Macbeth ,  when 
Macklin  was  in  his  75th  year,  he  was  so 
prolix  and  tedious  in  the  character,  as 
well  as  in  his  instructions  to  the  other 
performers,  that  Shuter  exclaimed,  44  The 
case  was  very  hard,  4  for  the  time  has 
been,  that  when  the  brains  were  out  the 
man  would  die,  and  there  an  end.’  ” 
Mp.cklin  ovexhearing  him,  goodnaturedly 
replied,  44  Ay,  Ned,  and  the  time  was, 
that  when  liquor  was  in  the  wit  was  out ; 
but  it  is  not  so  with  thee.”  41  Shuter  re¬ 
joined  in  the  words  of  Shakspeare, 44  Now, 
now  thou  art  a  man  again.” 
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Among  the  various  announcements  in 
the  shops  in  Cheltenham,  where  the  notes 
of  the  banks  of  Messrs.  Turner  and  Mor¬ 
ris,  and  of  Messrs.  Hartland  and  Sons 
were  taken,  was  the  following,  in  the  shop- 
window  of  Mr.  Churches,  hatter  : — 

u  John  Churches  will,  since  others  do, 
Take  Hartland’s  notes  and  Turner’s  too.” 


Catherine  Howard,  daughter  to  the 
Lord  Edmund  Howard,  son  to  Thomas, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  the  fifth  wife  of 
King  Henry  the  Eighth.  She  was  cousin- 
german  to  Ann  Boleyn,  his  second  wife  ; 
she  was  one  of  the  two  queens  that  were 
beheaded.  Such  as  desire  to  know  what 
became  of  that  king’s  six  wives  may  sup¬ 
pose  him  thus  speaking  on  his  death -bed : 

«  Three  Kates,  two  Nans,  and  one  dear 
Jane  I  wedded ; 

One  Dutch,  one  Spanish,  and  Jour 
English  wives : 

From  two  I  was  divorced,  two  I  be¬ 
headed, 

One  died  in  childbed,  and  one  me 
survives.” 

G.  T— s.  j 


AN  ANECDOTE. 

A  countryman,  who  happened  to  be 
left  alone  some  time  in  the  shop  of  an 
apothecary,  and  whose  curiosity  being 
excited  by  the  great  number  of  drawers, 
was  powerfully  prompted  to  open  one  la¬ 
belled  “  Tims”  (frankincense),  which 
finding  'empty,  he  was  induced  to  try  a 
second,  still  the  same ;  a  third,  the  same 
also.  “  Oh,  oh,”  says  he,'  “  I  see  plain 
enough  how  it  is  ;  they  are  all  Thus.” 

J.  S.  Wely. 


A  KERRY  WITNESS. 

A  few  years  since,  at  the  Tralee  Assizes, 
a  hedge  schoolmaster  mounted  the  table 
as  a  witness.  He  could  not  speak  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  Irish  and  Latin  were  the  only  lan¬ 
guages  with  which  he  was  acquainted. 
The  lawyers,  most  of  whom  were  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  one  and  had  forgotten  the 
other,  hesitated  about  the  mode  of  exa¬ 
mination.  At  length  Counsellor  O’Con¬ 
nell,  ever  willing  to  distinguish  himself, 
stepped  forward,  and  expressed  his  readi¬ 
ness  to  interrogate  the  witness.  “  Quis 
es  tu  ?”  said  the  counsellor,  looking 
bigger  than  ever.  “  Ego  sum  quod  crat 
avus  tuus ,  pauper  pedagogics  ;  et  tu  es 
quod  erat  avus  meus ,  dives  stultus ,”  re¬ 
plied  the  schoolmaster.  “  You  may  go 
down,”  said  O’Connell  in  Irish  to  witness. 


Some  people,  even  in  very  high  quarters, 
it  is  said,  have  an  objection  to  thirteen  at 
dinner.  Dr.  Kitchener,  the  other  day, 
happened  to  be  one  of  a  company  of  that 
number  at  Dr.  Henderson’s,  and  on  its 
being  remarked  and  pronounced  unlucky, 
he  said,  “  I  admit  that  it  is  unlucky  in 
one  case.” — u  What  case  is  that  ?”  — 
“  When  there  is  only  dinner  for  twelve.” 


A  Parisian  lady,  who  was  married  to 
an  English  gentleman,  at  breakfast  one 
morning  with  her  spouse  (after  eating 
toast  and  a  variety  of  other  things),  asked 
him  in  French  for  an  egg  ( un  eeuf)  ;  to 
which  he  punningly  replied,  “  My  love, 
hav’n’t  you  had  enough  ( un  ceufj  al¬ 
ready  ?” 

FRIENDSHIP  NO  GIFT. 

It  is  not  kindness  we  bestow, 

Nor  is  it  all  we  mean ; 

If  riches  here  we  cannot  show, 

We  cannot  gain  esteem. 

Man’s  smile  is  won  by  paltry  gold, 

Is  lost  by  being  poor  ; 

His  friendship  is  no  gift,  but  sold 
For  int’rest,  and  no  more. 

G.  Drabbuh. 


EPITAPH 

In  Amwell  church-yard ,  Herts ,  ( near 
Ware  f  in  memory  of  Thomas  Monger , 
who  died  the  15 th  of  August ,  1773, 
aged  64  years . 

That  which  a  Being  was,  what  is  it  ? 
shew ; 

That  Being  which  it  was,  it  is  not  now  ; 
To  be  what  ’tis,  is  not  to  be,  you  see  ; 
That  which  now  is  not,  shall  a  Being  be. 

EPITAPH  ON  AN  EPICURE. 

( for  the  Mirror,  j 

At  length,  my  friend,  the  feast  of  life 
is  o’er, 

I’ve  eat  enough,  and  I  can  drink  no 
more, 

My  night  is  come,  I've  spent  a  jovial 
day  ; 

’Tis  time  to  part, — but,  ah  !  what  is  to 
pay  ?  C.  F.  E. 

CURIOUS  SIGN. 

At  a  public-house  in  Stanhope-street, 
Clare-market,  is  the  sign  of  the  Alphabet, 
or  A,  B,  C?  under  which  is  written, 

“  Deprived  of  this,  the  world  from  hence, 
Would  prove  a  mass  of  ignorance.” 

P.  T.  W. 
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It  has  been  well  observed  by  a  contem¬ 
porary,  that  the  reign  of  George  III. 
presents  no  event  more  worthy  the  notice 
of  the  historian,  than  the  remarkable  pro¬ 
gress  which  was  made  during  it  in  the 
fine  arts.  Before  his  Majesty’s  accession, 
we  had  no  native  artists  of  celebrity, 
either  in  painting  or  sculpture,  Hogarth 
alone  excepted  in  the  former  ;  and  some 
writers  had  advanced  it  gravely  as  a  fact, 
that  the  English  climate  was  incapable 
of  fostering  or  maturing  genius.  Many 
of  the  arts  of  life  had  advanced  amongst 
us  to  a  state  of  great  perfection  ;  our  li¬ 
terature  had  reached  a  height  beyond 
which  no  age  can  pass ;  but  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  were  suffered 
to  be  neglected.  No  sooner,  however, 
did  the  august  patronage  of  the  Sovereign 
Vol.  vh.  M 


manifest  itself  in  behalf  of  those  arts,  than 
a  general  feeling  for  them  ran  through  the 
kingdom  ;  every  order  of  the  state  was 
forward  to  encourage  them,  and  the  im¬ 
pulse  thus  given  to  the  arts  produced 
great  artists,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  re¬ 
volution  produces  great  statesmen  and 
great  generals. 

The  country  which  before  had  given 
encouragement  to  the  lifeless  productions 
of  Kneller,  Hudson,  and  Jarvis,  in  paint¬ 
ing — to  the  deformities  of  Rysbrack  and 
Scheemacher  in  sculpture,  and — to  the 
clumsy  masses  of  Vanburgh,  Gibbs,  and 
Batty  in  architecture,  now  saw,  with  the 
accession  of  a  youthful  sovereign,  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  an  era  that  has  matured  to 
perfection  a  numerous  band  of  artists. 
The  deformities  of  Rysbrack  gave  way  to 
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the  tasteful  and  classical  productions  of 
Bacon  and  Nollekens,  while  the  archi¬ 
tectural  absurdities  of  the  olden  time  were 
supplanted  by  the  chaste  productions  of 
two  eminent  Scotsmen,  Adams  and  Stew¬ 
art.  In  painting,  we  saw  Reynolds  rise 
eminently  superior  in  portraits,  while" 
West  chose  for  the  exercise  of  his  pencil, 
the  deeds  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of 
antiquity.  Gainsborough  delighted  every 
eye  by  the  sweetness  of  his  landscapes, 
and  Wright  “poured  in  the  grandeur  of 
his  Mount  Vesuvius. 

The  genius  thus  kindled  gradually  ex¬ 
panded  ;  and  perhaps  no  political  vicissi¬ 
tude  to  which  the  nation  may  be  subject, 
will  ever  be  able  to  extinguish  that  spirit 
which  characterizes  the  present  race  of 
Britons,  with  regard  to  the  fine  arts.  The 
grand  lever  by  which  this  mighty  change 
was  effected,  was  the  establishment,  in 
1769,  of  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which 
his  Majesty  always  gloried  in  being  the 
founder. 

An  attempt  had  been  made  in  1759^  to 
form  an  association  of  artists,  and  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  works  of  art,  when  a  society 
was  formed  and  met  in  St.  Martin’s-lane, 
under  the  name  of  an  academy,  and  in  the 
following  year  they  had  their  first  exhi¬ 
bition,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Society 
of  Arts.  The  first  effort  was  promising, 
and  after  a  few  exhibitions  they  were  in¬ 
corporated  under  the  title  of  u  The  So¬ 
ciety  of  Artists  of  Great  Britain.”  The 
combination  of  a  body  of  painters  with  a 
safety  embracing  manufactures  and  com¬ 
merce,  was  not  permanent ;  and  three 
years  after,  the  Royal  Academy  -was  es¬ 
tablished. 

Of  this  academy  it  is  not  now  our  in¬ 
tention  to  speak  ;  for  although  it  has  done 
much  good,  yet  it  is  neither  complete,  nor 
sufficient  of  itself  for  the  increasing 
growth  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  country. 
Hence  have  arisen  the  British  Institution, 
the  Society  of  Painters  in  W ater-colours, 
&c. 

The  institution  to  which  we  shall  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  is  the  Society 
of  British  Artists,  winch  was  established  in 
1823.  One  of  the, great  objections  to  the 
Royal  Academy  is,  that  its  rooms  at 
Somerset  House  are  so  confined,  and  so 
ill  suited  for  the  purpose,  that  the  pictures 
cannot  have  justice  done  to  them.  An¬ 
other  disadvantage  is,  that  the  paintings 
are  not  on  sale.  The  object  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  British  Artists  was,  “  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  an  extensive  range  of  galleries  for 
the  annual  exhibition  and  sale  of  the 
works  of  living  artists  of  the  united  king¬ 
dom.”  For  this  purpose  a  house  was 
built  in  Suffolk-street,  Pall-mall  East, 
of  which  we  present  a  view.  .  It  consists 
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of  one  large  and  four  smaller  galleries 
admirably  constructed  for  the  display  of 
works  of  art,  and  the  first  exhibition  took 
.place  in  1824,  It  consisted  of  oil  and 
water-colour  paintings,  sculpture,  and 
engravings,  and  was  enriched  with  the 
productions  of  Hofland,  Haydon,  Heaphy, 
Linton,  Glover,  Martin,  Blake,  Simpson, 
and  many  other  eminent  artists.  In  pur¬ 
chases  and  commissions  the  first  exhibi¬ 
tion  produced  nearly  £4,000,  whilst  the 
receipts  at  the  doors  greatly  exceeded  the 
demands  of  an  unavoidably  expensive 
year.  The  exhibition  last  year  was  not 
less  successful,  and  we  hope  the  one 
which  will  shortly  open  will  meet  with 
equally  liberal  support.  Of  the  utility, 
we  may  say  necessity,  of  such  a  society, 
there  can  he  no  doubt,  and  it  is  entitled 
to  the  patronage  of  all  lovers  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  to  the  assistance  of  every  Bri¬ 
tish  artist.  The  following  are  the  classes 
into  which  the  donors  and  subscribers 
to  the  Society  of  British  Artists  are  di¬ 
vided  : — 

Class  1. — A  donor  of  one  hundred  gui¬ 
neas  to  be  entitled  to  a  transferable  free 
admission  ticket  to  the  Gallery,  for  an 
unlimited  number  of  friends,  for  life. 

Class  2. — A  donor  of  fifty  guineas  to 
be  entitled  to  a  transferable  free  admis¬ 
sion  ticket,  for  self  and  two  friends,  for 
life. 

Class  3 _ A  donor  of  ten  guineas  to  be 

entitled  to  a  free  admission  for  self  and 
friend,  for  life. 

Class  4. — A  donor  of  one  guinea  per 
annum  to  be  entitled  to  a  free  admission 
for  the  season,  for  self  and  friend. 

Class  5. — Amateur  donors  of  twenty 
guineas  or  upwards,  may  become  honor¬ 
ary  members. 

Class  6 — A  subscriber  or  lender  of 
one  hundred  guineas  to  be  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  annual  dividend  of  5  per  cent, 
and  a  free  admission  for  self  and  friend, 
for  life. 

Class  7* — A  subscriber  or  lender  of 
fifty  guineas  to  be  entitled  to  receive  an 
annual  dividend,  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent,  and  a  free  admission,  .for  life. 

Class  3 _ Subscribers,  being  members 

of  the  Society,  to  be  entitled  to  receive 
an  annual  dividend,  at  the  rate  of  o  per 
cent,  on  whatever  sum  they  may  sub¬ 
scribe. 

All  the  interest  to  be  paid  from  the 
profits  of  the  Society. 


'f\JC  ‘  }  t-  ‘  ,  r%  ;  f  t  *r  r  j  ‘  *  . 

MR.  MATHEWS  UAT  HOME.” 

Dramatic  criticism  has  hitherto  formed 
no  portion  of  our  Mirror.,  which  we 
conceive  reflects  sufficient  variety  without 
it.  We  cannot,  however,  Withhold 'from 
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our  readers  a  description,  and  not  a  cri¬ 
tique  on  a  species  of  performance,  which 
far  outstrips  the  drama  in  popularity. 
We  allude  to  the  At  Home  of  Mr.  Ma¬ 
thews,  the  comedian,  who  on  receiving 
some  real  or  imaginary  slight  from  the 
managers  of  Covent-garden  Theatre  seven 
years  ago,  resolved  to  set  up  for  himself, 
and  achieve  the  unprecedented  task  of 
44  millions  pleased  by  one.”  For  seven 
successive  winters  he  has  in  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  entertainments,  under  the  titles  of 
Air,  Earth ,  and  Water. — Country  Cou¬ 
sins. — Mail  Coach  Adventures. — Trip 
to  Paris.  —  Trip  to  America. — Ilis 
Youthful  Days ,  and  Memorandum  Book, 
delighted  crowded  audiences  to  hear  his 
comic  songs,  humordus  tales  and  anec¬ 
dotes,  and  extraordinary  imitations.  By 
his  astonishing  versatility,  that  peculiar 
talent  of  making  even  ordinary  incidents 
seem  extraordinary,  year  after  year,  and 
night  after  night,  he  has  continued  to  col¬ 
lect  larger  audiences  than  the  proprietors 
of  other  theatres  have  been  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  by  the  joint  exertions  of  hundreds 
of  performers,  and  the  assistance  of  story, 
music,  scenery,  machinery,  living  horses, 
and  even  elephants.  To  use  a  simile 
from  modern  mechanics,  we  may  term 
'  Mr.  Mathews  the  Steam-engine  of  the 
Stage  ;  he  draws  with  an  eighty-horse 
power,  and  by  himself  does  more  than 
the  force  of  all  the  rest  put  together  could 
accomplish. 

Mr.  Mathews  commenced  his  eighth 
season  on  Saturday  evening,  the  11th 
inst.  at  the  English  Opera-House,  the 
scene  of  his  former  triumphs,  with  a  new 
entertainment,  called  Invitations. 
His  appearance  on  the  stage  solus ,  for 
like  King  Richard  III.  he  is  u  himself 
alone,”  was  warmly  greeted  by  a  crowded 
audience,  whom  he  proceeded  to  address 
44  in  his  old  way.”  He  returned  thanks 
to  his  friends,  who  had  never  yet  refused 
his  invitations.  Seven  years  had  elapsed 
since  they  had  first  met  under  that  roof, 
and  their  acquaintance  had  been  since 
continued,  without  any  abatement  of  con* 
diality  on  either  side.  He  had  served  his 
apprenticeship  to  them,  and  had  found 
them  indulgent  masters  ;  insomuch,  that 
although  his  time  was  expired,  he  would 
not  give  up  his  indentures.  He  would 
rejoice  if  his  seasons  could,  like  Thom¬ 
son’s,  be  immortal,  but  as  he  could  not 
hope  for  more  than  the  transitory  span  of 
ordinary  existence,  unless,  indeed,  he 
could  change  his  name  from  Mathews  to 
Methuselah — he  would  make  the  best 
use  of  his  time,  by  availing  himself  of 
’he  patronage  and  favour  of  the  audience. 
He  hoped;  that  if  ever  he  had  succeeded 
in  Macadamizing  the  road  to  mirth,  or  in 
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throwing  a  bridge  over  the  gulf  of  sor¬ 
row,  he  might  still  continue  to  experi¬ 
ence  their  patronage.  In  his  exertions  to 
entertain  his  friends,  he  was  less  embar¬ 
rassed  by  the  paucity  than  by  the  re¬ 
dundancy  of  his  materials.  He  had  ran¬ 
sacked  for  their  amusement  every  corner 
of  the  earth,  from  Little  Britain  to  Great 
Britain,  from  France  to  Petty  France, 
from  York  to  New  York  ;  and  thus  round 
the  globe  from  east  to  west,  for  a  few 
jeux  de  mots. 

He  had  been  ruminating  one  day,  on 
the  style  and  title  of  the  entertainment 
which  he  was  now  about  to  present,  when 
chance,  which  afforded  an  answer  to  the 
inquiries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  by  the  fall 
of  an  apple,  solved  his  no  less  impor¬ 
tant  doubt.  He  was  recounting  his  pe¬ 
regrinations  and  researches  through  earth, 
air,  water,  and — no,  not  through  fire,  he 
began  to  meditate  a  trip  44  down  below,” 
as  his  last  year’s  song  had  it,  through  the 
regions  of  this  last  element,  when  he  was 
suddenly  roused  from  his  reveries  by  the 
knock  of  the  twopenny  postman ;  the 
postage  paid,  he  opened  some  dozens  of 
invitations,  and  resolved  to  accept  the 
invitations  of  his  friends,  as  they  had  al- 
-  ways  accepted  his,  and  that  they  should 
form  not  only  the  subject  but  the  name 
of  his  new  entertainment. 

Mr.  Mathews  then  gave  an  exordium 
on  invitations,  a  denunciation  of  form¬ 
ality,  and  nine  o’clock  dinners,  with  a 
sketch  of  the  dinner  for  advancement 
given  by  a  father,  by  the  way  of  getting 
the  son  a  place,  and  of  the  parties  for 
display  got  up  by  a  mother,  in  the  hope 
that  the  daughter  will  44  go  off  well,” 
until  she  is  as  well  known  44  as  the  sta¬ 
tue  at  Charing-cross,”  with  just  as  little 
chance  of  her  going  off. 

The  initials  R.  S.  V.  P.  ( Jleponse  S'il 
Vous  Plait )  on  one  of  the  cards,  reminds 
Mr.  Mathews,  of  Mr.  Finger  Jit,  a  retired 
glover,  and  his  wife,  who  after  endeavour¬ 
ing,  for  a  long  time,  unsuccessfully,  to 
decipher  the  brief  intimation,  determined 
at  last,  that  it  signified,  Remember  Six 
Very  Punctually. 

We  are  then  introduced  to  an  old  friend 
of  Mr.  Mathews,  one  of  those  old  friends, 
who  recollects  you  when  you  had  blue  eyes 
and  flaxen  hair,  and  when  you  first  wore 
trousers.  This  is  a  Mrs.  IV.  Worrit. 
With  her  he  dines,  and  is  indulged  with 
repeated  proofs  of  the  lady’s  accurate  re¬ 
collection  of  his  infant  days,  and  repeated 
declarations  of  her  delight  at  seeing  him. 
After  some  time,  he  observes,  an  inter¬ 
change  of  nods  and  winks  amongst  the 
company,  and  whispers  of  44  You”-. — ■ 
44  No,  you  ask  him,”  until  one  of  Mrs* 
Worrit's,  little  daughters  makes  her  way 
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to  him  from  the  other  end  of  the  table, 
with  “  her  Mamma’s  compliments  to 
Mr.  Mathews — wishes  he'd  have  the 
goodness  to  be  funny."  The  miseries  of 
receiving  numerous  communications  by 
The  Two  Penny  Post ,  are  next  described 
in  a  song.  Amongst  those  which  Mathews 
mentions  as  having  reached  himself,  are 
one  containing  novel  anecdotes  from  Joe 
Miller,  another  asking  for  an  order  for 
some  one  who  had  once  met  his  grand¬ 
father’s  cousin,  and  a  third  from  a  casual 
acquaintance,  committing  his  ten  helpless 
brothers  and  sisters  to  his  friendly  care. 

The  Imitations  now  commence.  Ma¬ 
thews,  having  been  lately  at  the  opera, 
rises  on  Monday  morning,  haunted  by 
the  ghost  of  a  tune — and  who  has  not 
been'  haunted  in  the  same  manner  ?  He 
prepares  to  shave  with  Non  piu  andrai 
in  his  head,  cuts  his  chin  furioso ,  dries 
it  pianissimo ,  and  goes  forth  to  breakfast 
with  Mr.  Shakely ,  an  old  valetudinarian. 
Hq  is  welcomed  by  Peter ,  an  impudent 
Yorkshire  servant,  who  is  “vice-roy” 
over  his  master,  and  after  making  his 
way  through  various  impediments,  in¬ 
vented  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the 
cold  air,  he  reaches  the  breakfast-room 
of  his  host.  There  he  overhears  a  dia¬ 
logue  in  the  adjoining  dressing  room  be¬ 
tween  Peter  and  his  Master,  which  con¬ 
sists  on  the  one  side  of  complaints  and 
sufferings,  and  of  blunt  replies  on  the 
other.  The  one  relates  how  he  dreamed 
last  night  that  the  house  fell  down — the 
other,  without  the  slightest  expression  of 
compassion,  reproaches  him  for  eating 
suppers — the  Master  details  how  he 
thought  that  in  the  fall  the  chimney¬ 
pot  tumbled  on  his  head,  anA  fixed  itself, 
like  a  cap,  over  his  eyes ;  the  man  re¬ 
minds  him  of  his  transgression  in  devour¬ 
ing  toasted  cheese.  At  length,  Mr. 
Shakely  makes  his  appearance,  and  at 
the  same  time  arrives  Sir  Benjamin 
Blancmange ,  a  brother  valetudinarian. 
Their  conversation  consists  of  an  inter¬ 
change  of  complaints.  If  Shakely  has  a 
spasm  in  the  chest,  Blancmange  has  one 
that  cuts  all  through  him  like  a  penknife 

_ if  one  physician  has  decided  Shakely's 

to  be  as  bad  a  case  as  he  ever  saw,  another 
has  pronounced  Blancmange's  to  be  as 
:bad  a  case  as  can  be.  The  rest  of  the  day 
and  the  night  are  passed  in  a  gipsying 
excursion  to  Norwood,  and  a  quadrille 
party  afterwards.  A  recipe  for  concocting 
a  rout  is  given,  which  has  the  merit  of 
simplicity,  if  not  of  novelty.  It  is  only 
“  to  put  into  a  room,  with  a  slow  fire,  a 
number  of  well-dressed  persons  of  both 
sexes,  stir  them  up  well  together,  then 
throw  in  wine,  lobsters,  ham,  &c.  ;  take 
care  to  make  the  room  as  full  as  possible, 


and  the  scum  will  run  off  of  itself.”  In 
the  excursion  to  Norwood,  the  principal 
characters  are — a  Gentleman  who  only 
wants  fun,  “nothing  but  fun,”  a  Lady 
Dawdle ,  who  talks  of  lotiols ,  and  lottig 
for  notions  and  knotting  ;  a  Mr.  Doleful , 
who  is  excessively  annoyed  by  the  knives 
add  forks,  and  other  parts  of  the  baggage, 
and  a  young  lady,  who  expresses  her  sa¬ 
tisfaction  with  the  pleasure  of  the  day, 
with  a  most  melancholy  look  and  accent ; 
the  principal  incident  is  a  race  down  the 
hill  between  a  round  of  beef  and  one  of 
the  gentlemen,  and  their  ultimate  sousing 
in  a  pond.  At  the  Quadrille  party,  the 
most  remarkable  character  is  a  fashionable 
person  with  a  cork  leg,  which  is  taken  off 
with  a  cork-screw  every  morning. 

On  Tuesday,  Mathews  dines  with  Sir 
Donald  Scrupleton ,  where  he  meets  with 
Sir  Harry  Skelter ,  a  great  traveller,  and 
Mr.  Popper ,  a  determined  sportsman. 
Sir  Harry  has  travelled  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  world  except  England,  part  of 
which  he  has  indeed  passed  through, 
though  only  on  his  way  to  Calais  or  Grand 
Cairo  ;  but,  in  the  course  of  his  journey- 
ings,  he  has  found  nothing  to  admire. 
His  invariable  observation  is,  that u  there’s 
nothing  in  it.”  Vesuvius  is  only  a  hum¬ 
bug,  a  high  hill  with  a  fire  on  the  top  ; 
Rome  had  “  nothing  in  it but  St. 
Peter’s  pen,  which  was  six  feet  long  (fit, 
therefore,  to  write  hexameters),  and  as  to 
the  Pope,  there  was  nothing  in  him  ;  he 
was  only  as  old  as  Pope,  the  actor,  but  not 
so  fat.  He  goes  to  America,  to  view  the 
Niagara,  and  could  see  nothing  of  'the 
Falls  for  the  foam  ;  and  finally  to  the 
North  Pole,  where  his  vexation  was  at  the 
height,  because  he  only  beheld  snow  and 
ice,  and  could  not  get  his  nose  bitten  off 
by  the  frost.  This  is  to  the  life,  and  it 
forms  a  fine  comment  upon  our  fastidious 
modern  tourists,  who  compel  our  satirical 
neighbours  to  alleviate  their  disgust  by 
their  ridicule.  Mr.  Popper  relates  a 
story  of  his  pointer  Basto ,  the  truth  of 
which  he  positively  asserts.  Being  out 
shooting  on  the  1st  of  September,  he 
missed  his  dog  in  a  thicket,  and  returning 
to  the  same  place  in  the  following  Febru¬ 
ary,  he  found  there  the  skeleton  of  a  par¬ 
tridge  and  the  skeleton  of  Basto ,  still  in 
the  attitude  of  pointing.  The  evening  is 
taken  up  in  a  visit  to  the  King’s  Theatre, 
and  imitations  are  given  of  Velluti,  Porto, 
and  He  Begnis. 

The  second  part  commences  with  Wed¬ 
nesday  ;  when  M  athews  dines  with  Mr. 
MLRhomboid ,  a  Scotch  lecturer.  Mr. 
ML Rhomboid  is  a  mere  matter-of-fact  sort 
of  person,  without  any  taste  for  wit  or 
humour.  After  a  long  delay,  caused  by 
the  absence  of  Mr.  McPherson,  an  innate 
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of  Mr.  M’ Rhomboid,  who  is  occupied  in 
44  sharpening  his  teeth”  in  his  bed-room  ; 
they  sit  down  to  dinner,  and  Mathews,  by 
way  of  preventing  total  dulness,  begins  a 
story.  He  relates  how  a  Spanish  Noble¬ 
man,  being  condemned  to  death — here  he 
is  interrupted  by  Mr.  M'’  Rhomboid,  who 
inquires  for  what  crime  he  was  con¬ 
demned  ?  Mathews  declares  that  it  is  of 
no  consequence  to  the  story,  but  the  lec¬ 
turer  refuses  to  hear  any  narrative  in 
which  so  important  a  point  is  omitted,  and 
a  ground  for  condemnation  having  been 
invented,  in  order  to  satisfy  him,  Mathews 
proceeds  to  relate  how  the  family  of  the 
nobleman  promised  a  reward  of  one 
hundred  piasters  to  the  executioner,  if  he 
performed  his  task  rapidly  and  skilfully. 
The  hour  of  execution  arrives,  the  cri¬ 
minal’s  neck  is  placed  upon  the  block — 
he  is  unconscious  of  having  received  any 
wound,  and  reproaches  the  executioner  for 
his  supposed  delay  ;  the  executioner  tells 
him  that  the  imputation  is  unjust,  and 
desires  him  to  shake  his  head  ;  he  does  so, 
and  off  it  falls.  44  Well,”  says  Mr. 
M'’ Rhomboid  (with  perfect  gravity  and 
sincerity)  44  did  the  mon  get  the  hundred 
piasters  ?” 

This  story  of  the  execution  has  been 
told  in  another  way,  and  quite  as  whim¬ 
sically.  It  is  said,  that  in  a  certain  town 
on  the  continent,  where  the  place  of  ex¬ 
ecutioner  was  lucrative,  a  public  election 
usually  took  place,  for  the  honourable 
office,  and  the  several  candidates  were  re¬ 
quired  to  exhibit  their  prowess.  On  one 
occasion  there  were  three  competitors.  The 
first  struck  off  the  head  at  a  single  stroke ; 
the  second  struck  it  off*  also  at  a  single 
stroke,  and  caught  it  on  the  point  of  his 
sword  ;  the  third  made  his  blow,  but  the 
head  still  remained  in  its  place.  He  re¬ 
tired  four  or  five  paces,  advanced  again 
with  a  pinch  of  snuff  in  his  fingers,  and 
gave  it  to  the  criminal  ;  he  sneezed,  and 
the  head  was  immediately  severed. 

London ,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
is  next  described  with  much  point  and 
humour,  in  a  song.  The  visitor,  who  has 
left  the  hackney-coach  waiting  all  night, 
and  who  has  thus  allowed  the  fare  to 
grow  from  one  shilling  and  sixpence  to 
twenty-eight  shillings  and  sixpence — the 
gentleman  who,  after  spinning  out  the 
evening  with  his  friends,  is  reeling  home 
with  business  on  both  sides  of  the  way — 
and  the  imitations  of  the  various  cries, 
as  the  morning  advances,  are  remarkably 
felicitous.  To  those  who  are  curious  in 
etymological  inquiries,  it  may  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  know  that  the  cat-like  cry  of 
mee-oiv  instead  of  milk ,  is  not  English, 
but  French,  and  should  be  written 'mi-eau 
(half  water) — and  to  our  musical  readers, 


it  may  be  a  piece  of  valuable  information, 
that  the  strange  half-male  and  half-female 
voice  which  is  often  heard  in  our  streets, 
and  which  has  not  hitherto  received  a 
scientific  denomination,  is,  in  fact,  a 
barrow  lone. 

On  Thursday,  Mathews  is  invited  to 
dine  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Dilberry,  44  in 
a  family  way.”  He  is  accompanied  by 
Mr.  John  Rally,  an  imperturbable  quiz. 
On  their  arrival  they  have  first  to  en¬ 
counter  a  black  female  servant,  with  a 
baby  Dilberry,  and  then  enters  Mrs.  Dil¬ 
berry,  in  haste,  with  her  44  armorial 
bearings  ”  (bracelets)  in  her  hand.  Mr. 
Dilberry  they  find  in  the  dining-room,  in 
the  act  of  drawing  a  cork,  and  Mathews 
exhibits  his  contortions  and  strainings 
with  great  drollery.  The  guests  are  soon 
alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  eight  little 
knives  and  forks.  The  young  Dilberries 
soon  follow,  and  after  delighting  their 
visitors  during  dinner,  by  their  elegant 
irregularities,  one  of  them,  after  dinner, 
sings  a  song,  and  another  plays  a  lesson 
on  the  piano-forte,  fifty  times  over.  Mr. 
Dilberry,  too,  attempts  a  song  to  an 
Irish  air.  His  great  difficulty  is  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  key,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
vocal  display  he  jumbles  all  the  keys 
together,  with  a  facility  which  it  would 
puzzle  a  first-rate  singer  to  equal. 

On  Friday,  we  are  introduced  to  the 
Rouge  et  JVoir  table.  The  principal  cha¬ 
racter  here  is  Harry  Ardourly,  a  young 
Yorkshire  gentleman.  He  has  just  en¬ 
tered  the  room  for  the  first  time.  In 
spite  of  his  ignorance  of  the  game,  and 
the  rashness  produced  by  wine  and  high 
spirits,  success  attends  his  play,  and  he 
retires  the  winner  of  fifteen  hundred 
pounds.  Mathews  meets  him  some  time 
afterwards,  ruined  and  dejected.  His 
further  visits  to  the  gamiqg-house  have 
reduced  himself  and  his  family  to  poverty 
and  wretchedness,  and  the  next  change 
of  scene  is  to  the  mad-house.  All  this 
was  told,  or  rather  represented,  with 
much  pathos  and  effect. 

Saturday’s  diversion  consists  of  a  des¬ 
cription  of  a  general  election,  in  a  song. 
There  are  some  capital  hits  in  it. 
Amongst  the  conspicuous  characters  there 
is  an  impartial  chalker,  who  writes  up, 
No  Humdrum ,  on  one  side  of  the  way, 
and  Humdrum  for  ever ,  on  the  other.  A 
voter’s  son  comes  to  announce  that  his 
father  would  vote  for  Mr.  Humdrum, 
hut  he  has  not  got  never  a  hat  to  come  to 
the  poll,  upon  which  Humdrum  sends 
his  own  hat ;  this  being  intimated  to 
Mr.  Winterbottom,  who  is  on  the  other 
side,  he  significantly  remarks  that  he 
shall  take  advantage  of  it  at  a  proper 
time  and  place,  A  negative  voter  de- 
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dares,  that  ha'll  not  never  (jive  no  vote 
to  nobody  as  won't  say  no  ivhenever  the 
Ministers  says  yes ,  and  an  enemy  to 
bribery  and  corruption,  denounces  a  can¬ 
didate  because,  as  he  has  accepted  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds,  he  will  not  scruple 
to  accept  thousands.  An  Irish  orator,  as 
an  elector  of  44  the  revolving  globe”  re¬ 
commends  his  auditors  to  look  forward  to 
the  praises  of  44  a  remote  and  beautiful 
postery,”  when  dynasties  shall  have 
dwindled  into  dust,  and  declares  that,  if 
they  were  disposed  to  indulge  in  the 
64  retort  of  reiterated  recrimination,”  they 
could  put  forth  that  which  would  blister 
the  skins  of  their  opponents,  even  if 
they  were  hardened  into  the  hide  of 
a  rhinoceros.  This  speech  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  another,  as  droll,  by  a  panegyrist 
of  indigence.  He  scouts  the  notion  of 
opposing  a  candidate,  because  he  is 
44  possessed  of  poverty,”  and  enlarges  on 
the  superiority  of  the  poor  over  those 
which  are  possessed  of  riches,  44  that  ia 
them  which  is  rich.”  He  shews  in  elo¬ 
quent  language  the  rich  man  walking  in 
Morocco  slippers  over  velvet,  44  declining 
his  emancipated  limbs  on  a  sofa,”  drink¬ 
ing  44  Moko”  coffee  in  44  chaynay  cups ,” 
as  if  Worcester  manufacture  was  not 
good  enough  — .  while  the  poor  man, 
44  with  his  wife  and  his  other  children, 
which  the  rich  man  never  had  any,” 
walks  forth,  strong  and  asthmatic,  to 
admire  the  44  creolian  heavens.” 

Mr.  Mathews’  second  entertainment  ia, 
as  usual,  a 44  Monopolylogue.”  It  is  called 
the  City  Barge.  The  scene  presents  a 
City  barge  moored  near  Richmond  bridge. 
The  first  character  that  appears  is  JEneas 
Stirturtle ,  the  purveyor  to  the  barge,  who 
has  a  cold  in  his  head,  and  sneezes  129 
times.  The  next  is  Sir  Harry  Skelter , 
who  sees  44  nothing  in  it,”  but  owns  that 
there’s  44  a  good  house”  when  he  looks 
towards  the  audience.  The  third  is 
Scully ,  an  old  waterman,  very  well  exe¬ 
cuted.  The  fourth  is  Mr.  Gibletts ,  who  is 
in  love  with  Mrs.  Georgina  Gritts.  Mrs. 
Georgina  follows,  and  she  and  Gibletts 
retire  into  a  neighbouring  recess.  Sas¬ 
safras r,  an  apothecary,  a  rival  of  Gibletts , 
then  enters  in  a  violent  rage  and  jealousy. 
In  order  to  be  revenged,  he  makes  a  bet 
with  Popper ,  who  is  inside  the  barge, 
that  he  cannot  hit  a  pieee  of  paper  on  the 
door  of  the  recess — Popper  accepts  the 
challenge  and  fires ;  Sassafras ,  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  is  caught  in  a  man-trap 
in  a  neighbouring  plantation  ;  Mr.  Ma¬ 
thews  enters  to  put  an  end  to  the  confu¬ 
sion,  and  so  ends  the  entertainment. 


MR,  MATHEWS’  SONG, 

“'THIS  M0NBY  BILL.’ 

At  the  last  anniversary  of  the  Covent  Garden 
Theatrical  Fund,  Mr.  Mathews  delighted  the 
company  with  the  following  song : — 

« I  rise,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  hand  on  ray  glass. 

To  move  that  our  annual  money  bill  pass  ; 

So  firmly  we  draw  unanimity’s  cords, 

We  sha’n ’t  throw  it  out,  though  it  spring  from 
the  Lords. 

Dame  Poverty’s  called,  by  some  out-of-date  quiz, 

A  nurse  to  the  virtues — I  dare  say  she  is ; 

But  as  to  the  virtues  that  crown  our  Dram.  Pers. 
They’re  apt  to  grow  sick  when  they’re  pht  out 
to  nurse. 

Old  Shakspeare  has  said,  in  his  soul-moving  page. 
That  poor  players  strut  and  fret  but  an  hour  on 
the  stage ; 

If  you’ll  bid  our  weakest  not  go  to  the  wall. 

Our  strut  will  be  great,  and  our  fret  will  be  small. 

We’ve  a  motto— my  Latin  I  fear’s  gone  to  grass— 

In  English  it  means,  that  the  stage  is  a  glass  ; 

To  make  it  a  mirror  it  still  wrants,  good  lack  ! 

A  little  quicksilver  to  rub  on  its  back. 

Shall  dingy  Othello ,  his  milk-score  in  wo 
Survey  and  exclaim  (cash  I  owe)  Cassia  ? 

No  never  shall  Britons  a  hern  down  trample. 

That  set  married  men  such  a  glorious  example. 

Shall  huke,  who  now  eats  such  a  supper  in 
Riches, 

Devour  from  a  cauldron  cheap  soup  with  the 
Witches  ? 

Ophelia  can’t  dine  upon  daisies  and  rue  ; 
u  And  poor  Tom’s  a  cold’  is  no  joke,  if  it’s  true. 

Recollect,  though  from  merit  I’d  not  be  detract¬ 
ing, 

That  as  yet  we’ve  discover’d  no  railway  for 
acting  j 

Recollect  that  no  steam  can  aid  our  manufacture , 
And  no  gas  can  swell  a  man  into  an  actor. 

To  our  dear  Royal  Duke,*  the  best  friend  of  the 
players, 

For  whose  restoration  we  offer  our  prayers ; 

If  e’er  from  his  virtues  there  could  be.  detractors., 
I’m  sure  he’s  adored  by  the  whole  race  of  actors. 

I’ll  not  any  longer  part  toper  and  glass — 

1  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  money  bill  pass  ; 

And  when  you  report  progress  that  chair  to 
retain, 

I  hope  you'll  ask  leave,  Sir,  to  sit  there  again. 

*  The  Duke  of  York,  who  was  prevented  from 
presiding  by  a  slight  indisposition. 

THE  ELEPHANT. 

In  the  last  Number  of  the  Mirror  we 
gave  an  engraving  of  the  elephant  lately 
killed  at  Exeter  ’Change,  with  every  in¬ 
teresting  particular  relating  to  that  huge 
but  intelligent  animal.  We  also  gave  the 
natural  history  and  a  variety  of  anecdotes 
of  the  elephant  generally,  and  we  now  add 
from  Hulbert’s  44  Museum  Asianum  ” 
(which,  by  the  bye,  is  a  very  clever  and 
amusing  work)  some  further  particulars 
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respecting  an  animal,  of  which  Mr.  Big¬ 
land  says,  “  that  it  is,  if  not  the  most 
useful,  at  least  the  most  wonderful  of  all 
God’s  works  displayed  in  the  animal  cre¬ 
ation,  being  a  monster  of  matter  and  a 
miracle  of  intelligence.  He  unites  in  him¬ 
self  the  judgment  of  the  beaver,  the  dex¬ 
terity  of  the  monkey,  and  the  sentiment 
of  the  dog  ;  and  adds  to  all  these  qualiii- 
cations  the  peculiar  advantages  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  size,  strength,  and  longevity. 
He  can  conquer  the  lion  and  the  tiger,  nor 
dare  any  beast  of  prey  attack  him.  When 
we  consider  that  he  can  root  up  trees  with 
his  trunk  ;  that  in  war  he  carries  on  his 
back  a  tower  containing  five  or  six  com¬ 
batants  ;  that  he  moves  machines  and 
carries  burthens  to  which  the  strength  of 
six  horses  is  scarcely  adequate  ;  and  that 
to  this  amazing  force  he  joins  courage, 

J)rudence,  magnanimity,  and  gratitude  for 
find  treatment,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  give 
him  the  first  place  in  the  scale  of  animal 
beings  ;  nor  can  we  wonder  that  the  an¬ 
cients  considered  the  elephant  as  a  pro¬ 
digy,  a  miracle  of  nature  ;  and  that  men 
have  in  all  ages  3et  a  high  value  on  this 
greatest  of  quadrupeds.” 

Elephants  take  great  care  of  their 
young,  rather  choosing  to  lose  their  own 
lives  than  that  they  should  lose  theirs. 
They  always  go  in  herds,  the  largest  fore¬ 
most  ;  and,  when  they  are  to  pass  a  river, 
they  lift  their  young  ones  across  on  their 
tusks,  twisting  the  proboscis  round  their 
middle.  When  they  find  any  of  their 
species  dead  in  the  woods,  they  cover  the 
carcass  with  branches  of  trees,  grass,  or 
whatever  they  can  get ;  and,  if  one  of 
them  be  wounded,  the  rest  take  care  of 
him,  bring  him  food,  and  run  together  to 
save  him  from  the  hunter. 

The  elephant,  when  tamed,  becomes 
the  most  gentle  and  most  obedient  of  ani¬ 
mals  ;  and  seems  formed  in  a  peculiar 
manner  for  the  service  of  man  in  the  hot 
climates.  Strong,  active,  and  laborious, 
it  is  capable  of  the  greatest  exertion  ;  and 
owing  to  its  sagacity  and  recollection,  it 
may  be  easily  trained  to  almost  any  parti¬ 
cular  use.  He  soon  learns  to  comprehend 
signs,  and  even  to  distinguish  the  tones  of 
command,  anger,  or  approbation,  which 
regulate  his  actions  accordingly.  He  never 
mistakes  the  voice  of  his  master,  but  re¬ 
ceives  his  orders  with  attention  ;  and,  if 
properly  treated,  soon  evinces  the  most 
affectionate  attachment ;  learns  to  bend 
his  knees  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
who  mount  him  ;  allows  himself  to  be 
clothed,  and  seems  highly  gratified  when 
covered  with  gilded  harness  and  brilliant 
trappings.  When  employed  in  drawing 
chariots,  waggons,  &c.  he  draws  steadily, 
and  never  turns  restive,  provided  he  is  not 


insulted  with  improper  chastisement,  and 
that  the  people  who  labour  with  him  have 
the  air  of  being  pleased  with  the  manner 
in  which  he  employs  his  strength. 

One  of  these  animals,  in  a  state  of 
domestication,  performs  more  work  than 
perhaps  six  horses  ;  but  he  requires  from 
his  master  much  care,  and  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  good  victuals. 

History  affords  many  surprising  in¬ 
stances  of  the  fidelity,  gratitude,  and  saga¬ 
city  of  the  elephant.  TElian  relates,  that 
when  Porus,  king  of  India,  was  subdued 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  he  was  wounded 
with  several  darts,  which  the  elephant 
drew  out  of  his  body  with  his  proboscis  ; 
and  when  he  perceived  his  master  fainting 
by  the  loss  of  blood,  gradually  leaned 
himself  down  till  he  fell  flat  upon  the 
ground,  that  his  rider  might  receive  no 
harm  by  alighting. 

A  sentinel,  belonging  to  the  mena¬ 
gerie  at  Paris,  always  requested  the  spec¬ 
tators  not  to  give  the  elephants  anything 
to  eat.  This  conduct  particularly  dis~ 
pleased  the  female,  who  beheld  him  with 
a  very  unfavourable  eye,  and  had  several 
times  endeavoured  to  correct  his  inter¬ 
ference  by  sprinkling  his  head  with  water 
from  her  trunk.  One  day,  when  several 
persons  were  assembled  to  view  these  ani¬ 
mals,  a  by-stander  offered  the  female  a 
bit  of  bread.  The  sentinel  perceived  it, 
and  opened  his  mouth  to  give  his  usual 
admonition  ;  but  she  placing  herself  im¬ 
mediately  before  him,  discharged  in  his 
face  a  considerable  stream  of  water.  A 
general  laugh  ensued;  but  the  sentinel, 
having  calmly  wiped  his  face,  stood  a 
little  on  one  side,  and  continued  as  vigilant 
as  before.  Soon  afterwards  he  found  him¬ 
self  under  the  necessity  of  repeating  his 
admonition  to  the*  spectators;  but  no 
sooner  was  this  uttered,  than  the  female 
seized  his  musket,  trod  it  under  her  feet, 
and  did  not  restore  it  till  she  had  twisted 
it  nearly  into  the  form  of  a  screw.” 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  female  ele¬ 
phant  at  Exeter  ’Change,  which  was  bred 
tame  at  Calcutta,  andfbrought  to  England 
in  17116,  by  the  Hon.  Hugh  Lindsey,  of 
which  Mr.  Smith,  the  author  of  the  “  Na¬ 
turalist’s  Cabinet,”  published  in  1806, 
gives  the  following  particulars  : — 

u  On  visiting  the  menagerie,  a  few 
months  ago,  I  was  much  gratified  with  the 
sagacity  and  truly  curious  performances 
of  this  quadruped.  The  keeper  having 
demanded  how  many  persons  were  come 
to  see  her  ?  she  replied  by  tivo  strong  ex¬ 
halations  from  her  trunk,  which  she  held 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  ground  ;  and 
when  asked  how  many  candles  were  in 
the  room  ?  (it  being  night),  she  repeated 
those  exhalations  six  times.  I  now  thought 
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she  had  mistaken  the  number ;  but  on  ex¬ 
amination,  I  perceived  that  each  of  two 
lanterns  contained  three  lights.  She  next 
bolted  and  unbolted  a  pair  of  folding  doors, 
and  the  hatch  of  her  own  apartment,  with 
the  utmost  readiness  and  dexterity  ;  and 
knelt  down  at  the  word  of  command,  to 
show  how  she  might  be  loaded. 

u  These  performances,  however,  were 
far  surpassed  by  another,  which  seemed 
to  require  even  thought  and  human  inge¬ 
nuity.  The  keeper  having  laid  a  shilling 
on  the  floor,  near  the  partition,  and  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  her  trunk,  desired  her 
to  take  it  up  and  to  give  it  to  me ;  when, 
to  my  astonishment,  having  curved  her 
trunk  and  apparently  measured  the  dis¬ 
tance,  she  blew  strongly  and  repeatedly  in 
such  a  curious  direction,  that  every  blast 
drove  the  shilling  from  the  wall  towards 
her,  till  at  length  it  came  within  her  reach. 
She  then  put  it  into  my  hand,  and  on  my 
returning  it,  she  deposited  it  in  the  breeches 
pocket  of  her  keeper. 

u  After  these  demonstrations  of  saga¬ 
city  and  obedience,  a  pail  of  water  was 
brought  into  the  room,  which  she  drew  up 
in  her  trunk  at  three  draughts,  and  the 
noise  it  made  when  emptied  into  her  mouth 
was  exactly  that  of  pouring  water  or  any 
other  liquid  from  one  vessel  into  another. 
On  being  asked  if  she  chose  any  more  ? 
she  signified  her  assent,  and  drank  as 
much  and  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 
She  then,  without  bidding,  took  up  the 
ail  by  the  handle,  and  returned  it  to  the 
eeper,  with  a  polite  inclination  of  the 
head.” 

Two  gentlemen,  of  the  names  of  Mil¬ 
der  and  Pearce,  being  in  the  Caffre  country, 
joined  a  large  party  in  an  elephant  hunt. 
They,  however,  were  separated  from  their 
companions,,  and  finding  the  trace  of  an 
elephant’s  foot  they  proceeded  in  search  of 
him.  The  noble  animal  was  reposing  by 
the  side  of  a  hill.  They  are  extremely 
swift,  and  upon  an  emergency  have  been 
known  to  travel  two  hundred  miles  in 
forty -eight  hours.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
always  customary  to  get  above  the  animal 
upon  a  hill,  when  an  attack  is  meant ;  be¬ 
cause,  although  upon  level  ground,  he  can 
overtake  a  horse, .  yet  upon  an  ascent  the 
horse  has  the  advantage.  Mr.  Pearce,  un¬ 
thinkingly,  fired  at  the  animal  when  he 
was  at  too  great  a  distance,  and  before 
they  had  attained  a  sufficient  degree  of 
height  above  him.  The  consequences 
were  fatal,  for  the  enraged  animal  pursued 
and  soon  overtook  them.  He  gave  Mr. 
Miller  a  violent  blow  on  his  thigh,  and, 
raising  his  tusk,  his  fate  appeared  ine¬ 
vitable  ;  but  this  blow  was  destined  for 
Pearce.  In  an  instant  he  pulled  the  latter 
off  his  horse,  and  whirled  him  into  the 


air,  to  the  terror  of  his  companion,  wh  ose 
horse  fled  with  precipitation  ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time,  the  horse  of  Pearce, 
panting  and  gasping,  was  galloping  close 
by  the  side  of  Miller,  who,  upon  looking 
back,  saw  the  elephant  stamping  in  a  rage 
upon  his  poor  victim.  The  elephant’s 
discrimination  was  singular ;  and  his  re¬ 
venge,  though  terrifying,  was  justifiable. 
He  knew  who  attempted  to  deprive  him 
of  life,  and  he  neither  touched  the  other 
man  nor  the  horses.” 

CAPTURING  ELEPHAKtS. 

The  island  of  Ceylon  is  celebrated  by 
Pliny, !  lib.  viii.  c.  9,  for  its  race  of  ele¬ 
phants,  which  were  larger  and  more  adapted 
for  war  than  those  of  India.  He  also 
gives  the  methods  of  capture.  They  are, 
at  present,  taken  in  different  manners, 
and,  after  being  tamed,  are  sent  to  the 
great  annual  fair  at  Jaffanapatam.  The 
merchants  of  Malabar  and  Bengal  have 
notice  of  the  numbers  and  qualities  of  the 
elephants  to  be  set  up  to  sale  ;  sometimes 
a  hundred  are  sold  at  one  fair.  A  full 
grown  beast,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high, 
will  be  sold  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand 
dollars. 

The  manner  of  taking  these  huge  ani¬ 
mals  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Thunberg, 
iv.  p.  240,  who  undertook  a  journey  up 
the  country  to  see  what  the  Dutch  call  an 
elephant-toil,  or  snare,  which  served  for 
capturing  and  enclosing  a  great  number  of 
elephants.  “  The  toil  was  constructed  of 
stout  cocoa-trees,  almost  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  the  side  nearest  to  the  wood  being 
very  broad,  and  augmented  with  slighter 
trees  and  bushes,  which  gradually  extend¬ 
ed  themselves  into  two  long  and  imper¬ 
ceptible  wings.  The  narrower  end  was 
strongly  fortified  with  stakes,  planted  close 
to  each  other,  and  held  firmly  together 
by  ropes,  and  became  at  length  so  narrow, 
that  only  one  single  elephant  could  squeeze 
itself  into  the  opening.  When  the  gover¬ 
nor  gives  orders  for  an  elephant  chase  on 
the  company’s  account,  which  happens  at 
the  expiration  of  a  certain  number  of 
years,  it  is  performed  in  the  following 
manner:  — A  great  multitude  of  men, 
as  well  Europeans  as  Cingalese,  are  sent 
out  into  the  woods,  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  people  go  out  on  a  general  hunt  for 
wolves  and  bears  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
These  diffuse  themselves,  and  encompass 
a  certain  extent  of  land  which  has  been 
discovered  to  be  frequented  by  elephants. 
After  this  they  gradually  draw  nearer,  and 
with  great  noise,  vociferation,  and  beat  of 
drum,  contract  the  area  of  the  circle ;  in 
the  mean  time  the  elephants  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  side  on  which  the 
toil  is  placed.  Finally,  torches  are  lighted 
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up,  in  order  to  terrify  still  more  these  huge 
animals,  and  force  them  to  enter  into  the 
toil  prepared  for  them.  As  soon  as  they 
all  have  entered,  the  toil  is  closed  up  be¬ 
hind  them.  The  last  time  that  elephants 
were  caught  in  this  manner,  their  num¬ 
bers  amounted  to  upwards  of  a  hundred, 
and  on  former  occasions  has  sometimes 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty. 

“  The'first  care  of  the  captors  is  to  bring 
them  out  of  the  toil,  and  to  tame  them. 
For  this  purpose  one  or  two  tame  elephants 
are  placed  at  the  side  where  the  opening 
is,  through  which  each  elephant  is  let  out 
singly,  when  he  is  immediately  bound 
fast  with  strong  ropes  to  the  tame  ones, 
who  discipline  him  with  their  proboscis, 
till  he  likewise  becomes  tame,  and  suffers 
himself  to  be  handled  and  managed  at 
pleasure.  This  disciplinary  correction 
frequently  proceeds  very  briskly,  and  is 
sometimes  accomplished  in  a  few  days, 
especially  as  the  wild  elephant  is  at 
the  same  time  brought  under  control  by 
hunger.” 

Zf)t  STopcrgrapijer. 

No.  XVIII. 


WOKEY  HOLE,  NEAR  WELLS, 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 

This  is  a  very  dark  and  dismal  cavern, 
situated  near  a  small  village  of  the  same 
name,  (about  one  mile  west  of  Wells,) 
which  was  formerly  called  Owkey.  It 
consists  of  various  apartments,  among 
which  may  be  found  what  is  called  a_ball 
room,  a  hall,  a  kitchen,  and  a  cellar,  &c. 
There  are  also  resemblances  of  a  man’s 
head,  a  monument  or  tombstone,1  a  dog, 
the  statue  of  a  woman  (in  white  stone), 
called  the  old  witch ,  a  table,  and  many 
other  artificial  things,  in  the  natural  rock. 
There  are  two  cisterns  always  full  of  clear 
water,  which  trickles  from  the  top  of  the 
rock,  but  never  runs  over  in  great  quan¬ 
tities.  A  huge  stone,  which  when  lifted 
from  and  let  fall  to  the  ground,  makes  a 
noise  like  the  report  of  a  cannon,  has  for 
that  reason  got  the  appellation  of  the 
great  gun.  There  are  also  two  rivulets 
abounding  in  trout  and  eels,  which  run 
through  this  cave  making  a  tremendous 
noise ;  one  of  them  turns  several  mills 
after  it  is  ou  t.  The  inside  of  this  cave  is 
rocky  and  uneven,  the  surface  ascending 
and  descending,  as  is  the  case  in  most 
other  subterraneous  places.  It  is  in  some 
places,  eight  fathoms  (or  forty-eight  feet) 
high,  and  in  others  not  above  six.  Its 
length  is  computed  to  be  about  G40  feet ; 
in  some  parts  the  water  dropping  from 
the  rock,  hangs  down  like  icicles,  which 


has  a  very  beautiful  effect.  The  rock 
inside  is  of  different  colours,  being  in 
some  parts  of  a  silvery  hue,  while  in 
others  it  glitters  like  diamonds. 

The  country  roundabout  is  beautifully 
picturesque  ;  at  a  distance  around  are 
seen  the  conical  formed  u  chidder  hills” 
rising  like  sugar  loaves  (one  above  the 
other)  in  a  grocer’s  shop  !  !  and  so  steep, 
that  it  is  with  the  utmost  fatigue  and 
difficulty  one  ascends  them. 

Topographos. 
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GABRIEL  ADAMSON. 

There  is  a  cottage  in  that  hollow,  and 
you  see  the  smoke — even  the  chimney- 
top,  but  you  could  not  see  the  cottage 
itself,  unless  you  were  within  fifty  yards 
of  it,  so  surrounded  is  it  with  knolls  and 
small  green  eminences,  in  a  den  of  its 
own,  a  shoot  or  scion  from  the  main  stem 
of  the  valley.  It  is  called  the  Broom, 
and  there  is  something  singular,  and  not 
uninteresting,  in  the  history  of  its  owner. 
He  married  very  early  in  life,  indeed  when 
quite  a  boy,  which  is  not,  by  the  way, 
very  unusual  among  the  peasantry  of 
Scotland,  prudent  and  calculating  as  is 
their  general  character.  Gabriel  Adam¬ 
son,  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  had 
a  family  of  seven  children,  and  a  pretty 
family  they  were  as  might  be  seen  in  all 
the  parish.  Gabriel’s  life  was  in  theirs, 
and  bis  mind  never  wandered  far  from  his 
fire-side.  His  wife  was  of  a  consumptive 
family,  and  that  insidious  and  fatal  dis¬ 
ease  never  showed  in  her  a  single  symp¬ 
tom  during  ten  years  of  marriage  ;  but 
one  cold  evening  awoke  it  at  her  very 
heart,  and  in  less  than  two  months  it 
hurried  her  into  the  grave.  Poor  crea¬ 
ture,  such  a  spectre  !  when  her  husband 
used  to  carry  her,  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
temporary  relief,  from  chair  to  couch,  and 
from  her  couch  back  again  to  her  bed. 
twenty  times  in  a  day,  he  never  could 
help  weeping,  with  all  his  consideration, 
to  feel  her  frame  as  light  as  a  bundle  of 
leaves.  The  medical  man  said,  that  in 
all  his  practice  he  never  had  known  soul 
and  body  keep  together  in  such  utter  at¬ 
tenuation.  But  her  soul  was  as  clear  as 
ever — and  pain,  racking  pain,  was  in  her 
fleshless  bones.  Even  hei,  her  loving 
husband,  was  relieved  from  woe  when  she 
expired,  for  no  sadness,  no  sorrow,  could 
be  equal  to  the  misery  of  groans  from  one 
so  patient  and  so  resigned.  Perhaps  con¬ 
sumption  is  infectious  ;  so,  at  least,  it 
seemed  here  ;  for  first  one  child  began  to 
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droop,  and  then  another — the  elder  ones 
first — and  within  the  two  following  years, 
there  were  almost  as  many  funerals  from 
this  one  house  as  from  all  the  others  in 
the  parish.  Yes — they  all  died — of  the 
whole  family  not  one  was  spared.  Two, 
indeed,  were  thought  to  have  pined  away 
in  a  sort  of  fearful  foreboding — and  a 
fever  took  off  a  third — but  four  Certainly 
died  of  the  same  hereditary  complaint 
with  the  mother ;  and  not  a  voice  was 
heard  in  the  house.  Gabriel  Adamson 
did  not  desert  the  Broom  ;  and  the  farm- 
work  was  still  carried  on,  nobody  could 
tell  how.  The  servants  to  be  sure,  knew 
their  duty,  and  often  performed  it  without 
orders.  Sometimes  the  master  put  his 
hand  to  the  plough,  but  oftener  he  led 
the  life  of  a  shepherd,  and  was  by  him¬ 
self  among  the  hills.  He  never  smiled — 
and  at  every  meal,  he  still  sat  like  a  man 
about  to  be  led  out  to  die.  But  what 
will  not  retire  awa y — recede — disappear 
from  the  vision  of  the  souls  of  us  mor¬ 
tals  !  Tenacious  as  we  are  of  our  griefs, 
even  more  than  of  our  joys,  both  elude 
our  grasp.  We  gaze  after  them  with 
longing  or  self-upbraiding  aspirations|for 
their  return,  but  they  are  shadows,  and 
like  shadows  evanish.  Then  human  du¬ 
ties,  lowly  though  they  may  be,  have 
their  sanative  and  salutary  influence  on 
our  whole  frame  of  being.  Without  their 
performance  conscience  cannot  be  still; 
with  it,  conscience  brings  peace  in  ex¬ 
tremity  of  evil.  Then  occupation  kills 
grief,  and  industry  abates  all  passion.  No 
balm  for  sorrow  like  the  sweat  of  the 
brow  poured  into  the  furrows  of  the  earth, 
in  the  open  air,  and  beneath  the  sunshine 
of  heaven.  These  truths  were  felt  by 
Gabriel  Adamson,  the  childless  widower, 
long  before  they  were  understood  by  him ; 
and  when  two  'years  had  gone  drearily, 
ay,  dismally,  almost  despairingly,  by — he 
began  at  times  to  feel  something  like 
happiness  when  sitting  among  his  friends 
in  the  kirk,  or  at  their  fire-sides,  or  in 
the  labours  of  the  field,  or  even  on  the 
market-day,  among  this  world’s  concerns. 
Thus,  they  who  knew  him  and  his  suffer¬ 
ings,  were  pleased  to  recognize  what 
might  be  called  resignation  and  its  grave 
tranquillity,  while  strangers  discerned  in 
him  nothing  more  than  a  staid  and  solemn 
demeanour,  which  might  be  natural  to 
many  a  man  never  severely  tried,  and 
offered  no  interruption  to  the  cheerfulness 
that  pervaded  their  ordinary  life. 

Gabriel  Adamson  had  a  cousin,  a  few 
years  younger  than  himself,  who  had  also 
married  when  a  girl,  and  when  little  more 
than  a  girl  had  been  left  a  widow.  Her 
parents  were  both  dead,  and  she  had  lived 
for  some  years,  as  an  upper  servant,  or 


rather  companion  and  friend,  in  the  house 
of  a  relation.  As  cousins,  they  had  all 
their  lives  been  familiar  and  affectionate, 
and  Alice  Gray  had  frequently  lived  for 
months  at  a  time,  at  the  Broom,  taking 
care  of  the  children,  and  in  all  respects 
one  of  the  family.  Their  conditions  were 
now  almost  equally  desolate,  and  a  deep 
sympathy  made  them  now  more  firmly 
attached  than  they  ever  could  have  been 
in  better  days.  Still,  nothing  at  all  re¬ 
sembling  love  was  in  either  of  their  hearts, 
nor  did  the  thought  of  marriage  ever  pass 
across  their  imaginations.  They  found, 
however,  increasing  satisfaction  in  each 
other’s  company  ;  and  looks  and  words 
of  sad  and  sober  endearment  gradually 
bound  them  together  in  affection  stronger 
far  than  either  could  have  believed.  Their 
friends  saw  and  spoke  of  the  attachment, 
and  of  its  probable  result,  long  before  they 
were  aware  of  its  full  nature  ;  and  nobody 
was  surprised,  but,  on  the  contrary,  all 
were  well  pleased,  when  it  was  understood 
that  Gabriel  Adamson  and  Alice  Gray 
were  to  be  man  and  wife.  There  was  > 
something  almost  mournful  in  their  mar¬ 
riage — no  rejoicing — no  merry-making — 
but  yet  visible  symptoms  of  gratitude, 
contentment,  and  peace.  An  air  of  cheer¬ 
fulness  was  not  long  of  investing  the  me¬ 
lancholy  Broom — the  very  swallows  twit¬ 
tered  more  gladly  from  the  window- 
corners,  and  there  was  joy  in  the  cooing 
of  the  pigeons  on  the  sunny  roof.  The 
farm  awoke  through  all  its  fields,  and  the 
farm-servants  once  more  sang  and  whistled 
at  their  work.  The  wandering  beggar, 
who  remembered  the  charity  of  other 
ears,  looked  with  no  cold  expression  on 
er  who  now  dealt  out  his  dole ;  and  as 
his  old  eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  were  gone,  gave  a 
fervent  blessing  on  the  new  mistress  of 
the  house,  and  prayed  that  she  might 
live  for  many  years.  The  neighbours, 
even  they  who  had  best  loved  the  dead, 
came  in  with  cheerful  countenances,  and 
acknowledged  in  their  pensive  hearts,  that 
since  change  is  the  law  of  life,  there  was 
no  one,  far  or  near,  whom  they  could 
have  borne  to  see  sitting  in  that  chair  but 
Alice  Gray.  Gabriel  knew  their  feelings 
from  their  looks,  and  his  fire-side  blazed 
once  more  with  a  cheerful  lustre. 

O,  gentle  reader,  young  perhaps,  and 
inexperienced  of  this  world,  wonder  not  at 
this  so  great  change  !  Thy  heart  is  full, 
perhaps,  of  a  pure  and  holy  affection,  nor 
can  it  die,  even  for  an  hour  of  sleep.  May 
it  never  die  but  in  the  grave !  Yet  die  it 
may,  and  leave  thee  blameless.  The  time 
may  come  when  that  bosom,  now  thy 
Elysium,  will  awaken  not,  with  all  its 
heaving  beauty,  one  single  passionate  or 
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adoring  sigh.  Those  eyes>  that  now  Ilildburghausen,  young  Weber  (then 
stream  agitation  and  bliss  into  thy  throb-  about  ten  years  old)  laid,  under  Ileus- 
bing  heart,  may,  on  some  not  very  distant  chkal,  the  foundation  of  that  spirited 
day,  be  cold  to  thy  imagination,  as  the  and  expressive  mode  of  performance  on 
distant  and  unheeded  stars.  That  voice,  the  piano-forte  for  which  he  is  so  distin- 
now  thrilling  through  every  nerve,  and  guished. 

expressive  of  Paradise,  may  fall  on  thy  His  father,  perceiving  his  son’s  great 
ear  a  disregarded  sound.  Other  hopes,  talents  for  music,  determined  to  spare  no 
other  fears,  other  troubles,  may  possess  expense  in  their  cultivation.  He  accord- 
thee  wholly — and  that  more  than  angel  ingly  took  him  to  Saltzburg,  and  placed 
of  Heaven  seem  to  fade  away  into  a  shape  him  under  the  celebrated  Michael  Haydn  ; 
of  earth’s  most  common  clay.  But  here  but  Weber,  who  was  now  but  twelve 


tjiere  was  no  change — no  forgetfulness — - 
no  oblivion — no  faithlessness  to  a  holy 
trust.  The  widower  still  saw  his  Hannah, 
and  all  his  seven  sweet  children — now  fair 
in  life — now  pale  in  death.  Sometimes, 
perhaps,  the  sight,  the  sound — their 
smiles,  and  their  voices,  disturbed  him, 
till  his  heart  quaked  within  him,  and  he 
wished  that  he  too  was  dead.  But  God 
it  was  who  had  removed  them  from  our 
earth — and  was  it  possible  to  doubt  that 
they  were  all  in  blessedness  1  Shed  your 
tears  over  change  from  virtue  to  vice, 
happiness  to  misery ;  but  weep  not  for 
those  still,  sad,  mysterious  processes  by 
which  gracious  Nature  alleviates  the  afflic¬ 
tions  of  our  mortal  lot,  and  enables  us  to 
endure  the  life  which  the  Lord  our  God 
has  given  us.  Ere  long,  Gabriel  Adam¬ 
son  and  his  wife  could  bear  to  speak  of 
those  who  were  now  no  more  seen  ;  when 
the  phantoms  rose  before  them  in  the  si¬ 
lence  of  the  night,  they  all  wore  pleasant 
and  approving  countenances,  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  family  often  came  from  Heaven  to 
visit  their  father  in  his  dreams.  He  did 
not  wish,  much  less  hope,  in  this  life,  for 
such  happiness  as  had  once  been  his  — 
nor  did  Alice  Gray,  even  for  one  hour, 
imagine  that  such  happiness  was  in  her 
ower  to  bestow.  They  knew  each  other’s 
earts — what  they  had  suffered  and  sur¬ 
vived — and  since  the  meridian  of  life  and 
joy  was  gone,  they  were  contented  with, 
the  pensive  twilight. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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CARL  VON  WEBER. 

( From  materials  furnished  by  himself. ) 

Carl  Maria  Von  Weber  was  born 
in  the  year  1780,  at  Eutin,  in  Holstein. 
While  a  boy,  he  displayed  a  great  taste 
for  music  and  painting,  and  to  these  art3 
he  devoted  all  the  time  he  could  spare 
from  his  more  serious  studies.  His  father, 
who  was  a  man  of  independent  mind  and 
fortune,  was  fond  of  changing  his  resi¬ 
dence,  and  settling  for  some  time  at 


years  of  age,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
learned  but  little  from  his  illustrious 
master.  In  1798  his  father,  to  encourage 
him,  had  six  fugues  of  his  composing 
printed.  He  was  then  but  thirteen.  Of 
this,  his  first  published  work,  the  Journal 
of  Music  expressed  itself  in  very  favour¬ 
able  terms.  At  the  end  of  this  year  the 
elder  Weber,  finding  that  he  had  no 
chance  of  attaining  the  object  for  which 
he  had  placed  his  son  under  Haydn,  took 
him  to  Munich,  to  receive  instructions 
from  the  singer,  Valesi,  where  he  abo 
studied  composition  under  Katcher,  to 
whose  attentive,  clear,  and  gradually  pro¬ 
gressive  instructions,  he  was  mainly  in¬ 
debted  for  the  acquisition  and  expert  use 
of  the  principal  aids  of  his  art.  At  this 
time  he  laboured  with  unabated  industry. 

His  inclination  for  the  drama  now  first 
developed  itself,  and  he  composed,  under 
the  eye  of  Katcher,  his  first  opera,  Die 
Macht  der  Liebe  und  des  TVeins  (the 
Power  of  Love  and  Wine).  He  also 
composed  a  masque  and  some  other 
pieces,  but  these  were  all  destroyed  in  a 
fire  which  broke  out  in  his  master’s 
house,  and  which  was  near  costing  our 
young  artist  his  life.  This  event  made  a 
deep  impression  on  his  mind,  and  turned 
his  thoughts  for  some  time  from  all  mu¬ 
sical  pursuits.  Just  at  this  time  Sene¬ 
felder  invented  at  Munich  the  art  of 
lithography,  and  the  idea  caught  the 
mind  of  Weber  of  bringing  i C  to  a 
greater  degree  of  perfection.  He  had 
long  had  the  fundamental  idea  of  this 
art  in  his  mind,  and  nothing  but  his 
musical  studies  had  prevented  him  from 
putting  it  earlier  into  execution  ;  but  now 
that  Senefelder  had  introduced  it,  he  ap¬ 
plied  himself  with  redoubled  zeal  to  the 
accomplishment  of  it.  He  made  a  hun¬ 
dred  different  attempts,  and  at  last  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  constructing  a  machine  which, 
in  his  view,  far  exceeded  that  of  his 
rival.  In  order  to  construct  a  large  ma¬ 
chine,  according  to  his  model,  he  went 
with  his  father  to  Freiburg,  in  Saxony, 
where  everything  necessary  for  his  work 
was  to  be  had  in  abundance  ;  but  the  te¬ 
diousness  of  the  operation  .soon  disgusted 
him,  and,  in  a  fit  of  ill-humour,  he  gave 
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it  up,  anti  once  more  returned  to  music, 
and  pursued  his  composition  with  renewed 
energy. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  composed 
the  music  to  Weinsberg’s  opera  of  the 
Waldmadchen ,  which  was  brought  out 
at  Dresden,  in  1800,  with  the  highest 
approbation.  It  was  performed  with  the 
greatest  success  at  Prague,  Vienna,  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  St.  Petersburg  ;  but  Weber  has 
since  expressed  his  regret  at  its  extensive 
circulation,  as  he  regards  it  as  merely  an 
insignificant  youthful  work,  only  to  be 
admired  as  indicating  fertility  of  inven¬ 
tion. 

An  article  in  the  Journal  of  Music  ex¬ 
cited  in  him  the  idea  of  employing  in  his 
future  works  the  old  instruments  which 
had  gone  out  of  use.  This  he  first  at¬ 
tempted  in  his  opera  of  Peter  Schmoll 
und  seine  Nachbarn ,  which  turned  out 
a  failure.  The  overture  he  afterwards  re¬ 
cast  and  printed.  In  1802,  he  made, 
with  his  father,  a  musical  tour  to  Leip¬ 
zig,  Hamburg,  and  Holstein,  during 
which  he  collected  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  on  the  theory  of  music.  The 
study  of  these  works  excited  in  him 
doubts  which  determined  him  to  reject  all 
that  had  been  hitherto  established,  and 
to  erect  a  musical  edifice  of  his  own, 
only  retaining  such  rules  of  the  old  mas¬ 
ters  as  should  be  confirmed  by  his  own 
reflections. 

Having  settled  his  system,  he  proceeded 
to  Vienna,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  several  eminent  men,  especially  with 
the  elder  Haydn,  a  man  so  well  known 
in  England,  and  with  the  Abb6  Vogler, 
who  received  the  advances  of  the  youth 
with  kindness,  and  freely  communicated 
to  him  the  treasures  of  his  knowledge. 

By  Vogler’s  advice  he  now,  though 
very  reluctantly,  gave  over  composing 
extensive  works,  and  during  two  entire 
years  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
various  works  of  great  masters,  whose 
compositions  he  analysed  with  his  in¬ 
structor,  and  by  private  study  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  make  himself  master  of  their 
principles.  At  this  period  he  composed 
nothing  but  a  few  trifles. 

While  at  Vienna,  though  but  eighteen 
years  of  age,  he  received  an  invitation  to 
go  to  Breslau  as  director  of  music.  In 
that  place  a  new  field  opened  to  him  ;  he 
reformed  the  singers  and  orchestra,  re¬ 
modelled  several  of  his  earlier  composi¬ 
tions,  and  composed  the  greater  part  of 
the  opera  of  Rubezahl ,  written  by  Rhode. 
The  rather  unpleasant  duties  of  his  office 
prevented  him  engaging  in  any  works  of 
greater  magnitude ;  he  was,  therefore, 
not  at  all  displeased  at  a  summons  to 
Carlsruhe,  from  duke  Eugene  of  Wir- 


temberg,  a  sincere  lover  of  the  arts.  At 
Carlsruhe  he  was  enabled  to  follow  his 
own  inclinations,  and  he  composed  his 
opera  ot*  Silvane ,  a  re-cast  of  the  Wald- 
madchen ,  made  by  Hirman  ;  he  also  com¬ 
posed  his  celebrated  cantata,  Der  erste 
Ton ,  and  several  overtures,  symphonies, 
and  pieces  for  the  piano-forte.  Even  in 
Carlsruhe  he  felt  himself  confined,  and  in 
1810  he  set  out  on  another  tour,  and 
visited  Frankfort,  Berlin,  Munich,  &c. 
in  which  places  his  operas  were  perform¬ 
ed,  and  his  playing  gave  delight.  He 
had  also  the  pleasure  of  seeing  again  the 
worthy  Vogler,  who  introduced  him  to 
his  two  pupils,  Gausbachen  and  Meyer¬ 
beer.  In  company  with  the  latter  he 
again  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the  pro¬ 
found  experience  of  Vogler,  and  com¬ 
posed  his  opera  of  Abon  Hassan. 

In  1813,  Weber  went  to  Prague,  as 
director  of  the  opera,  where  he  reformed, 
or  rather  re-created,  everything ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  his  laborious  employments 
he  found  time  to  compose  his  great  can¬ 
tata,  K amp f  und  Sieg ,  a  work  eminently 
distinguished  by  greatness  and  abundance 
of  ideas. 

In  1816  he  laid  down  his  employment, 
resolved  from  henceforth  to  devote  his 
whole  life  to  his  art  alone.  But  the 
most  flattering,  most  enticing  offers  be¬ 
sieged  him  on  every  side.  On  the  very 
same  day  he  received  invitations  from  an 
emperor  and  two  kings.  That  of  the 
king  of  Saxony,  who  wished  to  establish 
a  German  opera  at  Dresden,  could  alone 
induce  him  to  submit  to  the  trammels 
of  business  ;  and  at  Dresden  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  the  organization  of 
the  opera,  to  the  great  gratification  of  the 
court  and  the  public. 

Since  his  establishment  at  Dresden, 
besides  several  pieces  of  music,  and  oc¬ 
casional  cantatas,  two  noble  masses  com¬ 
posed  for  the  birth-day  of  the  king  and 
the  offertorium,  he  has  produced  his 
Freischutz ,  first  performed  in  Berlin  in 
1821,  and  ever  since  the  astonishment  of 
both  hemispheres.  In  consequence  of 
the  prodigious  success  of  this  piece,  he 
was  invited  to  compose  a  new  opera  for 
Vienna.  He,  therefore,  joined  with  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Chizy,  who  wrote  the  opera  of 
Euryanthe ,  from  an  old  French  tale.  It 
was  performed  in'  Vienna,  on  the  25th  of 
October,  1823,  and  afterwards  brought 
out  on  all  the  stages  in  Germany,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Berlin,  with  the  greatest  ap¬ 
plause,  although,  from  its  nature,  it 
never  can  be  so  popular  as  its  predecessor. 
The  most  popular  of  his  works  is  the 
Freischutz  ;  and  his  collection  of  airs 
for  four  voices,  called  Leyer  und  Sckwret , 
is  universally  admired. 
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THE  IRISH  BANSHEE. 

In'  the  northern  part  of  Ireland  there  are 
a  great  number  of  forts,  which  were 
erected  by  the  Danes  on  settling  there  ; 
these  are  supposed  to  be  the  residences  of 
the  good  people.  In  my  younger  days, 
whenever  I  had  occasion  to  pass  by  any 
of  them,  I  never  ceased  repeating  to  my¬ 
self  :  u  God  bless  the  good  people  !  God 
bless  the  good  people  !”  &c.  until  I  con¬ 
ceived  that  I  was  out  of  hearing.  When¬ 
ever  anything  is  mislaid  in  a  cabin,  such 
as  a  knife  or  a  needle,  it  is  thought  to 
have  been  borrowed  by  the  good  people, 
who  will  return  it  when  convenient ;  but 
if  it  be  detained  too  long,  the  owner  will 
tie  a  straw  round  the  crook  which  is  used 
for  suspending  the  pot  over  the  fire,  in 
order  to  urge  it  to  exercise  the  authority 
which  it  is  supposed  to  have  among  the 
good  people,  in  having  the  article  re¬ 
stored  ;  nothing  can  have  influence  over 
it  but  a  straw.  If  the  article  be  not 
then  immediately  returned,  the  charge  of 
having  taken  it  is  transferred  from  the 
good  people  to  some  other  quarter. 

The  banshee,  whose  cries  are  a  har¬ 
binger  of  death  in  the  family  of  the 
person  who  hears  them,  is  a  member  of 
the  good  people,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
gome  person  of  the  family,  who,  having 
met  with  a  sudden  death,  was  carried  off 
by  the  fairies,  whereby  she  is  invested 
with  the  supernatural  power  of  foreseeing 
the  afflictions  of  her  friends,  which  she 
has  sometimes  tenderness  enough  to  la¬ 
ment.  When  a  child  is  a  long  time 
sickly,  and  is  not  thriving,  it  is  in  gene¬ 
ral  considered  by  its  parents  to  be  suppo¬ 
sititious,  that  the  real  child  had  been 
taken  away,  and  this  substituted  by  the 
good  people.  There  are  several  instances 
of*  such  children  having  been  done  away 
with  privately.  One  of  a  most  glaring 
description  and  revolting  to  humanity, 
came  within  my  own  knowledge,  about 
twelve  years  ago,  in  the  county  of  Lim¬ 
erick  and  parish  of  Fledamore.  A  boy, 
seven  years  old,  who  was  looked  upon  by 
his  parents  as  supposititious,  was  placed 
naked  between  three  large  fires  in  a  field, 
the  parents  and  several  of  the  neighbours 
assisting.  The  mother  addressed  him  to 
this  effect :  “  You  are  not  my  child  ;  go 
off  to  the  good  people  whence  you  came, 
and  restore  my  real  child  to  me,  or  you 
shall  be  burned  to  death.”  The  poor 
child  being  a  cripple,  and  unable  to  move, 
cried  out :  u  Oh  !  mother  !  dear,  I  am 
your  child !  Oh  !  mother,  dear,  I  am 
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your  loving  child  !  Save  me,  save  me  !** 
This  affecting  appeal  in  no  way  operated 
on  these  inhuman  wretches,  who  looked 
on  unmoved  till  dripping  flowed  from 
him.  Perceiving  that  he  would  not  run 
away  as  they  expected,  they  at  length  re¬ 
moved  him,  but  lie  died  in  a  few  hours 
after.  I  happened  to  be  in  the  parish 
chapel  the  following  Sunday,  when  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ryan  denounced  them  in  severe 
terms  from  the  altar,  and  ordered  them 
to  come  bareheaded  and  barefoot,  covered 
with  white  sheets,  for  three  Sundays,  to 
chapel,  yet  the  civil  authorities  took  no 
cognizance  of  it ;  there  was  not  even  a 
coroner’s  inquest,  although  there  were 
five  magistrates  within  a  mile  of  the 
place,  and  the  fact  was  as  notorious  in 
the  neighbourhood  as  the  noon-day.  Let 
the  reader  draw  a  conclusion,  for  I  have 
neither  inclination  nor  abilities  sufficient 
to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  Irish 
magistracy.  As  this  occurrence  may  ap¬ 
pear  incredible,  on  account  of  its  extra¬ 
vagance,  to  those  who  are  not  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Ireland,  I  have  been  par¬ 
ticular  in  giving  the  time  and  place,  in 
order  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  as¬ 
certaining  the  fact. — London  Magazine . 

\  _ 


MAZURIER,  THE  MA^T-MONKEY, 

OE  THB  THEATRE’S  THREE  AGES; 

Time  was,  a  century  ago, 

When  grossness  ruled  our  wanton  stage. 
And  players  aped  the  obscene  beau — 

’Twas  in  our  famed  Augustan  age, 

When  Lewis  quatorze  govern’d  France, 
Under  de  Sartine’s  surveillance  ; 

When  royalty  and  Maintenon, 

Jesuits,  and  prostitutes,  and  robbers, 

Did  for  the  priest-rid  Gauls  too  long 
What  country  bankers  and  stock-jobbers 
Have  just  been  doing  for  our  posterity, 
Making  it  portionless  en  verite. 

Then  blazed  with  Congreve’s  wit  the  scene; 

And  Dryden  sinned  to  please  the  age; 

The  gold  of  comedy’s  rich  vein 
Flash’d  back  each  author’s  polish’d  page, 
While  wit,  like  racy  generous  wine. 

Warm’d  all  who  worship  d  at  its  shrine. 

That  time  had  pass’d  :  another  season, 
Shakspeare,  and  sense,  and  Garrick  brought. 
Licentious  wit  was  quell’d  by  reason. 

The  stage  the  truth  of  Nature  taught. 

And  Tragedy  with  awful  mien, 

Clad  in  majestic  woe,  was  seen. 

And  Comedy  danced  gaily  by. 

Bearing  the  mirror  of  the  age. 

Archness  within  her  bright  full  eye 
That  shot  but  with  attemper’d  rage 
Tne  shafts  of  ridicule  with  skill. 

Wounding  to  heal  and  not  to  kill 
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Next  Kemble  came  with  classic  brow. 

And  lofty  look,  and  manly  mould, 
Antiquity  seem’d  risen  now, 

Revived  the  great  epochs  of  old, 

The  Roman  trod  ag-ain  our  shore. 

In  art  a  conqueror  as  before. 

And  she  whom  none  can  since  outvie 
In  her  own  greatness  standing  lone. 

The  tragic  muse  Antiquity 
Ne’er  saw,  but  had  been  proud  to  own— 
The  mighty  mistress  of  the  spell 
That  governs  thing3  invisible. 

These  came,  and  pass’d,  and  left  a  name. 
To  mark  the  zenith  of  their  glory ; 

To  fell  how  brilliant  once  the  fame 
Of  what  ban  now  but  point  a  story ; 

To  raise  a  sigh  of  hopeless  sorrow, 

That  such  a  day  should  have  no  morrow. 

To  grow,  to  flourish,  ar.d  to  fade, 

Such  is  the  sum  of  earth’s  best  things ; 
Thus  melt  away  into  the  shade 
Beneath  the  rustling  of  Time’s  wings, 

The  joys  of  mind  as  well  as  sense. 

Reaving  behind  no  recompense. 

The  boards  where  Kemble  lately  fix’d 
The  gaze  of  crowds  that  held  their  breath, 
In  deep  emotion,  intermix’d 
With  awe  and  stillness  as  of  death— 
Where  Siddons  moved  a  living  whole, 
Embodied  forth  from  Shakspeare’s  30ul — 

Some  melodrama’s  coarse  abortion, 
Pepper’d  with  tieuds  and  sprites  unholy. 
Guiltless  of  plot,  a  wild  extortion 
From  the  mazed  brain  of  drunken  folly, 

Is  hail’d  with  cries,  and  shouts,  and  smiles* 
By  drunken  galleries  from  St.  Giles 

And  comedy  unbless’d  with  wit, 

And  tragedy  that  leads  to  laughter, 

And  interlude  that  tires  the  pit. 

And  leaden  farce  that  labours  after, 

And  actors  racking  every  feature* 

To  imitate  the  ease  of  Nature. 

Volcanoes,  lightnings,  cataracts,  fires. 
Horses,  snakes,  elephants,  and  bears, 
Huns,  Tartars,  raving  their  desires, 

To  rend  the  solid  globe  in  shares!; 

Kings  big  in  sounding  speech  and  fury. 

And  subjects  murder’d  without  jury— 

Pour’d  onwards,  baffling  as  they  flow, 

The  stretch  of  mortal  understanding : 
Perversion  could  no  farther  go. 

Though  Column  had  a  censor’s  hand  in 
Chipping  the  blocks  to  shapes  of  piety* 
Giving  hypocrisy  variety. 

“  Perversion  could  no  farther  go 
The  world  of  man  was  deem’d  worn  out, 
The  brute  creation  long  ago 
They  on  the  boards  had  put  to  rout. 

What  then  remain’d  for  them  to  do, 

But  try  and  blend  in  one  the  two  ? 

Compose  a  centaur  kind  of  creature, 

The  more  ignoble  the  more  pleasing ; 
Something  beyond  a  dream  of  nature. 

To  gods  and  galleries  amazing; 

Beasts  bad  been  known  to  mimic  man. 

Let  man  outdo  them  if  he  can  ! 


Wide  flew  the  manager’s  command 
O’er  island,  continent,  and  main, — 

“  Bring  me  a  man  from  any  land 
That  will  the  part  of  beast  sustain ; 

Gold  shall  reward  his  skill,  and  he 
Shall  he  my  king  of  tragedy  !” 

As  fast  as  words  and  winds  can  fly — 

(Kusic  to  our  good  neighbour’s "t ara ) 

The  tidings  went — the  monkery 
Of  France  as  in  old  time  appears, 

The  church  and  stage  breeds  having  there 
Of  tricks  and  mummery  ample  share. 

Mazurier  came  ! — Could  fate  mdre  low 
Degrade  the  scenes  of  Shakspeare’s  stage'? 
Ye  who  its  setting  dimness  knew, 

Grieve  over  its  degenerate  age  ! 

Ye  who  have  known  the  past,  go  see 
Defiled  the  house  of  Poesy  ' — 

The  regions  of  the  mind  where  smiled 
In  richest  hues  and  “  shows  of  things,” — 
Where  its  desires  the  souls  beguiled 
With  realized  imaginings  ! — 

So  bow  to  fate — so  pass  away 
Our  best  enjoyments  in  decay  ! 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 


ANECDOTES  OF  -LORD '  'BY-RON. 

Mr.  West,' an  artist,  and  a  native  of  the 
United  States,  when  at  Leghorn  in  1822, 
obtained  permission  to  paint  a  portrait  of* 
Lord  Byi on,  which  is  the  last  that  has 
been  taken  ;  this  Mr.  West  has  brought 
to  this  country,  together  with  a  portrait  of 
the  Countess  G  uiccioli,  and  he  relates  the 
following  anecdotes,  or  rather  conversa¬ 
tion  with  his  Lordship,  during  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  pictures.  Mr.  West  had 
repaired  to  his  Lordship’s  house  •  at 
Monte  Nero,  four  miles  from  Leghorn. 

“  My  reverence,’’  such  is  Mr.  West’s 
account,  a  for  Lord  Byron’s  genius  made 
me  almost  afraid  to  encounter  him ;  I 
expected  to  see  a  person  somewhat  thin 
and  swarthy,  with  a  high  forehead  and 
black  curly  hair — a  stern  countenance, 
and  lofty  and  reserved  manners— perhaps, 
a  black  mantle  and  a  diamond -billed 
dagger.  I  thought,  moreover,  to  hear 
the  most  common  topics  of  conversation 
uttered  with  the  purest  eloquence,' if  not 
in  poetry  ;  I  was  much  surprised  to  find 
almost  the  reverse.  His  manners  were 
altogether  without  ceremony ;  liis  person 
inclining  to  fat,  and,  apparently, Effemin¬ 
ate  ;  his  complexion  delicate;  his  eyes 
light  blue,  or  grey,  and  his  hair  dark 
brown,  combed  smoothly  over  his  fore,, 
head  and  falling  with  a  few  curls  down 
about  his  neck.  He  was  ‘dressed  in  a 
sky-blue  bombasin  or  camlet  frock  coat, 
with  a  cape  descending  over  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  boots  and  pantaloons,  and  had,  in¬ 
deed,  a  considerable  deal  of  the  dandy  in 
his  appearance. 

After  some  general  conversation,' in  the 
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course  of  which  he  talked  much  of  his 
wrongs  and  persecutions  in  England,  and 
observed  that  either  England  would  not 
do  for  him,  or  he  should  not  do  for  Eng¬ 
land  ;  he  mentioned  the  portrait,  and  was 
very  delicate  in  ascertaining  whether  I 
preferred  attending  him  at  Monte  Nero, 
or  his  coming  to  me  at  Leghorn.  I 
wished  to  leave  it  entirely  to  him,  but 
was,  in  the  end,  obliged  to  settle  the 
matter  myself ;  and  it  was  determined 
that  I  should  go  to  Monte  Nero.  We 
then  looked  about  for  a  suitable  room. 
Amongst  other  apartments,  we  went  into 
a  little  Catholic  chapel,  in  coming  out  of 
which  he  crossed  himself  in  jest,  and 
said,  44  A  religion  generally  lasts  about 
two  thousand  years.” 

A  day  or  two  after  was  fixed  for  his 
first  sitting.  He  expressed  regret  that  he 
could  not  keep  me  at  his  house  altoge¬ 
ther,  there  being  a  family  of  friends  with 
him  at  the  time,  and  his  accommodation 
being  very  small.  He  would,  however, 
send  a  carriage  every  day  to  convey  me 
thither. 

On  the  day  appointed  I  arrived’at  two 
o'clock,  and  began  the  picture.  I  found 
him  a  bad  sitter.  He  talked  all  the  time, 
and  asked  a  multitude  of  questions  about 
America — how  X  liked  Italy-^-what  I 
thought  of  the  Italians,  &c.  When  he 
was  silent,  he  was  a  worse  sitter  than  be¬ 
fore  ;  for  he  assumed  a  countenance  which 
did  pot  belong  to  him,  as  though  he  were 
thinking  of  a  frontispiece  for  Childe 
Harold.  In  about  an  hour  our  first  sit- 
.  ting  terminated, .  and  I  returned  to  Leg- 
.  horn,  scarcely  able  to  persuade  myself 
tkat  this  was  the  haughty  misanthrope 
whose  character  had  always  appeared  so 
enveloped  in  gloom,  and  mystery,  for  I 
do  not  remember  ever  to  have  met  with 
manners  more  gentle  and  attractive. 

The  next  day  I  returned  and  had  ano¬ 
ther  sitting  of  an  hour,  during  which  he 
seemed  anxious  to  know  what  I  should 
make  of  my  undertaking.  Whilst  I  was 
painting,  the  window  from  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  my  light  became  suddenly  dark¬ 
ened,  and  I  heard  a  voice  exclaim  44  e 
troppo  hello!*  I  turned  and  discovered 
a  beautiful  female  stooping  down  to  look 
in,  the  ground  on  the  outside  being  on  a 
level  with  the  bottom  of  the  window. 
Her  long,  golden  hair  hung  down  about 
her  face  and  shoulders,  her  complexion 
was  exquisite,  and  her  smile  completed 
one  of  the  most  romantic-looking  heads, 
set  off  as  it  was  by  the  bright  sun  behind 
it,  which  I  had  ever  beheld.  Lord  Byron 
invited  her  to  come  in,  and  introduced 
her  to  me  as  the  Countess  Guicqioli.  lie 
seemed  very  fond  of  her,  and  I  was,  glad 
of  her  presence,  for  the  playful  manner 
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which  he  assumed  towards  her,  made  him 
a  much,  better  sitter. 

I  went  on  the  following  morning  :  he 
never  came  from  his  bed-room  until  two 
o'clock.  This  day,  for  the  first  time,  he 
appeared  rather  gloomy,  but  soon  began 
to  talk  in  his  jocose  way,  though  some¬ 
times  a  little  passionately,  when  the  sub¬ 
ject  gave  him  occasion.  He  had  just 
received  a  review  of  his  works,  .supposed 
to  be  written  by  Mr.  Jeffrey,  who  spoke 
unfavourably  of  his  tragedies,  and  placed 
him,  in  point  of  genius,  below  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  He  complained  bitterly,  because 
it  was  done,  he  said,  under  the  cloak  of 
friendship.  As  he  gave  me  the  review  to 
read,  he  added,  44  I  do  not  know  whether 
to  attack  him  or  not ;  if  I  do,  I  know  I 
shall  be  very  savage,  but  if  I  can  let  it 
pass  for  three  days,  I  shall  forget  it.  I 
never  think  of  these  things  for  more  than 
three  days,  however  savage  I  may  be  at 
first.” 

In  one  of  our  conversations  at  the  din¬ 
ner-table,  at  which  we  always  sat  by  our¬ 
selves,  he  wished  to  know  who  was  the 
favourite  poet  of  the  Americans.  I  told 
him  that  he  himself  was,  but  he  seemed 
to  think  that  I  meant  to  compliment  him. 
He  was  anxious  to  procure  all  the  Aihe- 
rican  books  he  could.  I  brought  him 
one  from  Leghorn,  written,  I  think,  by  a 
Miss  Wright.  In  turning  it  over,  shortly 
afterwards,  whilst  the  Guiccioli  was  sit¬ 
ting,  he  came  to  a  passage  wherein  it  was 
stated  that  44  Lord  Byron  was  the  fa¬ 
vourite  poet  of  the  Americans.”  lie  point¬ 
ed  it  out,  and  said,  44 1  see  you  were  not 
flattering  me  and  talkfed  more  and  more 
of  going  to  America,  a  place  to  which  he 
had  frequently  alluded  before.  I  advised 
him  to  go,  and  th^  Guiccioli,  who  was 
anxious  that  he  should  do  so,  often  desired 
me  privately  to  urge  his  Lordship  to  it. 
On  these  occasions  he  would  sometimes 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  his  becoming  an 
American  citizen,  and  ask  me  if  I  though t 
that  they  would  make  him  a  judge  of  a 
ten-pound  court.  He  frequently  talked 
of,  and  quoted  Washington  Xrving  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  his  Knickernocker,  and  one  day, 
when  my  friend,  who  had  made  me  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him,  replied  to  one  of  his 
questions  respecting  an  American  whom 
he  had  known,.  44  that  he  was  a  young 
•  man  of  very  good  family,”  he  answered, 
44  you  will  talk  about  family ,  I  see,  and 
Knickerbocker  says  that  he  is  a  fortunate 
man  in  America  who  knows  his  grand¬ 
father.”  He  then  added  more  seriously, 
that,  though  an  Aristocrat  by  birth  and 
education,  he  was  a  firm  Republican  in 
principle,  and  gave  his  idea  of  what  an 
American  ought  to  be  :  spoke  of  straight¬ 
forward  simplicity  of  manners,  incorrupt- 
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ibility,  deference  for  customs  and  govern¬ 
ments  of  other  countries,  but  no  affection 
for  them.  But  he  never  was  serious  long, 
and  turned  off  to  his  favourite  amuse¬ 
ment  of  convicting  me  of  Americanisms , 
for  which  he  frequently  laid  traps.  Once 
or  twice  he  caught  the  word  44  expect,” 
but  expressed  discontent  that  he  never 
could  make  me  say,  44 1  guess.” 

I  once  asked  him  how  he  ever  could 
have  conceived  such  a  scene  as  that  de- 
described  in  his  poem  called  44  Darkness.” 
He  replied  that  he  wrote  it  in  1815,  at 
Geneva,  where  there  was  a  celebrated  dark 
day,  on  which  the  fowls  went  to  roost  at 
noon,  and  the  candles  were  lighted  as  at 
midnight.  44  The  best  thing  I  ever 
wrote,”  he  continued,  44  is  a  piece,  never 
published,  on  the  King’s  visit  to  Irelandi” 
After  a  pause  to  recall  it  to  his  memory, 
he  began  to  repeat  it  with  slow  and  so¬ 
lemn  pathos,  but  could  only  remember  a 
few  verses  of  it.  Some  time  after,  he 
gave  me  a  copy  of  it  at  his  house  at  Pisa. 
On  the  same  occasion  he  talked  much  of 
his  writings,  and  said  that  he  had  never 
felt  a  turn  for  poetry  until  he  was  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  and  probably,  but  for 
love,  should  not  have  felt  it  then  :  per¬ 
haps  never.  He  showed  me  the  6th  and 
7th  (I  think)  Cantos  of  Don  Juan  in  ma¬ 
nuscript.  They  were  written  on  large 
sheets  of  paper,  put  together  like  a  school¬ 
boy’s  copy-book.  Here  and  there  I  ob¬ 
served  alterations  of  words ,  but  seldom  of 
a  whole  line ,  and  just  so,  he  told  me,  it 
was  written  down  at  once,  and  sent  off  for 
publication.  It  was  all  gin,  he  said  ; 
meaning  thereby  that  he  drank  nothing 
but  gin  when  he  wrote  it.  The  Guiccioli 
was  present,  and  said,  %4  She  wished  my 
Lord  would  leave  off  writing  that  ugly 
Don  Juan.”  “  I  cannot  give  up  my 
Don  Juan,”  he  replied ;  44  I  do  not  know 
what  I  should  do  without  my  Don  Juan.” 
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**  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.”— IVotton. 

INGENIOUS  INVENTION. 

Mr.  George  Prior,  in  1809,  invented 
a  very  simple  apparatus,  composed  of  a 
variety  of  bellows,  which,  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  needles,  blow  away  from  the 
mould,  the  particles  of  free-stone  and 
steel,  which  fly  off  in  the  process  of 
cleaning,  and  which  before  this  invention, 
from  their  rotatory  motion,  flew  into  the 
eyes,  nostrils,  and  mouths  of  the  work¬ 
men,  and  were  the  cause  of  serious  dis¬ 
orders. 


ADAM  AND  MACADAM. 

44  The  Macadamized  streets  are  very 
dusty.” 

Adam  Vas  made  of  borrowed  dust ; 

So  says  the  Bible ;  and,  ’tis  plain, 
Macadam  to  discharge  the  trust, 

To  dust  turns  all  the  ways  of  men. 

INFANT  HERCULES. 

Mr.  S.  Cartled&e,  who  lives  at  Old- 
coats,  near  Worksop,  has  a  child  (a  boy) 
thirteen  months  old,  weighing  two  stone 
one  pound,  of  such  extraordinary  strength, 
that  it  can  take  up,  and  carry  across  the 
floor,  a  half  stone  weight  in  each  hand. 
It  is  only  a  little  more  than  a  month 
since  the  child  began  to  walk.  The 
father’s  family  have,  for  several  genera¬ 
tions,  been  remarkable  for  strength.  He 
has  a  cousin,  about  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  who  can  carry  under  each  arm  a 
sack  of  flour  weighing  twenty  stone.  His 
maternal  grandfather  could  carry  four 
loads  of  wheat  at  once,  and  with  great 
ease  take  up  a  sack  of  flour,  and  toss  it 
over  the  side  of  a  waggon. 


GRAY’S  INN. 

Gray’s  Inn  was  originally  so  incom¬ 
modious,  that,  according  to  the  old  re¬ 
cords,  44  the  ancients  of  this  house  were 
necessitated  to  lodge  double ;  for,  at  a 
pension  held  there  on  the  9th  of  July,  in 
the  21st  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  John 
Hales,  then  one  of  the  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  produced  a  letter  directed  to 
him,  from  Sir  Thomas  Neville,  which 
was  to  'request  him  to  acquaint  the  so¬ 
ciety,  that  he  would  accept  of  Mr.  At¬ 
torney-General  to  be  his  bed- fellow  in  his 
chamber  in  the  inn,  and  that  entry  might 
be  made  thereof  in  the  book  of  their 
rules.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Bookseller  is  informed  that  no  curtailment 
of  the  privileges  allowed  to  the  trade  generally 
has  ever  taken  place,  and  Numbers  of  the  first 
Volume  (if  clean)  will  be  as  readily  allowed  in 
exchange  as  those  of  the  current  Volume. 

Janet ;  M.  H.'s  account  of  Hastings  ;  P.  T.  W.; 
Timotheus,  mid  the  Encyclopedist,  No.  IV., 
shall  appear  in  our  next. 

Elizabeth  B.  (whom  we  recognise  under  the 
assumed  disguise,)  shall  have  a  place,  probably, 
in  our  next. 

F.  R.  Y.  in  an  early  N umber. 

In  our  next  we  shall  devote  at  least  a  column 
to  our  unanswered  Correspondents  ;  till  then  we 
beg  their  indulgence. 

Erratum  — Page  lff6,  col.  2,  line  5  from  bottom, 
for  virtuoso,  read  Vertue. 
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Who  has  not  read  and  been  delighted 
with  the  u  Farmer’s  Boy”  of  Robert 
Bloomfield,  one  of  the  self-taught  children 
of  nature,  whose  talents  have  raised  them 
eminence  and  a  never-dying  fame? 
Bloomfield,  a  view  of  whose  birth-place 
and  parish  church  adorns  our  present 
Number,  was  one  of  those  heaven-gifted 
minds  which  are  not  of  every  day  growth 
— a  poet,  whose  unpresuming  but  undis¬ 
puted  claims  raised  him  suddenly  from 
obscurity  to  fame,  from  the  pressure  of 
poverty  to  comparative  comfort,  and  from 
mechanical  toil  to  literary  ease. 

Robert  Bloomfield  wasborn  at  Honing- 
ton,  a  small  village  about  eight  miles  from 
Bury,  in  Suffolk,  in  the  year  176G.  He  was 
one  of  six  children  of  a  tailor  in  middling 
circumstances,  who  was  not  enabled  to 
give  him  more  than  a  common  education, 
for  the  acquirement  of  which  he  was  in¬ 
debted  to  his  mother,  who  kept  a  school, 
and  gave  him  all  the  instruction  which 
she  was  enabled  to  bestow.  He  learned 
to  read  as  soon  as  he  could  speak,  and  his 
mother  having  lost  her  husband,  remar¬ 
ried  when  Bloomfield  was  not  more  than 
seven  years  old.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he 
was  obliged  to  accept  the  menial  of 
Vol.  vu  N 


a  farmer’s  boy,  to  attend  the  workmen  in 
the  field.  In  the  intervals  of  his  labours, 
that  native  genius,  which  sooner  or  later 
bursts  the  bonds  of  slavery,  led  him  to 
peruse  such  books  as  came  within  his 
reach,  and  whatever  newspapers  he  could 
obtain  ;  even  at  that  early  age  he  wrote  a 
small  poem,  v/hich  he  sent  for  insertion 
to  the  Editor  of  the  44  London  Maga¬ 
zine,”  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it 
in  print.  He  next  turned  his  attention 
to  poetry  during  the  hours  of  relaxation 
from  toil,  and  composed  many  pieces, 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  occupation  ;  he 
had  also  a  taste  for  music,  playing  very 
decently  on  the  violin  ;  his  imagination, 
however,  was  heated  with  the  fine  descrip¬ 
tions  which  he  had  read  in  the  poets  of 
celebrity,  particularly  Thomson  ;  and, 
disengaged  from  the  bustle  and  care  of  a 
city,  he  planned  and  executed  his  u  Far¬ 
mer’s  Boy,”  a  work,  which,  as  a  descrip¬ 
tive  poem,  possesses  original  genius  and 
a  happy  facility  in  composition.  Robert 
married  about  this  time,  and  entered  into 
trade.  His  poem  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
C’apel  Lofft,  who  revised  it,  and  prepared 
it  for  the  press,  bestowed  on  the  author 
his  protection,  printed  it  at  his  own  ex-. 
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pense,  and  wrote  the  preface.  On  its  first  Like  a  record  portrays  where  the  sceptic  wares 


appearance  it  was  highly  approved  of,  and 
passed  through  many  editions  in  a  very 
short  time ;  it  fully  established  the  claim 
of  the  author  to  the  title  of  poet,  and 
stamped  his  name  with  the  honour  of  ge¬ 
nius.  Of  all  Bloomfield’s  published 
works,  no  volume  has  alone  so  much  in¬ 
terest  as  his  44  Wild  Flowers,”  which  was 
dedicated  to  his  only  son,  Charles.  44  There 
can  be  no  harm  in  telling  the  world,”  ob¬ 
serves  the  poet  in  his  dedication,  44  that 
I  hope  these  4  Wild  Flowers’  will  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  sweets  of  the  worldly  kind  ;  for 
your  unfortunate  lameness,  should  it  never 
be  removed,  may  preclude  you  from  the 
means  of  procuring  comforts  and  advan¬ 
tages  which  might  otherwise  have  fallen 
to  your  share.  What  a  blessing,  what  an 
unspeakable  satisfaction,  would  it  be  to 
know  that  the  4  Ballads,’  the  4  Plough¬ 
man’s  Stories,’  and  the  4  Broken  Crutch’ 
of  your  father,  would  eventually  contri¬ 
bute  to  lighten  your  steps  in  manhood, 
and  make  your  own  crutch,  through  life, 
rather  a  memorial  of  affection  than  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  sorrow  !” 

Poor  Bloomfield,  though  encouraged 
when  his  genius  first  blazed  on  the  world, 
lived  to  experience  coldness,  if  not  neg¬ 
lect,  and  his  circumstances  were  certainly 
not  so  comfortable  as  they  ought  to  have 
been ;  his  constitution  too,  which  was 
naturally  weak,  had  of  late  years  become 
alarmingly  impaired  ;  every  fresh  attack 
left  him  still  weaker,  and  on  the  19th  of 
August,  1823,  this  amiable  man  and  de¬ 
lightful  poet  breathed  his  last,  at  Shef- 
ford,  in  Bedfordshire,  in  the  57th  year  of 
liis  age.  The  last  production  from  the 
pen  of  Bloomfield  is  entitled  44  Hazlewood 
Hall,”  a  village  drama,  in  three  acts  ; 
and  the  preface  is  dated  from  the  place 
of  his  death,  the  12th  of  April,  four 
months  before  his  decease. 

Our  engraving  embraces  not  only  a 
view  of  the  cottage  in  which  Bloomfield 
was  born  at  Honington,  but  also  a  view 
of  the  parish  church  of  this  his  native 
village. 


HOT  CROSS  BUNS. 

( For  the  Mirror  ) 

While  seasons  keep  rolling,  and  ages  glide  by, 

Like  clouds  in  their  circuit,  beneath  the  blue 
sky. 

Shall  the  proud  sons  of  wealth  bid  the  poor  man 
begone, 

Whom  the  sun  beams  of  luxury  never  shone  on  ? 

Oh,  no  !  —  nor  the  cry ,  howe’er  simple  it  runs, 

The  cry  on  Good  Friday  of — “  Buns,  hot  cross 
buns.” 

The  bun,  like  a  relic  of  truth,  brings  'o  mind, 

How  the  mighty  Redeemer  once  died  for  man¬ 
kind  ! 


toss, 

How  he  bled,  and  for  man,  on  the  soul-saving 
cross ! 

Ob !  blame  not  the  cry,  then,  though  simple  it 
runs, 

The  cry  on  Good  Friday  of — “  Buns,  hot  cross 
buns.” 

The  infidel  shudders  that  ne’er  shook  before. 

When  death  points  the  dart  that  proclaims  he’S 
no  more. 

To  that  God  prays  for  help  he  had  dared  to  deny , 

.And  calls  for  forgiveness  with  life’s  latest  sigh  ! 

Oh!  blame  not  the  cry,  then,  though  simple  it 
runs, 

The  cry  on  Good  Friday  of — “  Buns,  hot  cross 
buns.” 

There’s  a  halm  in  that  voice  which  endearingly 
cries, 

“  The  soul  shall  exist  when  mortality  dies 

There’s  a  sweet  in  that  thought  like  the  rose’s 
sweet  breath, 

Which  tells  and  makes  certain  a  triumph  o’er 
death! 

Oh  !  blame  not  the  cry,  then,  though  simple  it 
runs, 

The  cry  on  Good  Friday  of— “  Buns,  hot  cross 
buns.” 

Utopia. 


COM  THASTS  and  COMPARISONS ; 

OR,  THE  CONTRAST  BETWEEN  MAN 
AND  MAN,  AND  THE  SIMILITUDE 
BETWEEN  THE  TWO  MOST  LORDLY 
ANIMALS  IN  THE  CREATION — THE 
LION  AND  THE  ELEPHANT. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

The  destruction  of  the  majestic  Chuny,* 
at  Exeter  ’Change,  has  created  a  very 
great  sensation  throughout  London  and 
its  environs.  It  is  impossible  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  wonderful  powers  of  so  stu¬ 
pendous  a  beast,  and  not  regret  the  un¬ 
avoidable  necessity  which  existed  of  de¬ 
priving  it  of  life.;  but  while  we  mourn 
over  the  procrastinated  sufferings  of  the 
noble  elephant,  we  conti ast  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Cross,  with  that  of  the  mercenary 
proprietor  of  Nero,  that  magnanimous 
lion,  who  would  have  flown  to  the  rescue 
of  its  unfortunate  companion.  The 
cyyielty  exhibited  at  the  lion-fight  at 
Warwick,  cannot  be  forgotten  by  that 
portion  of  the  public  who  pitied  Nero, 
and  execrated  the  scene  he  was  compelled 
to  figure  in  ;  there,  the  desire  of  gain, 
though  purchased  at  the  price  of  savage 
barbarity,  influenced  the  torture  inflicted 
on  a  generous,  unoffending  animal ; — 
here,  the  greatest  pecuniary  sacrifices  have 
been  made,  and  the  welfare  of  society 
studied  by  the  extinction  of  a  creature, 

u  An  engraving  and  description  of  which  will 
he  found  in  No.  CLXXXVI.  of  the  Mirror. 
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which,  though  equally  amiable  in  its 
own  inherent  qualities,  yet  from  a  com¬ 
bination  of  circumstances  was  likely  to 
prove  a  dangerous  object.  If  the  fate  of 
Chuny  has  produced  such  interest  with 
the  populace,  no  doubt  it  has  exposed  the 
feelings  of  its  owner  to  a  severe  test,  the 
hand  that  protected  it  must  have  trembled 
when  signing  its  death-warrant ;  but 
when  he  saw  it  breathless,  his  natural  ex¬ 
clamation  must  have  been,  t;  I  have 
done  this  for  the  good  of  the  public.” 
Mr.  Wombwell,  on  the  contrary,  if  he 
possesses  the  slightest  feeling,  cannot 
look  upon  his  gentle  Nero  without  a  sen¬ 
sation  of  remorse  at  that  inordinate  cu¬ 
pidity  which  could  induce  him  to  torment 
it  wantonly  for  the  purpose  of  draining 
the  pockets  of  a  senseless  rabble,  and 
brutalizing  their  minds  more  than  nature 
had  already  done. 

PHIL0C09M0S. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  F  AVOURITE  FAIR. 
Who's  there  ? — A  dog  !  that  comes  to  howl  at 
yonder  moon  ; 

What's  he  that  asks  the  question  ? — A  friend  to 
dogs  ! 

For  they  are  honest  creatures,  and  ne'er  betray 
their  masters , 

Never  fawn  on  any  that  they  love  not. 

O,  jocund  Muse  !  thy  gayer  notes  restrain, 
Depress  the  chords,  and  sound  a  pensive  strain  ; 
For  gentle  Myra,  sympathize  ye  fair, 

Hath  breath’d  her  spirit  to  the  ambient  air; 

And  thou,  Melpomene,  with  roscid  eye, 

Attir’d  in  vestments  of  a  sable  dye. 

Instruct  the  Muse,  and  o’er  the  scene  preside, 
Say  how  admir’d  she  liv’d,  lamented  died. 

Tell  in  what  virtues  she  did  most  excel. 

Point  out  her  beauties,  on  her  graces  dwell. 
What  firm  attachment  sway’d  her  gen’rous 
breast, 

What  worthy  actions  gratitude  exprest — 

Thus  shall  the  Muse  a  faithful  portrait  give. 

And  Myra’s  fame  to  endless  ages  live. 

Daughter  of  Suedia  !*  still  methinks  I  view 
Thy  youthful  charms,  when  rays  of  golden  hue 
Converging  points  on  the  dark  agate  shed, 

And  o’er  thy  frame  the  spotted  ebon  spread ; 
When  the  full  lustre  of  thy  bright  dark  eye 
With  pleasure  sparkled,  or  uprais’d  on  high 
With  graceful  flirt,  thy  sleeky  velvet  ears, 

Which  scap’d  the  scission  of  the  barb’rous  shears ; 
When,  like  the  fawn,  thou  track’d  with  speed 
Th’  elastic  verdure  of  the  flowery  mead  ; 

Or  trac’d  with  cautious  step  thy  path  among 
The  winding  mazes  of  the  busy  throng. 

But  who  can  Time  arrest,  or  thwart  his  pow’r  ? 
Beauty  and  youth,  the  pageant  of  an  hour ! 

With  gradual  steps  the  monarch  plods  his  way, 
Till  the  last  moment  of  his  ruthless  sway ; 
Though  faded  lineaments  and  frozen  pace 
Betray’d  the  relics  of  the  tyrant’s  race, 

Yet  to  the  last  that  eye  with  brilliance  fir'd. 

And  its  last  ray  in  grateful  beams  expir’d. 

*  A  native  of  Sweden,  a.d.  1813. 
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No  more  thy  friends  thou  meet’st  with  smiling 

eye, 

Nor  with  loud  voice  proclaim ’st  the  stranger 
nigh  ; 

Thy  reign  of  conquest  now,  alas  !  is  o’er. 

No  favourite  lover  hovers  near  thy  door, 

To  breathe  the  tender  sigh,  how  lov’d,  how  dear. 
Or  pour  soft  flatt’ry  to  the  list’ning  ear; 

Thy  bright’ning  features  e’er  with  pleasure 
glow’d. 

When  the  soft  stream  of  adulation  flow’d ; 

But  ’tis  thy  sex’s  foible,  and  their  heart 
Is  oft  bewilder'd  by  the  faithless  art  ; 

Nor  theirs  alone,  but  manhood's  ’twill  entwine — 
All  with  submission  bend  at  flatt’ry’s  shrine. 
How  did  thy  beauty  canine  bosoms  fire, 

And  even  courage  to  the  weak  inspire ; 

But  rival  lovers  shall  no  more  contend, 

Or  court  thy  smiles  to  kind  compliance  bend  ; 
Their  arts  how  futile  !  coaxing,  fawning,  vain. 
For  not  more  chaste  could  Dian’s  self  remain. 

Tom  from  thy  native  clime  by  strangers’  hands, 
A  refuge  found  in  fair  Britannia’s  lands  ; 

There  were  thy  days  with  endless  comforts  blest, 
No  care  e’er  harass’d,  ne’er  by  toil  deprest, 

Nor  want's  chill  hand,  or  stern  coercive  pow’r. 
But  kind  indulgence  mark’d  thy  latest  hour ; 
Heedless  of  man’s  debate,  or  mundane  strife. 
Thirteen  bright  summers  view’d  thy  happy  life , 
Nature  no  longer  could  her  pow'rs  command. 
But  peaceful  sank  beneath  Death’s  icy  hand. 

’Tis  a  chief  duty  man  to  creatures  owe. 

To  render  sweet  the  little  life  they  know ; 

One  narrow  circle  doth  their  joys  impart, 

No  future  prospect  cheers  the  quiv’ring  heart ; 
Here  is  the  human  hope  !  the  Christian’s  stay  ! 
Th’  effulgent  rays  illume  the  setting  day, 

While  heavenly  Seraphim  attendant  near, 

Waft  the  freed  spirit  to  a  brighter  sphere. 

But  the  last  moments  of  th’  expiring  mute — 
Eternal  death  !  the  struggle  how  acute  ! 

Did  not  that  Pow’a  which  limits  thus  the  chain. 
Denying  reason,  mitigate  the  pain. 

Cl  avis. 


LITERAL  SIGNIFICATION  OF 
THEi  PRINCIPAL  MALE  AND 
FEMALE  CHRISTIAN  NAMES. 

WITH  THE  LANGUAGES  FROM  WHICH 
THEY  ARE  DERIVED. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Aaron,  Hebrew ,  a  mountain. 

Abel,  Heb.  vanity. 

Abraham,  Ileb.  the  father  of  many. 
Absalom,  Heb.  the  father’s  peace. 
Achilles,  Greek ,  a  freer  from  pain. 
Adam,  Heb.  red  earth. 

Adolphus,  Saxon,  happiness  and  help. 
Adrian,  Latin ,  helper. 

Alfege,  Sax.  always  merry. 

Alan,  British ,  swift  like  a  greyhound. 
Albert,  Sax.  all  bright. 

Aldred,  Sax.  the  dread  of  all. 
Alexander,  Gr.  a  helper  of  men. 

Alfred,  Sax.  all  peace. 
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Alfric,  German ,  all  rich, 

Alphonso,  Gothic ,  our  help. 

Alwin,  Sax.  winning  all. 

Ambrose,  Gr.  immortal. 

Amos,  Heb.  a  burden. 

Andrew,  Gr.  sourageous. 

Andronicus,  Gr.  a  conqueror  of  men. 
Anselm,  Ger.  a  defender. 

Anthony,  Lat.  flourishing. 

Apelles,  Gr.  not  black  at  all. 

Archibald,  Ger.  a  bold  observer. 

Arnold,  Ger.  a  maintainer  of  honour. 
Arthur,  Brit,  a  strong  man. 

Auo-ustii^  |"  ^at‘  venera^^e5  gran<k 
Baldwin,  Ger.  a  bold  winner. 

Bardulph,  Ger.  a  famous  helper. 
Barnaby,  Heb.  a  prophet’s  son. 
Bartholomew,  Heb.  the  son  of  him  who 
made  the  waters  to  rise. 

Basil,  Gr.  kindly. 

Beaumont,  French ,  a  pretty  mount. 
Bede,  Sax.  prayer.  / 

Beavis,  Fr.  fair  to  look  upon. 

Benjamin,  Heb.  the  son  of  a  right  hand. 
Bennet,  Lat.  blessed. 

Bernard,  Ger.  bear’s  heart. 

Bertram,  Ger.  fair,  illustrious. 

Blase,  Gr.  sprouting  forth. 

Bonaventure,  Italian ,  good  adventure. 
Boniface,  Lat.  a  well-doer. 

Brian,  Fr.  having  a  thundering  voice. 
Cadwallader,  Brit,  valiant  in  war. 

Cassar,  Lat.  adorned  with  hair. 

Caleb,  Heb.  a  dog. 

Cecil,  Lat.  dim  sighted. 

Charles,  Ger.  noble  spirited. 
Christopher,  Gr.  bearing  Christ. 
Clement,  Lat.  mild  tempered. 

Conrade,  Ger.  able  counsel. 

Constantine,  Lat.  resolute. 

Crispin,  Lat.  having  curled  locks. 
Cuthbert,  Sax.  known  famously. 

Daniel,  Heb.  God  is  judge. 

David,  Heb.  wrell  beloved. 

Demetrius,  Gr.  sprung  from  the  earth. 
Denis,  Gr.  belonging  to  the  god  of  wine. 
Dunstan,  Sax.  most  high. 

Edgar,  Sax.  happy  honour. 

Edmund,  Sax.  happy  peace. 

Edward,  Sax.  happy  keeper. 

Edwin,  Sax.  happy  conqueror. 

Egbert,  Sax.  ever  bright. 

Eleazar,  Heb.  the  God  of  help. 

Eldred,  Sax.  terrible. 

Elijah,  Heb.  God,  the  Lord. 

Elisha,  Heb .  the  salvation  of  God. 
Emmanuel,  Heb.  God  with  us. 

Enoch,  Heb.  instructed  or  dedicated. 
Ephraim,  Heb.  fruitful. 

Erasmus,  Gr.  lovely,  worthy  to  be  loved. 
Ernest,  Gr.  earnest,  serious. 

Esau,  Heb.  completed. 

Ethelbald,  Sax.  nobly  bold. 

Ethelbert,  Sax.  nobly  bright. 


Ethelfred,  Sax.  noble  peace. 

Ethelfred,  Sax.  noble  in  counsel 
Ethelstan,  Sax.  a  noble  jewel. 
Ethelwald,  Sax.  a  noble  keeper. 
Ethelwold,  Sax.  a  noble  governor. 

Evan  or  Ivon,  Brit,  the  same  as  John. 
Everard,  Ger.  well  reported. 

Eugene,  Gr.  nobly  descended,  g 
Eusebius,  Gr.  religious. 

Eustace,  Gr.  standing  firm. 

Ezekiel,  Heb.  the  strength  of  God. 
Ezra,  Heb.  a  helper. 

Felix,  Lat.  happy. 

Ferdinand,  Ger.  pure  peace. 

Fortunatus,  Lat.  happy. 

Francis,  Ger.  free. 

Frederic,  Ger.  rich  peace. 

Gabriel,  Heb.  the  strength  of  God. 
Geoffery,  Ger.  joyful. 

George,  Gr.  a  husbandman. 

Gerard,  Sax.  all  towardliness. 

German,  Lat.  a  near  kinsman. 

Gervase,  Ger.  all  sure. 

Gideon,  Heb.  a  breaker. 

Gilbert,  Sax.  bright  as  gold. 

Giles,  Gr.  a  little  goat. 

Godard,  Ger.  a  godly  disposition. 
Godrey,  Ger.  God’s  peace. 

Godwin,  Ger.  victorious  in  God. 
Griffith,  Brit,  having  great  faith. 

Guy,  Fr.  the  misletoe  shrub. 

Hannibal,  Punic ,  a  gracious  lord. 
Harold,  Sax.  a  champion. 

Hector,  Gr.  a  stout  defender. 

Henry,  Ger.  a  rich  lord. 

Herbert,  Ger.  a  bright  lord. 

Hercules,  Gr.  the  glory  of  Hera  or  Juno 
Hezekiah,  Heb.  cleaving  to  the  Lord. 
Hilary,  Lat.  merry,  cheerful. 

Horatio,  Ital.  worthy  to  be  beheld. 
Howel,  Brit,  sound,  or  whole. 

Hubert,  Ger.  a  bright  colour. 

Hugh,  Dutch ,  high,  lofty. 

Humphrey,  Ger.  domestic  peace. 

Jacob,  Heb.  a  supplanter. 

James  or  Jacques,  beguiling. 

Ingram,  Ger.  of  angelic  purity.  * 
Joab,  Heb.  fatherhood. 

Job.  Heb.  sorrowing. 

Joel,  Heb.  acquiescing. 

John,  Heb.  the  grace  of  the  Lord. 
Jonah,  Heb.  a  dove. 

Jonathan,  Heb.  the  gift  of  the  Lord. 
Joscelin,  Ger.  just. 

Joseph,  Heb.  addition. 

Josias,  Heb.  the  fire  of  the  Lord. 
Joshua,  Heb.  a  Saviour. 

Isaac,  Heb.  laughter. 

Israel,  Heb.  prevailing  with  God. 
Judah,  Heb.  confession. 

Kenard,  Sax.  of  a  kind  nature. 

Kenelm,  Sax.  a  defence  of  his  kindred. 
Lambert.  Sax.  a  fair  lamb. 

Lancelot,  Spanishy  a  little  lance. 
Laurence,  Lat.  crowned  with  laurel 
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Lazarus,  Heb.  destitute  of  help. 
Leonard,  Ger.  like  a  lion. 

Leopold,  Ger.  defending  the  people. 
Lewellin,  Brit,  like  a  lion. 

Lewis,  Fr.  the  defender  of  the  people. 
Lionel,  Lai.  a  little  lion. 

Ix)dowic,  Sax.  the  defence  of  the  people. 
Lucius,  Lat.  shining. 

Luke,  Gr.  a  wood  or  grove. 

Malachi,  Heb.  my  messenger. 

Mark,  Lat.  a  hammer. 

Marmaduke,  Ger.  a  mighty  duke  or  lord. 
Martin,  Lat.  martial. 

Matthew,  Heb.  a  gift  or  present. 
Maurice,  Lat.  sprung  of  a  Moor. 
Meredith,  Brit,  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 
Michael,  Heb.  who  is  like  God  ? 
Morgan,  Brit,  a  mariner. 

Moses,  Heb.  drawn  out. 

Narcissus,  Gr.  a  daffodil. 

Nathaniel,  Heb.  the  gift  of  God. 

Neal,  Fr.  somewhat  black. 

Nicolas,  Gr.  victorious  over  the  people. 
Noel,  Fr.  belonging  to  one’s  nativity. 
Norman,  Fr.  one  born  in  Normandy. 
Obadiah,  Heb.  the  servant  of  the  Lord. 
Oliver,  Lat.  an  olive. 

Orlando,  Ital.  counsel  for  the  land. 
Osmund,  Sax.  house  peace. 

Oswald,  Sax.  ruler  of  a  house. 

Owen,  Brit,  well  descended. 

Patrick,  Lat.  a  nobleman. 

Paul,  Lat.  small,  little.  " 

Percival,  Fr.  a  place  in  France. 
Peregrine,  Lat.  outlandish. 

Peter,  Gr.  a  rock  or  stone. 

Philemon,  Gr.  saluting. 

Philip,  Gr.  a  lover  of  horses. 

Phineas,  Heb.  of  bold  countenance. 
Ptolemy,  Gr.  mighty  in  war. 

Quintin,  Lat.  belonging  to  five. 

.Ralph,  contracted  from  Radolph,  or 
Randal  or  Ranulph,  Sax.  pure  help. 
Raymund,  Ger.  quiet  peace. 

Reuben,  Heb.  the  son  of  vision. 
Reynold,  Ger.  a  lover  of  purity. 
Richard,  Sax.  powerful. 

Robert,  Ger.  famous  in  counsel. 

Roger,  Ger.  strong  counsel. 

Rowland,  Ger.  counsel  for  the  land. 
Rufus,  Lat.  reddish.  -  „ 

Solomon,  Heb.  peaceable. 

Samson,  Heb.  a  little  son. 

Samuel,  Heb.  heard  by  God. 

Saul,  Heb.  desired, 

Sebastian,  Gr.  to  be  reverenced. 

Simeon,  Heb.  hearing. 

Simon,  Heb.  obedient. 

Stephen,  Gr.  a  crown  or  garland. 
Swithin,  Sax.  very  high. 

Thaddeus,  Syriac ,  a  breast. 

Theobald,  Sax.  bold  over  the  people. 
Theodore,  Gr.  the  gift  of  God. 
Theodosius,  Gr.  given  of  God. 
Theophilus,  Gr.  a  lover  of  God. 


Thomas,  Heb.  a  twin. 

Thurstan,  Ger.  faithful. 

Timothy,  Gr.  a  fearer  of  God. 

Toby  or  Tobias,  Heb.  the  goodness  of 
the  Lord. 

Tristram,  Lat.  sorrowful. 

Valentine,  Lat.  powerful. 

Vincent,  Lat.  conquering. 

Vivian,  Lat.  living. 

Urbane,  Lat.  courteous. 

Walter,  Ger.  a  wood  master. 

Walwin,  Ger.  a  conqueror. 

William,  Ger.  defending  many. 
Zaccheus,  Syr.  innocent. 

Zachary,  Heb.  remembering  the  Lord. 
Zebedee,  Syr.  having  an  inheritance. 
Zedekiah,  Heb.  the  justice  of  the  Lord. 

Abigail,  Heb.  the  father’s  joy. 

Adeline,  Ger.  a  princess. 

Agatha,  Gr.  good. 

Agnes,  Gr.  chaste. 

Alethea,  Gr.  the  truth. 

Althea,  Gr.  hunting. 

Alice,  Alicia,  Ger.  noble. 

Amy,  Amelia,  Fr.  a  beloved. 

Anna,  Anne,  or  Hannah,  Heb.  gracious. 
Arabella,  Lat.  a  fair  altar. 

Aureola,  Lat.  like  gold. 

.Barbara,  Lat.  foreign  or  strange. 
Beatrice,  Lat.  making  happy. 

Benedicta,  Lat.  blessed. 

Bernice,  Gr.  bringing  victory. 

Bertha,  Gr.  bright  or  famous. 

Blanche,  Fr.  fair. 

Bona,  Lat.  good. 

Bridget,  Irish,  shining  bright. 
Cassandra,  Gr.  a  reformer  of  men. 
Catharine,  Gr.  pure  or  clean. 

Charity,  Gr.  love,  bounty. 

Charlotte,  Fr.  all  noble. 

Caroline,  feminine  of  Carolus ,  the  Latin 
of  Charles ,  noble  spirited. 

Chloe,  Gr.  a  green  herb. 

Christiana,  Gr.  belonging  to  Christ. 
Cecilia,  Lat.  from  Cecil. 

Cicely,  a  corruption  of  Cecilia. 

Clara,  Lat.  clear  or  bright. 

Constance,  Lat.  constant. 

Damaris,  Gr.  a  little  wife.  5'| 

Deborah,  Heb.  a  bee..  m 

Diana,  Gr.  Jupiter’s  daughter. 

Dorcas,  Gr.  a  wild  roe. 

Dorothy,  Gr.  the  gift  of  God. 

Drusilla,  Gr.  dewy  eyes. 

Dulsabella,  Lat.  sweet  and  fair. 

Eadith,  Sax.  happiness. 

Eleanor,  Sax.  all  fruitful 
7liza,  Elizabeth,  Heb.  the  oath  of  God. 
Emily,  corrupted  from  Amelia. 

Emma,  Ger.  a  nurse. 

Esther,  Hesther,  Heb.  secret. 

Eve,  Heb.  causing  life. 

Eunice,  Gr.  fair  victory. 

Eudoia,  Gr.  prospering  in  the  way. 
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Frances,  Ger.  free. 

Gertrude,  Ger.  all  truth. 

Grace,  Lat.  favour. 

Hagar,  Heb.  a  stranger. 

Helena,  Gr.  alluring. 

Jane,  softened  from  Joan ,  or 
Janne,  the  feminine  of  John. 

Janet,  Jeannette,  little  Jane. 

Joyce,  Fr.  pleasant. 

Isabella,  Span,  fair  Eliza. 

Judith,  Heb.  praising. 

Julia,  Juliana,  feminine  of  Julias. 
Kunigunda,  Ger.  the  king’s  favour. 
Lettice,  1 


Letitia,  f 


Lat.  joy  or  gladness. 

Lois,  Gr.  better. 

Lucretia,  Lat.  a  chaste  Roman  lady. 
Lucy,  Lat.  feminine  of  Lucius. 
Lydia,  Gr.  descended  from  Lud. 
Mabel,  Lat.  lovely. 

Maudl'™6’ }  ^ 

Margaret,  Ger.  a  pearl. 

Martha,  Heb.  bitterness. 

Mary,  Heb.  bitter. 

Madlda,  }  Gr ■  a  l3d?  of  honour- 
Melieent,  Fr.  sweet  as  honey. 

Mercy,  English ,  compassion.  . 
Mildred,  Sax.  speaking  mild. 

Nest,  Brit,  the  same  as  Agnes. 
Nicola,  Gr.  feminine  of  Nicolas. 
Olympia,  Gr.  heavenly. 

Orabilis,  Lat.  to  be  entreated. 

Pam  el,  or  Petronilla,  little  Peter. 
Patience,  Lat.  bearing  patiently. 
Paulina,  Lat.  feminine  of  Paulinus. 
Penelope,  Gr.  a  turkey. 

Persis,  Gr.  a  destroying. 

Philadelphia,  Gr.  brotherly  love. 
Philippa,  Gr.  feminine  of  Philip. 
Phoebe,  Gr.  the  light  of  life. 

Phyllis,  Gr.  a  green  bough. 

Priscilla,  Lat.  somewhat  old. 
Prudence,  Lat.  discretion. 

Psyche,  Gr.  the  soul. 

Rachel,  Heb.  a  lamb. 

Rebecca,  Heb.  fat  or  plump. 

Rhode,  Gr.  a  rose. 

Rosamund,  Sax.  rose  of  peace. 

Rosa,  Lat.  a  rose. 

Rosecleer,  Eng.  a  fair  rose. 

Rosabella,  Ital.  a  fair  rose. 

Ruth,  Heb.  trembling. 

Sabina,  Lat.  sprung  from  the  Sabines. 
Salome,  Heb.  perfect. 

Sapphira,  Gr.  like  a  sapphire  stone. 
Sarah,  Heb.  a  princess. 

Sibylla,  Gr.  the  counsel  of  God. 
Sophia,  Gr.  wisdom. 

Soppronia,  Gr.  of  a  sound  mind. 
Susan,  Susanna,  Heb.  a  lily. 

Tabitha,  Syr .  a  roe. 

Temperance,  Lat.  moderation. 
Theodosia,  Gr.  given  by  God. 


Tryphosa,  Gr.  delicious. 

Tryphena,-  Gr.  delicate. 

Vida,  Erse ,  feminine  of  David . 
Ursula,  Lat.  a  female  bear. 

Walburg,  Sax.  gracious. 

Winifred,  Sax.  winning  peace. 
Zenobia,  Gr.  the  life  of  Jupiter. 

Clavis. 


ON  FIRST  SEEING  THE  PICTURE  OF  A. 

DEAD  GIRL 

BY  T.  K.  HERVEY,  ESQ. 

The  same — and,  old,  how  beautiful ! — the  same 
As  memory  meets  thee  through  the  mist  of 
years !  ! 

Love’s  roses  on  thy  cheek,  and  feeling’s  flame 
Lightening  an  eye  unchang’d  in  all  hut  tears  ! 
Upon  thy  sever’d  lips  the  very  smile 
Remember’d  well,  the  sunlight  of  my  youth ; 
Rut  now  the  shadow  that  would  steal  the  while, 
To  dim  its  brightness,  and  to  mock  its  truth ; 
Once  more  I  see  thee  as  I  saw  thee  last, 

The  last  restor’d — the  vision  of  the  past ! 

How  like  to  what  thou  wert,  and  art  not  now  ! 

Yet,  oh,  how  more  resembling  what  thou  art ! 
There  dwells  no  cloud  upon  thy  pictur’d  brow. 
As  sorrow  sits  no  longer  in  thy  heart ; 

Gone  where  its  very  wishes  are  at  rest. 

And  all  its  throbbings  hush  d  and  achings 
heal’d  ; 

I  gaze  ’till  half  I  deem  thee  to  my  breast 
In  thine  immortal  loveliness  reveal’d, 

And  see  thee,  as  in  some  permitted  dream, 
There  where  thou  art,  what  here  thou  dost  but 
seem ! 

I  lov'd  thee  passing  well — thou  wert  a  beam 
Of  pleasant  beauty  on  this  stormy  sea. 

With  just  so  much  of  mirth  as  might  redeem 
Man  from  the  musings  of  his  misery ; 

Yet  ever  pensive,  like  a  thing  from  home  ! 

Lovely  and  lonely  as  a  single  star  ! 

But  kind  and  true  to  me,  as  thou  hadst  come 
From  thine  own  element,  so  very  far, 

Only  to  be  a  cynosure  to  eyes 

Now  sickening  at  the  sunshine  of  the  skies. 

It  wTere  a  crime  to  weep —  ’tis  none  to  kneel. 

As  now  I  kneel  before  this  type  of  thee. 

And  worship  her  who  taught  my  soul  to  feel 
Such  worship  is  not.  vain  idolatry  ! 

Thou  wert  my  spirit’s  spirit,  aDd  thou  art. 
Though  this  be  all  of  thee,  time  hath  not  reft. 
Save  the  old  thoughts  that  hang  about  the  heart. 
Like  wither’d  leaves  that  many  storms  hath 
left ; 

I  turn  from  living  looks,  the  cold,  the  dull, 

To  any  trace  of  thee,  the  lost,  the  beautiful ! 

Broken  and  bow’d,  and  wasted  with  regret, 

I  gaze  ana  weep — why  do  I  weep  alone  ? 

I  would  not,  would  not  if  I  could,  forget — 

But  I  am  all  remembrance — it  hath  grown 
My  very  being  !— will  she  never  speak  ? 

The  lips  are  parted,  and  the  braided  hair 
Seems  as  it  wav’d  upon  her  brighten’d  cheek, 
And  smile,  and  everything,  but  breath,  are 
there ! 

Oh,  for  the  voice  that  I  have  staid  to  hear. 

Only  in  dreams,  so  many  a  lonely  year  ' 
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It  will  not  be;  away,  bright  cheat,  away  ! 

Cold,  far  too  cold  to  love  1— thy  look  grows 
strange ; 

I  want  the  thousand  thoughts  tlmt  used  to  play, 
Like  lights  and  shadowings,  in  chequer’d 
change ; 

That  smile  ! —  1  know  thou  art  not  like  her  now — 
Within  her  land,  where’er  it  be,  of  light, 

She  smiles  not  w  hile  a  cloud  is  on  my  brow  ; 

When  will  it  pass  away,  this  heavy  night ! 

Oh  !  will  the  cool  clear  morning  never  come. 
And  light  me  to  her  in  her  spirit’s  home  ! 

J. 


MOST  DREADFUL  SHIPWRECK. 

The  annals  of  shipwiecks,  fertile  as  they 
ate  in  heart-rending  narratives  in  all  the 
varieties  of  woe  and  suffering,  scarcely 
present  an  instance  of  a  calamity  of  the 
sort  more  melancholy,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  revolting,  than  the  loss  last 
month  of  the  Frances  Mary,  a  ship  of 
398  tons,  of  and  from  St.  John’s,  New 
Brunswick,  belonging  to  C'apt.  Patterson, 
and  consigned  to  Campbell  and  Machie, 
of  Liverpool.  This  vessel  was  disco¬ 
vered  on  the  7th  of  the  present  month  in 
lat.  44.  43.  N.  and  long.  21.  57-  W.  by 
the  Blonde,  Lord  Byron,  on  her  return 
from  the  Sandwich  islands.  The  Frances 
and  Mary  was  a  complete  wreck  and 
water-logged,  and  only  kept  afloat  by  her 
cargo  of  timber;  her  main-mast  and  main- 
topsail-yard  were  the  only  spars  standing, 
and  all  her  boats  were  washed  away.  It 
seldom  falls  to  our  lot  to  have  to  record 
such  unparalleled  and  unheard-of  suffer¬ 
ings  as  those  which  the  unfortunate  beings 
of  this  melancholy  and  heart-rending  cir¬ 
cumstance  have  gone  through.  Two 
hours  did  not  elapse  from  the  shipping 
the  first  sea,  till  the  whole  of  the  crew 
and  passengers,  in  all  sixteen  souls,  were 
compelled  to  get  up  in  the  main-top  with 
only  a  few  pounds  of  biscuit,  where  they 
remained  five  days  ;  with  the  remainder 
of  their  scanty  stock  of  bread  they  kept 
themselves  in  existence  five  days  more, 
when,  horrible  to  relate,  the  cravings  of 
nature,  scarcely  supplied  in  any  one  way 
for  the  space  of  ten  days,  compelled  them 
to  live  on  the  corpses  of  their  deceased  fel¬ 
low  sufferers ,  and  drink  their  blood ,  and 
thus  for  the  space  of  twenty-two  days 
they  ’subsisted  in  this  horrible  manner. 
When  they  were  picked  up,  their  number 
was  reduced  to  six  J.  Kendall  (mas¬ 
ter),  and  his  wife  ;  John  Clarke  (mate); 
John  Wilson  (carpenter)  ;  a  seaman  of 
the  name  of  Mac  Intire,  and  a  young  wo¬ 
man,  a  passenger,  named  Ann  Saunders. 
They  were  in  the  most  deplorable  situa¬ 
tion  when  taken  on  board  the  Blonde, 
some  of  them  being  scarcely  able  to  move, 
and  all  being  reduced  to  mere  skeletons. 
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It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive,  much 
less  to  describe,  the  intensity  of  suffering 
these  unfortunate  individuals  must  have 
gone  through.  The  following  melan¬ 
choly  narrative  of  the  occurrences  on  board 
the  Frances  and  Mary  is  written  by  one 
of  the  survivors  of  this  dire  calamity,  and 
is  given  in  his  own  technical  manner  : — 
u  Sailed  from  St.  John’s  Jan.  18. — 
Strong  gales  from  W.N.W.  which  carried 
away  the  main. top-mast  and  mizen-mast 
head  ;  hove  to  ;  got  boats’  sails  in  the 
main-rigging,  to  keep  the  ship  to  the 
wind.  At  1 1  p.  m.  shipped  a  heavy  sea, 
which  washed  away  the  cabouse,  jolly- 
boat,  and  disabled  five  men — Feb.  2. 
Cleared  away  the  wreck,  and  made  sail 
before  the  wind ;  strong  breezes — Feb. 

5,  11  a.  M.  Strong  gales,  with  a  heavy 
sea — clewed  the  sails  \ip,  and  hove  to— 
head  to  the  southward  ;  shipped  a  sea, 
which  carried  away  the  long  boat,  com¬ 
panion,  tiller,  unshipped  the  rudder,  the 
best  bower  chain,  and  washed  a  man  over¬ 
board,  who  was  afterwards  saved.  At 
11,10.  another  heavy  sea  struck  us,  which 
stove  our  stern  in.  Cut  away  our  fore¬ 
mast,  and  both  bower  anchors,  to  keep 
the  ship  to  the  wind  ;  employed  in  get¬ 
ting  what  provisions  we  could — by  knock¬ 
ing  the  bow  port  out,  saved  fifty  pounds 
of  bread  and  five  pounds  of  cheese,  which 
we  stowed  in  the  main-top  ;  got  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  wife  and  female  passenger  up,  whilst 
we  were  clearing  away  below,  lightening 
the  ship  ;  most  of  the  people  slept  in  the 
top  ;  at  day-light  found  Patrick  Cooney 
hanging  by  his  legs  from  the  catharpins, 
dead,  from  fatigue  ;  committed  his  body 
to  the  deep. — Feb.  6,  at  8  a.m.  Saw  a 
strange  sail  standing  toward  us  ;  made 
signal  of  distress  ;  stranger  spoke  us,  and 
remained  in  company  twenty-four  hours, 
but  received  no  assistance,  the  American 
making  an  excuse  that  the  sea  was  runr 
ning  too  high.  Made  a  tent  of  spare 
canvass  on  the  forecastle  ;  put  the  people 
on  a  short  allowance  of  a’  quarter  of  a 
biscuit  a  day — Feb.  8.  Saw  a  brig  to 
leeward  ;  strong  gales — Feb.  9,  10  a.m, 
Observed  the  same  vessel  to  windward  ; 
made  the  signal  of  distress ;  stranger  bore 
up  and  shewed  American  colours. — Feb. 

10.  He  spoke  us,  asking  how  long  we 
had  been  in  that  situation,  and  what  we 
intended  to  do,  if  we  intended  leaving  the 
ship  ? — Answered  yes  ;  he  then  asked  if 
we  had  any  rigging  ? — answered  yes  ; 
night  coming  on,  and  blowing  hard,  saw 
no  more  of  the  stranger  ;  suffered  much 
from  hunger  and  thirst. — On  about  Feb. 

11.  Saw  a  large  ship  to  the  Northward  ; 
did  not  speak  her;  wore  head  to  the 
Northward  ;  at  this  time  all  our  provi¬ 
sions  were  out;  suffered  much  from  hun- 
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ger,  having  received  no  nourishment  for 
nine  days  ! — Feb.  21.  Departed  this  life, 
James  Clarke  (seaman);  read  prayers, 
and  committed  his  body  to  the  deep  ;  we 
were  at  this  time  on  half  a  gill  of  water 
a-day,  and  suffering  much  from  hunger ; 
during  the  whole  period  of  being  on  the 
wrebk  we  were  wet  from  top  to  toe.- — • 
Feb.  22.  John  Wilson  (seaman)  died,  at 
10  a.m.  ;  preserved  the  body  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  ;  cut  him  up  in  quarters,  washed 
them  overboard,  and  hung  them  on  pins, 
—Feb.  23.  J.  Moore  died,  and  was  thrown 
overboard,  having  eaten  part  of  him,  such 
as  the  liver  and  heart. — From  this  date 
to  Saturday,  the  5th  of  hi  arch,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  number  perished  from  hunger  : — - 
Henry  Davis  (a  Welsh  boy);  Alexander 
Kelly,  seaman  ;  John  Jones,  apprentice 
boy,  nephew  of  the  owner  ;  James  Frier, 
cook;  Daniel  Jones,  seaman ;  John  Hut¬ 
chinson,  seaman ;  and  John  Jones,  a  boy : 
threw  the  last  named  overboard,  his  blood 
being  bitter ;  also,  James  Frier,  who  was 
working  his  passage  home  under  a  pro¬ 
mise  of  marriage  to  Ann  Saunders,  the 
female  passenger,  who  attended  on  the 
master’s  wife,  and  who,  when  she  heard 
of  Frier’s  death,  shrieked  a  loud  yell,  then 
snatching  a  cup  from  Clerk  (mate),  cut 
her  late  intended  husband’s  throat,  and 
drank  his  blood,  insisting  that  she  had 
the  greatest  right  to  it ;  a  scuffle  ensued, 
and  the  heroine  [the  words  of  the  narra¬ 
tor]  got  the  better  of  her  adversary,  and 
then  allowed  him  to  drink  one  cup  to  her 
two  ! — Feb.  26.  On  or  about  this  day  an 
English  brig  hove  in  sight ;  hoisted  the 
ensign^  downward  ;  stranger  hauled  his 
wind  towards  us,  and  hauled  his  foresail 
up  when  abreast  of  us,  kept  his  course, 
about  one  mile  distance,  set  his  foresail, 
and  we  soon  lost  sight  of  him;  fresh 
breeze,  with  a  little  rain ;  the  sea  quite 
smooth,  but  he  went  off,  having  shewn 
English  colours ;  had  he  at  this  time 
taken  us  off  the  wreck,  much  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  dreadful  suffering  would  have 
been  spared  us. — March  7-  His  Majesty’s 
ship  Blonde  came  in  sight,  and  to  our  re¬ 
lief,  in  lat.  44.  43.  N.  long.  21.  57«  W. 
Words  are  quite  inadequate  to  express 
our  feelings,  as  well  as  those  which  Lord 
Byron  and  our  deliverers  most  evidently 
possessed,  when  they  found  they  had  come 
to  rescue  six  of  their  fellow-creatures  (two 
of  them  females)  from  a  most  awful, 
lingering,  but  certain  death.  It  came  on 
to  blow  during  the  night  a  fresh  gale, 
which  would,  no  doubt,  have  swept  us 
all  overboard.  Lieutenant  Gambier  came 
in  the  ship’s  cutter,  to  bring  us  from  the 
wreck,  he  observed  to  us,  u  you  have  yet, 
I  perceive,  fresh  meat,”  to  which  we 
were  compelled  to  reply,  “  No,  Sir,  it 


is  part  of  a  man,  one  of  our  unfortunate 
crew  !— it  was  our  intention  to  put  our¬ 
selves  on  an  allowance  even  of  this  food, 
this  evening,  had  not  you  come  to  our 
relief.”  Tbe  master’s  wife,  who  under¬ 
went  all  the  most  horrid  sufferings  which 
the  human  understanding  can  imagine, 
bore  them  much  better  than  could  pos¬ 
sibly  have  been  expected.  She  is  now, 
although  much  emaciated,  a  respectable, 
good-looking  woman,  about  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  and  the  mother  of  a  boy 
seven  years  of  age.  But  what  must  have 
been  the  extremity  of  want  to  which  she 
was  driven,  when  she  ate  the  brains  of 
one  of  the  apprentices,  saying  it  was  the 
most  delicious  thing  she  ever  tasted  !  and 
it  is  still  more  melancholy  to  relate,  the 
person  whose  brains  she  thus  was  forced 
by  hunger  to  eat,  had  been  three  times 
wrecked  before,  but  was  providentially 
picked  up  by  a  vessel,  after  being  two- 
and-twenty  days  on  the  wreck,  water- 
'  logged  ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  he 
perished,  having  survived  similar  suffer¬ 
ings  for  a  space  of  twenty-nine  days,  and 
then  became  food  for  his  remaining  ship¬ 
mates  !  Ann  Saunders,  the  other  fe¬ 
male,  had  more  strength  in  her  calamity 
than  most  of  the  men  :  she  performed 
the  duty  of  cutting  up  and  cleaning  the 
dead  bodies,  keeping  two  knives  in  her 
monkey  jacket ;  and  when  the  breath  was 
announced  to  have  flown,  she  would 
sharpen  her  knives,  bleed  the  deceased  in 
the  neck,  drink  his  blood,  and  cut  him 
up  as  usual.  From  want  of  water,  those 
who  perished  drank  their  own  urine  and 
salt  water  :  they  became  foolish,  crawl¬ 
ing  upon  their  hands  round  the  deck 
(when  they  could),  and  died  generally 
raving  mad.”  Of  the  survivors  at  the 
time  they  were  so  unexpectedly  rescued 
by  the  Blonde,  it  may  be  said  in  the 
language  of  Milton, 

“Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans !  des¬ 
pair 

Tended  them— 

And  over  them  triumphant.  Death  his  dart 

Shook,  but  delayed  to  strike,  though  oft  in¬ 
voked 

With  vow's,  as  their  chief  good,  and  final 
hope.* 


FUNERAL  OBSEQUIES  OF  THE 
KING  AND  QUEEN  OF  THE 
SANDWICH  ISLANDS,  IN 
r  THEIR  OWJtf  COUNTRY.* 

The  melancholy  circumstance  of  the 
King  and  Queen  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 

*  The  most  ample  details  connected  with  this 
event  will  he  found  in  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Mirk  oil. 
No-  XCV.  contains  a  full  description  of  the  Sand- 
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dying  in  Ijondon,  in  1824,  while  on  a 
visit  to  this  country,  must  be  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  all  our  readers.  It  may 
also  be  remarked,  that  after  the  bodies  of 
the  royal  pair  had  remained  some  days 
in  St.  Martin’s  church  in  the  Fields,  the 
Blonde  frigate,  commanded  by  Lord 
Byron,  the  successor  in  the  title  to  the 
great  bard,  was  appointed  to  convey  their 
remains,  with  the  chiefs  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  the  King  and  Queen  to  England, 
back  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The 
Blonde  left  England  in  the  autumn  of 
1824.  On  her  arrival  at  Valparaiso,  Mr. 
Charlton,  Consul-General  of  the  Islands 
in  the  Pacific,  was  sent  forward  to  Woa- 
hoo,  to  announce  the  death  of  the  King 
and  Queen,  and  the  expected  arrival  of 
the  Blonde,  with  the  bodies.  It  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  remarkable  circumstance  by 
the  natives,  that  just  previous  to  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  Mr.  Charlton’s  arrival  at  Woa- 
hoo,  certain  natural  phenomena — such  as 
the  extraordinary  overflowing  and  reces¬ 
sion  of  the  tide,  an  eclipse  of  the  moon, 
&c.  had  taken  place,  which  impressed 
them  with  a  belief  that  some  fatality 
had  happened  to  the  King  or  Queen  ;  si¬ 
milar  occurrences  being  observed  when 
Tamahama  the  First  died — the  first  so¬ 
vereign  who  conquered  all  the  seven 
islands,  brought  them  under  one  govern¬ 
ment,  and  afterwards  ceded  them  to  Van¬ 
couver,  in  1784.  This  omen  or  presen¬ 
timent  was  confirmed  by  Mr.  Charlton’s 
arrival. 

When  the  Blonde  arrived  at  Honororu 
(the  anchorage  of  Woahoo)  in  May  last, 
she  was  immediately  saluted  by  nineteen 
guns  from  the  fort.  The  day  afterwards, 
Lord  Byron  and  all  his  officers  had  an 
audience  of  the  Regent  (Karaimoku,  the 
brother  of  Boki,  the  Governor,  who  came 
to  England),  at  his  house,  at  which  were 
delivered,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  heads 
of  the  nation,  the  presents  sent  out  by 
our  King. 

The  present  King  of  the  islands  is 
Kaukiauli,  a  lad  about  eleven  years  of 
age,  brother  of  Rio  Rio,  who  died  in 
England.  On  the  23rd  of  May  (four 
days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Blonde),  at 
eleven  a.  m.  the  bodies  of  the  King  and 
Queen  were  landed,  attended  by  Lord 
Byron  and  all  the  officers  of  the  Blonde, 
dressed  in  their  full  uniforms.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  boats  at  the  landing  point, 
they  were  placed  on  two  funeral  cars,  and 
drawn  by  native  chiefs  (about  forty  to 
each  car),  to  the  late  room  of  audience 

wich  Islands,  the  amusements,  habitations,  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  view 
of  the  King's  Palace;  and  in  Nos.  C1II.  and 
CIV.  will  be  found  every  interesting  particular 
relating  to  the  death  of  the  Kiug  and  Queen. 


belonging  to  the  Prince  Regent  j  the 
tomb-house  not  being  finished.  Kau¬ 
kiauli  (brother  of  the  late  King)  and  the 
Princess  Nahienarena  were  the  chief 
mourners,  supported  by  Lord  Byron  and 
the  British  Consul,  the  numerous  chiefs 
of  the  island,  and  the  officers  of  the 
Blonde,  formed  an  extensive  funeral 
cavalcade.  The  Blonde  continued  at  the 
island  about  six  weeks,  during  which 
Lord  Byron  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
chiefs,  who  gravely  deliberated  respecting 
the  succession  of  the  young  King  and 
Princess  to  the  throne  —  as  heretofore, 
might  had  constituted  right.  This  im¬ 
portant  matter  was,  however,  very  ami¬ 
cably  arranged,  the  heads  of  the  nation 
and  all  the  chiefs  expressing  their  earnest 
desire  to  conform  strictly  to  the  laws  of 
legitimacy  and  consanguinity. 

Lord  Byron  took  leave  of  the  King, 
Regent,  and  Chiefs,  and  fulfilled  the 
purpose  of  his  visits  to  the  islands,  in 
the  highest  degree  satisfactory  to  them, 
and  beneficial  to  the  country.  The  kind¬ 
ness,  gtace,  and  attentions  of  his  lord- 
ship  to  the  natives,  we  are  assured,  have 
made  the  most  favourable  impression  on 
them  of  the  English  character.  The 
Blonde  was  literally  laden  with  stock  and 
provisions  of  every  description,  by  the 
natives,  who  refused  payment  for  any 
thing  they  could  supply  the  ship. 

LORD  BYRON’S  VISIT  TO  THE  SAND¬ 
WICH  ISLANDS - MONUMENT  TO 

CAPTAIN  COOK, 

During  the  recent  visit  of  Lord  Byron 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  Blonde, 
after  leaving  the  remains  of  the  late  king 
and  queen  at  Woahoo,  his  Lordship  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Owyhee,  which  is  about  three 
days  run,  to  refit.  The  Blonde  anchored 
in  one  of  the  finest  bays  in  the  world 
(now  called  Byron  Bay)  which  Vancouver 
was  deterred  from  entering  by  a  coral 
rock  appearing  to  impede  the  entrance, 
but  which  actually  forms  its  principal  se¬ 
curity.  It  is  a  most  safe  position,  and 
its  rich  and  beautifully  varied  scenery,  has 
obtained  for  it  the  appellation  of  44  The 
Eden  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.”  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  bay  the  island  is 
in  the  highest  state  of  fertility ;  but  the 
natives  are  in  nearly  the  same  state  as 
they  were  when  Captain  Cook  discovered 
them  in  1779.  An  American  missionary 
had  arrived  there  about  six  months  since, 
whose  instructions  would,  no  doubt,  ad¬ 
vance  them  in  civilization,  as  those  of  his 
brethren  had  the  natives  of  Woahoo. 

Lord  Byron  afterwards  went  to  Kara- 
kokooa  Bay,  where  Captain  Cook  was  un¬ 
fortunately  killed.  Here  Lord  Byron 
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erected  a  humble,  simple  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  great  circumnavigator, 
not  on  the  spot  where  he  was  killed,  as 
that  was  found  impracticable,  it  being 
under  water,  but  where  his  body  was  cut 
up,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  about  a  mile 
from  the  shore.  The  natives  of  the 
islands  having  embraced  Christianity,  the 
Regent  gave  permission  to  Lord  Byron 
to  visit  the  sacred  sepulchre,  and  take 
therefrom  whatever  relics  of  their  former 
religion  he  wished  to  possess.  The  sanc¬ 
tuary  was  filled  with  their  various  gods — 
44  the  work  of  men’s  hands  ” — some  ma¬ 
nufactured  of  wicker-work  and  feathers, 
others  carved  of  wood,  with  numerous  ar¬ 
ticles  which  had  been  made  sacred  by 
being  offered  to  them,  in  acts  of  gratitude, 
for  success  in  fishing,  hunting,  and  the 
other  occupations  of  their  simple  life. 
But  the  article  that  most  struck  the  visit¬ 
ors,  as  remarkable,  was  an  English  con¬ 
secrated  drum.  The  temple  was  despoiled 
of  most  of  its  former  sacred  treasures, 
which  are  brought  to  England  in  the 
Blonde. 

The  Blonde  left  the  Sandwich  Islands 
to  proceed  to  Otaheite  ;  but  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  trade  winds,  she  could  not 
fetch  it  by  500  miles,  and  therefore  made 
a  direct  course  for  the  coast  of  Chili,  dur¬ 
ing  which  she  fell  in  with  Malden’s, 
Husbruck’s,  and  Parry’s  islands,  the  two 
former  uninhabited,  the  latter  only  known 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  and  ma,de 
a  wonderful  run  of  4,500  miles  in  three 
weeks,  and  7,693  miles  in  forty-nine 
days,  and  42,500  miles  in  3 1 8  days. 

The  dagger  with  which  Captain  Cook 
was  killed,  is  in  the  possession  of  a  lite¬ 
rary  gentleman  of  the  Blonde,  who  has 
collected  many  new,  interesting,  and  cu¬ 
rious  particulars  relative  to  his  death,  and 
of  the  past  history  of  these  interesting 
islanders. 
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HASTINGS. 

Hastings  is  so  well  known  to  every 
reader  of  English  history,  as  the  scene* 
of  action  which  decided  the  fate  of  our 
Saxon  ancestors,  and  placed  the  English 
crown  on  the  head  of  the  victorious  Wil¬ 
liam,  as  to  render  it  superfluous,  if  not 
presuming,  for  us  to  enlarge  upon  that 
subject. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
picturesque  valley,  on  the  sea-coast,  at 

1  *  The  two  armies  met  at  a  small  village  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hastings,  of  the  name  of  Epiton, 
since  called  Battle. 


the  eastern  extremity  of  the  county  of 
Sussex.  It  was  called  by  the  Saxons 
pajtinga  ceaptep,  the  latter  of  which 
words  signifies  a  town  or  castle,  and  owes 
its  origin,  according  to  Camden,  to  one 
Hasting,  a  Danish  pirate,  44  who,  where 
he  landed  for  booty,  built  sometimes  lit¬ 
tle  fortresses.”  In  this  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  he  is  not  supported  by  any  other 
author;  and  it  is  evident  that  there  was 
a  town  here  some  time  prior  to  that  pe¬ 
riod,  as  appears,  44  ex  Chronicis  Dova- 
rensis  Monasterii ,”  printed  in  Dugdale’s 
Monasticon,*{-  and  likewise  in  Leland’s 
Collectanea  ;  it  says,  that  when  Arvira- 
gus  threw  off  the  Roman  yoke,  he  for¬ 
tified  those  places  which  were  most  con¬ 
venient  for  their  invasion  ;  which  were 
doubtless  Richborough,  Walmer,  Dover, 
and  Hastings.  AncI  Sharon  Turner,  in 
his  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  informs 
us,  that  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  invaded 
Kent,  and  obtained  a  great  victory  at  Ot- 
ford  ;  and  that  he  also  attacked  the  Hes- 
tingi,  whom  it  is  most  probable  were  the 
inhabitants  of  Hastings.  This  supposi¬ 
tion  is  confirmed,  by  a  grant  of  land 
given  fey  Bertoaldus,  one  of  OfFa’s  ge¬ 
nerals,  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Dionisius. 
The  charter  runs  thus  ;  44  Concedo  etiam 
per  hujus  monumenta  Cartse,  ad  usus 
Monachorum  ibidem  Deo  famulantium, 
mess  possessionis  portus,  qui  sunt  in 
eadem  civitate  super  mare ;  f^astirtga# 
et  |!lcbCUjoeI,  cum  salinis  et  orani  integ- 
ritate  sua,  ut  sicut  ego  possidere  videor, 
sic  fratres  in  ipso  Monasterio  sanctorum 
martyrum  Deo  serventes  admodo  possi- 
deant  et  disponant,  et  pro  me  Deum  de- 
precari  dignentur.” £ 

Hastings,  till  within  this  few  years, 
principally  consisted  of  two  parallel 
streets,  separated  by  a  small  stream,  call¬ 
ed  the  Bourne.  In  the  time  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  this  town  was  of  such  import¬ 
ance,  that  during  the  reign  of  Athelstan, 
a.  D.  925,  there  was  a  mint  established 
here.  This  ancient  town,  however,  was 
totally  overwhelmed  by  tke  sea,  but  the 
precise  time  at  which  this  catastrophe 
happened  does  not  appear.  In  the  reign 
of  Richard  III.  the  French,  44  whilest 
they  were  busie  at  Winchelsey,  sent  part 
of  their  company  unto  Hastings,  where, 
finding  the  towne  almost  empty,  they 
burnt  it  ;”§  and  when  rebuilt,  it  was  di- 
f  Quod  quando  cepit  rebellare  Romanis ,  mu- 
niverit  terram  suam  multis  castris  et  munitioni- 
bus  et  precipice  super  maritima.  Hinc  veraciter 
conjicendum  est,  quod  ilia  loca  quae  facilius  pa- 
tebant  hostibus  firmaverat  diligentius ;  scilicet 

3£uIjehitrg,?^almmf2Bobar,  &  ?^as= 

teng.  — Dug/ dale's  Monasticon,  vol.  II.  p.  3. 

I  Dug.  Mon.  vol.  II  p.  965. 

§  Stow’s  Chronicle. 
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vkled  into  three  parishes—  St.  Clement, 
All  Saints,  and  St.  Mary  in  the  Castle. 
There  was  formerly  a  fine  harbour  here, 
but  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  pier  was 
destroyed  by  a  violent  tempest.  Hast¬ 
ings  is  the  principal  of  the  Cinque  Ports , 
whence  it  derives  considerable  immuni¬ 
ties  and  privileges,  amongst  which,  the 
honour  of  carrying  the  canopies  of  the 
king  and  queen  at  their  coronations,  is 
none  of  the  smallest. 

On  the  summit  of  the'  western  cliff 
stands  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  and  vene¬ 
rable  castle.  At  what  period  this  struc¬ 
ture  was  erected,  is  uncertain  ;  and  no 
mention  is  made  of  it  either  by  Leland 
or  Camden.  But,  from*  the  above-cited 
passage  from  the  Chronicles  of  Dover 
Monastery,  it  appears  that  there  was  a 
building  so  far  back  as  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  Some  antiquarians  seem  to 
think  that  it  was  erected  by  William  the 
Conqueror.  This,  however,  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  very  probable,  as  he  could  not  have 
erected  a  building  of  such  immense 
strength  and  magnitude,  in  so  short  a 
time  as  that  previous  to  the  battle,  and 
we  know  that  he  left  a  garrison  here, 
during  his  march  to  the  metropolis,  but 
it  is  very  likely  that  he  afterwards  repair¬ 
ed  it.  The  only  vestiges  of  it  now  re¬ 
maining  are  a  few  bare  walls,  which  are 
in  some  places  between  seven  and  eight 
feet  thick,  and  built  chiefly  of  flint.  The 
area  of  the  castle  was  of  great  extent ; 
the  principal  gateway  being  on  the  north 
side,  and  not  far  from  it  to  the  westward, 
are  the  remains  of  a  small  tower  and 
sallyport.  It  was  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
except  on  that  overhanging  the  sea,  by  a 
vallum ,  sixty  feet  deep,  and  one  hundred 
feet  wide  at  the  top.  Within  the  walls 
there  was  a  free  royal  chapel,  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  with  a  dean  and  seven 
prebends.  Thomas  a  Becket  was  dean  of 
this  chapel,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  In 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  the  dean  obtain¬ 
ed  a  patent  from  that  prince  to  build 
himself  a  mansion  within  the  precincts  of 
the  castle.  At  the  dissolution,  the  dean¬ 
ery  was  valued  ‘at  £20,  and  the  seven 
prebends  at  £41.  13$.  -5 d.  The  whole 
was  granted  to  Sir  Antony  Browne. 

In^the  time  of  William  Rufus,  an  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  bishons  and  nobles  was 
held  here,  to  do  homage  to  that  king, 
previous  to  his  departure  for  Normandy  ; 
and  on  this  occasion  it  was  that  Arch¬ 
bishop  Anselm  consecrated  Robert  de 
Bloet,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

This  castle  was,  together  with  the 
whole  rape  of  Hastings,  conferred  by 
William  the  Conqueror  on  Robert,  Earl 
Ew,  who  was  descended  from  a  natural 
son  of  Robert  I.  Duke  of  Normandy, 


but  was  afterwards  forfeited,  by  one  of 
that  nobleman’s  descendants  in  the  reign 
of  Ilenry  III,  in  consequence  of  a  fo¬ 
reign  alliance. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion, 
a  priory  of  black  canons  was  founded  at 
this  place,  by  Sir  Walter  Bricet,  and  de¬ 
dicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  Some  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  walls  are  still  to  be  traced, 
at  a  farm-house  to  the  west  of  the  town. 
It  is  reported,  that  upon  draining  a  piecp 
of  water  belonging  to  the  farm,  a  large 
sluice  and  gates  were  discovered  in  a  hole 
nearly  thirty  feet  deep,  which  was  pro¬ 
bably  some  reservoir  belonging  to  the 
priory. 

There  is  preserved  in  the  cathedral 
church  at  Bayeux,  in  Normandy,  a  piece 
of  tapestry,  called  44  La  toilette  du  Due 
Guillaume which  represents  the  trans¬ 
actions  between  William  and  Harold, 
with  inscriptions,  explanatory  of  the 
meaning,  and  history  of  the  different 
parts.  It  is  four  hundred  and  forty-two 
feet  in  length,  and  nearly  two  in  breadth, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Matilda,  the  wife  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  and  her  women.  This  curious 
piece  of  antiquity  commences  with  Ha¬ 
rold  'and  his  retinue  riding  to  the  sea¬ 
shore  and  embarking,  when  he  is  driven 
on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  the  first  in¬ 
scription  being  44  Haroldus  dux 

AxCtLORUM  ET  SUI  MII.ITES  EQ.UI- 

tant  ad  Bosham;”  and  finishes  with 
his  death  at  the  battle  of  Hastings* 
44  Hie  Harold  Rex  interfectus 

EST.” 
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CHOICE  EXTRACTS  EROM 
NEW  WOJIKS. 

PALACE  OF  CHANS, 

AT  BAKTSCBISARAY,  IX  TAURIDA. 

After  passing  through  the  gate,  I 
found  myself  in  the  first  court-yard,  a 
spacious  parallelogram,  of  which  the 
shorter  side  opposite  the  entrance  joins  a 
garden  terrace,  and  the  two  longer  sides 
are  occupied  on  the  left  hand  by  a  mosque 
and  domestic  offices,  and  on  the  right  by 
the  palace,  which  consists  of  various 
buildings  of  different  sizes.  On  this 
right  side,  you  pass  through  a  gate  under 
the  building  itself  to  the  inner  court, 
where,  on  the  left  hand,  there  is  an  iron 
door,  with  arabesque  ornaments,  and  a 
spread  eagle  over  it,  which  has  succeeded 
to  the  Turkish  crescent.  This  is  the 
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entrance  to  the 'great  staircase,  over  which 
is  the  following  inscription  in  Arabic : — 

44  This  gate  is  governed  by  the  acquirer 
of  this  territory,  the  supreme  lord  Gad- 
6hy-Gerai,  son  of  the  Chan  Mengli-Gerai- 
Chan.  May  God  the  Lord  grant  to  the 
Chan  Mengli-Gerai,  together  with  his 
father  and  mother,  happiness,  both  in 
this  life  and  in  the  next.” 

Over  the  same  door,  a  little  lower,  is 
the  following : — 

44  In  the  year  959, 'the  lord  of  two  seas 
and  of  two  lands,  Gadsy-Gerai’s  son, 
Mingli-Gerai  Sultan,  Sultan’s  son,  was 
pleased  to  command  the  erection  of  this 
magnificent  gate.” 

This  door  leads  into  a  spacious  hall, 
with  a  marble  floor,  on  the  right  side  of 
which  there  is  a  broad  staircase,  leading 
to  the  upper  apartments.  In  this  hall 
are  two  fine  fountains,  which  incessantly 
our  their  waters  from  the  wall  into  mar¬ 
ie  basins — one  opposite  the  door,  the 
other  on  the  left  hand.  Over  the  latter 
is  the  following  curious  and  interesting 
inscription : — 

44  Thanks  to  the  Most  High  God  ! 
The  countenance  of  Baktschisary  is  again 
become  cheerful,  through  the  benevolent 
care  of  the  most  serene  Kerim-Gerai- 
Chan.  With  prodigal  hand  he  has  ap¬ 
peased  the  thirst  of  his  country,  and  en¬ 
deavours  to  confer  still  further  benefits, 
if  God  gives  his  aid.  By  his  efforts  he 
has  opened  a  fine  stream  of  water.  If 
there  is  any  other  equally  beautiful  foun¬ 
tain,  let  it  show  itself.  We  have  seen 
the  towns  of  Scham  and  Bagdad,  but  have 
no  where  found  so  noble  a  fountain. 

44  This  inscription  is  composed  by  a 
writer  named  Scheichy.  Tire  man  tor¬ 
mented  by  thirst  will  read  through  the 
water,  which  issues  from  the  pipe  as 
thin  as  his  finger,  these  words.  But 
what  do  they  announce  ?  Come  drink 
this  transparent  water,  which  flows  from 
the  purest  source  :  it  gives  health  /” — 
(If  these  last  words  are  converted  from 
letters  into  numbers,  they  give  the  year 
1176  of  the  Hegira.) 

Over  the  fountain,  opposite  the  door  t 

44  Kaplan-Gerai-Chan,  Gadshy-Selim- 
Gerai’s,  the  Chan’s  son.  May  God  for¬ 
give  them  both,  the  father  and  the  son, 
their  misdeeds.  In  the  year  1176  (of  the 
Hegira”). 

Not  to  pass  over  anything  in  the 
ground-floor,  we  mention  a  broad  gallery, 
leading  from  the  left  corner  of  the  wall 
opposite  the  door  to  the  private  chapel  of 
the  Chan,  over  the  door  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  written  : — 

44  Selamid  Gerai-Chan,  son  of  Gadshy- 
Selim-Gerai-Chan.” 

Another  door  on  the  left  hand  of  the 


same  gallery  is  the  entrance  into  a  la rg& 
room,  where  there  are  divans  against  the 
walls,  and  a  marble  fountain  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  This  delightful  retreat  must  afford 
a  refreshing  coolness,  during  the  sultry 
season,  when  the  mountains  round  Bakt- 
schisaray  are  scorched  by  the  heat.  A 
third  door  leads  to  the  divan  of  the  Chan, 
or  great  council  chamber,  to  which  there 
is  another  entrance  through  an  ante¬ 
chamber  from  the  great  court-yard. 

The  description  of  one  of  the  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  upper  story  will  give  a 
sufficient  idea  of  the  whole,  the  only 
difference  between  them  being  the  greater 
or  less  quantity  of  ornaments  on  the 
walls.  As  the  facade  is  divided  into  pro¬ 
jections,  the  principal  rooms  are  lighted 
on  three  sides.  The  only  entrance  is  by 
a  side  door,  which  is  not  observed,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  pilasters  in  the  Arabic  style  ; 
between  them,  along  the  whole  of  this 
dark  wall,  are  closets,  which  are  likewise 
not  to  be  recognized.  Above  them,  in 
the  better  apartments,  are  windows  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  ceiling,  between  which  stand 
various  ornaments  modelled  in  plaster, 
such  as  vases  with  fruits,  flowers,  or  little 
trees,  with  different  kinds  of  stuffed  birds. 

The  ceiling,  like  the  dark  wall,  is  of 
wood,  very  beautifully  wrought :  it  con¬ 
sists  of  a  thin  gilded  lattice,  worked  upon 
a  varnished  dark-red  ground.  The  floor 
was  covered  with  a  fine  kind  of  matting, 
which  I  have  also  seen  in  Spain.  As  a 
defence  against  the  heat  of  the  sun  in 
rooms  lighted  on  three  sides,  the  windows, 
besides  having  shutters,  are  glazed  with 
coloured  glass,  the  favourite  ornament  of 
the  knights’  castles,  which  the  Europeans 
doubtless  borrowed  from  the  eastern  na¬ 
tions  during  the  crusades.  If  we  add  to 
this  general  description  a  divan,  that  is, 
cushions  which  were  formerly  of  silk, 
placed  along  the  walls,  except  the  dark 
side,  we  shall  have  an  idea  of  the  finest 
apartments  in  the  palace,  except  three  or 
four,  which  were  fitted  up  in  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  style,  for  the  Empress  Cathaiine  II. 
Of  all  the  parts  of  this  building,  the  ha¬ 
rem  of  the  khan  is  the  most  gone  into  decay. 

Opposite  the  great  gate  at  the  end  of 
the  court-yard,  which  is  next  to  the  moun¬ 
tains,  are  terraces  in  four  stages,  upon 
which  fruit  tress  and  vines  are  planted, 
and  from  which  transparent  fountains 
fall  from  one  stage  to  another  into  some 
reservoirs.  But  this  fine  work,  like  all 
the  monuments  in  Taurida,  presents  only 
the  image  of  desolation.  One  cannot  but 
regret  the  water,  which  is  the  greatest 
treasure  of  this  country ;  many  of  the 
pipes  are  stopped  up,  and  several  of  the 
springs  have  entirely  disappeared. 

Cabinet  of  Foreign  Voyages,  < 
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THE  HOL  Y  LAND.— LENT.— 
THE  PLAIN  OF  JERICHO. 

I  left  Jerusalem  by  the  gate  of  St. 
Stephen,  crossed  the  valley  of  Jehosa- 
phat,  passed  the  garden  of  Gethsemane, 
ascended  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
reached  the  village  of  Bethany,  two  miles 
distant  from  the  city  where  I  visited  the 
tomb  of  Lazarus,  CO  feet  under  ground, 
which  appears  to  accord  with  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Evangelist.  In  a  wall  here 
is  an  aperture  three  feet  in  breadth  formed 
by  the  raising  of  a  large  stone  as  if  by 
some  convulsion  of  nature,  through 
which  I  crept,  and  entered  an  arched 
vault,  said  to  be  the  spot  where  the  body 
was  laid,  which  I  found  to  be  14  feet  in 
length,  10  in  breadth,  and  8  in  height. 
I  afterwards  descended  a  valley  ;  the  road 
was  then  through  the  mountains,  rugged 
and  solitary,  where  desolation  and  silence 
is  spread  around  ;  a  country  more  favour¬ 
able  for  the  attacks  of  banditti,  and  dens 
better  calculated  for  concealment  can 
hardly  be  imagined,  and  I  had  passed 
the  track  where  theindividual  alluded  to 
by  our  Lord  had  encountered  a  band  of 
robbers  on  his  way  to  Jericho,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  attention  of  the  Good  Sama¬ 
ritan. 

I  came  now  to  a  terrible  desart  sur¬ 
rounded  with  mountains,  tossed  and  jum¬ 
bled  in  the  wildest  possible  confusion  by 
■some  violent  agitation  of  nature.  On  one 
of  these  which  is  of  great  altitude,  or  to 
use  the  words  of  the  Evangelist,  u  an 
exceeding  high  mountain it  is  said 
that  our  Saviour  after  being  baptized  in 
Jordan  was  led  and  tempted  by  the  devil. 
Various  yawning  caverns  or  cells  in  hor¬ 
rible  precipices  are  to  be  seen,  the  abode  of 
the  religious,  which  they  inhabit  particu¬ 
larly  during  the  period  of  Lent,  after  the 
rigorous  example  of  fasting  a  certain 
period  in  the  wilderness,  triumphing  over 
the  vanities  of  this  life  and  the  powers  of 
hell.  The  wildness,  awful  silence,  and. 
sterility  of  this  most  extensive  wilderness 
is  truly  striking,  where  not  a  tree  is  to 
be  seen  to  shade  from  a  burning  sun,  or 
the  notes  of  a  bird  to  be  heard.  Perhaps 
a  situation  more  completely  secluded  or 
shut  out  as  it  were  from  the  world,  and 
better  adapted  for  the  votaries  of  abstin¬ 
ence  cannot  be  pointed  out  on  the  face  of 
the  globe. 

A  short  way  further  the  great  plain  of 
Jericho  and  surrounding  country  of  inex¬ 
pressible  grandeur  burst  into  view.  I 
stood  rivetted  to  the  spot  on  this  most 
commanding  eminence ;  but  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  impossible  to  describe  the  sensa¬ 
tions  that  I  experienced  at  the  moment. 
The  .plain  is  in  the  form  of  a  semi-circle. 


On  the  east  where  the  Jordan  runs,  it  is 
bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Pxsgah, 
from  which  the  children  of  Israel  had  the 
first  view  of  the  land  of  promise,  and 
where  the  ashes  of  Moses  repose.  On 
the  west  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  at  the 
foot  of  which  Jericho  is  situated.  On 
the  south  the  plain  appears  Jo  the  eye 
almost  boundless,  and  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  it  is  the  vast  lake  or  dead 
sea,  in  awful  silence  covering  Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  and  the  other  cities  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  powerful  arm  of 
Almighty  vengeance,  and  has  been  re¬ 
corded  in  the  book  of  inspiration  in  in¬ 
finite  wisdom,  as  a  fearful  warning  to 
countries  involved  in  sin  and  wickedness. 
He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear. — 
Travels  in  the  Holy  Land ,  by  Wm.  llae 
Wilson.  Esq. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

3|u6Ut  journals 


REFINEMENTS.  ’ 

Ay,  ay,  u  tempora  mutantur ,”  times 
change,  and  so  do  men,  and  so  does  every¬ 
thing.  This  is  an  old  chant,  and  many 
find  in  it  cause  for  rejoicing  ;  but  a  sex¬ 
agenarian,  like  myself,  with  the  crow’s- 
foot  gathering  in  the  corner  of  his  eye, 
and  a  pole  plentifully  diversified  with 
grey  hairs ;  who  has  lived  in  the  bustle 
of  life,  and  enjoyed  its  hurly  burly,  looks 
with  more  complacency  on  the  rougher 
manners  of  the  last  century,  ithan  the 
boasted  refinements  of  this.  Refinements 
forsooth  !  and  in  what  do  they  consist  ? 
why  in  acting,  saying,  and  doing  every¬ 
thing  in  so  modish  a  manner,  that  the 
exact  contrary  is  presented  to  the  eye  and 
ear  from  what  is  intended.  There’s  little 

- ,  a  fellow  as  black  as  a  coal,  and 

as  bristly  as  a  bear,  who  cannot  utter  two 
syllables  without  perverting  our  plain 
broad  Saxon  English,  into  the  wishy- 
washy  phraseology  of  a  boarding-school 
Miss  ;  who  will  discourse  you  about  a 
cyard ,  a  gyarder ,  a  cyart,  and  suchlike 
niminy  piminy  ; — pah  !  how  sickening 
this  is  to  our  octocenturian  ears  !  Then 
we  have  refinements  in  houses,  in  cloth¬ 
ing,  in  eatables,  and  the  Lord  knows 
what ;  our  domiciles,  which  in  my  days 
were  nearly  a  yard  thick,  are  now  refined 
to  the  slender  proportions  of  a  card-house 
where  the  wind  sings  “  rude  boreas’* 
through  every  corner,  doors,  windows, 
skylights  and  all ;  and  the  whole  fabric 
tumbles  about  your  head  before  one-third 
part  of  the  said  term  of  8.9  years  has  sunk 
into  eternity.  By  the  bye,  all  the  new 
buildings  in  the  Regent’s  Park,  and 
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u  elsewhere  to  our  knowledge,”  ought  to 
have  their  doors  returned  in  the  assessor’s 
book  as  window-lights ;  for  the  sun  and 
the  day  shine  through  the  chinks  in  their 
pannels,  as  cheerily  as  a  man  peeps 
through  his  own  eyelids.  Then  there’s 
the  Metropolitan  Dairy  Company,  who 
have  refined  the  fine,  thick,  yellow  Alder¬ 
ney  cream,  to  a  thin  and  delicate  potation 
of  sky-blue. — Heigh  ho  !  old  October, 
the  creamy  nut-brown  John  Barleycorn, 
languishes  into  small  beer — Claret  usurps 
the  place  of  glorious  old  Oporto — and 
gin  and  water  tips  the  go-by  to  a  flagon 
of  usquebaugh. — Prize-fighters  grow  pea- 
green — coachmen  drink  toast  and  water — 
foxhunters  pass  the  bottle — soldiers  sip 
ratifie — and  fools  chew  opium  ;  mind,  it’s 
all  refinement. 

The  next  evil,  which  arises  from  this 
same  fount,  is  that  of  laying  to  the  ground 
all  the  barriers,  which  were  wont  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  different  degrees  of  rank  and  sta¬ 
tion,  and  keep  them  distinct  from  each 
other.  Not  that  mankind  are  one  whit 
less  tenacious  of  their  rank,  than  they 
were  heretofore  ;  or  that  pride  is  less  busy 
from  Whitechapel  to  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
with  the  heartstrings  of  the  shopkeeping 
nation.  Yet  so  it  is,  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  strong  impulse  which  every  one 
feels  to  maintain  his  own  consequence,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  eternal  struggle  to  rise 
in  rank,  as  well  as  wealth ;  this  exquisite 
refinement  has  blended  all  distinctions 
— the  gentlemen  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
butchers,  bakers,  and  cheesmongers,  are 
all  Esquires — bricklayers,  in  Burton 
Crescent,  are  architects — acting,  banking, 
cozening,  and  pickpocketing,  are  ail  pro¬ 
fessions — every  apothecary  is  a  surgeon — 
every  lawyer’s  clerk,  a  solicitor— every 
butcher,  a  meat  purveyor — the  gallows, 
a  new  drop — coffee-houses  are  all  hotels 
— chop-houses,  coffee-rooms — and  smok¬ 
ing-shops,  divans.  Nor  is  this  all.  Every¬ 
thing  has  a  new  name,  which  few  can 
understand,  and  none  pronounce  without 
breaking  their  teeth.  If  you  happen  to 
be  in  a  hurry,  and  run  foul  of  a  pole, 
which  turns  your  optics  inside  out,  it  is 
surmounted  by  a  placard  directing  your 
attention  to  a  Diorama,  a  Panorama,  a 
Cosmorama,  or  a  Pcecilorama.  At  each 
turning  of  the  street  you  stumble  upon  an 
eidouranion,  or  an  heptaphaisiosoptron. 
How  the  scrannel  sound  grates  and  grits 
against  one’s  teeth  !  Musical  instruments 
are  Grecian  to  their  backbone — harmoni- 
cons,  panharmonicons,  and  Apollonicons 
_ _ oils  and  washes  are  calydors — immo¬ 
dest  books,  calygonomias  ;  to  say  nothing 
of  your  aurists,  ophthalmists,  and  chiro- 
pedists — your  seminaries  for  young  la¬ 
dies ,  and  academies  for  young  gentlemen , 


where  44  them  as  larns  manners  pays 
hextra  two-pens  a  week.” 

But,  I  would  endure  all  this  without  a 
murmur,  absurd  as  it  is,  if  the  mischief 
stopped  here  ;  if  the  pruning  knife  of  re¬ 
finement  were  content  with  committing 
its  ravages  amongst  the  full  grown  trees. 
In  that  Case  the  harm  that  it  did  would 
not  affect  the  stamina  and  vital  strength 
of  the  plant — it  might  disfigure  it  for  a 
while,  and  it  might,  as  it  has  in  some 
cases,  improve  and  beautify  it.  But 
when  we  turn  to  the  saplings,  the  young 
and  vigorous  shoots,  which  nature  has 
put  forth,  and  which  merely  want  the  as¬ 
sistance  and  fostering  care,  not  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  art,  to  cherish  their  growth  [and 
form  their  character,  the  picture  is  sadly 
changed,  the  more  wofully,  because  its 
effects  are  more  potent.  I  say  that  I  am 
sorry  to  seg  this,  because  schoolboy  im¬ 
pressions  stick  to  a  man  through  life — he 
never  can  entirely  rid  himself  of  them, 
and  his  after  opinions  and  actions  will 
always  be  correspondent  to  the  manners 
and  habits  imbibed  in  early  years — this 
will  be  great  and  good,  upright  and  man¬ 
ful,  stern  and  unyielding  ;  or  shrewd, 
little,  effeminate,  and  unprincipled,  just 
-as  the  manners  of  the  boy  have  been 
taught, — to  be  open,  free,  and  frank- 
hearted  ;  or  else,  crafty,  calculating,  and 
cold-hearted.  I  do  not  pretend  to  argue 
this,  because  I  imagine  no  one  will  gain¬ 
say  it ;  and  I  imagine  it  equally  allowed 
on  all  hands,  that  with  those  who  received 
a  public  education,  the  character  of  the 
man,  at  least  all  its  proud  outlines,  are 
displayed  in  the  schoolboy — who  doubts 
it  ?  The  boy  who  has  his  pocket  always 
full  of  marbles,  who  is  ever  protruding 
his  clenched  fist  into  his  companion’s  face 
with  44  odd  or  even  ?”  who  sucks  his  fa¬ 
vourite  taw,  whilst  he  should  be  saying 
his  lesson,  and  is  never  to  be  seen  unless 
chalking  out  a  ring,  or  at  44  knuckle 
down,” — does  any  one  doubt  what  that 
lad  will  turn  out  ?  All  men  mark  him 

for  a  gambler _ When  I  was  a  youngster, 

you  might  have  seen  me  marching  through 
Windsor,  with  a  rough  terrier  at  my  heels, 
a  hat  with  its  crown  and  brim  indented 
like  a  quart  pot,  a  perfect  polygon  in 
shape ;  a  pair  of  trousers  half  up  my 
legs,  patches  at  my  knees,  and  holes  at 
my  elbows.  Consequently,  I  am  a  sloven 
in  the  autumn  of  my  years.  But  your 
44  parvus  Julus'’’’  of  the  present  day,  decks 
himself  out  in  a  frock  coat,  and  crisped 
socks,  and  white  kid  gloves — he  is  as 
weak  as  water,  and  as  squeamish  as  a 
boarding-school  Miss — -he  will  be  an  old 
woman  when  he  should  be  a  man.  All 
this  comes  from  the  refining  system,  be¬ 
cause  the  pedagogues  of  the  nineteenth 
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century  seem  to  think  that  a  broken  spi-  from  St.  James’s  Town,  on  the  road  to 
rit,  or  what  we  used  to  call  a  “  jack  Longwood,  in  a  small  spot  of  ground 
pudding,”  is  the  fittest  subject  for  bring-  (about  a  quarter  of  an  acre),  covered  with 


mg  to  maturity  the  culture  bestowed 
upon  him  by  his  corporeal  pastor  and 
master.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  inclin¬ 
ed  to  think  such  discipline  u  more  ho¬ 
noured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observ¬ 
ance.” 

The  next  horror  which  kindles  my 
zeal,  is  the  absurd  fashion  of  magnifying 
things,  which  are  ordinary  or  insignifi¬ 
cant  in  themselves,  into  dignity  and  im¬ 
portance. 

Of  advertising  and  puffs  it  recks  me 
not — that  is  an  old  grievance,  and  so 
rusted  in  with  the  habits  of  Johnny  Bull, 
that  he  could  not  be  happy  without  them. 
It  serves  trade,  catches  gulls,  and  exer¬ 
cises  the  wits  of  lottery-office  keepers  and 
playhouse  managers — European  Mag. 

CAPTAIN  RIOU.— PATRIOTISM. 
When  Lord  Nelson  sailed  for  Copen¬ 
hagen,  and  the  destination  of  the  fleet 
was  sufficiently  known,  some  Danish  sai¬ 
lors,  who  were  on  board  the  Amazon  fri¬ 
gate,  went  to  Captain  Riou,  and  request¬ 
ed  that  he  would  get  them  exchanged  into 
a  ship  bound  on  some  other  service  ;  they 
had  no  wish,  they  said,  to  quit  the  Bri¬ 
tish  navy,  but  they  entreated  that  they 
might  not  be  led  to  fight  against  their 
country.  There  was  not  in  the  British 
navy  a  man  who  had  a  higher  or  more 
chivalrous  sense  of  honour  and  duty, 
than  Riou.  The  tears  came  into  his 
eyes  while  the  men  were  addressing 
him  ;  he  ordered  his  boat  instantly,  and 
did  not  return  to  the  Amazon  till  he  had 
procured  their  exchange.  It  was  in  this 
action  that  the  gallant  Riou  fell.  The 
frigates  were  hauling  off,  and  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  Amazon  showed  her  stern  to  the 
enemy,  he  was  killed.  Almost  his  last 
words  were  an  expression  of  regret  at  be¬ 
ing  obliged  to  retreat.  u  What,”  said 
he,  “  4vill  Nelson  think  of  us  ?” 


BONAPARTE’S  GRAVE. 
Lieutenant  Langdon  touched  at  St. 
Helena  on  the  22nd  of  November,  1825, 
and  visited  the  burial  place  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  also  the  house  at  Long- 
wood.  The  house  where  Bonaparte  re¬ 
sided  is  now  converted  into  a  granary. 
The  drawing-room  in  which  he  died  has 
a  thrashing-machine  in  it;  his  billiard- 
room  is  filled  with  potatoes  and  straw,  and 
his  bath  is  a  stable.  lie  lies  buried  at 
the  head  of  a  deep  ravine,  about  100 
yards  to  the  left,  at  three  miles’  distance 


English  grass,  and  surrounded  by  a 
strong  wooden  paling.  Seven  weeping 
willows  hang  over  his  grave,  which  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  plain  stone  slab,  surrounded 
by  iron  railings,  five  feet  high.  Inside 
of  this,  some  of  the  small  flowers,  Forget- 
me-not,  were  placed  by  Madame  Bertrand, 
but  they  never  grew.  An  old  soldier  re¬ 
sides  near,  and  has  orders  to  prevent 
people  from  going  inside,  in  consequence 
of  some  French  officers  who  had  lately 
been  there  having  taken  off  several 
branches  from  the  willows,  as  a  memento 
of  their  former  Sovereign.  Bonaparte 
was  particularly  fond  of  this  spot  when  in 
health,  and  often  retired  to  it  to  read, 
sitting  upon  the  body  of  one  of  the  trees, 
which  grows  out  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
and  shaded  by  the  foliage  of  the  others. 
He  often  expressed  a  wish  to  be  buried 
there  if  he  died  at  St.  Helena,  and  go¬ 
vernment  would  not  permit  his  body  to 
be  conveyed  to  Europe.  His  heart  is 
placed  upon  his  coffin  in  a  silver  urn. 
The  owner  of  the  land  receives  501.  from 
Government  during  the  time  the  body  re¬ 
mains  there. 


CURIOSITIES  IN  ENTOMOLOGY. 

The  Dragon  Fly  is  so  voracious,  as  to 
eat  a  fly  given  to  it  whilst  held  by  the 
wings  between  a  man’s  fingers. —  Silk 
stockings  have  been  made  of  the  bags  of 
the  garden  spider;  thirteen  of  these  bags 
made  4  oz.  of  silk,  and  3  oz.  of  silk  made 
a  pair  of  stockings  for  a  man,  much 
stronger  in  the  thread  than  that  of  the 
silk-worm.  Spiders  always  form  the 
outer  thread  to  their  web  of  several  lines, 
by  distilling  from  their  teats,  and  twist¬ 
ing  their  rope.  A  spider  was  kept  under 
a  glass  by  Mr.  Vaillant  ten  months  with¬ 
out  food ;  yet  he  was  strong  enough  to 
conquer  and  devour  a  full  fed  one  of  his 
own  species.  The  jumping  spider  catches 
its  prey  like  a  lion.  The  w'ater  spider 
lives  in  a  bubble  of  air  of  its  own  form¬ 
ing.  The  male  forms  another,  and  con¬ 
trives  to  unite  it  with  that  of  the  female, 
and  throw  it  into  one  house. — The  Ta¬ 
rantula  spider  lives  about  a  year,  and  lays 
730  eggs — There  are  some  bird-catching 
spiders  ;  burrowing  spiders,  which  make 
a  door  with  hinges ;  and  some,  says  Dam- 
pier,  as  big  as  a  man’s  fist,  the  fangs  of 
which  are  used  for  tooth  and  pipe  pickers. 
There  is  a  species  of  spider  which  always 
envelopes  its  prey  in  its  web  before  he 
devours  it.  The  female  (which  in  all 
insects  is  the  largest)  seems  the  most 
powerful ;  the  male  inhabits  the  extre- 
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mity  of  the  same  web,  and  they  seem  to 
be  co-partners  in  the  spoil. 


©atijmr. 

**  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff." —  Wotton. 


THE  LIFE  OF  A  CHIMNEY 
SWEEP. 

The  following  is  a  dialogue  between  a 
chimney-sweep  and  a  gentleman  who  em¬ 
ployed  him  ;  the  sweep  had  just  sent  a 
youngster  up  the  chimney,  and  was  hold¬ 
ing  a  sooty  screen  over  the  fire-place,  to 
prevent  the  soot  from  scattering  about  the 
room : — 

Q.  How  old  is  that  little  boy  ? — A. 
Why  that  ere  boy’s  eight  now.  He’s  a 
been  a  chimbly-sweep  these  two  years. 
He  always  said  when  he  were  five  year 
old,  that  he’d  never  be  nothing  else. 

~  Q.  How  does  he  like  it  now  ? — A.  Oh, 
very  well.  Why,  do  you  know  that  ere 
boy  be  better  off*  nor  I  am.  He  gets  mo¬ 
ney  given  to  him,  and  he  spends  it  all  o* 
Sundays.  I’se  been  twelve  years  a  sweep 
myself,  and  I  gits  only  half-a-crown  a 
week,  and  a  shilling  o’  that  goes  for  my 
washing. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  wash  yourselves  ? 
—A.  Oh  !  only  o’  Saturday  night. 

Q.  Where  do  you  sleep  ?  Do  you  sleep 
on  straw  ?-—A.  No  !  we  sleeps  on  mat- 
teresses  and  feather  beds. 

Q.  Then  you  don’t  wash  before  you  go 
to  bed  ? — A.  No  ;  but  we  shakes  oursels. . 

Q.  H  ow  many  of  you  sleep  in  a  bed  ? 
— A.  Why  there’s  five  of  them  ere  little 
ones  sleeps  in  one  bed.  We  only  has 
four  in  ours.  We  sleeps  just  as  sound  as 
you  do,  Sir.  * 

I  don’t  doubt  it.  Well,  I’ll  pay  for 
your  washing  this  week ;  there  is  a  shil¬ 
ling  for  you. 


EPIGRAM. 

Kind  Kitty  kiss’d  her  husband  with  these 
words, 

“  Mine  own  sweet  Willy  I  dearly  love 
thee  !” 

“  If  true,”  quoth  Will,  “  the  world  no 
such  affords ; 

And  that  ’tis  true  I  dare  his  warrant  be, 
For  ne’er  heard  I  of  woman,  good  or  ill, 
Sut  always  dearly  lov’d  her  own  sweet 
Will” 


EPIGRAM. 

“  Last  week  I  heard,  friend  Edward,  thou 
wast  dead.” 

“  Fm  very  glad  to  hear  it  too,”  cries  Ned* 


A  Cockney  in  a  crowd  said  to  a  gentle** 
man  close  to  him,  “  Vy  do  you  push  so  ?” 
To  which  the  gentleman  (who  was  a  scho¬ 
lar)  replied,  u  Sine  vi  nulla  via  est.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several  articles  intended  for  the  present  Num¬ 
ber  are  unavoidably  deferred  insertion,  in  order 
to  give  place  to  others  of  a  temporary  character, 
such  as  the  dreadful  shipwreck  of  the  Frances 
and  Mary,  the  Voyage  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
&c. 

The  biographical  memoirs  sent  by  J.  R.  J. 
shall  have  early  insertion.  We  assure  him  his 
suggestion  was  attended  tb  as  promised  in  No. 
CLXXIV  ;  the  omission  was  that  of  the  printer, 
and  there  was  not  time  to  alter  it.  If  he  remains 
in  town,  Dr.  Gilchrist,  the  learned  Orientalist, 
in  Clarges-street,  will,  we  are  sure,  readily  give 
him  the  explanation  he  wishes  respecting  his 
seal. 

The  Commercial  Melody  has,  we  believe,  ap¬ 
peared  in  print  recently. 

We  confess  ourselves  not  very  deeply  skilled 
in, numismatics,  and  would  refer  our  Bayswater 
correspondent  and  his  coin  to  Mr.  Combe,  the 
keeper  of  the  coins  at  the  British  Museum,  who, 
from  his  well-known  urbanity,  will,  we  are  confi¬ 
dent,  give  him  every  information  on  the  subject. 
It  shall  be  left  at  Mr.  Limbird’s  for  Mr.  B.  in  a 
few  days ;  in  the  mean  time  we  will  try  our  skill 
on  it. 

Some  mislaid  articles  by  Utopia ;  P  T.  W. ; 
F.  R.  Y.  ;  and  Jacobus,  have  been  found,  and, 
with  some  of  their  recent  communications,  shall 
have  insertion. 

Weber's  First  Appearanee  ;  Timotheus  ;  G. 
L.  ;  A.  B.  C. ;  Hampstead,  by  G.  W.  N. ;  J,  H.  ; 
Peruvian  Adoration ;  The  Sailor;  Jacobi;  The 
Village  Funeral;  Lines  to  a  Sparrow  ;  Julian, 
are  all  intended  for  insertion,  and  some  of  them 
very  early. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  George  Hood,  we  beg  to  in¬ 
form  him,  that  the  Greeks  requested  the  heart  of 
Lord  Byron  with  a  view  to  place  it  in  a  mauso¬ 
leum  in  the  country  for  whose  liberation  it  last 
beat ;  but  it  was  deposited  in  an  urn,  and  is  with 
the  remains  of  the  Noble  Bard  in  Hucknall 
Church. 

We  feel  much  obliged  to  Capt.  L - r  for  his 

drawings,  hut  we  fear  there  is  only  one  we  could 
use.  * 

The  following  communications  have  been  re¬ 
ceived,  and  are  under  consideration  : — A  Sere¬ 
nade  ;  Margaret  of  the  Mill ;  The  Haunted 
Chamber ,  J.  J.  H. ;  G.  T. ;  A  Young  Beginner  ; 
C.  Newman ;  B.  Y.  L.  ;  F.  W.  J. ,  Strontian  ; 
W.  H  H.  ;  J  E. 

We  fear  there  may  be  a  few  correspondents 
whose  communications  yet  remain  unnoticed ; 
but  we  shall  endeavour  to  decide  on  them  very- 
soon. 


Printed  and  Pv.olished  by  J.  LIMB1RD,  143, 
Strand,  (near  Somerset-House,)  and  sold  by  all 
Newsmen  and  Booksellers 
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Lower  Clapton,  a  small  village  in 
the  environs  of  London,  had  the  honour 
of  giving  birth  to  the  great  philan¬ 
thropist  John  Howard,  who  devoted  his 
whole  life  to  mitigating  the  miseries  of 
mankind,  and  has  been  characterized  as 
the  noblest  of  all  the  Howards.  The 
character  of  Howard  was,  perhaps,  never 
better  described  than  in  a  speech  that 
great  man  and  eloquent  orator  Mr. 
Burke  made  at  Bristol  in  1780,  previous 
to  the  election.  u  I  cfinnot,”  says  he, 
alluding  to  Mr.  Howard,  “  name  this 
gentleman  without  remarking  that  his 
labours  and  writings  have  done  much  to 
open  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  mankind. 
He  has  visited  all  Europe — not  to  survey 
the  sumptuousness  of  palaces,  or  the 
stateliness  of  temples  ;  not  to  make  ac¬ 
curate  measurements  of  the  remains  of 
ancient  grandeur,  nor  to  form  a  scale  of 
the  curiosity  of  modern  art ;  not  to  col¬ 
lect  medals,  or  collate  manuscripts — but 
to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons ;  to 
plunge  into  the  infection  erf  hospitals  ;  to 
survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  and  pain  ; 
to  take  the  gauge  and  dimensions  of 
misery,  depression,  and  contempt ;  to 
remember  the  forgotten,  to  attend  to  the 
Vol.  vii.  O 


neglected,  to  visit  the  forsaken,  and  to 
compare  and  collate  the  distresses  of  all 
men  in  all  countries.  His  plan  is  ori¬ 
ginal  ;  and  it  is  as  full  of  genius  as  it  is 
of  humanity.  It  was  a  voyage  of  dis¬ 
covery  ;  a  circumnavigation  of  charity ; 
already  the  benefit  of  his  labour  is  felt, 
more  or  less,  in  every  country  ;  I  hope  he 
v/ill  anticipate  his  final  reward  by  seeing 
all  its  effects  fully  realized  in  his  own. 
He  will  receive,  not  by  retail,  but  in 
gross,  the  reward  of  those  who  visit  the 
prisoner ;  and  he  has  so  forestalled  and 
monopolized  this  branch  of  charity  that 
there  will  be,  I  trust,  little  room  to 
merit  by  such  acts  of  benevolence  here¬ 
after.” 

Mr.  Howard  was  born  in  Lower  Clap¬ 
ton  in  the  parish  of  Hackney,  in  a  house 
of  which  we  present  our  readers  with  a 
view ;  it  was  situated  near  Hackney 
school,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  thd 
way.  This  house  was  the  country  resi¬ 
dence  of  Mr.  Howard’s  father,  who  was 
an  upholsterer  in  London,  and  it  descended 
to  the  philanthropist  who  sold  it  in  1785, 
to  Thomas  Smith,  Esq.  This  house  so 
interesting  to  humanity  was  taken  down 
some  years  ago.  Of  this  distinguished 
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ilian  we  shall  now  give  a  memoir  which 
will  justly  come  under  our  title  of 

Jbelect  JStQgrapljy, 

No.  XLII. 


JOHN  HOWARD. 

“  By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  clos’d, 
By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  compos’d, 
By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adorn’d, 
By  strangers  honour’d  and  by  strangers 
mourn’d !” 

Pope. 

John  Howard  was  born  in  the  year 
1727,  at  Lower  Clapton,  in  the  parish  of 
Hackney.  His  education,  which  was 
rather  imperfect,  was  among  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Dissenters,  of  which  sect  his  father 
was  a  member.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  wholesale 
grocer  in  the  city  of  London,  but  so  irk¬ 
some  was  this  situation  to  him,  that,  as 
he  approached  manhood,  he  bought  out 
his  time,  and  indulged  his  curiosity  in  a 
tour  to  France  and  Italy.  After  his  re¬ 
turn  he  fell  into  a  weakly  state  of  health, 
which,  with  his  attachment  to  reading 
and  the  study  of  nature,  induced  him  to 
withdraw  into  country  lodgings.  It  is  a 
proof  of  some  original  singularity  in  his 
disposition,  that  he  was  induced  from  a 
motive  of  gratitude  to  marry  the  person 
with  whom  he  lodged,  and  who  had  care¬ 
fully  attended  him  at  Stoke  Newington, 
though  she  was  sickly  and  twice  his  age, 
and  honestly  remonstrated  against  the 
inequality  of  such  an  union.  He  passed 
three  years  with  her  in  conjugal  har¬ 
mony  ;  and  upon  her  death,  in  1756,  sat 
out  upon  another  tour  to  the  continent. 
In  this  his  leading  object  was  to  view  the 
ruins  of  Lisbon,  lately  desolated  by  a 
dreadful  earthquake.  His  intention  was, 
however,  prevented  by  the  capture  of  the 
vessel  in  which  he  embarked,  and  his 
visit  was  paid  to  France  in  the  capacity 
of  a  prisoner  of  war.  The  sufferings 
which  he  underwent,  and  was  witness  to, 
on  this  occasion,  made  an  impression 
upon  his  mind  that  probably  was  a  prin¬ 
cipal  cause  of  the  philanthropical  exer¬ 
tions  which  afterwards  employed  so  great 
a  portion  of  his  life.  Their  immediate  effect 
was  to  induce  him,  upon  his  liberation,  to 
lay  the  state  of  his  fellow-sufferers  before 
the  commissioners  of  the  sick  and  wound¬ 
ed  seamen,  who  received  his  information 
with  thanks.  In  1758,  he  made  a  very 
suitable  alliance  with  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Sergeant  Leeds,  of  Croxton,  Cambridge¬ 
shire.  He  was  then  settled  at  his  estate 
at  Cardington,  near  Bedford ;  but  he 
soon  after  purchased  a  scat  in  the  New 
Forest,  Hampshire,  where  he  resided 


three  or  four  years.  Returning  to  Car¬ 
dington,  he  thenceforth  made  it  the  place 
of  his  fixed  abode,  and  began  to  put  in 
practice  those  schemes  for  the  good  of  bis 
poor  neighbours  and  tenants,  in  which  he 
ever  took  peculiar  delight.  He  built 
upon  his  estate  a  number  of  very  neat 
and  comfortable  cottages,  to  each  of  which 
he  annexed  a  little  ground  for  a  garden. 
These  he  peopled  with  sober  and  indus¬ 
trious  tenants,  over  whose  welfare  he 
watched  with  the  vigilance  of  a  parent. 
He  established  schools,  where  both  sexes 
were  gratuitously  taught  what  would  be 
most  useful  in  their  condition  of  life. 
He  also  distributed  much  in  private  cha¬ 
rity  to  the  indigent,  and  promoted  various 
plans  for  public  benefit,  beyond  his  own 
immediate  vicinity.  His  own  family  was 
distinguished  for  order  and  regularity, 
and  he  was  exemplary  in  attention  to 
religious  duties,  without  any  of  the  bi¬ 
gotry  of  party.  Gne  of  his  principal 
amusements  was  horticulture,  in  which 
he  excelled.  He  was  also  fond  of  philo¬ 
sophical  experiments  and  observations, 
and  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  some  papers 
in  this  class.  In  1765,  his  domestic  hap¬ 
piness  was  irreparably  injured  by  the 
death  of  his  beloved  wife  soon  after  she 
had  borne  her  only  child.  The  educa¬ 
tion  of  his  son,  and  his  usual  benevolent 
occupations,  continued  to  employ  him  till 
the  year  1773,  in  which  he  served  the 
office  of  high-sheriff  for  the  county  of 
Bedford.  That  conscientious  regard  to 
his  duty  by  which  he  was  always  actu¬ 
ated,  would  not  permit  him  to  pass  over 
slightly  any  of  the  functions  of  this  office, 
and  the  superintendence  of  the  prisons 
seemed  to  him  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant.  Finding  many  abuses  to  prevail, 
which  he  did  not  know  how  to  remedy, 
he  determined  to  obtain  all  possible  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject.  With  this 
view  he  began  by  visiting  most  of  the 
county  gaols  in  England.  On  a  second 
journey  he  extended  his  researches  into 
town  gaols  and  houses  of  correction  ;  and 
so  diligently  did  he  pursue  his  object, 
that  he  was  enabled,  in  March,  1774,  to 
lay  before  the  house  of  commons  a  .large 
mass  of  information,  for  which  he  receiv¬ 
ed  their  public  thanks.  It  was  princi¬ 
pally  upon  the  credit  of  his  testimony 
that  two  bills  were  passed  during  this 
session,  one,  u  for  the  relief  of  acquitted 
prisoners  in  matter  of  fees,”  the  other 
u  for  preserving  the  health  of  prisoners.” 
These  Mr.  Howard  procured  to  be  print¬ 
ed  in  the  common  character,  and  sent  to 
every  keeper  of  a  county  gaol  throughout 
England. 

He  had  npw  entered  upon  a  new  field 
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of  philanthropical  exertion,  in  which  he 
discerned  that  much  good  was  to  be  done  ; 
and  with  that  steady  ardour  of  temper 
which  always  led  him  to  carry  to  the  ut¬ 
most  perfection  every  scheme  which  he 
adopted,  he  resolved  to  devote  his  time 
and  fortune  to  the  improvement  of  this 
important  part  of  civil  polity.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  1775  and  1770,  made  two 
tours  on  the  continent,  and  during  their 
intervals  travelled  into  Scotland  and  Ire¬ 
land,  and  revisited  all  the  counties  of 
England,  solely  employed,  in  all  these 
places,  in  collecting  every  particular  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  management  of  prisons.  The 
fruit  of  these  elaborate  researches  was 
given  to  the  public  in  1 777i  in  a  quarto 
volume,  entitled  44  The  State  of  the  Pri¬ 
sons  in  England  and  Wales  ;  with  Preli¬ 
minary  Observations,  and  an  Account  of 
some  foreign  Prisons.”  It  was  dedicated 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  enriched 
with  a  number  of  illustrative  plates. 
This  expensive  publication  was  in  a  man¬ 
ner  presented  by  him  to  his  country  ;  for, 
besides  a  very  liberal  donation  of  copies 
to  individuals,  he  insisted  upon  fixing  so 
low  a  price  upon  those  for  sale,  that  the 
purchaser  received  gratuitously  at  least 
the  whole  value  of  the  plates.  And  this 
practice  he  followed  in  all  his  publica¬ 
tions.  As  soon  as  it  appeared,  the  world 
was  astonished  at  the  mass  of  valuable 
materials  accumulated  by  a  private  un¬ 
aided  individual,  through  a  course  of  pro¬ 
digious  labour,  and  at  the  constant  hazard 
of  life,  in  consequence  of  the  infectious 
diseases  prevalent  in  the  scenes  of  his  in¬ 
quiries.  The  cool  good  sense  and  mo¬ 
deration  of  his  narrative,  contrasted  with 
that  enthusiastic  ardour  which  must  have 
impelled  him  to  his  undertaking,  were 
not  less  admired  ;  and  he  was  immedi¬ 
ately  regarded  as  one  of  the  extraordinary 
characters  of  the  age,  and  the  leader  in 
all  plans  for  meliorating  the  condition  of 
that  wretched  part  of  the  community  for 
whom  he  interested  himself.  He  had  no 
object  more  at  heart  than  the  correction 
of  their  vices,  which  he  thought  might  be 
effected  by  gentle  but  strict  discipline, 
accompanied  with  that  degree  of  personal 
comfort  which  was  compatible  with  con¬ 
finement  ;  and  to  this  end  the  greater 
part  of  his  observations  were  directed. 
The  house  of  commons  having  laudably 
seconded  his  zeal  by  bringing  in  a  bill  for 
the  establishment  of  houses  of  correction, 
according  to  his  ideas,  he  thought  him¬ 
self  obliged  to  new  exertions  in  order  to 
give  all  possible  perfection  to  this  design. 
He  therefore,  in  177H,  repeated  his  visit 
to  the  continent,  in  which  he  included 
Italy,  as  well  as  the  nearer  countries. 
After  his  return,  in  177H?  he  made  an- 
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other  complete  survey  of  the  prisons  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  those  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland.  In  these  tours  he 
comprehended  another  object  of  import¬ 
ance  to  humanity,  that  of  hospitals.  He 
every  where  observed,  and  carefully  noted 
down,  their  structure  and  regulations,  and 
procured  plans  and  draughts  where  he 
thought  they  might  suggest  something 
useful  for  imitation.  These  researches 
furnished  him  with  a  large  and  interest¬ 
ing  44  Appendix  ”  to  his  former  work, 
printed  in  1780,  quarto.  At  the  same 
time,  he  published  an  edition  in  large 
octavo,  of  his  44  State  of  the  Prisons,”  con¬ 
taining  the  additional  matter  of  his  Ap¬ 
pendix.  At  this  period  he  accepted  the 
office  of  one  of  the  three  supervisors  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  act  for  establishing  peni¬ 
tentiary  houses.  He  made  it  an  indis¬ 
pensable  condition  of  his  acceptance,  that 
his  friend  Dr.  Fothergill  should  be  one 
of  his  associates,  and  he  resolved  to  take 
no  salary  for  his  labours.  The  death  of 
Dr.  Fothergill,  and  difference  in  opinion 
with  the  other  supervisor,  concerning  the 
situation  of  the  first  of  these  buildings, 
caused  him  in  January,  1781,  to  resign 
his  office,  but  it  was  only  to  resume  his 
far  greater  exertions  in  the  same  cause. 
In  the  course  of  that  year  he  pursued  his 
usual  inquiries  in  a  tour  through  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  comprising 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Poland; 
and  he  employed  the  next  year  in  survey¬ 
ing  the  prisons  of  England,  and  revisit¬ 
ing  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  Protes¬ 
tant  charter-schools  in  the  latter  kingdom 
were  a  new  object  of  attention,  and  he 
freely  exposed  the  abuses  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected.  The  year  1783  com¬ 
pleted  his  survey  of  all  the  civilized  parts 
of  Europe,  with  that  of  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal  ;  and  upon  his  return,  he  again 
travelled  into  the  three  British  kingdoms. 
Materials  had  now  accumulated  upon  his 
hands  sufficient  fof  another  44  Appendix,” 
which  he  printed  in  1784,  together  with 
a  new  edition  of  his  first  work,  compris¬ 
ing  all  the  additional  matter. 

Though  Mr.  Howard  had  now  almost 
exhausted  the  objects  which  first  engaged 
his  researches,  yet  the  habits  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  would  not  suffer  him  to  resign 
himself  to  repose,  while  anything  re¬ 
mained  in  which  he  thought  his  further 
labours  might  serve  the  interests  of  hu¬ 
manity.  The  progress  of  contagion  in 
prisons  and  hospitals  had  led  him  to  con¬ 
sider  of  all  the  means  used  tor  checking 
it,  and  he  expected  to  find  these  prac¬ 
tised  in  their  fullest  extent  in  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  that  most  fatal  contagious  dis¬ 
ease,  the  plague.  He  also  knew  that  the 
regulations  for  quarantine  in  this  country 
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were  frivolous,  and  usually  evaded.  He 
therefore  thought  an  examination  of  all 
the  principal  lazarettos  in  Europe  would 
produce  much  valuable  information  ;  and 
as  personal  hazard  never,  in  his  estima¬ 
tion,  stood  in  competition  with  a  matter 
of  duty,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  expose 
himself  to  all  the  dangers  which  might 
attend  on  so  near  an  approach  to  the 
most  dreadful  pestilence.  He  set  out  on 
this  new  expedition  towards  the  end  of 
1785,  unaccompanied  by  a  servant,  since 
he  did  not  think  it  justifiable  to  expose 
to  similar  dangers  any  one  not  actuated 
by  the  same  motives.  He  took  his  way 
by  the  south  of  France,  through  Italy,  to 
Malta,  Zante,  Smyrna,  and  Constantino¬ 
ple.  From  the  latter  capital  he  returned 
to  Smyrna,  where  he  knew  the  plague 
then  to  prevail,  for  the  purpose  of  going 
to  Venice  with  a  foul  bill  of  health,  that 
he  might  be  subjected  to  all  the  rigour  of 
a  quarantine  in  the  lazaretto,  and  by  con¬ 
sequence  become  acquainted  with  its 
rules.  How  the  noisy  deeds  of  military 
heroes  shrink  into  nothing  compared  with 
such  cool  and  deliberate  daring  !  On  his 
return  by  Vienna,  the  Emperor  Joseph 
expressed  a  desire  of  seeing  him ;  for  Mr. 
Howard  was  now  a  known  and  respected 
character  throughout  Europe.  The  inter¬ 
view  passed  as  between  an  enlightened 
sovereign  desirous  of  information,  and  a 
plain  independent  gentleman,  above  the 
awe  of  rank,  or  the  vanity  of  being  no¬ 
ticed.  During  his  absence  on  this  jour¬ 
ney,  the  admiration  of  his  country¬ 
men  suggested  a  design  of  doing  him 
honour  which  proved  highly  oppressive 
to  his  feelings.  A  subscription  was  en¬ 
tered  into  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
statue,  and  it  was  soon  filled  with  names 
of  the  first  distinction.  As  soon  as  he 
was  informed  of  the  scheme,  he  expressed 
such  a  decided  aversion  to  what  he  term¬ 
ed  being  u  dragged  out  in  public,”  that 
it  was  reluctantly  abandoned.  He  re¬ 
turned  in  1787,  and  after  a  short  rest 
went  to  Ireland,  and  came  back  by  Scot¬ 
land.  He  revisited  Ireland  in  1788, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  completing  a 
survey  of  its  charter-schools,  to  which 
he  had  excited  the  attention  of  the  par¬ 
liament  of  that  kingdom.  All  the  county 
gaols,  most  of  the  bridewells,  the  infir¬ 
maries,  and  hospitals,  and  the  prison- 
hulks  of  England,  were  again  examined 
by  him  during  the  course  of  these  two 
years.  The  year  1789  was  chiefly  de¬ 
voted  by  him  to  the  methodising  and 
printing  the  copious  and  important  mat¬ 
ter  which  had  accrued  from  his  researches 
since  the  last  publication.  It  appeared 
in  that  year  in  a  quarto  volume,  entitled 
<4  An  Account  of  the  principal  Laza¬ 


rettos  in  Europe,  with  various  Papers 
relative  to  the  Plague  ;  together  with 
further  Observations  on  some  foreign 
Prisons  and  Hospitals ;  with  additional 
Remarks  on  the  present  State  of  those  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  many  plates,  illustrative 
and  ornamental,  which,  as  before,  were 
given  to  the  readers.  This  work  opened 
several  new  sources  of  information  to 
the  author’s  countrymen,  and  was  receiv¬ 
ed  with  avidity. 

Mr.  Howard  quitted  England  in  the 
summer  of  1789,  and  proceeded  through 
Germany  to  St.  Petersburgh  and  Moscow. 
He  found  every  where  the  prisons  and 
hospitals  thrown  open  to  him,  as  to  the 
general  censor  of  that  part  of  the  police, 
whose  authority  was  recognized  in  every 
civilized  country.  Such  is  the  force  of 
pure  and  exalted  virtue  !  He  next  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  new  Russian  settlements  on 
the  Black  Sea,  and  took  his  station  at 
the  town  of  Cheison.  At  this  place  a 
fever  of  a  malignant  kind  prevailed, 
among  whose  victims  was  a  young  lady 
whom  he  had  been  requested  to  visit ; 
for  he  had  been  so  conversant  with  infec¬ 
tious  diseases,  that  he  was  thought  (and 
thought  himself)  to  possess  medical  skill 
in  those  cases.  From  her  he  probably 
received  a  contagion  which  carried  him  off 
on  January  20,  1790,  about  the  age  of 
sixty-three.  He  was  buried  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Cherson,  and  all  honours 
were  paid  to  his  memory  by  Prince  Po¬ 
temkin  and  other  men  in  office. 

The  testimony  of  public  respect  which 
he  refused  when  living,  has  been  con¬ 
ferred  upon  his  memory,  and  his  monu¬ 
mental  statue  was  one  of  the  first  of  those 
by  which  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s 
has  been  made  a  receptacle  of  national 
■worthies. 
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AN  AUTUMNAL  SKETCH. 

(  For  the  Mirror .) 

u  How  solid  all,  where  change  shall  be  no  more.* 

Not  long  the  time  ere  wintry  storms  shall  rise, 
And,  with  unpitying  and  resistless  rage. 

Sweep  from  the  view  this  Paradise  of  sw'eets. 
Such  is  the  fate  of  all  terrestrial  things 
However  lovely,  or  howe’er  belov’d  ! 

Methinks  ev’n  now  Thomson’s  inspiring  shade 
Still  hovers  nigh,  and  to  the  passing  breeze 
Whispers  anew  his  moralizing  strain. 

“  Unthinking  man  !  forbear  thy  rash  pursuit 
Of  gay  chimeras  and  unreal  joys  : 

Earth’s  empty  charnis  too  quickly  fade  away. 
And  leave  behind  but  anguish  and  despair. 
Am;d  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  life 
Let  wisdom  teach  thee  to  repose  no  trust 
In  objects  fleeting  as  the  sunny  ray. 
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Bfhold  tile  season*  as  they  circling  roll 
In  order  perfect  round  this  lower  world  ! 
Summer  to  Spring  succeeds,  and  Autumn's 
warmth 

To  cheerless  Winter  yields  as  short  a  reign.” 

So  sang  the  Bard,  as  oft  ne  wander’d 
On  thy  flowery  bauks,  delightful  Thames! 

But  now,  alas  !  his  pipe  in  silence  sleeps, 

And  nought  is  heard,  save  what  imagination 
Feigns,  the  tuneful  murmur  of  his  dying  strain. 
Within  the  precincts  of  yon  stately  pile,* 

His  mould’ring  part  commixes  w  ith  the  dust 
Of  meaner  creatures,  not  enroll’d  by  Fame. 
Lords  with  their  vassals  there  unnoticed  rot, 
Without  one  jarring  passion  to  molest 
The  tranquil  slumber  of  the  lowly  throng. 

Ah  !  what  avails  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd — 

The  pride  of  ancestry— the  pomp  of  wealth— 
And  all  the  glitt’ring  ornaments  of  state, 

When  the  dread  message  comes,  and  Death  con¬ 
ducts 

His  hapless  captive  to  sepulchral  gloom. 

Far  as  the  eye  can  stretch  the  landscape 
smiles, 

A  nd  all  that  grace  or  beauty  can  inspire 
Glows  in  the  finished  scene.  Sensations  soft, 

In  quick  succession,  steal  upon  the  soul. 

And  ev’ry  thought  invites  to  grateful  song. 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  yon  spreading  beech 
The  harmless  cattle  rest:  some  range  the  meed, 
And  crop,  well-pleas’d,  a  satisfying  meal. 

Or  at  the  crystal  brook  their  thirst  assuage. 

With  blooming  verdure  crown’d  on  either  side, 
England’s  fair  river  flows  majestic  on, 

Diffusing  blessings  o’er  the  peopled  strand  ; 
While  on  its  polished  surface  lightly  floats 
The  gay-trimm’d  bark  imped'd  by  zephyr’s 
breath, 

Which  bears  afar  the  undulating  sounds 
Of  boatman’s  lay,  by  distance  more  improv’d. 
Thus  giddy  mortals  down  the  stream  of  life 
Sail  heedless  on,  with  unabated  speed, 
Unknowing  where  the  mad  career  will  end — 
Whether  in  endless  happiness  or  woe. 

By  contemplation  led,  oft  let  me  seek 
The  silent  copse,  or  thick  embow’ring  grove, 
Whose  paths,  meand’ring,  screen  from  vulgar 
gaze 

The  thoughtful  few,  who  shun  the  babbling 
crowd. 

Secluded  thus,  ,  we  commune  with  ourselves, 

And  gain  (what  books  and  preaching  may  not 
give) 

A  knowledge  of  the  heart— that  depth  unknown  ! 
Where  sins  of  ev’ry  hateful  shape  and  hue 
Unceasing  wfalk,  and  Satan  reigns  a  king  ! 

For  from  the  heart  proceed  polluted  thoughts, 
u  Adult’ries,  murders,  fornications,  thefts, 
False  witness,  blasphemies,’’ f  and  crimes  too 
black 

For  tongue  to  name— too  loathsome  to  describe. 
Who  can  be  safe  amid  such  hosts  of  foes, 
Blotting  alike  destruction  to  the  soul  ? 

Retirement,  how  blest !  that  brings  vain  man 
Acquainted  with  himself,  and  keeps  him  so. 

*  Richmond  Church. 

f  This  is  the  testimony  of  Him  who  said,  u  1 
am  the  Truth  t* 
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W  hat  though  contentions  rise  fierce  war  succeed, 
A  war  with  self— where  more  than  self  contends, 
Sure  prelude  oft  to  everlasting  peace. 

Happy,  thrice  happy,  he,  who  conquers  here  ; 
No  fading  honours  deck  the  victor’s  brow : 

Rich  the  reward,  and  lasting  as  tis  rich! 

Again  the  woods  put  on  autumnal  brown  ; 
Phoebus,  departing,  sheds  o’er  climes  remote 
His  more  euliv’ning  ray  :  the  morning  air 
No  longer  yields  a  renovating  glow  ; 

But,  cramp’d  with  cold,  proclaims  th’  expiring 
year. 

Each  faded  leaf,  descending  to  the  earth, 

In  monitory  language  seems  to  say — 

“  Behold  my  fall,  and  meditate  thine  own  !” 

O  may  the  moral  influence  my  mind 
Through  life’s  declining  day — and,  at  its  close, 
Elate  with  hope,  may  T  exulting  shout — 

*  There  is  another,  and  a  better  world  l”  \ 

B.  C. 

f  The  words  contained  in  the  concluding  line 
of  this  piece,  it  will  perhaps  be  remembered, 
had  just  escaped  the  lips  of  a  once  celebrated 
tragic  performer,  when  he  fell  lifeless  upon  the 
stage — an  event  really  tragic,  and  awful. 


THE  PLAGUE  OF  RICHES. 

It  is  related  in  one  of  the  newspapers 
that,  during  the  late  panic  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  world,  a  countryman  who  had 
T100.  in  the  hands  of  a  banker  withdrew 
it,  and  took  it  home  ;  but  after  sitting  up 
one  night  with  his  wife  to  guard  it  and 
getting  no  sleep  the  next  night,  they  de¬ 
termined  to  take  it  back  to  the  bank. 
Such  was  the  Plague  of  Riches  to  these 
two  persons,  a  similar  feeling  is  very 
happily  described  in  the  following  letter 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  M.  Piikington  to  I)r. 
Delany  : — 

“Dear  Doctor _ Though  you  expected 

to  see  me  the  happiest  man  in  the  world, 
by  the  extraordinary  honours  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  excellency,  yet  I  cannot 
forbear  acquainting  you,  you  are  greatly 
disappointed  in  that  respect. 

Before  I  received  his  bounty,  (which 
far  surpassed  my  hopes,  and  was  far 
more  the  effect  of  his  generosity  than  any 
merit  of  mine,)  I  thought  riches  were  so 
necessary  an  ingredient  in  human  life, 
that  it  was  scarce  possible  to  attain  any 
degree  of  happiness  without  them.  I 
imagined,  that,  if  I  had  but  a  competent 
sum,  I  should  have  no  care,  no  trouble 
to  discompose  my  thoughts,  nothing  to 
withdraw  my  mind  from  virtue  and  the 
muses ,  but  that,  if  possible,  I  should 
enjoy  a  more  exalted  degree  of  content 
and  delight  in  them  than  I  had  hitherto  ; 
but  now  I  perceive  these  kind  of  notions 
have  been  the  pure  genuine  effect  of  a 
very  empty  purse. 

My  hopes  are  vanished  at  the  increase 
of  my  fortune  ;  my  opinion  of  things  is 
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of  a  sudden  so  altered,  that  I  am  taught 
to  pity  none  so  much  as  the  rich ,  who, 
by  my  computation  (after  three  tedious 
weeks’  experience),  must  of  necessity 
have  an  income  of  plagues  proportioned 
to  their  fortunes. 

I  know  this  declaration  surprises  you  ; 
but,  in  order  to  convince  you,  I  will,  as 
exactly  as  possible,  set  down,  by  way  of 
diary ,  the  different  emotions  of  mind 
which  I  laboured  under  during  the  first 
three  weeks’  guardianship  (for  I  can 
hardly  call  it  possession)  of  that  same 
unfortunate,  care-bringing  £50.  ;  and 
have  not  the  least  doubt  but  you  will  be¬ 
lieve  my  assertions  to  be  true. 

Monday ,  Feb.  16th. — Received  this 
morning  the  agreeable  news  of  being  or¬ 
dered  to  wait  on  his  excellency,  the  lord 
Carteret ;  but,  suffering  a  great  deal  of 
perplexity  about  appearing  before  one  in 
so  eminent  a  station,  and  so  admired  and 
eminent  for  learning,  and  every  other  per¬ 
fection  of  the  mind, — went,  however,  to 
the  castle,— met  with  a  very  gracious  re¬ 
ception, — had  full  proof  of  that  affability, 
wisdom,  and  generosity,  for  which  his 
excellency  is  so  peculiarly  distinguished, 
and  which  I  knew  before  only  by  the  tes¬ 
timonials  of  others.  Was  ordered  to  go 
to  Mr.  T.  to  receive  the  premium  ap¬ 
pointed  by  my  lord. 

Memorandum — I  imagined  my  stature 
greatly  increased,  and  walked  more  erect 
than  usual;  went  in  high  spirits  to  the 
secretary’s,  but,  as  a  drawback  to  my 
happiness,  received  the  dispiriting  ac¬ 
count  of  his  being  confined  to  his  cham¬ 
ber.  Denied  admittance. 

Memorandum. — His  excellency  easier 
of  access  than  his  officer. 

Tuesday ,  17th _ The  secretary  still 

sick.  Paid  a  visit  to  his  street-door 
about  twelve  ;  returned  melancholy. 

Wednesday  -  -  ditto. 

Thursday  -  -  ditto. 

Friday  -  -  -  ditto. 

Saturday  -  -  ditto. 

Sunday  -  -  ditto. 

Oh  !  ’twas  a  dreadful  interval  of  time ! 

Monday ,  23rd. — Ordered  to  wait  again 
on  Mr.  T.  but,  happening  to  be  over 
eager  to  receive  the  sum,  I  hastened 
away  too  unseasonably,  about  half  an 
hour  after  twelve,  and  found  him  asleep. 

Memorandum. — Admitted  this  morn¬ 
ing  to  stand  in  the  hall,  and  not  at  the 
door,  as  hath  been  slanderously  and  ma¬ 
liciously  reported,  I  presume,  because  it 
happened  so  'at  other  tiroes.  Walked  in 
the  piazzas  till  after  one,  ruminating  on 
the  various  hopes  and  fears,  with  which 
my  mind  has  been  tormented  this  week 
past.  Could  not  forbear  repeating  aloud 
the  two  lines  of  the  libel,  which,  acci¬ 


dentally,  are  not  more  true  of  Addison 
than  this  gentleman. 

K  Who,  grown  a  minister  of  state, 

Sees  poets  at  his  levee  wait.-* 

Memorandum. — Not  under  any  appre¬ 
hension  of  being  understood  by  any  per¬ 
sons  walking  there,  which  were  only  a 
few  lawyers,  and  a  parson  or  two.  Saunter 
again  to  the  secretary  —  out  of  hope. 
Permitted  now  to  go  into  a  wide  unfur¬ 
nished  apartment :  in  half  an  hour’s 
time  admitted  to  his  presence, — received 
a  bill  of  £50, — returned  with  great  de¬ 
light. 

I  now  imagined  that  nothing  was  want¬ 
ing  to  make  me  really  happy  :  1  pleased 
myself  also  with  the  thought  of  commu¬ 
nicating  happiness  to  my  friends,  who 
would  share  in  my  success ;  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  you,  who  are  unwearied  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  promote  the  felicity  of 
others.  How  far  I  was  disappointed  will 
appear  by  the  sequel ;  so,  to  proceed 
with  my  diary  ;  I  wrapt  up  my  bill  very 
carefully,  yet  could  not  forbear  looking 
at  it  sometimes,  though  not  oftener  than 
at  every  street’s  length.  But,  mark  the 
instability  of  all  human  affairs !  As  I 
was  very  attentively  reading  it,  a  pert 
swaggering  fellow  rushes  by  me  ^im¬ 
mediately  suspected  an  attempt  upon  my 
treasure, — looked  as  earnestly  as  I  dared 
into  the  fellow’s  face,  and  thought  I  read 
u  robbery  ”  in  the  lines  of  his  counte¬ 
nance,— so,  hastily  slipt  my  bill  into  my 
pocket  without  its  cover :  met  a  friend, 
told  him  of  my  success,  and  the  gene¬ 
rosity  of  his  excellency ;  but,  pulling 
out  the  bank-note  hastily,  tore  it  in  the 
middle  - —  dismally  frightened  !  —  came 
home,  shewed  it  to  my  wife, — was  more 
terrified  at  hearing  that  it  would  now  be 
of  no  value, — received  several  compli¬ 
ments  from  her  for  my  care  of  it,— and 
that  I  was  likely  to  be  rich ,  since  I  took 
such  pains  to  preserve  what  I  got ,  and 
the  like.  Went  directly  in  a  fit  of  anger 
and  vexation  to  Henry’s  bank, — smiled  a 
little,  and  spoke  submissively  to  the 
clerk, — obtained  a  new  bill,  —  returned 
again  with  joy  :  all  things  settled  ami¬ 
cably  between  us. 

Memorandum — Found,  upon  inquiry, 
that  the  ill-favoured  gentleman  above- 
mentioned,  was  one  Mr.  What-d’ye-call- 
him,  the  attorney,  of  whom  I  need  not 
have  been  in  such  terror,  since  he  never 
was  known  to  be  guilty  of  such  an  ac¬ 
tion  in  a  public  way. 

Monday  night ,  12  o'clock — Wen t  to 
bed  as  usual,  but  found  myself  vio¬ 
lently  pulled  till  I  awoke.  Seized  with 
a  great  trembling,  when  I  heard  a  voice 
crying,  Take  care  of  the  bill \ — found  im- 
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mediately  it  proceeded  from  the  concern 
of  my  bedfellow,  who  it  seems  was  as 
ill-formed  to  possess  great  riches  as  my¬ 
self, — pitied  her,  told  her  it  was  safe, — 
fell  asleep  soon,  but  was,  in  less  than  two 
hours,  reused  again  with  her  crying — 
My  dear ,  my  dear ,  are  you  sure  it  is 
safe  ?  Don't  you  hear  some  noise  there  ? 
I'll  lay  my  life  there's  robbers  in  the 
room  !  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  — 
what  a  hideous  fellow  I  just  now  saw  by 
my  bed-side  with  a  drawn  sword — or, 
did  I  dream  it? — Trembled  a  little  at 
her  suspicions, —  slumbered,  —  but  was 
awakened  a  third  time  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner, — rose  about  six,  much  discomposed, 
— received  a  very  solemn  charge  to  be 
watchful  against  accidents, — and  let  me 
beg  of  you ,  my  dear ,  to  have  a  great 
care  of  the  bill. 

Tuesday ,  24th.  —  Became  extremely 
impatient  to  have  this  tormenting  bill 
changed  into  money,  out  of  a  belief  that 
it  would  be  then  less  liable  to  accidents — 
breaking  of  bankers,  &c.  Went  to  one 
bank,  and  was  refused;  yet  was  ashamed 
to  go  to  Henry’s  so  soon, —  contrived, 
however,  to  get  it  exchanged,  after  a 
great  variety  of  schemes  and  journies  to 
several  places.  Came  home,  spread  it 
upon  the  table  to  see  the  utmost  bounds 
and  extent  of  my  riches, — all  the  rest  of 
the  day  sat  contriving  where  to  lay  it, 
what  part  of  the  house  would  be  most 
secure,  what  place  would  be  least  sus¬ 
pected  by  thieves,  if  any  should  come, — 
perceived  my  mind  more  disturbed  with 
having  so  much  money  in  my  custody 
than  I  had  before. 

Tuesday  nighty  11  o'clock.  —  Went 
round  my  house  to  inspect  my  doors 
whether  they  wefe  all  safe, — perceived  a 
great  deficiency  of  bars,  bolts,  locks, 
latches,  door-chains,  window-shutters, 
fire-arms,  &c.  which  I  never  had  taken 
the  least  notice  of  before.  Peeped  with 
great  circumspection  under  the  beds. 
Resolved  to  watch  this  night,  and  pre¬ 
pare  expedients  for  my  security  next 
morning.  Watched  accordingly. 

Wednesday ,  25th.  —  Extremely  fa¬ 
tigued  with  my  last  night’s  watching, — 
consulted  several  hours  about  preserving 
my  wealth, — believed  it  most  safe  in  bills. 
After  mature  deliberation,  hurried  away 
to  the  bank  and  took  a  bill  for  it,  came 
away  with  an  easier  mind,  walked  about 
two  streets’  length  cheerfully,  but  began 
to  reflect,  that  if  my  load  was  lighter, 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bill  might 
again  be  torn,  be  dropt,  or  mislaid, — 
went  back  in  haste,  once  more  received 
it  in  money,  brought  it  home,  looked 
frequently  behind  me  as  I  walked, — hid 
it, — resolved  to  lay  out  the  greatest  part 
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of  it  in  plate, — bespoke  it  accordingly, — 
prepared  my  fire-arms, —  went  to  bed, — 
not  one  wink  of  sleep  all  this  night. 

Thursday ,  2f>‘th.  —  Looked  a  little 
paler  to-day  than  usual,  but  not  much 
concerned  at  that,  since  it  was  misinter¬ 
preted  by  my  friends  for  the  effects  of 
hard  study.  Invited  abroad  for  dinner, — 
went, — sat  down  to  table,  but  in  that 
dieadful  moment  recollected  that  my 
closet,  where  my  whole  treasure  was  de¬ 
posited,  was  left  open, — was  observed  to 
change  colour,  and  looked  terrified,  — 
Macbeth  not  so  startled  when  he  saw  the 
ghost  of  murdered  Banquo  at  the  feast. 

Memorandum - Money  a  perpetual 

apparition  to  a  covetous  mind.  Ran 
distractedly  home, — found  all  safe,  but 
returned  too  late  for  dinner,  —  fasted, 
fretted.  Well  saith  St.  Paul — Money  is 
the  root  of  all  evil 

Thursday  night ,  12  o'clock. — Hired  a 
watchman  to  guard  my  doors,  went  to 
bed,  but  no  sleep ;  the  same  mind- 
plaguing  riches  floated  uppermost  in  my 
thoughts:  methinks  they  cried,  Sleep  no 
more  l  Wealth  hath  murdered  sleep  ! — 
Slumbered,  however,  a  little  towards 
morning, — dreamt  of  nothing  but  of  rob¬ 
bers,  assassins,  spectres,  flames,  hurri¬ 
canes, — waked  in  great  terror. 

Dear  doctor,  it  would  be  too  tedious  to 
pursue  the  dreadful  narration  any  further, 
every  day  administering  new  cause  of  un¬ 
easiness  ;  nor  did  my  concern  forsake  me 
in  the  midst  of  company  and  wine.  ’Till 
I  had  the  plate  sent  home,  I  was  uneasy, 
lest,  after  I  had  ordered  it  to  be  made,  I 
should  be  robbed  of  my  money,  and  then 
not  be  able  to  pay  for  it ;  and  when  I  had 
it  once  in  my  possession,  I  trembled 
every  instant  for  fear  of  losing  it  for  ever. 
When  at  home,  I  was  afraid  of  being 
murdered  for  my  substance ;  and  when 
abroad,  I  was  much  terrified  with  the 
apprehension,  that  either  my  servants 
might  possibly  be  dishonest,  and  so  con¬ 
trive  to  deprive  me  of  it  while  I  was  ab¬ 
sent,  or  else,  that,  by  carelessness,  they 
might  set  fire  to  my  house  and  destroy  it 
all  at  once.  Every  bell  I  heard  ring  I 
immediately  imagined  to  be  a  fir e -bell ; 
and  every  fire-bell  alarmed  me  with  belief 
that  my  own  house  was  in  a  blaze — so 
that  l  was  plagued  without  interruption. 

Since  I  have  recovered  myself  a  little, 

I  have  made  an  exact  calculation  of  the 
pleasure  and  pain  I  have  endured  ;  and  I 
shall  shew  you  the  just  balance,  the  more 
fully  to  convince  you. 

A  faithful  account  of  the  happiness 
and  misery  of  Matthew  Pilkington, 
Clerk,  for  the  space  of  eleven  days,  on 
receiving  £50.  from  his  excellency  the 
Lord  Carteret  : — • 
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0  I  0 


3  0 


Happy.  d.  h.  M. 

Daring  the  whole  time  of  be-  1 
ing  with  my  lord,  and  ’till  V 
I  went  to  the  secretary’s  9 
By  telling  my  success  to  se¬ 
veral  friends,  and  describ-  f  ^ 
ing  his  excellency’s  person  j" 
and  perfections  -  -  -  " 

By  receiving  the  sum  from)  n  n  t 

Mr.  T . \  U  U  d 

By  obtaining  the  new  bill  for) 

that  which  was  torn,  and  ^-031 
pacifying  my  wife  -  -  ) 

Total  Happiness  -  0  7  4 

Miserable. 

All  the  remainder  -  -  -  -  10  16  56 


To  conclude  all.  To  keep  my  mind 
as  calm  and  as  quiet  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  my  poverty,  I  have  expended 
£32.  in  plate,  to  be  a  monument  of  his 
excellency’s  generosity  to  me,  and  that 
plate  I  have  lodged  at  a  rich  neighbour’s 
house  for  its  security.  About  £10.  I 
have  expended  in  fortifying  my  house 
against  the  next  money  misfortune  that 
may  happen  to  me,  of  which,  however, 
at  present,  there  appears  no  great  danger. 
And  if,  providentially,  my  fortune  be 
advanced,  I  hope  to  bear  it  with  greater 
resolution,  and  be  in  a  better  condition  to 
preserve  it.  I  am,  dear  doctor,  your 
affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

Mat.  Pilkington. 


THE  MIRROR  AND  ITS  CON¬ 
TRIBUTORS. 


Brighton ,  March  1, 


1626 


Dear  Mr.  Editor, — Your  charming 
little  work  is,  I  can  assure  you,  quite  the 
pet  of  our  sex  ;  and  although  you  have 
not,  perhaps,  many  female  correspon¬ 
dents,  I  must  claim  indulgence  to  say  a 
few  words  in  its  praise ;  no  flattering 
compliments,  however,  but  frank  since¬ 
rity  alone  guides  my  pen.  Your  Mir¬ 
ror  has,  I  am  confident,  done  much  to 
stimulate  the  exertions  of  young  authors ; 
it  is,  as  Addison  said  of  his  u  Spectator,” 
“  like  Ulysses’  bow,  where  every  man 
may  try  his  strength.”  From  its  mode¬ 
rate  price  and  very  extensive  circulation, 
it  has  also  done  much  to  circulate  infor¬ 
mation  and  amusement  to  very  many  who 
would  never  have  otherwise  been  able  to 
obtain  it.  Yeur  prints  and  typography 
are  admirable ;  selection  of  matter  ex¬ 
tremely  judicious  ;  and  your  correspon¬ 
dents  intelligent,  lively,  and  very  agree¬ 
able  in  original  matter.  We,  however, 
could  wish  that  when  they  will  make  use 
©f  Latin,  they  would  be  so  kind  as  to 


English  it  for  our  sakes.  By  the  bye, 
Mr.  Editor,  J  once  asked  you  to  give  us 
a  list  of  such  words  and  Latin  phrases  as 
you  most  generally  use,  and  you  pro¬ 
mised  to  do  so,  but — n'importe.* 

I  must,  however,  notice  a  few  of  your 
contributors  more  particularly,  though  to 
mention  all  would  make  this  my  maiden 
epistle  a  very  lengthy  one.  First,  then, 
P.  T.  W.  is  masterly  in  historical  re¬ 
search,  diversified  in  his  subjects,  and  at 
all  times  a  most  welcome  guest.  Nearly 
equal  to  him  in  your  list  stand  Claris , 
F.  R.  T.,  Edgar ,  and  one  or  two  more. 
Their  productions,  though  most  admira¬ 
ble,  are  nevertheless,  generally  speaking, 
out  of  our  sphere  ;  we  are,  therefore,  not 
competent  to  criticise  here  ;  it  is  danger¬ 
ous  ground  for  females  ;  our  weapons  are 
too  short.  We  like  Jacobies  also  much  ; 
his  style  is  neat,  always  moral,  but  at 
times  we  think  he  is  too  satirical.  We 
felt  rather  angry  when  he  proposed  to  in¬ 
vade  our  privilege  by  proposing  a  tax 
upon  talking  ;  but  readily  pardoned  him 
when,  like  Hudibras,  he  took  the  other 
side  by  an  apology  in  praise  of  loquacity. 
He,  too,  sometimes  writes  on  subjects 
above  our  grasp  ;  but  we  like  his  poetry 
best.  Now  I  am  speaking  of  the  Muses, 
I  must  say  a  word  in  praise  of  Utopia  ; 
he  is  admirable,  and  we  should  never  feel 
tired  of  his  company.  Your  other  poets 
all  seem,  indeed,  to  have  deserted  (pardon 
me,  I  was  going  to  say)  our  Mirror. 

That  your  delightful  little  publication 
may  long  maintain  its  distinguished  rank 
and  circulation  much  to  your  benefit  and 
your  readers’  satisfaction  is,  my  dear  Mr. 
Editor,  without  flattery,  the  sincere  wish 
of  yours  truly, 

Elizabeth  B. 

*  Tlie  list  shall  be  inserted  in  a  week  or  two. 
—Ed, 

REVENGE  ON  BANKERS. 

A  simple  Scotchman  (for  it  appears 
there  is  such  a  thing  in  the  world)  who 
had  £100.  in  one  of  the  Scotch  banks, 
became  alarmed  during  the  late  run,  and 
went  to  draw  it  out,  when  he  was  paid  in 
notes  of  the  bank.  Saunders  grasped 
them  firm  in  his  hand,-  and  exclaimed  as 
he  crossed  the  threshold,  “  Now  you 
may  break  when  you  like.”  This  re¬ 
minds  us  of  an  Irish  story  in  the  rebel¬ 
lion  :  some  bankers  had  rendered  them¬ 
selves  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  rebels, 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the 
whole  of  their  notes,  whenever  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  were  im¬ 
mediately  destroyed.  At  every  burning 
there  was  a  shout  raised,  “  There  goes 
some  of  the  rascals’  money  !” 
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Few  events  in  history  are  better  known 
than  the  story  of  William  Tell,  the  Swiss 
patriot,  who  enabled  his  countrymen  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  Austria  ;  and  we 
are  sure  a  view  of  the  place,  consecrated 
to  freedom  by  his  birth,  cannot  fail  of 
being  acceptable  to  our  readers.  For  the 
drawing  from  which  the  engraving  i3 
taken,  as  well  for  the  following  interest¬ 
ing  particulars,  we  are  indebted  to  our 
intelligent  correspondent  Curioso  : — ■ 

“  The  inhabitants  of  Switzerland  are 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Helvetii, 
who  were  subdued  by  the  all -conquering 
arm  of  Julius  Cassar.  The  mountainous 
and  uninviting  situation  of  Helvetia 
formed  a  better  security  for  its  liberties 
than  its  forts  or  armies  ;  and  such,  in¬ 
deed,  is  the  case  at  present.  The  people 
of  Helvetia  continued  long  under  what 
was  little  more  than  a  nominal  subjuga¬ 
tion  to  the  Germans  and  Burgundians, 
until  about  the  year  1300,  when  the  Em¬ 
peror  Albert  treated  them  with  so  much 
rigour,  that  they  petitioned  him  against 
the  tyranny  of  his  government ;  this, 
however,  only  served  to  increase  their  op¬ 
pressions,  and  one  of  Albert’s  Austrian 
governors,  Giesler,  in  wantonness  of  ty¬ 
ranny,  set  up  a  hat  on  a  pole,  to  which 
he  ordered  the  natives  to  pay  as  much 
respect  as  to  himself.  One  William  Tell 
being  observed  to  pass  frequently  without 
taking  notice  of  the  hat,  and  being  an  ex¬ 
cellent  marksmaq,  the  tyrant  condemned 
him  to  be  hanged,  unless  he  cleft  an  apple 
upon  his  son’s  head  at  a  certain  distance 
with  an  arrow.  Tell  had  the  dexterity  to 
cleave  the  apple,  though  the  distance  was 


considerable,  without  hitting  the  child. 
The  tyrant,  perceiving  that  he  had  an¬ 
other  arrow  concealed  under  his  cloak, 
asked  him  for  what  purpose  he  had  it, 

“  To  have  shot  you  to  the  heart  if  I  had 
had  the  misfortune  to  have  slain  my  son,” 
he  boldly  replied.  The  enraged  gover¬ 
nor  ordered  him  to  be  imprisoned.  He 
soon  made  his  escape,  and  his  fellow- 
citizens,  animated  by  his  fortitude  and 
patriotism,  flew  to  arms,  attacked  and 
vanquished  Giesler,  who  was  shot  to  death 
by  Tell ;  and  the  independence  of  the 
several  states  of  the  country,  now  called 
the  thirteen  cantons,  under  a  republican 
form  of  government,  took  place  imme¬ 
diately,  which  was  perpetuated  by  a  league 
among  themselves  in  the  year  1315,  and 
confirmed  by  treaty  with  the  other  powers 
of  Europe  in  1647-  Seven  of  the  cantons 
are  Roman  Catholic,  and  six  Protestant. 
Whether  all  the  incidents  of  Tell’s  story 
be  true  or  fabulous,  the  men  (whoever 
they  were)  who  roused  and  enabled  their 
fellow-citizens  to  throw  off  the  Austrian 
oke  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  patriots, 
aving  undoubtedly  been  actuated  by  that 
principle  so  dear  to  every  generoiis  heart, 
the  spirit  of  independence.  Tell  was  born 
at  Schacherthals,  near  Altorf ;  shot  Gies¬ 
ler  in  1307  ;  and  was  drowned  in  a  moun¬ 
tain  cataract  in  1354.  In  the  street  called 
the  Hohlenglasse,  at  Kiisnacht,  a  chapel 
is  erected  on  the  spot  where  Tell  shot 
Giesler,  in  which  a  solemn  mass  is  per¬ 
formed  annually.  The  cottage  where 
Tell  lived  at  Altorf  is  since  taken  down, 
and  a  chapel  built  oh  the  site,  where  mass 
is  solemnly  said,  and  the  people  go  in 
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procession.  Tell’s  cross  bow  is  carefully 
preserved  in  the  old  armoury  at  Zurich, 
where  it  is  shewn  as  a  sacred  relic ;  and 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  town  is  a  stone 
statue  of  William  Tell,  his  little  son 
standing  beside  him.  The  father  is  in  a 
noble  attitude,  with  his  cross  bow,  which 
seems  to  rest  more  upon  his  arm  than  his 
shoulder.  In  Alcorf  are  two  stone  pillars 
standing  at  the  distance  of  130  yards  from 
each  other,  at  which  distance  Tell  shot 
the  apple  from  his  son’s  hand.” 


THE  DELIGHTS  OF  AN  EDITOR. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

March  3,  1 826. 

Sir, — What  a  pleasing  task  you  must 
find  it  to  unseal  and  with  eager  eye  de¬ 
vour  the  correspondence  of  44  The  Man 
of  Taste,”  44  The  Man  of  Business ,” 
44  The  Man  of  the  World”  44  The  Re¬ 
cruiting  Officer ,”  or  even  44  The  Lying 
Valet.”  44  The  Jealous  Wife,”  wishing 
to  learn  44  The  Way  to  Keep  Him and 
44  The  Suspicious  Husband”  who,  though 
only  44  Three  Weeks  After  Marriage ,” 
fearful  he  has  been  led  through  44  Horn 
Fair,”  turns  drunkard,  and  then  a 
44  Gamester ,”  thus  running  the  sure 
44  Road  to  Ruin.” 

The  perusal  of  these  various  epistles 
must  afford  you  infinite  amusement ;  then 
at  thy  sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  some 
are  admitted,  some  are  rejected.  Most 
potent,  I  had  almost  said  grave ,  but  we’ll 
drop  that  subject. 

44  Seeing  is  Believing  ;”  and  although 
I  am  not  a  44  Paul  Pry,”  yet  like  most 
44  Sweethearts  and  Wives,”  those  44  In¬ 
constant ”  creatures,  I  am  fond  of  44  Dis¬ 
covery,”  and  should  much  like  44  A  Peep 
Behind  the  Curtain ”  of  your 44  Cabinet ,” 
just  to  learn  a  little  of  44  The  Secrets  of 
Office.”  I  can  find  no  one  to  44  Pilot” 
me,  and  cannot  think  of  any  44  Strata¬ 
gem”  that  promises  44  Success.”  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  keep  it  under 44  Lock  and  Key.” 

44  Love  Laughs  at  Locksmiths  ;”  and 
was  the  fair  44  Malvina,”  or  the  lovely 
44  Clari ,”  the  object,  I  should  commence 
44  Intrigue,”  persuade  the  44  Child  of 
Nature ”  (not  a  natural  child )  to  consent 
to  an  44  Elopement ;”  and  a  44  Trip  to 
Scarborough”  or  Gretna  Green”  would 
produce  44  Matrimony ,”  the  only  44  Cure 
for  the  Heart-Ache .”  The  44  Honey¬ 
moon” ,  would  follow,  and  we  would  en¬ 
deavour,  both  in  44  Town  and  Country ,” 
to  Reserve  the  44  Flitch  of  Bacon.”  It 
would  form  a  pretty  44  Winter's  Tale,” 
and  be  to  some  a  44  Tale  of  Mystery',” 
by  the  bye,  I  like  Miss  Tree. 

I  fear  this  44  Much  Ado  About  No¬ 


thing”  is  not  exactly  44  As  You  Like  It;” 
but  44  Every  One  Has  His  Fault  f  and 
if  mine  is  writing  nonsense,  that  must 
plead  my  excuse.  The  corner  of  one  of 
your  44  Pages,”  which  you  know  are 
44  Tale  (tail)  Bearers ,”  is  requested,  at 
a  convenient  opportunity,  by  your  much 
obliged  servant,  Pasche. 


WEBER’S  FIRST  APPEARANCE 
IN  ENGLAND. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

As  the  celebrated  musical  composer,  Carl 
Maria  Von  Weber,  has  for  some  time 
been  justly  popular  throughout  this  coun¬ 
try,  we  doubt  not  that  the  numerous 
readers  of  the  Mirror  will  feel  grati¬ 
fied  with  an  account  of  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  here.  His, arrival  in  England  was 
announced  in  the  newspapers  some  days 
before  his  appearance  on  Wednesday  the 
8th  inst.,  and  the  public  mind  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  him  all  possible  honour.  The 
author  of  Der  Freischiitz  could  not  fail 
of  an  enthusiastic  reception  from  a  people 
in  whose  mouths  his  airs  were  as' 44  fami¬ 
liar  as  household  words.”  From  the 
drawring-room  of  the  noble  to  the  hut  of 
the  meanest  labourer,  the  hunting  chorus 
and  bridemaid’s  song  have  been  sung, 
and  their  originality  and  beauty  felt  and 
acknowledged.  The  circumstance  of  his 
being  announced  to  preside  at  the  The¬ 
atre  Royal  Covent- Gar  den,  attracted,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  large  concourse  of 
all  classes. 

The  writer  of  this  is  one  of  those,  who, 
in  spite  of  the  jostling  and  crowding 
which  are  the  necessary  precursors  of  a 
seat  in  the  pit,  prefers  the  snugness  of 
that  part  of  the  house  to  the  splendour  of 
the  boxes.  There  is  something  gratify¬ 
ing  in  losing  one’s  personal  identity,  and 
being  considered  only  as  an  integer  in  the 
amount — all  distinction  of  Mr.  A.  or  Mr. 
B.  merging  in  the  common  designation, 
44  the  pit,”  meaning  thereby  the  people 
therein. 

Well,  then,  suppose  me  arrived  a  few 
minutes  after  six  at  one  of  the  pit  en¬ 
trances,  and  finding  it  thronged.  The 
grand  object  of  attraction  it  was  no  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  to  guess  at.  Favourite  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  opera  were  hummed  or 
whistled  by  the  waiting  crowd.  Music 
was  the  subject  of  that  conversation  which 
is  generally  carried  on,  sotto  voce,  before 
the  doors  are  opened;  but  Weber  and 
Der  Freischutz  were  words  most  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard.  The  sonorous  and  em¬ 
phatic  warning, 44  Beware  of  pickpockets,” 
from  the  Irish  orator  perambulating  the 
arcade  being  given,  and  watch-chains  and 
handkerchiefs  being  secured,  clang  went 
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the  bars,  wide  flew  the  doors,  and  then 
came  “  the  tug  of  war.”  Shouting,  push¬ 
ing,  shoving,  and  all  the  din  of  the  first 
rush  succeeded,  and  then  push  along  to 
the  pit. 

*  At  first,  while  ample  room  gives  space  and  ease. 
Distant  or  near,  they  settle  where  they  please ; 
But  when  the  multitude  contracts  the  span, 

And  seats  are  rare,  they  settle  where  they  can.” 

Vide  G.  C.  Rejected  Addresses. 

The  “  pealing  organ”  soon  summoned 
the  performers,  and  it  was  plainly  to  be 
seen  that  C.  M.  Von  Weber  was  the 
grand  object  of  attention.  Moii  entered 
and  was  kindly  received,  but  the  applause 
was  momentary.  Braham,  too,  and  Miss 
Baton  received  a  warm  greeting,  like  the 
hearty  shake  hands  of  old  friends  in  fre¬ 
quent  intercourse  ;  but  the  general  atten¬ 
tion  was  again  directed  to  the  door,  and 
anxiously  waited  the  appearance  of  the 
“  mighty  master.”  At  length,  when 
everything  was  hushed  into  stillness,  the 
door  opened,  and  he  made  his  appearance. 
What  a  proud  moment  for  him  !  The 
pit  rose,  cries  of  “Bravo!”  filled  the 
house  ;  waving  of  hats  and  ladies’  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  and  continued  plaudits  from 
every  part  of  the  building.  It  was  like 
what  might  be  expected  on  the  return  of 
a  long  absent  friend,  on  whose  arrival  all 
possible  demonstrations  of  joy  might  be 
exhibited.  It  was  evident  that  he  was 
not  prepared  for  such  a  reception,  for  he 
seemed  overcome.  His  bows  were  re¬ 
peated,  and  showed  that  he  felt  thank¬ 
fully  the  enthusiasm  which  greeted  him. 
The  plaudits  continued  some  time,  and 
it  was  impossible  for  the  orchestra  to  pro¬ 
ceed  until  they  ceased ;  he  therefore  made 
a  sign,  expressive  of  his  wish  for  silence, 
which  was  obeyed,  and  the  sublime  over¬ 
ture  commenced.  The  musicians  seemed 
to  catch  inspiration  from  the  presence  of 
the  composer  ;  never  was  the  overture  so 
well  performed.  I  have  heard  it  six  or 
seven  times,  but  the  precision  and  dis¬ 
tinctness  of  this  performance  has  never 
been  equalled  within  my  observation. 
The  mighty  genius  of  the  master  shone 
out  in  all  its  lustre.  There  was  nothing 
in  his  appearance  beyond  an  intelligent 
eye  (as  far  as  could  be  seen  through  spec¬ 
tacles),  certainly  nothing  indicative  of 
the  mind  which  could  revel  in  all  the 
horrors  of  supernatural  agency,  and  strike 
upon  the  minds  of  an  audience  feelings  of 
awe  and  tremour.  His  form  and  face  are 
thin  and  study-worn,  and  his  body  is  evi¬ 
dently  feeble.  His  stature  is  below  the 
middle  size;  but  it  is  “  a  little  body  with 
a  mighty  soul.”  Ilis  occupation  during 
the  performance  was  merely  that  of 
beating  time  with  a  small  gilt  baton  ; 
and  under  his  direction  several  part3 


were  made  more  interesting  than  in  the 
performance  hitherto  they  had  been. 
Every  performer,  from  the  little  cherub- 
laced  singing  boys  to  the  scientific  and 
elaborate  Braham,  Atkins,  and  Miss  Pa- 
ton,  exerted  their  talents  to  the  utmost. 
As  might  be  expected,  applause,  long  and 
warm,  followed  every  piece  ;  but  it  was 
evident  that  the  composer  was  anxious 
that  the  performers  should  divide  it  with 
him.  The  favourite  chorusses  of  the 
bridemaids  and  hunters  were  repeated. 

There  is  something  extremely  impres¬ 
sive  and  thrilling  in  the  reception  of  this 
powerful  genius,  showing  as  it  does  that 
talent  receives  a  welcome  everywhere. 
Wealth  and  power  and  titles  may  ensure 
the  outward  show  of  respect  and  defer¬ 
ence  ;  but  it  is  only  intellectual  greatness 
that  can  find  a  hearty  welcome  in  every 
cultivated  mind.  Nor  is  this  welcome 
less  honourable  to  the  hearts  of  English¬ 
men  than  it  must  be  gratifying  to  the 
feelings  of  M.  Yon  Weber.  He  must 
feel  as  among  friends,  a  naturalized  Eng¬ 
lishman.  He  is  come  from  a  foreign 
land,  but  is  no  stranger.  His  genius  pre¬ 
ceded  him,  and  procured  for  him  a  wel¬ 
come  in  every  Briton’s  heart. 

T.  R. — h. 

Walworth ,  March  9,  lo26‘. 


HAWKING.— ANECDOTE  OF 
HENRY  VIII. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 
a  Say,  will  the  falcon,  stooping  from  above, 

Smit  with  her  varying  plumage,  spare  the 
dove  ?”  Pope. 

Hawking,  according  to  Beckman,  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  its 
origin  in  England  cannot  be  traced  till 
the  reign  of  King  Ethel bert,  the  Saxon 
monarch,  in  the  year  769,  when  he  wrote 
to  Germany  for  a  brace  of  falcons.  In 
the  reign  of  James  I.  Sir  James  Monson 
is  said  to  have  given  a  thousand  pounds 
for  a  cast  of  hawks,  in  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  it  was  made  felony  to  steal  a 
hawk  ;  to  take  its  eggs,  even  in  a  person’s 
own  ground,  was  punishable  with  impri¬ 
sonment  for  a  year  and  a  day,  together 
with  a  fine  at  the  king’s  pleasure.  In 
former  times,  the  custom  of  carrying  a 
hawk  on  the  hand  was  confined  to  men 
of  high  distinction,  so  that  it  was  a  say¬ 
ing  among  the  Welsh,  “  you  may  know 
a  gentleman  by  his  hawk,*  horse,  and 
greyhound.”  Even  the  ladies,  in  those 
times,  were  partakers  of  this  gallant 
sport,  and  have  been  represented  in  sculp¬ 
ture  with  hawks  on  their  hands.  See 

*  “  It  can  be  no  more  disgrace  to  a  great  lord 
to  draw  a  fair  picture  than  to  cut  his  Tmwk's 
meat." — Veacham. 
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Rewick’s  “  British  Birds,”  vol.  i.  p.  36. 
It  is  recorded  that  a  falcon,  belonging  to 
a  Duke  of  Cleves,  dew  out  of  Westphalia 
into  Prussia  in  one  day ;  and  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk  a  hawk  has  made  a 
flight  at  a  woodcock  near  thirty  miles  in 
an  hour.  Some  of  the  larger  kind  have 
been  taught  to  fly  at  the  wild  boar  and 
the  wolf.  With  this  view  they  should 
be  accustomed  to  feed,  when  young,  from 
out  of  the  sockets  of  the  eyes  of  a  wolf  or 
boar’s  head,  the  whole  skin  of  the  animal 
being  stuffed,  so  as  to  make  it  appear 
alive.  While  the  bird  is  feeding,  the 
falconer  begins  to  move  the  figure  gradu¬ 
ally,  in  consequence  of  which  the  bird 
learns  to  fasten  itself  so  as  to  stand  firm, 
notwithstanding  the  precipitate  motions 
which  are  gradually  given  to  the  stuffed 
animal ;  he  would  lose  his  meat  if  he 
quitted  his  hold,  and  therefore  he  takes 
care  to  secure  himself.  When  these  first 
exercises  are  finished,  the  skin  is  placed 
on  a  cart,  drawn  by  a  horse  at  full  speed; 
the  bird  follows  it,  and  is  particularly 
eager  in  feeding  ;  and  then,  when  they 
come  to  fly  him  in  the  field,  he  never 
fails  to  dart  on  the  head  of  the  first  beast 
of  the  kind  he  discovers,  and  begins  to 
scoop  out  the  eyes.  This  puts  the  ani¬ 
mals  into  such  distress,  that  the  hunters 
have  ;time  to  approach  and  despatch  it 
with  their  spears.  See  Rees's  Cyclopae¬ 
dia . — This  species  of  inhuman  education 
would  be  u  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance.”  The  grand  seignior 
usually  keeps  6,000  falconers  in  his  ser¬ 
vice.  The  French  king  had  a  grand 
falconer.  The  Duke  of  St.  Albans  is 
hereditary  grand  falconer  in  England.  St. 
Albans  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite 
place  for  hawking.  Shakspeare  says, 

K  Ride  unto  St.  Albans, 

Where  the  king  and  queen  do  mean  to  hawk." 

And  at  this  place  was  printed,  by  Cax- 
ton,  a  treatise  on  hunting,  hawking ,  and 
heraldry.  Strutt,  in  his  “  Sports  and 
Pastimes,”  mentions  an  historical  fact  re¬ 
lated  by  Hall,  who  informs  us,  that 
Henry  VIII.,  pursuing  his  hawk  on  foot 
at  Hitchin,  in  Hertfordshire,  attempted, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  pole,  to  jump 
over  a  ditch  that  was  half  full  of  muddy 
water  ;  the  pole  broke,  and  the  king  fell 
with  his  head  into  the  mud,  where  he 
would  have  been  stifled,  had  not  a  foot¬ 
man,  named  John  Moody,  who  was  near 
at  hand,  and  seeing  the  accident,  leaped 
into  the  ditch,  and  released  his  Majesty 
from  his  perilous  situation ;  u  and  so,” 
says  the  honest  historian,  “  God  of  hys 
goodnesse  preserved  him.” 

P.  T.  W. 


LINES  ON  A  SPARROW, 

WHO  VISITS  MV  WINDOW  EVERY  MOUNINOv 

Master  dickey,  my  dear, 

You  have  nothing  to  fear, 

Your  proceedings  I  mean  not  to  check,  sir  ; 
Whilst  the  weather  benumbs, 

We  should  pick  up  our  crumbs, 

So  prithee  make  free  with  a  peck,  sir. 

I’m  afraid  its  too  plain 
You’re  a  villain  in  grain. 

But  in  that  you  resemble  your  neighbours  ; 
For  mankind  have  agreed 
It  is  right  to  suc  ceed 

Then  like  you,  hop  the  twig  with  their  labours. 

Besides  this,  master  dick 
You  of  trade  have  the  trick. 

In  all  branches  you  traffic  at  will,  sir; 

You  have  no  need  of  shops 
For  your  samples  of  hops. 

And  can  every  day  take  up  your  bill,  sir. 

Theu  in  foreign  affairs, 

You  may  give  yourself  airs, 

For  I’ve  heard  it  reported  at  home,  sir, 

That  you’re  on  the  best  terms 
With  the  diet  of  worms. 

And  have  often  been  tempted  to  Rome ,  sir. 

Thus  you  feather  your  nest, 

In  the  way  you  like  best, 

And  live  high  w  ithout  fear  of  mishap,  sir  ; 
You  are  fond  of  your  grub, 

Have  a  taste  for  some  shrub, 

And  for  Gin  there  you  understand  trap,  sir. 

Though  the  rivers  won’t  flow 
In  the  frost  and  the  snour, 

And  for  fish  other  folks  vainly  try,  sir; 

Yet  you’ll  have  a  treat. 

For  in  cold  or  in  heat 

You  can  still  take  a  perch  with  a  fly,  sir. 

In  love  too,  oh  dick, 

Though  you  oft  when  love  sick  [trample 
On  the  course  of  good  breeding  may, 

And  though  often  hen-pecked. 

Yet  you  scorn  to  neglect 

To  set  all  mankind  an  eggs  ample. 

Your  opinions  ’tis  true. 

Are  flighty  a  few. 

But  at  this  I  for  one  will  not  grumble ; 

So  your  breakfast  you’ve  got, 

And  you’re  off  like  a  shot. 

Dear  dickey,  your  humble  come  tumble. 

THE  MINUTE  CRITIC. 

“  Ten  censure  wrong  for  one  who  writes  amiss. ” 

ForE. 

There  are  a  certain  set  of  cavillers  who 
are  too  fastidious  to  be  pleased,  and 
whose  whole  employment  is  to  hunt  for 
blemishes,  and  point  them  out  to  display 
their  judgment — to  content  them  is  im¬ 
possible,  for  rather  than  be  satisfied  they 
will  require  the  union  of  contraries,  con¬ 
demning  the  regularity  of  a  classical 
work,  and  censuring  more  original  pro¬ 
ductions  for  their  wildness.  Of  this  class 
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is  Mr.  Squeamish,  one  of  those  gentle¬ 
men  who  damn  a  book  for  a  passage,  and 
like  plain  fops  can  only  become  remark¬ 
able  by  differing  from  every  other  person. 
Mr.  S.  affects  extreme  delicacy  of  taste — 
to  be  admired  for  his  superior  refinement, 
and  has  often  told  me  that  faults  quite 
annoy  him.  I  must,  however,  observe, 
that  his  sensibility  never  seems  to  injure 
him ;  on  the  contrary,  he  appears  to 
thrive  upon  blemishes,  reading  a  work 
for  the  sake  of  its  failings,  and  deriving 
pleasure  from  its  defects. 

For  this  delicate  taste,  Mr.  S.  considers 
himself  partly  indebted  to  nature,  and 
partly  to  application.  He  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  a  mechanical  critic,  nor  does  he 
ever,  like  his  brethren  of  the  last  century, 
try  a  book  by  a  scale  of  Aristotle  or 
Bossu.  In  fact,  he  more  than  doubts 
the  utility  of  rules,  on  the  same  principle 
as  Goldsmith’s  professor  did  not  believe 
there  was  any  good  in  Greek,  because  he 
did  not  understand  it.  He  is,  however, 
a  rigid  grammarian,  particularly  skilful 
in  unnecessary  subtleties,  and  extremely 
attentive  to  minute  points,  which  are  un¬ 
noticed  or  neglected  by  others  ;  indeed  he 
is  so  scrupulous  on  this  subject  that  it  is 
a  moot  point  with  him  whether  he  should 
not  have  been  inclined  to  have  damned 
Othello ,  if  Shakspeare  had  written  “  it 
was  not  me  that  did  it.” 

I  went  with  him  to  see  the  last  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Winter's  Tale ,  a  play, 
whose  faults  (as  is  well  known)  are  pal¬ 
pable,  and  its  beauties  latent,  whilst  if 
Mr.  Macready  is  excellent  in  anything, 
it  is  not  in  the  character  of  Leontes.  Mr. 
Squeamish  had  thus  full  opportunity  for 
railing,  as  when  the  actor  rose  he  could 
censure  the  drama  ;  and  condemn  the  per¬ 
former  with  the  rising  of  the  play.  The 
whole  entertainment  was,  therefore,  pro¬ 
ductive  of  enjoyment,  and  he  ran  a  full 
career  of  criticism,  from  the  rising  of  the 
curtain  to  its  fall.  It  is  true,  he  assured 
me  his  money  was  thrown  away,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  he  has  rarely  laid  out 
three  and  sixpence  from  which  he  derived 
more  pleasure. 

The  species  of  critic  of  which  Mr. 
Minim  is  a  sample,  is  neither  rare  nor 
confined  to  literature.  The  connoisseur 
who  neglects  the  effect  of  the  whole  to 
criticise  trifles,  and  in  lieu  of  rising  to 
the  standard  of  art,  drags  art  down  to  his 
own  standard  :  the  theatrical  critic,  who, 
whilst  all  around  him  are  transported  be¬ 
yond  themselves,  is  intent  upon  catching 
words :  or  the  coxcomb  in  real  life  who 
studies  clothes,  and  disregards  character, 
is  a  genuine  brother  of  Mr.  Squeamish, 
“  another,  yet  the  same. 


THE  VALUE  OF  TIME. 

The  man  who  is  fully  sensible  of  the 
precious  value  of  time,  lets  not  a  minute 
pass  unemployed,  and  is  invariably 
found  possessed  of  general  information  ; 
he  has  constantly  in  mind  the  rule  of  the 
famous  De  Witt,  u  never  to  put  off  till 
to-morrow  what  can  be  done  to-day 
and  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  man  who 
wastes  time  because  it  is  only  a  quarter  or 
half  an  hour.  It  is  the  time  thus  wasted 
that  in  the  end  shortens  a  person’s  life 
many  years.  I  admire  the  gentleman 
who  having  taken  his  seat  at  the  dinner 
table,  after  looking  once  or  twice  at  his 
watch  said,  “  an  hour  had  been  wasted 
waiting  for  the  dinner  the  company 
were  surprised,  as  each  knew  he  had  not 
been  seated  many  minutes,  but  he  ex¬ 
plained,  u  that  there  were  eight  persons 
present,  and  each  had  lost  seven  mi¬ 
nutes.”  A  hearty  laugh  ensued,  but  an 
hour  was  lost  by  the  company. 

The  industrious  man  considers  that 
life  is  but  short  at  best,  and  therefore 
employs  the  whole,  and  ever  regrets  with 
Cato  the  Censor,  1,1  the  day  that  was  pass¬ 
ed  without  doing  anything.” 

£.  T.  S. 


BENYOVVSKY. 

A  new  drama  was  on  the  16th  of  March 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  en¬ 
titled  Benyowsky.  It  is  founded  on 
the  adventures  of  the  individual  of  that 
name,  of  whom  some  particulars  may 
not  be  deemed  uninteresting. 

Count  Mauritius  Augustus  de  Beny¬ 
owsky  wras  one  of  those  unquiet  spirits, 
who  fly  repose,  and  rush  every  moment 
into  dangers  from  which  nothing  but  their 
own  courage  can  rescue  them.  He  was 
born  in  1741,  of  a  noble  family,  at 
Werbna,  in  Hungary,  and  embraced  in 
early  life  the  profession  of  arms  under 
the  imperial  banners  ;  but  having  after¬ 
wards  taken  up  arms  in  some  private 
feuds,  he  was  declared  a  rebel  by  the 
court  of  Vienna,  and  his  estates  were 
confiscated.  In  this  situation  his  natural 
impatience  of  rest  induced  him  to  travel 
in  Germany,  Holland,  and  finally  in 
England,  where  he  instructed  himself  in 
the  art  of  navigation.  About  the  year 
1768,  he  joined  the  Republican  Confede¬ 
racy  in  Poland,  and  was  made  a  quarter¬ 
master-general.  He  defeated  the  Russians 
at  Kumenka,  but  after  a  variety  of  vi¬ 
cissitudes,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  treated 
with  great  rigour;  escaped  from  his 
chains,  he  lay  concealed  for  some  time 
in  St.  Petersburgh,  but  being  discovered 
he  was  sent  to  Kamschatka,  and  employ - 
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ed  in  severe  labour  with  the  lowest  male¬ 
factors.  Benyowsky,  however,  was  a 
man  of  no  ordinary  boldness  ;  he  formed 
a  conspiracy,  scaled  the  Russian  fortress, 
made  himself  master  of  it,  and  compelled 
the  inhabitants  to  take  the  oath  of  the 
Polish  confederacy.  Seeing,  however, 
that  he  could  not  maintain  himself  in  that 
situation,  and  incited  by  the  perusal  of 
Anson’s  voyages,  he  conceived  the  bold 
idea  of  embarking  with  his  accomplices 
in  a  small  corvette.  He  accordingly  set 
sail  in  177H  carrying  with  him  the 
Russian  archives  of  Kamschatka.  He 
touched  at  Japan,  Formosa,  and  China, 
and  discovering  some  small  islands  in  his 
way,  reached  the  European  settlements 
in  the  East  Indies.  Being  brought  back 
to  Europe  by  a  French  vessel,  he  was 
well  received  by  the  court  of  Versailles, 
where  he  delivered  up  all  the  manuscripts 
and  archives  he  had  carried  with  him. 
Among  these  papers  was  a  plan  for  the 
invasion  of  China  by  the  Russians,  a 
copy  of  which  wa3  immediately  despatch¬ 
ed  to  the  emperor  of  China  by  the  French 
king.  The  enterprising  character  of 
Benyowsky  not  permitting  him  to  live  at 
rest,  he  projected  the  colonization  of 
Madagascar,  under  the  protection  of  the 
French.  He  remained,  however,  on  the 
island,  and  the  following  year  was  shot 
in  a  skirmish  with  the  French,  after 
having  defended  himself  with  great  cou¬ 
rage. 

Kotzebue  made  Benyowski  the  subject 
of  one  of  his  dramas,  and  it  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  English,  and  acted  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  some  thirty  years  ago.  It 
was  a  monkish,  extravagant,  and  affected 
production.  Nothing,  for  instance,  could 
be  more  childish  or  ridiculous,  even  in 
farce,  than  the  scene  in  which  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  daughter,  at  Kamschatka,  is  ex¬ 
hibited  as  falling  in  love  at  the  first  sight 
with  Benyowsky ,  or  that  in  which  sbe  is 
represented  as  becoming  his  pupil,  and 
learning  to  tell  him  in  French  that  her 
heart  palpitates.  The  following  is  the 
manner  in  which  this  scene  terminates,  as 
described  by  the  author,  for  the  direction 
of  the  performer  :  —  te  Athanasia  looks 
after  him  for  a  long  time  silently,  walks 
up  and  down  in  much  agitation — takes  up 
the  book —  turns  over  the  leaves,  and 
throws  it  away  again.  She  then  goes 
thoughtfully  to  the  chfess-board,  and 
plays  mechanically  with  the  pieces  :  then 
sighs,  lays  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  and 
exclaims  le  coeur  palpite .” 

The  drama  produced  on  this  subject 
lately,  differs  both  from  the  original 
story,  which  is  highly  dramatic  in  itself, 
and  the  version  of  it  by  Kotzebue.  It  is 
interspersed  with  songs  of  love  and  wine ; 


we  select  one  of  the  latter  sort,  not  for 
the  sentiment  but  because  it  is  a  favour¬ 
able  specimen  of  strains  of  this  sort. 

A  toper’s  a  thorough  game  cock. 

His  head  is  as  hard  as  a  rock, 

He’s  frank  and  he’s  free, 

For  good  liquor’s  the  key 
The  hypocrite’s  heart  to  unlock. 

Then  drink,  drink — hypocrites  drink ! 

Tipple  bite  fishes —and  say  what  you  think. 

The  poet,  whose  fancy  grows  dim 
For  true  inspiration  and  whim, 

Finds  Helicon’s  stream 
Has  a  bright  rosy  beam 
In  a  goblet,  filled  up  to  the  brim. 

Then  drink,  drink — merry  bards  drink ! 

Tipple,  and  wake  up  the  muse  if  she  wink. 

Your  fighting  man,  Croat  or  Cossack, 

If  valour  he  happen  to  lack, 

His  courage  to  jog 
Finds  a  rummer  of  grog. 

The  best  friend  he  has  to  his  back. 

Then  drink,  drink — Cavaliers  drink  ! 

Tipple,  and  hark  how  y  our  weapons  will  clink ! 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

^Journals, 


THE  SNAKES  OF  SINGAPORE. 

Among  the  novel  objects  which  the  na¬ 
tural  history  of  this  island  offers  to  the 
scientific  observer,  snakes  are  amongst 
the  most  curious  and  interesting.  From 
forty  to  fifty  distinct  species  have  already 
been  collected,  among  which  many  are 
believed  to  be  entirely  new.  The  Ma¬ 
lays,  who  are  particular  to  redundancy 
in  small  matters,  have  a  name  for  every 
one  of  them.  Among  them  is  the  py¬ 
thon,  or  ular  saw  ah,  improperly  called 
the  boa  constrictor,  although  we  have 
met  with  none  of  extraordinary  magni¬ 
tude,  and  two  curious  species  of  hooded 
snake.  In  so  great  a  variety  six  poison¬ 
ous  species  only  have  been  found  ;  nor  is 
the  bite  of  these  in  the  highest  degree 
venomous,  as  the  worst  of  them  seldom 
destroy  a  fowl  in  less  than  half  an  hour, 
and  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  a  death 
from  their  bite  among  the  inhabitants. 
The  mischievous  or  worthless  part  of  the 
creation  is  not  less  numerous  than  various 
in  Singapore,  so  that  a  naturalist  is  pre¬ 
sented  with  daily  opportunities  of  observ¬ 
ing  their  habits  and  manners.  We  may 
notice  two  examples  of  these  habits  which 
fell  under  our  own  observation.  The  most 
poisonous  of  the  whole  is  a  green  snake, 
spotted  black  and  yellow,  with  a  trian¬ 
gular  shaped  head,  and  a  pair  of  for¬ 
midable  fangs  on  each  side  of  the  mouth. 
This  animal,  in  its  habits,  is  so  sluggish 
and  so  little  irritable,  that  we  have  seen 
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the  Malays  sport  with  it  in  their  naked 
hands,  without  the  fangs  being  extracted. 
We  have  seen  the  same  animal  die  in 
three  hours  from  the  bite  of  a  hooded 
snake,  to  which  it  had  offered  no  resis¬ 
tance,  although  the  most  poisonous  of 
the  two.  Two  days  ago  a  Malay  brought 
to  a  gentleman  a  couple  of  snakes  of 
different  species,  tied  by  the  neck  and 
body  to  one  pole,  the  largest  about  six 
feet  long,  and  the  smallest  about  four. 
In  this  situation  the  former  took  the 
head  of  the  latter  in  his  mouth,  and 
there  held  it  first,  being  unable  to  swallow 
his  prey  from  the  tightness  of  the  ligature 
round  the  neck.  As  soon  as  this  was  un¬ 
done,  however,  he  commenced  the  process 
of  deglutition,  and  by  slow  means  swal¬ 
lowed  the  whole  in  about  half  an  hour, 
not  in  the  least  disturbed  from  his  pur¬ 
pose  bv  the  presence  of  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons,  nor  by  being  frequently  handled 
and  moved,  his  whole  beastly  existence 
being  apparently  absorbed  in  the  one  ap¬ 
petite  of  satisfying  his  hunger — Singa¬ 
pore  Chron.  June  23. 


COSSACK  WILD-BOAR  HUNT. 

This  autumn  a  wild  boar,  which  most 
likely  had  come  from  the  environs  of 
Cuban,  came  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Manitcheff  tents,  and  remained  there 
until  the  rivers  were  frozen  over.  The 
Manitchefski  Cossacks  having  observed 
this  beast,  and  wishing  to  keep  so  curious 
an  animal  for  some  future  occasion,  it 
was  enacted,  at  a  general  meeting,  that 
no  one  of  their  body  should  destroy  him, 
or  hurt  him,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty 
roubles ;  at  last,  on  the  20th  December, 
it  was  agreed  to  that  all  the  hunters,  even 
to  the  age  of  70,  should  hunt  this  animal 
on  the  Monday  morning,  and  the  Cos¬ 
sack  Lenpoff  was  sent  out  to  find  it. 

A  net  was  put  upon  the  river  Don,  on 
the  ice ;  on  one  shore  there  was  a  line  of 
horse,  and,  on  the  other,  a  line  of  sports¬ 
men  on  foot ;  the  others  galloped  about 
shouting.  The  Cossack  Yoorkoff  was  the 
first  who  saw  the  boar,  and  drove  him 
towards  his  father,  to  whom  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  made  known  his  intention  ;  be¬ 
hind  him  rode  the  Cossack  LeonofF,  who 
was  the  first  to  attack  the  boar,  and 
brought  him  to  the  ground;  the  beast  be¬ 
came  savage,  and  threw  itself  upon  the 
riders,  and  followed  an  officer  and  a  young 
Cossack  for  about  twenty  fathoms,  at 
which  time  about  thirty  hunters  rode  up 
and  surrounded  the  boar,  and  found  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  killing 
him  ;  but  the  Cossack  LeonofF  took  the 
fancy  of  catching  him  alive.  When  the 
boar  was  casting  about  him  in  all  direc¬ 


tions,  LeonofF  called  to  the  young  Yoor- 
koff  to  endeavour  in  throwing  himself 
from  his  horse,  to  fall  astride  on  the  back 
of  the  boar  ;  before  the  young  man  could 
succeed  in  doing  so,  his  father  threw  him¬ 
self  upon  the  beast,  and  seized  him  by 
his  bristles  with  a  firm  gripe  ;  the  boar 
made  a  dreadful  noise  to  intimidate  his 
antagonists,  but  several  Cossacks  being 
earnest  in  assisting  YoorkofF,  they  seized 
the  boar,  got  him  on  the  ground,  and 
having  bound  his  legs  with  ropes,  they 
carried  him  in  triumph  to  their  tents 
(Stantzia,  or  station).  On  the  following 
day,  a  deputation  of  the  horde  was  sent 
to  the  Ataman,  General  Ilovaiski,  and 
presented  this  wild-boar  to  him  alive. 

St.  Petersburgh  Journal ,  Feb.  14. 


pttsceUantes. 


HENRY  THE  THIRD’S  ELE¬ 
PHANT. 

Henry  III.  appears  to  have  had  a  good 
notion  of  the  sort  of  lodging  proper  for 
an  elephant.  In  the  Rot.  Liberal,  of  the 
39th  of  that  reign,  m.  11,  we  have  an 
order  of  the  king  to  the  sheriffs  of  Lon¬ 
don,  commanding  accommodation  to  be 
provided  for  the  elephant  presented  to- 
him  by  his  brother  of  France.  “  Pros - 
cipimus  vobis  quod  construi  faciatis  ad 
turrim  nostram  London,  unam  domum 
xl  pedum  longitudinis  et  latitudinis  pe¬ 
dum  xx.  ad  elephantem,  nostram  provi- 
suri  quod  taliter  fiat ,  et  ita  fort  is  sit  up 
apta  sit  et  necessariaP  If  the  king 
thought  a  good  stone  building,  40  feet 
long  and  20  wide,  necessary  for  the  apt 
and  secure  accommodation  of  a  female 
elephant,  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt 
the  modern  wisdom  of  keeping  a  male 
elephant,  of  more  than  common  size  and 
strength,  in  a  wooden  cage,  scarcely  ad¬ 
mitting  him  to  turn  himself.  Space, 
stone,  and  iron,  are  demanded  for  the 
safe,  and  decent  custody  of  such  an 
animal. 


THE  APOSTLES’  CREED. 

Published ,  in  1151,  by  order  of  King 
Henry  II.  to  be  subscribed  by  the  Irish. 

I  heleeve  in  God  Fadir  Almighty, 
eppiper  of  heeven  and  earth ;  and  in 
Jhesus  Christ,  his onOleihi  son  our  Lowerd, 
that  is  wange  thwich  the  Holy  Ghost, 
bore  of  Mary  Maiden,  tholede  pine  under 
Ponce  Pilat,  picht  on  rode  tree,  dead 
and  is  buried,  licht  into  hell,  the  tridde 
day  from  death  arose,  steich  into  heaven, 
sit  on  his  Fadir  richt  honde,  God  Al- 
michty,  then  is  commancle  to  deem  the 
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tguicke  and  the  dede.  I  beleeve  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  all  holy  chirche,  mone  of 
•alle  hallwen,  forgivenis  of  sine,  heiss  up¬ 
rising,  liff  with  aaten  end.  Amen. 


Eije  ©attjever. 

I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men's  stuff.”— Wotton. 

EPITAPHS. 

( To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

If  the  following  epitaphs  are  deemed 
worthy  of  insertion  in  your  excellent  work, 
I  shall  feel  fully  recompensed  for  my 
trouble  in  collecting  them. 

F.A.S. 

IN  FULHAM  CHURCH. 

Upon  the  monument  of  Thomas  Bonde, 
dated  a.d.  1600,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
south  aisle,  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

44  At  Earth  in  Cornwall  was  my  first  beg- 
ginninge, 

From  Bondes  and  Corringtons,  as  it  may 
appere  ; 

Now  to  earth  in  Fulham  God  disposed  my 
endinge, 

In  March  the  thousand  and  six  hundred 
yeare 

Of  Christ ;  in  whom  my  body  sure  doth 

rest, 

Till  both  in  body  and  soul  I  shall  be 
blest. 

Thomas  Bonde,  obiit,  setat  suae  68.” 

IN  ST.  MARY  LE  BOW,  CHEAPSIDE, 

Among  the  monuments  of  this  church  is 
one  to  the  memory  of  the  worthy  Bishop 
Newton,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  beautiful  lines : — 

44  In  thee  the  fairest  bloom  of  opening 
youth 

Flourished  beneath  the  guard  of  Christian 
truth  ; 

That  guiding  truth  to  virtue  formed  thy 
mind, 

And  warm’d  thy  heart  to  feel  for  all  man¬ 
kind. 

How  sad  the  change  my  widow’d  days 
now  prove, 

Thou  soul  of  friendship  and  of  tender 
love ; 

Yet  holy  faith  one  soothing  hope  supplies, 
That  points  our  future  union  to  the  skies.” 


ON  DRUNKENNESS. 

When  Noah  planted  the  vine,  Satan  at¬ 
tended  and  sacrificed  a  lamb,  lion,  ape, 
and  a  sow,  to  show  the  effect  of  drunken¬ 
ness.  When  a  man  begins  to  drink,  he 
is  meek  and  innocent  like  the  lamb  ;  then 


he  becomes  bold  as  the  lion ;  soon  his 
boldness  is  transformed  into  the  foolish¬ 
ness  of  the  ape  ;  and  at  last  he  wallows 
in  the  mire  like  a  sow. 


ANECDOTE  OF  YOUNG  NAPO¬ 
LEON. 

[The  following  anecdote  of  young  Na¬ 
poleon,  the  son  of  Bonaparte,  has  been 
forwarded  by  a  correspondent,  who  signs 
his  initials  R.  J.  We  give  it  as  we  have 
received  it.  By  the  bye,  young  Napoleon 
completed  his  fifteenth  year  on  Monday, 
the  20th  of  March. — Ed.] 

44  Two  gentlemen,  who  visited  Vienna, 
were  conversing  in  French  at  a  public 
exhibition,  when  they  were  overheard  by 
young  Napoleon,  who  was  present.  He 
eagerly  asked  if  they  were  Frenchmen, 
and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
laid  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  said,  4  I 
also  am  a  Frenchman;  how  are  all  my 
good  people  in  Paris  ?’  ” 


LINES 

Written  in  pencil  on  the  tomb  of  Major- 
General  II ay ,  of  the  l.s^  Foot  or  Royal 
Scots ,  who  fell  in  defending  the  church¬ 
yard  of  St.  Etienne ,  where  his  body  is 
interred ,  April  14,  1814. 

44  St.  Stephen,  mark  this  post  of  glory, 

I  ne’er  will  yield,”  said  gallant  Hay  ; 

44  Here  France  shall  learn  a  valiant  story.” 
She  learnt — ’tis  written  o’er  his  clay  ! 

Julian. 


FEMALE  MACHEATH. 

The  notorious  Clara  Wendel,  the. leader 
of  a  band  of  robbers,  which  has  ramifi¬ 
cations  throughout  all  the  East  and  South 
of  Switzerland,  is  a  remarkable  pheno¬ 
menon  in  her  way.  She  is  only  twenty 
years  of  age,  is  endowed  with  rare  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties  and  great  personal  beauty, 
and  has  been  the  author  of  20  murders, 
14  conflagrations,  and  1,581  robberies. 


BULL. 

A  sign  on  a  small  house  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dublin,  has  this  inscription  : — 

44  Assess  milk  every  morning,  hot  from 
the  Con’.” 


Answers  to  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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Cfcrisufmrtfj  (Castle  nntj  Clnuct). 


Tiie  view  of  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  and 
Church  of  Christchurch,  in  Hampshire, 
which  we  present  to  our  readers,  is  from 
an  original  sketch  with  which  we  have 
been  favoured  by  an  eminent  artist.  It 
shows  as  much  as  can  be  shown  in  the 
space  of  both  the  castle  and  the  church, 
equally  venerable  for  their  antiquity. 

The  town  of  Christchurch  is  situated  a 
little  above  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Avon  and  Stour,  about  two  miles  from 
the  sea.  On  entering  the  town,  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  street,  on  the  left,  there 
are  the  remains  of  a  stone  building,  mea¬ 
suring  about  70  feet  in  length,  and  30 
feet  in  breadth,  which  Mr.  Grose  is  of 
opinion  belonged  to  Christchurch  Castle, 
and  might  have  been  the  state  apartment 
of  the  constable  or  governor.  About  a 
hundred  yards  to  the  westward  of  these 
ruins,  on  a  large  mount,  evidently  raised 
for  the  purpose,  are  the  remains  of  the 
keep  of  the  castle.  The  walls  appear  to 
have  been  more  than  ten  feet  thick.  The 
height  of  the  building  cannot  be  well  as¬ 
certained,  as  it  is  evidently  lowered  con¬ 
siderably  by  time.  The  mount  on  which 
it  stands  is  called  Castle-hill  ;  a  name 
which  denotes  its  former  use  and  conse- 

Voi..  VII.  P 


quence.  The  time  when,  and  the  person 
by  whom,  this  castle  was  erected,  are  par¬ 
ticulars  altogether  uncertain,  thougli 
there  is  some  reason,  from  the  style  of 
architecture  which  may  be  traced  in  its 
ruins,  and  from  other  circumstances,  to 
Suppose  that  it  was  erected  sometime 
during  the  twelfth  century. 

The  church  from  which  the  town  re¬ 
ceives  its  present  name  is  a  venerable 
structure,  and  formerly  belonged  to  the 
priory.  Mr.  Warner,  who  attentively 
examined  this  church,  imagines  it  to  have 
been  originally  erected  by  Ralph  Flam- 
bard,  bishop  of  Durham,  who  also  built 
the  priory,  in  the  time  of  William  Rufus. 

The  total  length  of  the  church  is  311 
feet ;  and  its  breadth,  at  the  western  ex¬ 
tremity,  GO  feet.  The  tower,  which  is  a 
massy  square  fabric,  measures,  from  the 
top  of  the  edifice  to  the  ground,  120  feet, 
and  is  about  23  feet  square.  Half-way 
up  the  tower,  on  the  outside,  under  a 
Gothic  niche,  stands  an  image  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour  wearing  a  crown  of  thorns,  having 
the  right  hand  raised,  as  if  to  give  a  bless¬ 
ing,  and  holding  a  cross  in  the  left.  Un¬ 
der  this  image  is  a  large  Gothic  window, 
nearly  thirty  feet  high.  There  is  a  de- 
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lightful  and  extensive  prospect  from  the 
top  of  the  surrounding  country,  the  beauty 
of  which  is  much  increased  by  the  wind¬ 
ings  of  the  Avon  and  Stour,  gently  flow¬ 
ing  towards  the  sea. 

The  principal  entrance  into  the  church 
is  through  a  large  porch,  at  the  south¬ 
western  extremity.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  nave,  on  the  right,  is  a  very  ancient 
font.  In  the  northern  semi-transept  are 
two  little  chantries,  or  oratories,  adjoin¬ 
ing  each  other,  and  apparently  of  the 
same  age.  The  arms  of  the  earls  of 
Salisbury,  which  appear  in  different  parts, 
seem  to  prove  their  having  been  erected 
by  some  of  the  family.  In  the  chantry, 
nearest  the  north-east  aisle,  is  an  ancient 
flat  monument,  on  which  lie  the  full- 
length  figures  of  a  knight  and  his  lady, 
traditionally  recorded  to  have  been  erected 
to  the  memory  of  a  Sir  J ohn  Chidiock  of 
Dorsetshire,  and  his  wife,  the  former  of 
whom  was  slain  in  one  of  the  battles  be¬ 
tween  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

The  curious  carved  oaken  wainscot  of 
the  chancel  has  suffered  but  little  injury 
from  time.  On  each  side  of  the  choir  are 
fifteen  ancient  stalls,  and  six  at  the  west 
end ;  two  of  which  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance  have  carved  canopies.  That  on 
the  right  was  the  seat  of  the  prior ;  the 
other  of  the  sub-prior  ;  and  a  third  of  the 
same  kind,  at  the  east  end  of  the  south 
row,  was  the  seat  of  the  reader  of  the  pri¬ 
ory.  Below  the  stalls  are  as  many  armed 
seats,  and  under  the  benches  of  both  the 
seats  and  stalls,  which  turn  up,  are  seve¬ 
ral  strange  and  ludicrous  carved  figures, 
very  ill  adapted  to  the  situation  which 
they  occupy.  In  one  of  these  pieces  of 
carved  work  a  friar  is  represented  under 
the  emblem  of  a  fox,  with  a  cock  for  his 
clerk,  preaching  to  a  congregation  of 
geese,  who  are  greedily  listening  to  his 
deceitful  words  ;  under  another  of  the 
seats  is  an  enormously  fat  baboon,  with  a 
cowl  on  his  head,  reclining  on  a  pillow  ; 
a  rat  eating  up  a  mess  of  porridge  from,  a 
zany,  while  his  back  is  turned,  &c. 

At  the  east  end  of  this  chancel  is  the 
high  altar,  to  which  we  ascend  by  four 
steps,  on  the  uppermost  of  which  is  a  flat 
monumental  stone,  inscribed  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Baldwin  de  Redvers,  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who  d^ed  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  a.d.  1216.  Under  this  stone 
and  the  high  altar  is  a  subterraneous 
chapel,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  as 
a  burying-place  for  the  De  Redvers  fa¬ 
mily.  The  altar-piece  is  highly  curious, 
and  coeval,  in  Mr.  Warner’s  opinion, 
with  Bishop  Flambard,  the  founder  of 
the  church.  We  cannot  do  better  than 
give  the  description  of  this  ancient  piece 
of  sculpture  in  that  gentleman’s  own 


words : — “  The  lower  compartment  of 
the  altar  has  three  figures,  in  as  many 
separate  niches ;  the  one  on  the  left  hand 
is  David  playing  on  a  harp  ;  that  on  the 
right  is  Solomon  sitting  in  a  musing  atti¬ 
tude,  to  denote  his  wisdom  ;  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  is  J  esse,  in  a  recumbent  posture,  and 
supporting  his  head  with  his  right  hand  ; 
from  his  loins  spring  the  stem  of  a  tree, 
crowned  with  foliage,  which  supports  a 
piece  of  sculpture,  representing  the  nati¬ 
vity  of  Christ.  Here  we  see  the  Virgin 
seated,  with  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  lap  ; 
to  whom  one  of  the  wise  men  is  offering 
a  cup,  with  a  lid  to  it,  like  a  plain  tan¬ 
kard  ;  behind  him  stand  two  of  his  com¬ 
panions,  with  gifts  in  their  hands  also ; 
while  Joseph  is  to  be  seen  on  the  left  in 
a  posture  of  admiration.  Above  the  Vir¬ 
gin  the  projecting  heads  of  an  ox  and  ass 
point  out  the  circumstance  of  our  Lord’s 
birth-place.  These  are  again  surmounted 
by  shepherds  and  sheep,  in  high  relief ; 
the  former  looking  upwards  to  a  group  of 
angels,  immediately  over  whom  God  the 
Father,  decorated  with  wings,  extends  his 
arms.  Exclusive  of  these  figures  (most 
of  which  are  mutilated),  there  are  thirty- 
two  smaller  ones,  which  any  one  well 
skilled  in  the  Romish  calendar  might 
identify,  from  the  attributes,  or  emblems, 
they  all  individually  bear.  Nine  larger 
niches  are  now  destitute  of  the  images 
that  formerly  ornamented  them,  though 
from  the  appearance  of  fastenings  which 
remain  it  is  evident  they  were  not  always 
empty.” 

On  the  north  side  of  this  altar  is  a 
beautiful  little  chapel,  built  by  Marga¬ 
ret,  countess  of  Salisbury  ;  and  behind 
the  altar  is  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 


MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF 
ALL  NATIONS. 

No.  III. 

THE  PERSIANS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

If  contiguity  to  our  eastern  dominions, 
and  celebrity  in  ancient  history,  can  ren¬ 
der  Persia  interesting  to  the  reader,  an 
account  of  its  inhabitants  must  be  equally 
acceptable. 

The  Persians  are  governed  by  a  king, 
Felh  Ali  Shah ,  a  mild,  intelligent,  and 
active  prince.  During  his  reign  the  arts 
and  sciences  have  considerably  advanced. 
Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  in  his  u  Travels,” 
describes  his  majesty  in  terms  to  this 
effect : — His  face  is  exceedingly  pale,  of 
a  polished  marble  hue,  his  nose  very  aqui¬ 
line,  with  brilliant  dark  eyes,  and  a  beard 
as  black  as  jet,  of  extraordinary  length. 
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Though  his  complexion,  as  before  ob¬ 
served,  is  extremely  pale,  yet  when  he 
speaks  on  subjects  that  interest  him,  a 
vivid  colour  rushes  to  his  cheek,  but  only 
for  a  moment,  it  passes  so  transiently 
away.  The  established  religion  is  the 
Mahometan,  though  other  beliefs  are  to¬ 
lerated.  The  Persians  have  a  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  respect  for  the  memory  of 
Ali ,  the  son-in-law  of  the  prophet.  On 
this  subject  Mr.  Francklin  relates  the  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdote,  which  he  witnessed  him¬ 
self  : — One  of  the  guides  on  the  road 
having  reproved  another  for  saying,  44  O 
God!  O  Ali!”  his  zealous  companion 
observed,  44  No ,  no,  Ali  first ,  God  se¬ 
cond  /”  The  religion  of  these  people 
consists  chiefly  in  outward  forms,  not  the 
inward  heart.  Though  of  the  same  be¬ 
lief  as  the  Turks,  yet  they  are  far  more 
liberal  in  their  sentiments,  as  the  sub¬ 
joined  anecdote  from  44  Persia  in  Minia¬ 
ture”  exemplifies: — 44  A  mullah  preaching 
one  day  in  a  mosque,  strongly  insisted  on 
the  examination  which  the  deceased  have 
to  undergo  from  the  angels  of  death,  Ne- 
kyr  and  Monkyr,  as  soon  as  they  are  de¬ 
posited  in  the  tomb.  4  Don’t  believe  a 
word  of  it !’  cried  one  of  the  congregation, 
4  for  one  of  my  slaves  died  a  few  days 
since;  I  filled  his  mouth  with  rice,  and 
on  digging  him  up  again  to-day,  the  rice 
was  just  as  I  left  it.  Now  it  is  morally 
impossible  for  a  man  to  give  answers  even 
to  angels  with  his  mouth  full.’  Such  an 
argument  brought  forward  in  any  other 
place  than  a  mosque  in  Turkey  would  not 
have  passed  without  answer.” — Vol.  ii. 
p.  1 19  and  120. 

Mr.  Scott  Waring,  speaking  of  their 
religious  festivals,  mentions  the  follow¬ 
ing  one  held  in  commemoration  of  the 
death  of  the  Caliph  Omar  : — 

44  They  erect  a  large  platform,  on 
which  they  fix  an  image,  disfigured  and 
deformed  as  much  as  possible.  Address¬ 
ing  themselves  to  the  image,  they  begin 
to  revile  it  for  having  supplanted  Ali,  the 
lawful  successor  of  the  prophet ;  at  length, 
having  exhausted  all  their  expressions  of 
abuse,  they  suddenly  attack  the  image 
with  stones  and  sticks,  till  they  have 
shattered  it  into  pieces.  The  inside  is 
hollow  and  full  of  sweetmeats,  which  are 
greedily  devoured  by  the  mob,  who  at¬ 
tend  the  ceremony.”  The  Persians  are 
one  of  the  most  superstitious  nations  in 
the  wmrld ;  should  they,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  journey,  hear  a  stranger  sneeze, 
they  would  not  proceed  on  any  account ; 
and  even  the  king  will  not  venture  to  un¬ 
dertake  an  expedition,  or  leave  his  capi¬ 
tal,  without  previously  consulting  his 
astrologer.  Though  the  Persian  laws  are 
severe,  yet  they  are  administered  with 
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very  little  justice.  14  A  judge  (observes 
4  Persia  in  Miniature’)  will  refuse  his 
decision,  unless  the  parties  previously 
bribe  him  to  the  exercise  of  his  functions; 
nay,  he  will  even  claim  a  share  of  the 
profits  of  his  servants.” — Vol.  i.  p.  299 
and  240. 

The  following  is,  according  to  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Porter,  the  Persian  method  of  taking 
the  honey  from  bees,  by  which  the  cruel 
practice  of  destroying  these  useful  insects 
is  avoided  : — 44  The  hives  are  constructed 
like  long  thin  barrels  thrust  through  the 
mud  walls  of  the  house  ;  one  end  opens 
to  the  air  for  the  entrance  of  the  bees,  and 
the  other,  which  projects  more  than  a 
foot  into  the  inhabited  rooms,  is  closed 
with  a  cake  of  clay.  When  the  owner 
wishes  to  take  the  honey,  he  has  only  to 
make  a  continued  noise  for  some  little 
time  at  the  closed  end,  which  causes  all 
the  bees  to  take  flight  at  the  other.  Dur¬ 
ing  their  absence  he  removes  the  clay, 
and  clears  the  hive  of  honey,  leaving, 
however,  sufficient  for  their  winter  sup¬ 
ply.  The  inner  end  is  re-closed,  and  the 
little  labourers  soon  return  to  their  home 
to  commence  their  operations  anew.” — 
44  Porter’s  Travels.” 

The  Persians  have  a  singular  fancy  for 
our  watches,  on  which  subject  a  recent 
traveller  relates  the  following  story  : — - 
44  An  inhabitant  of  Tungsteer,  to  the 
southward  of  Bushire,  finding  a  watch 
which  some  one  had  dropped,  held  it  in 
his  hand  till  he  heard  it  beating,  which 
he  thought  very  extraordinary,  as  it  nei¬ 
ther  walked  nor  moved.  He  put  it  to  his 
ear,  and  heard  it  more  distinctly.  After 
considering  some  time,  he  cried  out, 

‘  Wretch,  where  are  you  ?  come  out  1’ 
and  threw  it  in  a  passion  on  the  ground. 
The  watch  still  went ;  he  then  very  deli¬ 
berately  took  up  a  large  stone  and  dashed 
it  to  pieces.  The  noise  ceased,  and  con¬ 
gratulating  himself  upon  it  he  exclaimed, 

4  Aha  !  have  I  killed  you  ?’  ” 

A  singular  marriage,  called  moutahy 
exists  in  Persia,  the  duration  of  which  is 
fixed  by  the  taker.  44  A  man  (says  4  Per¬ 
sia  in  Miniature’)  whose  circumstances 
do  not  permit  him  to  form  a  jointure  for 
a  legitimate  wife,  takes  one  on  lease,  and 
w'hen  he  feels  himself  susceptible  of  con¬ 
stancy,  or  pride  forbids  him  to  give  her 
up  to  another,  the  lease  is  sometimes  for 
ninety-nine  years.” — Vol.  ii.  p.  17  and  18. 

Their  funerals  are  conducted  with 
great  magnificence.  The  tombs  of  the 
higher  orders  are  very  handsome,  and  are 
surmounted  by  small  cupolas.  The  com¬ 
mon  people  have  only  a  piece  of  stone 
over  their  graves,  on  which  a  passage 
from  the  Koran  generally  appears.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition 
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in  Persia.  A  recent  interesting  publica¬ 
tion,  speaking  of  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  lower  classes,  remarks, 
44  They  are  never  seen  running  about  the 
streets,  getting  corrupted  by  bad  exam¬ 
ples  and  bad  language,  contracting  a  fond¬ 
ness  for  play,  quarrelling  and  fighting. 
They  usually  begin  to  go  to  school  at  the 
age  of  six  years,  and  attend  it  twice  a 
day.”  The  houses  of  the  Persians  have 
a  miserable  appearance,  being  mostly 
built  of  brick,  and  stuccoed  over  with  a 
plaster  made  of  mud  and  chopped  straw. 
The  following  will  afford  an  idea  of  the 
mode  of  Persian  living  : — Their  break¬ 
fast  consists  of  grapes  and  other  fruits  in 
season,  with  bread,  and  cheese  made  of 
goat’s  milk  ;  a  cup  of  strong  coffee,  with¬ 
out  milk  or  sugar,  is  then  taken,  and  the 
repast  is  finally  concluded  by  the  kallion 
or  pipe.  Their  dinner  generally  consists 
of  fruit,  bread,  cheese,  and  butter.  The 
next  meal  is  the  shcimee  or  supper,  which 
is  usually  a  pilau,  dressed  with  rich 
sauces,  &c.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  Persians  eat  invariably  with  their  fin¬ 
gers,  the  use  of  knives  and  forks  being 
wholly  unknown.  I  cannot  better  con¬ 
clude  my  account  of  their  manner  of  liv¬ 
ing  than  by  quoting  Kotzebue’s  amusing 
description  of  an  entertainment  given  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Russian  embassy  by 
the  Serdar  of  Erivan.  44  I  shall  only 
mention  (says  Kotzebue)  the  things  on 
the  table  which  stood  opposite  to  Hr. 
Muller  and  myself;  from  these  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  other  dishes. 
First  came  a  large  pancake,  which  not 
only  covered  the  whole  table,  but  hung 
over  it  on  all  sides  nearly  half  a  yard 
deep ;  it  is  called  tshurek ,  and  serves  the 
Persians  both  for  bread  and  napkin  ;  then 
half  a  sheep,  the  leg  of  an  ox,  two  dishes 
filled  with  various  roasted  meats,  five 
dishes  of  ragouts  sprinkled  with  saffron, 
two  dishbs  of  boiled  rice,  two  of  boiled 
fowls,  two  of  roast  fowls,  two  roasted 
geese,  two  dishes  of  fish,  two  bowls  of 
sour  milk,  a  large  quantity  of  sherbet, 
and  four  jars  of  wine  ;  but  with  all  these 
was  neither  knife,  fork,  nor  spoon.  One 
dish  was  piled  upon  another  with  such 
rapidity,  that  Dr.  Muller  and  myself  sud¬ 
denly  found  ourselves  stationed  behind  an 
intrenchment  of  viands,  which  concealed 
all  view  of  the  court,  and  only  allowed 
us  a  peep  at  our  friends  opposite  through 
the  interstices  of  the  multiplied  dishes. 
Through  one  of  these  openings  I  endea¬ 
voured  to  observe  what  the  Serdar  was 
doing.  With  his  left  hand  resting  on 
his  dagger,  for  the  Persians  never  eat 
with  the  left,  he  gravely  stretched  out  his 
right  into  a  dish  of  greasy  rice,  of  which 
he  kneaded  a  small  portion  with  three 


fingers,  and  conveyed  it  with  great  ad¬ 
dress  into  his  mouth,  seldom  soiling  either 
his  beard  or  his  mustachios.  After  re¬ 
peating  this  operation  several  times,  he 
broke  a  piece  off  the  enormous  pancake, 
and  having  wiped  his  fingers  with  it, 
swallowed  it  with  an  air  of  placid  satis¬ 
faction.  In  the  same  manner  he  poked 
into  a  variety  of  dishes  which  he  fancied, 
and  at  last  seized  a  goblet  of  sherbet,  and 
drinking  it  off,  smiled  around  upon  his 
wondering  guests.  Scarcely  any  of  the 
party  had  tasted  any  of  the  dishes,  from 
the  impossibility  of  getting  at  them  ;  for 
not  one  of  them  could  have  been  removed 
from  the  middle  without  demolishing  the 
structure  of  the  whole.  The  signal  for 
clearing  the  tables  was  at  last  given,  and 
the  removal  of  the  dishes  occasioned  some 
curious  scenes.  The  dish  of  ragouts  could 
not  be  separated  from  the  plate  of  sour 
cream,  upon  which  it  so  conveniently  re¬ 
posed  ;  the  butter  had  entered  into  close 
alliance  with  the  pancake  ;  and  the  fish 
would  not  dissolve  partnership  with  the 
roasted  fowls.  Force,  however,  succeeded 
at  last  in  effecting  the  desired  separation, 
and  the  eatables  were  delivered  up  to  the 
persons  waiting  outside.” 

Mr.  Morier,  describing  a  Persian  city, 
observes,  44  In  the  summer  season,  as  the 
operations  of  domestic  life  are  mostly  per¬ 
formed  in  the  open  air,  every  kind  'of 
noise  is  heard.  At  night,  all  sleep  on  the 
tops  of  their  houses,  their  beds  being 
spread  upon  their  terraces,  without  any 
other  covering  over  head  than  the  vault 
of  heaven.  The  poor  seldom  have  a  screen 
to  keep  them  from  the  gaze  of  passengers; 
and  as!  we  generally  rode  out  on  horse¬ 
back  at  an  early  hour,  we  perceived  on 
the  tops  of  houses  people  either  still  in 
bed  or  just  getting  up,  and  certainly  no 
sight  was  ever  stranger.  The  women  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  always  up  the  first,  while 
tlie  men  were  frequently  seen  lounging  in 
bed  long  after  the  sun  was  risen.” — 
44  When  it  is^droe  to  retire  to  rest,  (says 
4  Persia  in  Miniature,’)  a  mattress  is 
spread  upon  the  carpet,  with  a  blanket  or 
counterpane,  and  two  pillows  of  down. 
This  is  all  the  bed  used  by  the  Persians, 
and  they  lie  in  it  without  undressing. 
The  mattress  is  of  velvet,  and  the  coun¬ 
terpane  of  silk  brocade,  or  cloth  of  gold 
or  silver.” — VoL  iii.  p.  78  and  79*  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Francklin,  the  following 
ceremony  is  observed  by  the  Persians  at 
the  naming  of  their  children  : — 44  The 
third  or  fourth  day  (says  that  gentleman) 
after  the  child  is  born,  the  friends  and  re¬ 
lations  of  the  woman  who  has  lain-in, 
assemble  at  her  house,  attended  by  music 
and  dancing-girls  hired  for  the  occasion  ; 
after  playing  and  dancing  some  time,,  a 
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inollah  or  priest  is  introduced,  who,  taking 
the  child  in  his  arms,  demands  of  the 
mother  what  name  she  chooses  the  infant 
should  be  called  by  ;  being  told,  he  be¬ 
gins  praying,  and  after  a  short  time  ap¬ 
plies  his  mouth  close  to  the  child’s  ear, 
and  tells  him  distinctly  three  times  (call¬ 
ing  him  by  name)  to  remember  and  be 
obedient  to  his  father  and  mother,  to  ve¬ 
nerate  his  Koran  and  his  Prophet,  to 
abstain  from  those  things  which  are  un¬ 
lawful,  and  to  practise  those  things  which 
are  good  and  virtuous.  Having  repeated 
the  Mahometan  profession  of  faith,  he 
then  re-delivers  the  child  to  its  mother; 
after  which  the  company  are  entertained 
with  sweetmeats  and  other  refreshments, 
a  part  of  which  the  females  present  al¬ 
ways  take  care  to  carry  away  in  their 
pockets,  believing  it  to  be  the  infallible 
means  of  their  having  offspring  them¬ 
selves.” — Observations  on  a  Tour  made 
in  the  years  1786-7* 

In  person  the  men  are  tall  and  grace¬ 
ful.  Their  outer  garment  is  a  robe  made 
of  cloth  ;  round  the  waist  they  wear  a 
girdle,  into  which  is  stuck  the  candjar 
or  dagger,  sometimes  adorned  with  gems 
of  value.  The  kolah  or  cap,  worn  by  the 
Persians,  is  made  of  lamb-skin,  and  is 
very  warm  and  convenient.  Their  slip¬ 
pers  are  green,  with  heels  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  shoes  of  the  lower  or¬ 
ders  are  made  either  of  strong  leather  or 
quilted  cotton.  A  Persian  has  a  most 
extraordinary  veneration  for  the  beard,  on 
which  he  bestows  great  pains.  44  In  the 
morning  (says  4  Persia  in  Miniature’),  as 
soon  as  he  rises,  at  night  before  he  re¬ 
tires  to  rest,  after  his  meals,  and  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  he  care¬ 
fully  washes  it,  dries  it  with  a  cloth, 
combs  and  trims  it.  A  mirror  and  a 
comb,  which  he  always  carries  about  him, 
enable  him  to  adjust  it  at  any  moment  of 
the  day,  when  it  has  been  deranged  by 
the  wind,  or  by  the  accidental  brushing 
of  something  against  it.  The  beard  is 
fresh  dyed  every  fortnight.  The  opera¬ 
tion  is  as  follows :  A  paste  is  first  made 
with  henna  (the  pulverized  leaves  of  the 
cyperus ),  and  copiously  rubbed  over  the 
beard  ;  it  is  removed  in  an  hour,  by  which 
time  it  has  communicated  a  deep  orange 
colour  to  the  hair.  Another  paste  made 
of  indigo  .leaves,  reduced  to  powder,  is 
then  applied,  and  left  on  two  hours. 
During  this  time  the  person  lies  at  full 
length  on  his  back.  When  this  indigo 
paste  is  removed,  the  beard  appears  of  a 
dark-green  colour,  which  turns  to  black 
after  twenty-four  hours’  exposure  to  the 
air.” — Vol.  ii.  p.  184  and  185. 

The  females  are  mostly  handsome  and 
well  formed.  They  take  much  pains  to 
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heighten  their  personal  charms  by  art, 
dyeing  their  hair  and  eye-brows  with  a 
preparation  for"  the  purpose.  Their  cos¬ 
tume  is  very  simple;  over  a  pair  of  thick 
velvet  trousers  is  worn  a  peerahun  or 
chemise,  generally  made  of  silk,  gauze, 
or  muslin,  which  is  fastened  round  the 
waist  by  a  girdle,  enriched  witli  precious 
stones.  In  winter  a  short  jacket  is  added. 
They  arrange  their  hair  in  tresses,  which 
falling  down  behind,  present  an  elegant 
appearance.  Their  heads  are  covered 
with  costly  shawls,  which^  are  worn  en¬ 
tirely  according  to  the  taste  of  the  wearer. 
Their  slippers  are  yellow,  with  an  ivory 
or  metal  sole.  The  character  of  the  Per¬ 
sians  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
words  :  The  vices  of  these  people  seem 
more  to  proceed  from  a  want  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  than  innate  badness  of  heart.  The 
defects  of  a  nation  generally  depend  on 
the  religion  it  professes  ;  and  such  is  the 
case  with  the  Persians.  A  Persian  will 
profess  a  most  reverential  respect  for  the 
name  of  his  Maker,  yet  on  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  he  will  violate  his  precepts ;  he 
will  observe  with  punctuality  the  outward 
ceremonies  of  his,  belief,  yet  the  next 
moment  he  will  defraud  his  dearest  friend. 

If  you  visit  a  Persian  he  will  overwhelm 
you  with  flattery,  but  when  you  quit  his 
presence  he  will  load  you  with  abuse. 
When,  however,  we  minutely  examine 
his  religious  creed,  can  we  for  an  instant 
wonder  at;  his  frailties?  The- Koran, 
though  containing  some  moral  passages, 
bylpermitting  polygamy,  certainly  con¬ 
duces  to  sensuality,  and  is  altogether  a 
book  very  unlikely  to  improve  the  mind. 
According  to  the  best  authorities,  the 
Persians  are  a  mild,  polite,  and  intelligent 
people,  and  exercise  hospitality  and  cha¬ 
rity  to  an  extent  that  would  do  honour  to 
the  most  civilized  nation.  44  Be  ye,” 
says  Djami,  one  of  their  poets, 44  like  the 
trees  laden  with  fruit  and  planted  by  the 
road-side  ;  they  give  shade  and  fruit  to 
all,  even  to  those  who  pelt  them  with 
stones.”  Notwithstanding  their  moral  - 
defects,  they  are  certainly  in  an  improving 
coadition.  European  discipline  has  been 
introduced  into  their  army,  and  other  im¬ 
provements  adopted ;  and  with  a  better 
religion  and  purer  laws,  they  may  attain 
their  ancient  rank  among  nations. 

W.  C— Y. 


GAMES  OF  GREECE. 

( For  the  Mirror .  j 

From  the  most  early  times,  it  had  been 
customary  among  the  Greeks  to  hold  nu¬ 
merous  meetings  for  purposes  of  festivity 
and  social  amusement.  A  foot  race,  a 
wrestling  match,  or  some  other  rude  trial 
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of  bodily  strength  and  activity,  formed, 
originally,  the  principal  entertainment ; 
so  far,  only  more  respectable  in  its  kind 
than  our  country  wakes,  as  it  had  more 
immediate  reference  to  that  almost  cease¬ 
less  warfare  which  prevailed  in  elder 
Greece.  It  was  probably  the  connexion 
of  these  games  with  the  warlike  character, 
that  occasioned  their  introduction  at  fu¬ 
nerals  in  honour  of  the  dead ;  a  custom 
which,  in  Homer’s  time,  we  can  learn 
was  ancient,  by  referring  to  the  22nd  book 
of  his  Iliad  (latter  part),  and  also  his 
Odyssey,  book  24,  v.  87- 

But  all  the  violence  of  the  early  ages 
was  unable  to  repress  that  elegance  of 
imagination  which  seems  congenial  to 
Greece.  Very  anciently,  a  contention  for 
a  prize  in  poetry  and  music  was  a  favourite 
entertainment  of  the  Grecian  people,  and 
when  connected,  as  it  often  was,  with 
some  ceremony  of  religion,  drew  together 
large  assemblies  of  both  sexes.  A  festival 
of  this  kind  was  held  in  the  little  island 
of  Delos,  which,  Hcmer  asserts,  brought 
many  hundreds  from  different  parts,  by 
sea.  And  Hesiod  informs  us  of  a  splendid 
meeting  at  Chalcis,  in  Euboea,  where 
himself  obtained  a  prize  for  poetry  and 
song.  The  contest  in  music  and  poetry 
seems  to  have  been  particularly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  worship  of  Apollo.  When 
this  was  carried  from  the  island  of  iEgea 
to  Delphi,  a  prize  for  poetry  was  insti¬ 
tuted,  whence  arose  the  Pythian  games. 
But  it  appears  from  Homer,  Od.  8.,  that 
games  in  which  athletic  exercises,  and 
music,  and  dancing,  were  alternately  in¬ 
troduced,  made  a  common  amusement  in 
the  courts  of  princes ;  and  before  his 
time,  the  manner  of  conducting  them 
was  so  far  reduced  to  a  system,  that  pub¬ 
lic  judges  of  the  games  are  mentioned  as 
a  kind  of  established  magistracy.  The 
games  thus  improved  greatly  resemble 
the  tilts  and  tournaments  of  the  ages  of 
chivalry.  Men  of  high  rank  only  pre¬ 
sumed  to  engage  in  them,  but  a  large 
concourse  of  all  orders  attended  as  spec¬ 
tators  ;  and  to  keep  order  among  these 
was  perhaps  the  most  necessary  office  of 
the  judges. 

But  the  most  solemn  meetings,  and 
which  drew  together  people  of  distin¬ 
guished  rank  and  character,  often  from 
distant  parts,  were  at  the  funerals  of 
eminent  men.  The  paramount  sovereigns 
of  Peloponnesus  did  not  disdain  to  attend 
these,  which  were  celebrated  with  every 
circunrfstarice  of  magnificence  and  splen¬ 
dour  that  the  age  could  afford.  The  fu¬ 
neral  of  Patroclus,  described  by  Homer 
in  his  Iliad,  may  be  considered  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  the  poet  could  imagine  in 
its  kind  most  complete. 


The  games  in  which  prizes  were  there 
contended  for,  were  the  chariot  race,  the 
foot  race,  boxing,  wrestling,  throwing  the 
quoit  and  the  javelin,  shooting  with  the 
how,  and  fencing  with  the  spear.  And 
in  times  when  none  could  be  rich  or  pow 
erful  but  the  strong  and  active,  expert 
and  martial  exercises,  all  those  trials  of 
skill  appear  to  have  been  esteemed  equally 
becoming  men  of  the  highest  rank,  though 
it  may  seem  from  the  prizes  offered,  and 
the  persons  contending  at  the  funeral  of 
Patroclus,  the  poet  himself  saw,  in  the 
game  of  the  coestus,  some  incongruity 
with  exalted  characters.  J.  T.  C. 


LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  AND  BURIAL 
OF  A  FAVORITE  BIRD, 

BV  A  YOUNG  LADY  AGED  TEN  YEARS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Farewell  my  pretty  little  Bird, 

I  mourn  thy  early  doom, 

I’ll  now  with  care  thy  body  lay 
Securely  in  thy  tomb. 

Tliou’st  well  requited  all  my  care, 

Which  I  have  shewn  to  thee  ; 

A  little  song  was  all  I  ask’d, 

Which  oft  thou’st  sang  to  me. 

C.  E.  L. 


SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS, 


Suffolk  Street ,  Pall  Mall ,  East. 

Ik  No.  CLXXXVI1.  of  the  Mirror 
we  gave  an  engraving  of  the  Gallery  of 
the  Society  of  British  Artists,  and  called 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  ex¬ 
cellent  Society,  the  nature  of  which  we 
described.  Its  object  is  not  to  oppose 
any  existing  establishment,  but  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  Fine  Arts  in  this  country,  by 
affording  British  artists  a  fair  opportunity 
of  exhibiting  and  selling  their  produc¬ 
tions,  which  no  other  institution  in  Lon¬ 
don  does  sufficiently. 

In  the  two  former  exhibitions  of  this 
Society,  for  this  is  duly  its  third  year, 
the  purchases  and  commissions  for  pic¬ 
tures  produced  nearly  £8,000.  while  the 
receipts  at  the  doors  exceeded  the  de¬ 
mands  of  those  seasons  which  were  un¬ 
avoidably  expensive. 

The  third  exhibition  was  opened  to  the 
public  on  Monday  the  27th  ult.  and  we 
are  happy  to  state  that  it  is  decidedly  su¬ 
perior  to  the  two  former  in  every  class  of 
art.  The  leading  members  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  have  added  to  their  former  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  the  junior  artists  exhibit  many 
works  of  high  promise.  In  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  landscape  painting  this  Society- 
offers  a  great  treat  to  the  admirer’s  of  that 
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beautiful  branch  of  the  arts,  in  the  works 
of  Messrs.  Hofland,  Linton,  Glover, 
Wilson,  Stanfield,  Nasmyth,  Roberts, 
Stanley,  Noble,  Tenant,  &c. 

Mr.  Linton  has  a  grand  classical  land¬ 
scape,  No.  180,  44  Greeks  returning  from 
victory ;”  and  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Glover’s 
style,  will  find  no  less  than  twelve  pic¬ 
tures  by  this  popular  master.  Mr.  Hof- 
land’s  landscapes  are  full  of  truth,  at¬ 
mospheric,  and  local  beauty.  Mr. 
Wilson’s  44  Morning  after  a  Storm,”  No. 
182,  is  a  bold  and  successful  attempt. 
The  ‘‘Interior  of  the  Pantheon  at  Paris,” 
by  Roberts,  and  44  Cologne  on  the  Rhine,” 
by  Stanfield,  are  equally  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Martin  will  not,  we  think, 
add  to  his  fame  by  his  44  Manfred,”  which 
is  from  Byron’s  drama  of  that  name  ;  but 
this  artist  has  some  clever  studies  from 
nature  in  the  exhibition.  Messrs.  Richter, 
Eraser,  Sharpe,  Prentice,  and  Clayter, 
display  some  clever  and  amusing  sub¬ 
jects  in  familiar  life  ;  and  Mr,  Edwin 
Landseer’s  two  large  pictures  of  animals, 
are  above  all  praise.  In  the  44  Dead 
Game,”  and  44  Still  Life”  of  Messrs. 
Blake,  Pidding,  Lance,  Bradley,  &c. 
specimens  will  be  found  equal  to  the  best 
works  of  the  Dutch  masters.  The  por¬ 
traits  are  not  numerous,  but  among  these 
there  are  some  of  great  promise  by  three 
young  artists,  Messrs.  Wood,  Leigh, 
and  Meyer,  jun.  Mr.  Lonsdale’s  por¬ 
traits  of  the  late  Mr.  Baron  Wood,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Sharpe,  the  celebrated  en¬ 
graver,  are  highly  creditable  to  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  talents  of  the  artist.  The 
veteran  academician,  North  cote,  graces 
the  walls  of  the  Society  with  three  pic¬ 
tures.  No.  59,  44  The  Burial  of  King 
Edward  the  Fifth,  and  Richard,  duke 
of  York,  in  the  Tower  of  London,”  is 
one  of  the  finest  historical  compositions 
of  this  great  master.  In  the  room  de¬ 
voted  to  miniatures,  drawings,  and  en¬ 
gravings,  much  will  be  found  to  admire, 
and  in  sculpture,  there  are  some  clever 
works  by  Messrs.  Garrard,  Rossi,  Henn¬ 
ing,  Physick,  Deville,  See. 

We  may  now  congratulate  the  Society 
on  their  complete  success,  exemplified 
in  their  splendid  exhibition,  and  the 
crowd  of  visitors  that  have  attended  since 
the  opening  is,  we  trust,  an  earnest  of 
increased  and  increasing  support  from 
the  public.  Although  the  galleries  were 
opened,  at  a  time  when  the  fashionable 
world  is  principally  in  the  country,  yet 
we  understand  several  pictures  have 
been  sold,  and  some  commissions  given 
for  others. 


JBi>  Commonplace  iiook, 

No.  XII. 


SHELLEY  AND  HIS  POETRY. 

Poor  Shelley  is  a  melancholy  subject  to 
write  or  to  think  about.  That  he  was  a 
man  of  singular  genius,  none  who  has 
read  his  poems  or  any  one  of  them  will 
question.  Miserable  that  such  talent 
should  have  been  frittered  away  and 
scattered  as  a  hopeless  wreck  on  the 
waters  of  human  life !  More  miserable 
still,  that  he  died  in  his  early  days,  leav¬ 
ing  the  world  no  evidence  that  better 
things  were  working,  and  a  brighter  light 
of  truth  dawning  in  his  powerful  mind, 
before  he  passed  away. 

I  never  saw  any  memoir  of  Shelley, 
and  shall  not  attempt  anything  like  one 
here;  but  it  would  gratify,  and  instruct 
too  many  who  admire  his  genius,  and 
sometimes  form  an  absurd  wish  to  imitate 
him  in  peculiarities,  which  had  he  lived 
and  given  his  mind  a  fair  opportunity  of 
calmly  investigating  truth,  he  would  have 
been  among  the  first  to  renounce.  In  the 
hope  that  some  correspondent  of  the 
Mirror,  who  may  know  much  more 
about  the  matter  than  myself,  may  step 
forward  and  present  something  like  a  re¬ 
gular  memoir  of  Shelley,  it  is  my  pur¬ 
pose  at  present,  to  give  a  few  remarks 
upon  some  of  his  writings,  which,  how¬ 
ever  much  all  rightly  constituted  minds 
may  lament  their  aberrations  from  correct 
principle  and  common  sense,  would  have 
placed  him  in  a  very  high  rank  as  a  poet, 
had  not  the  works  of  Byron  rolled  away 
like  a  torrent  every  pretension  that  arose 
from  any  other  quarter  to  poetic  eminence. 

At  an  early  age,  I  am  informed  that  he 
entered  at  University  College,  Oxford, 
and  published  very  soon  after  his  matri¬ 
culation,  at  his  own  expense,  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  A  Defence  of  Atheism.  What 
became  of  it  no  one  knows,  but  that  it 
was  a  paltry  juvenile  crudity,  the  result 
of  profound  ignorance,  there  can  be  no 
question.  Oblivion  has  long  ago  cast  her 
pall  over  it.  Inquiry  was  soon  made  re¬ 
specting  the  author  ;  no  attempt  at  con¬ 
cealment  was  made ;  the  proper  authorities 
charged  Shelley  with  the  act,  and  he  de¬ 
clared  that  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth* 
of  the  statements  contained  in  the  said 
pamphlet,  and  ready  to  defend  them  ; 
there  was,  of  course,  no  alternative :  he 
was  expelled  from  the  University.  It 
may  be  presumed  that  about  this  time  he 
composed  Queen  Mob ,  with  notes  abun¬ 
dant  ;  the  thing  is  clever  in  some  parts 
a  poem, “and  considering  it  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  young  man  of  eighteen. 
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very  promising,  as  fat  as  talent  goes  ;  but 
he  appears  to  have  spent  some  labour  on 
the  notes,  and  truly  they  are  very  ridicu¬ 
lous.  The  most  contemptible  effort  at 
argument  against  Christianity  pervades 
them.  He  once,  it  seems,  admired  the 
founder  of  our  faith,  but  as  his  mind  ac¬ 
quired  new  lights  on  the  subject,  he  re¬ 
jected  his  former  opinion  as  erroneous, 
and  sagely  settled  the  matter  by  deciding 
that  our  Saviour  was  an  impostor,  and  the 
object  of  his  life  was  to  acquire  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Judea ,  for  which  he  ultimately 
lost  his  life  !  !  Ohe  !  jam  satis  !  I 
should  think  most  meanly  of  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  any  man  who  will  honour  these 
pages  with  a  perusal,  if,  after  this,  a 
single  word  more  were  requisite  to  con¬ 
vince  him,  that  such  objections  as  were 
this  misguided  man’s,  to  revealed  truth, 
are  worth  an  attempt  at  refutation. 

The  Revolt  of  Islam ,  which  he  intro¬ 
duces  as  his  first  serious  appeal  to  the 
public,  is  a  singularly  wild  and  curious 
poem.  Passages  might  be  quoted  from  it, 
were  it  my  design  to  embellish  this  paper 
with  poesy,  of  surpassing  power  and 
beauty.  I  like,  however,  the  introductory 
address  to  Mary  —  as  well  as  any  part  of 
it ;  there  is  a  sweetness  and  affection 
about  it,  that  is  very  delightful 

“  So  now  my  summer-task  is  ended,  Mary, 

And  I  return  to  tbee,  mine  own  heart’s  borne,” 
&c.. 

The  object  of  the  work,  he  states  to  be 
most  praiseworthy, 44  to  kindle  within  the 
bosoms  of  his  readers  a  virtuous  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  all  that  is  excellent  and  desi¬ 
rable  among  mankind  the  world  is  out 
of  joint,  and  the  spirit  stirred  within  him 
to  restore  it  to  health,  soundness,  and 
perfection,  liberty  and  justice;  a  high 
and  comprehensive  morality  are  words  he 
is  ever  and  anon  declaiming  about.  None 
but  Mr.  Percy  Byshe  Shelley  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  the  nostrums  for  achieving 
the  salvation  of  miserable,  blind,  deluded 
mortals.  Out  he  sets  therefore  upon  the 
work  of  knight-errantry,  placarding  by 
way  of  preface  to  the  poem,  his  ample 
qualifications  for  the  great  adventure.  No 
one  could  enter  the  field,  he  thinks,  with 
so  much  prospect  of  success  as  a  poet. 
The  education  of  a  poet,  he  seems  assu¬ 
redly  to  have  enjoyed,  he  had  been  fa¬ 
miliar  from  boyhood  with  mountains  and 
lakes,  the  magnificent  ocean,  the  still¬ 
ness  of  the  forest  ;  he  had  trodden  the 
glaciers  of  the  Alps,  and  lived  under  the 
eye  of  Mont  Blanc  ;  he  had  sailed  down 
mighty  rivers,  and  seen  the  sun  rise  and 
set,  and  the  stars  come  forth ;  and  his 
converse  had  been  among  the  hum  of  his 
fellow  men,  where  he  watched  the  passions 


which  rise  and  spread,  and  sink  and 
change  amongst  assembled  multitudes. 
He  had  witnessed  the  fell  havock  and  de¬ 
solation  of  war,  had  conversed  with  the 
glorious  intellects  of  the  olden  time,  and 
mingled  with  the  gifted  spirits  of  the 
modern  world.  Such  are  the  sources  from 
which  he  drew  his  poetry — such  the 
sources  from  which  he  imbibed  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  opinions  upon  theological 
subjects,  strengthened  and  confirmed,  as 
they  doubtless  were,  by  a  life,  exhibiting 
anything  but  the  purity — the  high  and 
comprehensive  morality  of  which  he 
vaunts  so  loudly.  Misguided  man  1 
It  is,  alas  !  but  too  much  the  interest  of 
such,  that  Christianity  should  be  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  falsehood  and  trickery !  If 
the  contrary  of  such  a  proposition  be 
true,  the  alternative  for  them  cannot  be 
contemplated  without  a  shudder.  The 
wishes  are  verily  fine  logicians ;  they 
cozen  the  reason  into  dotage  ;  but  they 
cannot  lull  the  voice  of  conscience — -they 
cannot  hush  to  rest  the  worm  that  never 
slumbers — nor  quench  the  flame  that 
will  never  die. 

Shelley  never  read  with  a  humble  and 
subdued  mind,  amid  all  his  various  read¬ 
ing,  one  book,  the  most  interesting  and 
important,  and  splendid  that  was  ever 
given  to  man — the  bible.  We  know 
the  consequences — knowledge  and  genius 
were  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  guilt 
there  was  no  true,  firm  foundation — there 
was  no  44  anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and 
steadfast”  for  him.  To  him  the  glorious 
and  tremendous,  and  beautiful  works  of 
nature,  brought  no  reminiscences  of  that 
Almighty  Being  who  44  stretched  out  the 
Heavens  as  a  curtain,  and  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  deep.”  He  commenced 
with  the  wonders  of  creation,  walked 
amid  the  solitudes  of  the  groves ;  but 
his  soul  within  him  was  restless  and  de¬ 
solate,  because  he  walked  not  with  his 
God,  and  sought  not  by 

“  These  stupendous  scaffoldings,  Creation’s 
golden  steps 
To  climb  to  him.” 

Not  so  did  Henry  Martin  the  devoted 
missionary,  not  so  did  Charles  Wolfe, 
the  affectionate,  the  gifted  minister  of 
God’s  holy  word,  as  they  laboured  in  the 
varied  and  arduous  work  of  instructing 
and  enlightening  their  fellow  mortals.  In 
the  magnificence  of  nature,  they  heard 
the  voice  of  God ;  they  communed  with 
him  with  their  own  hearts,  and  expe¬ 
rienced  that  perfect  peace  which  they  only 
can  rationally  expect  to  find,  who  seek  it 
in  the  holy  and  consistent  life  of  faith  in 
Christ  the  Saviour.  They  died  young, 
like  Shelley,  but  what  was  loss  to  their 
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friends  who  loved  them — to  the  world 
which  could  so  ill  spare  them — was  cease¬ 
less  gain  to  their  own  souls.  At  the 
prospect  of  death  we  know  how  poor 
Shelley  quailed,  how  utterly  he  was  un¬ 
manned,  and  his  courage  failed  when  the 
storm  arose  on  the  waters  ;  but  to  the 
former  truly  great  and  brilliant  charac¬ 
ters,  the  grave  had  long  lost  its  victory 
and  death  the  sting,  ere  they  were  struck 
by  the  one,  and  sunk  into  the  other. 
t;  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the 
iipriyhl,  for  their  end  is  peace.” 

IStigar. 


JTfte  ^elector; 

OR, 

CHOICE  EXTRACTS  FROM 
NEW  WORKS. 

ELEPHANT  HUNT. 

My  friend,  Tirab,  the  Shouaa  Generalis¬ 
simo,  had  long  promised  to  kill  me  an 
elephant,  as  he  expressed  himself ;  and 
this  day,  about  noon,  a  messenger  came 
to  our  huts,  saying,  that  after  hunting 
an  enormous  male  elephant  for  live  hours, 
they  had  at  length  brought  him  to  a 
stand,  near  Bree,  about  ten  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Koukar.  Mr.  Toole  and  myself 
instantly  mounted  our  horses,  and,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  Shouaa  guide,  we  arrived 
at  the  spot  where  he  had  fallen,  just  as 
he  had  breathed  his  last.  Although  not 
more  than  twenty-five  years  old,  his  tusk 
measuring  barely  four  feet  six  inches,  he 
was  an  immense  fellow.  His  dimensions 
were  as  under : — 

Ft.  In. 

.  Length  from  the  pro¬ 
boscis  to  the  tail  -  25  6 

Proboscis  -  7  6 

Small  teeth  -  2  10 

Foot  longitudinally  -  1  7 

Eye  -----  2  by 

From  the  foot  to  the 

hip  bone  -  -  -  9  6 

From  the  hip  bone  to 

the  back  -  -  -  3  0 

Ear  -  --  --  22  by  26 

I  had  seen  much  larger  elephants  than 
this  alive,  when  on  my  last  expedition  to 
the  Tchad  ;  some  I  should  have  guessed 
sixteen  feet  in  height,  and  with  a  tusk 
probably  exceeding  six  feet  in  length. 
The  one  before  me,  which  was  the  first  I 
had  seen  dead,  was,  however,  considered 
as  of  more  than  common  bulk  and  sta¬ 
ture  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  Kanemboo 
of  the  town  of  Bree  came  out,  and  by 
attracting  his  attention  with  their  yells, 
and  teazing  him  by  hulling  spears  at  his 
more  tender  parts,  that  the  Shouaas  dared 


to  dismount,  when,  by  ham-stringing  the 
poor  amimal,  they  brought  him  to  the 
ground,  and  eventually  despatched  him 
by  repeated  wounds  in  the  abdomen  and 
proboscis  ;  five  leaden  bullets  had  struck 
him  about  the  haunches  in  the  course  of 
the  chase,  but  they  had  merely  pene¬ 
trated  a  few  inches  into  his  flesh,  and 
appeared  to  give  him  but  little  uneasi¬ 
ness.  The  whole  of  the  next  day,  the 
road  leading  to  the  spot  where  he  lay  was 
like  a  fair,  from  the  numbers  who  re¬ 
paired  thither  for  the  sake  of  bringing  off 
a  part  of  the  flesh,  which  is  esteemed  by 
all,  and  even  eaten  in  secret  by  the 
first  people  about  the  Sheikh ;  it  looks 
coarse,  but  it  is  better  flavoured  than  any 
beef  found  in  the  country.  Whole  fami¬ 
lies  put  therm  elves  in  motion,  with  their 
daughters  mounted  on  bullocks,  on  this 
occasion,  who  at  least  hoped  as  much 
might  fall  to  their- share  as  would  anoint 
their  heads  and  persons  plentifully  with 
grease  at  the  approaching  fsug.  The 
eyes  of  this  noble  animal  were,  though 
so  extremely  small  in  proportion  to  his 
body,  languid  and  expressive  even  in 
death.  His  head,  which  was  brought  to 
the  town,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  next  day,  when  I  had  it  opened ; 
and  the  smallness  of  the  brain  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  hypothesis  that  the 
size  of  this  organ  is  in  proportion  to  the 
sagaciousness  of  the  animal.  His  skin 
was  a  full  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness, 
and  dark  grey  or  nearly  black,  hard  and 
wrinkled ;  his  ears,  large  and  hanging, 
appeared  to  me  the  most  extraordinary 
part  about  him,  particularly  from  the 
facility  with  which  he  moved  them  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards.  His  feet  are  round, 
undivided,  and  have  four  nails  or  hoofs, 
for  they  cannot  be  called  toes,  two  in  the 
front  of  the  foot,  about  an  inch  in  depth, 
and  two  inches  in  length,  which  joins 
each  other  with  two  smaller  ones  on  each 
side  of  the  foot.  In  Africa,  they  are 
scarcely  ever  taken  alive,  but  hunted  as 
a  sport  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh  ;  and 
also  in  order  to  obtain  their  teeth,  which, 
however,  as  they  are  generally  small,  are 
sold  to  the  merchants  for  a  very  trifling 
profit.  The  manner  of  hunting  the  ele¬ 
phant  is  simply  this :  —  From  ten  to 
twenty  horsemen  single  out  one  of  these 
ponderous  animals,  and,  separating  him 
from  the  flock  by  screaming  and  halloo¬ 
ing,  force  him  to  fly  with  all  his  speed ; 
after  wounding  him  under  the  tail,  if 
they  can  there  place  a  spear,  the  animal 
becomes  enraged.  One  horseman  then 
rides  in  front,  whom  he  pursues  with 
earnestness  and  fury,  regardless  of  those 
who  press  on  his  rear,  notwithstanding 
the  wounds  they  inflict  on  him.  lie  fc 
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seldom  drawn  from  this  first  object  of  his 
pursuit,  and  at  last,  wearied  and  trans¬ 
fixed  with  spears,  his  blood  deluging  the 
ground,  he  breathes  his  last  under  the 
knife  of  some  more  venturesome  hunter 
than  the  rest,  who  buries  his  dagger  in 
the  vulnerable  part  near  the  abdomen  ; 
for  this  purpose,  he  will  creep  between 
the  animal’s  hinder  legs,  and  apparently 
expose  himself  to  the  greatest  danger ; 
when  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  one 
or  two  will  ham-string  him  while  he  is 
baited  in  the  front ;  and  this  giant  of 
quadrupeds  then  becomes  an  easy  prey  to 
his  persecutors. — Denham  and  Clapper- 
ton's  Travels. 


.  THE  II  ATT  AS  OF  SUMATRA. 
There  are  four  principal  Batta  states, 
(the  rajahs  of  which  are  the  most  power¬ 
ful,)  with  which  there  is  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  Belli ;  Sean  tar,  the  first,  is 
the  interior  of  Padang ;  Tanah  Jawa, 
five  days’  journey  from  Belli.  Silow  in 
the  interior  of  Bedagai,  three  days’  jour¬ 
ney  from  the  borders  of  the  territory  of 
Belli ;  Sebaya  Linga,«  six  days’  jour¬ 
ney  from  Belli.  From  Sean  tar  come 
wax,  ivory,  cotton,  pulse,  tobacco,  slaves, 
and  horses.  From  Tanah  Jawa,  and 
Silow,  gold,  wax,  ivory,  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  slaves.  From  Sebaya  Linga,  pepper, 
gambir,  horses,  wax,  and  ivory. 

On  the  subject  of  writing,  there  has 
been  a  difference  of  opinion  between  two 
very  eminent  men.  Mr.  Marsden  assert¬ 
ing  that  the  Batta  character  is  written 
from  left  to  right,  and  Br.  Leyden,  from 
the  bottom  to  top,  in  a  manner  directly 
opposite  to  the  Chinese,  I  took  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  ascertaining  this  point  particularly. 
A  Karau  Karau  Batta  wrote,  in  my  pre¬ 
sence,  from  left  to  right  upon  paper  with 
a  pen ;  and  the  great  cannibal  rajah  of 
Munto  Panei  wrote  upon  a  joint  of  bam¬ 
boo  with  a  knife,  from  bottom  to  top ; 
so  that  both  authors  are  correct.  Speci¬ 
mens  are  attached. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  slaves  being 
very  numerous  a  ffew  years  ago,  was  the 
scarcity  of  rice  in  the  Batta  country, 
when  the  poor  people  brought  down  their 
children  for  sale.  Slaves  are  now  scarcely 
procurable  on  any  terms  in  the  interior  of 
Belli,  since  the  cultivation  of  pepper 
commenced  to  such  an  extent,  the  Battas 
having  become  rich  and  independent,  and 
not  requiring  to  sell  their  children  for 
subsistence,  or  a  more  unworthy  purpose, 
the  gratification  of  their  favourite  propen¬ 
sities — gambling  and  opium  smoking. 
Such  are  the  blessed  consequences  of  in¬ 
dustry,  cultivation,  and  commerce.  There 
is  no  doubt,  that  as  cultivation  advances 
throughout  that  coast,  so  will  civiliza¬ 


tion  ;  and  in  the  course  of  not  many 
years,  perhaps,  that  abominable  traffic 
in  the  human  species,  which  existed  to 
such  a  dreadful  extent  in  former  years, 
and  still  does  prevail  considerably  at  some 
of  the  less  civilized  states,  will  cease. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  this  quarter,  in 
former  years,  was  of  immense  advantage 
in  procuring  a  female  population  for 
Pinang.  From  Assahan  alone,  there 
used  to  be  sometimes  three  hundred 
slaves,  principally  females,  exported  to 
Malacca  and  Pinang  in  a  year.  The 
women  get  comfortably  settled  as  the 
wives  of  opulent  Chinese  merchants,  and 
live  in  the  greatest  comfort.  Their  fa¬ 
milies  attach  these  men  to  the  soil ;  and 
many  never  think  of  returning  to  their 
native  country.  The  female  population 
of  Pinang  is  still  far  from  being  upon  a 
par  with  the  male ;  and  the  abolition 
therefore  of  slavery,  has  been  a  vast  sa¬ 
crifice  to  philanthropy  and  humanity. 
As  the  condition  of  the  slaves  who  were 
brought  to  the  British  settlements,  was 
materially  improved,  and  as  they  contri¬ 
buted  so  much  to  the  happiness  of  the 
male  population,  and  the  general  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  settlement,  I  am  disposed 
to  think,  (although  I  detest  the  principles 
of  slavery  as  much  as  any  man,)  that  the 
continuance  of  the  system  here  could  not, 
under  the  benevolent  regulations  which 
were  in  force  to  prevent  abuse,  have  been 
productive  of  much  evil.  The  sort  of 
slavery  indeed  which  existed  in  the 
British  settlements  in  this  quarter,  had 
nothing  but  the  name  against  it  ;  for  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  who  were  brought 
from  the  adjoining  countries,  was  always 
ameliorated  by  the  change  ;  they  were 
well  fed  and  clothed  ;  the  women  became 
wives  of  respectable  Chinese ;  and  the 
men  who  were  in  the  least  industrious, 
easily  emancipated  themselves,  and  many 
became  wealthy.  Severity  by  masters 
was  punished  ;  and,  in  short,  I  do  not 
know  any  race  of  people  who  were,  and 
had  every  reason  to  be,  so  happy  and 
contented  as  the  slaves  formerly,  and 
debtors  as  they  are  now  called,  who  came 
from  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra  and  other 
places. 

The  Battas  in  the  interior  of  Batubara 
are  of  the  tribe  Kataran,  and  the  princi¬ 
pal  state  is  Semilongan.  They  are  canni¬ 
bals,  and  of  a  peculiarly  ferocious  and 
untractable  disposition  ;  nor  can  they  be 
prevailed  upon  to  devote  themselves 
either  to  agriculture  or  commerce,  ex¬ 
cept  sufficient  only  to  keep  them  from 
absolute  want  and  starvation. 

If  I  had  had  any  very  serious  donbts 
of  the  existence  of  this  practice,  they 
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would  have  been  removed  here  ;  for  the 
fact  of  cannibalism  prevailing  to  a  great 
extent,  was  well  substantiated.  The 
tumungong  was  married  to  one  of  the 
rajah  of  iSeantar’s  daughters,  and  he  re¬ 
presents  that  barbarous  custom  as  being 
quite  common  in  that  country. 

The  Batta  rajahs  in  this  quarter  give 
a  daughter  to  any  Malay  chief  who  can 
afford  to  lay  out  three  hundred  or  four 
hundred  dollars  upon  the  marriage  cere¬ 
monies.  They  usually  present  ten  or 
twelve  slaves,  a  few  horses,  or  some  buf¬ 
faloes,  as  a  marriage  portion  ;  and  the 
Malay,  when  he  returns  down  the  river, 
realizes  the  amount  of  his  outlay  by  the 
sale  of  a  certain  number  of  slaves,  and 
keeps  the  surplus  ;  besides  perhaps  hav¬ 
ing  gained  some  privileges  in  being  allow¬ 
ed  to  trade  in  certain  parts  of  the  inte¬ 
rior,  and  securing  the  safety  of  his  person. 
No  wonder  then  that  the  daughters  do  not 
hang  long  upon  their  hands,  as  the  Ma¬ 
lays  are  not  deficient  in  cunning,  and 
have  generally  the  right  side  of  the  bar¬ 
gain  with  the  Battas. 

Battubara  is  a  free  port,  and  the  coins, 
weights,  and  measures,  are  the  same  as 
at  the  other  ports.  By  a  late  regulation, 
however,  sicca  rupees,  sukus,  and  tabs, 
or  the  divisions  of  a  dollar,  are  now  to 
pass  current. 

The  crime  of  murder  is  punishable  by 
death,  unless  the  offender  has  money 
enough  to  pay  the  fine,  commutation,  or 
blood-money,  which  is  four  hundred  and 
forty-four  dollars,  and  forty-four  pice, 
which  expiates  the  offence;  if  the  head 
is  wounded  severely,  half  the  above  sum, 
or  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars, 
and  twenty-two  pice ;  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  waist,  sixty-four  dollars ;  below 
the  waist,  thirty -two  dollars.  The  chief 
of  the  country  gets  half  the  amount,  and 
the  person  wounded  obtains  the  other 
portion,  or  the  children  of  the  deceased, 
in  case  the  father  is  killed.  If  there  are 
no  children  or  near  relations,  the  whole 
amount  is  appropriated  to  the  chief’s  own 
use.  For  small  offences,  flogging  with  a 
rattan  is  the  punishment. 

Great  numbers  of  the  Battas  who  were 
employed  by  the  sultan  as  soldiers,  came 
to  Belli  ;  amongst  the  rest,  one  of  a 
particularly  ferocious  and  determined  ap¬ 
pearance,  distinguished  amongst  his  com¬ 
panions  for  his  extraordinary  courage,  and 
also  as  an  expert  marksman  with  the 
matchlock.  lie  was  a  native  of  Seantar 
in  the  interior,  and  he  told  me  he  had 
partaken  of  human  flesh  seven  times. 
He  mentioned  this  in  the  course  of  con¬ 
versation,  and  of  his  own  accord.  He 
even  specified  the  particular  parts  of  the 
body  which  were  esteemed  the  most  deli¬ 
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cate.  With  the  sword  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  he  said  he  had  despatched  four 
men,  of  whom  he  had  eaten.  He  was 
completely  equipped  for  battle,  having 
upon  his  person  a  priming  horn,  cartouch 
box,  cartridges,  a  matchlock  of  Me- 
nangkabau  manufacture,  a  shield,  and  a 
spear,  besides  a  case  of  ranjaus  or  sharp 
slips  of  bamboos  slung  over  his  shoulder. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  bajoo  of  blue  cloth, 
Achenese  serwal  or  trousers,  a  tangulu 
kapala,  or  handkerchief  for  the  head,  and 
a  small  mat  bag  slung  across  the  other 
shoulder,  containing  his  flint,  steel,  seree, 
betel-nut,  and  tobacco. 

One  or  two  Battas  who  came  from  a 
place  called  Tongking,  also  mentioned 
their  having  partaken  of  human  flesh  re¬ 
peatedly,  and  expressed  their  anxiety  to 
enjoy  a  similar  feast  upon  some  of  the 
enemy,  pointing  to  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  This  they  said  was  their  principal 
inducement  for  engaging  in  the  service  of 
the  sultan.  Another  displayed,  with 
signs  of  particular  pride  and  satisfaction, 
a  kris,  with  which  he  said  he  had  killed 
the  seducer  of  his  wife,  and  whose  head 
he  had  severed  from  his  body,  holding  it 
by  the  hair,  and  drinking  the  blood  as 
it  yet  ran  Avarm  from  the  veins.  He 
pointed  to  a  spot  of  blood  on  the  kris, 
and  requested  me  to  remark,  that  it  was 
the  blood  of  his  victim,  and  which  he 
put  to  his  nose,  smelling  it  with  a  zest 
difficult  to  describe,  and  his  features  as¬ 
suming  at  the  same  time  a  ferocity  of  ex¬ 
pression  which  would  not  have  been 
very  agreeable,  had  not  my  safety  been 
guaranteed  by  my  watchful  Sepoy  guard. 
— Anderson' s  Mission  to  Sumatra. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

ISJuWtc  journals. 

COUNT  SCHEREMETIEFF. 

The  young  Russian  Count  Scheremetieffi, 
who  has  been  arrested  under  a  suspicion 
of  having  been  concerned  in  the  conspi¬ 
racy  against  the  reigning  family,  and 
whom  the  emperor  Nicholas,  after  inter¬ 
rogating  him  himself,  has  declared  to  be 
innocent,  is  a  personage  of  importance, 
both  as  respects  his  name  and  his  im¬ 
mense  riches.  He  is  an  officer  in  the  re¬ 
giment  of  horse  guards,  which  on  the 
day  of  revolt  was  commanded  by  general 
Alexis  OrlofF,  a  regiment  which  holds 
the  first  rank  on  account  of  the  great  pri¬ 
vileges  it  enjoys,  its  rich  and  magnificent 
appointments,  and  more  especially  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  sons  of  the  noblest 
families  being  ambitious  of  serving  in  it. 
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This  young  man  has  been  an  orphan 
from  his  infancy.  His  mother  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  slave,  but  having  been  married 
by  her  master,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
her  husband.  His  father  at  his  death 
left  the  administration  of  his  property  to 
the  emperor,  whom  he  appointed  his 
heir  in  case  of  the  death  of  his  son.  His 
will  in  other  respects  was  equally  singu¬ 
lar.  He  ordered  that  his  son  should  have 
only  Russians  for  tutors  and  governors  ; 
he  established  some  curious  and  peremp¬ 
tory  rules  for  his  studies  and  mode  of 
life ;  and  in  compliance  with  his  wishes, 
his  son  occupied  for  a  considerable  pe¬ 
riod  a  vast  number  of  sleeping  rooms,  in 
order  that  he  might  breathe  a  purer  air, 
and  have  the  advantage  of  changing  it 
every  night. 

Count  Scher6metieff  is  lord  of  150,000 
peasants,  and  of  immense  estates  and 
magnificent  palaces  in  several  cities  or 
lordships  which  belong  to  him.  Each 
peasant  pays  him  annually  an  abroch,  or 
a  tax  of  twenty  roubles,  which  is  the 
minimum  of  taxation  exacted  by  a  Rus¬ 
sian  noble,  and  which  he  can  at  pleasure 
raise  to  100  roubles,  the  usual  sum,  and 
thus  quintuple  his  revenue.  Amongst 
his  slaves  are  some  rich  merchants,  one 
of  whom,  it  is  said,  has  offered  300,000 
roubles  for  his  enfranchisement,  which 
has  been  refused,  it  being  the  glory  of  a 
Russian  nobleman  to  reckon  amongst  his 
slaves  merchants  of  wealth  and  conse¬ 
quence. 

This  young  nobleman  is  of  a  mild  and 
amiable  disposition.  His  education  has 
not  been  so  carefully  superintended  as  it 
might  have  been  had  his  health  been  less 
delicate.  He  is  very  charitable,  and  sup- 
orts  at  a  great  expense  the  magnificent 
ospital  which  his  father  has  erected  at 
Moscow.  A  great  portion  of  his  fortune, 
to  the  amount  of  15,000,000  roubles,  is 
placed  in  the  Imperial  bank.  The  reader 
may  judge  how  unlikely  it  was  for  a 
young  man,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  have  compromised  the  safety  of  a 
government  to  which  so  immense  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  fortune  was  confided,  and 
who  would  have  lost  all  had  anarchy 
or  disorder  reached  his  estates,  the  richest 
and  most  prosperous  in  Russia. — Monthly 
Magazine. 


ANCIENT  LONGEVITY. 

M.  Dureau  de  la  Malle  presented  a 
model  of  the  property-tables  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans,  during  the  long  period 
which  elapsed  from  Servius  Tullius  to 
Justinian.  This  model,  which  compre¬ 
hends  all  the  details  of  the  ancient  au¬ 
thors,  is  divided  into  three  parts,  which 


are  arranged  in  great  order,  and  which 
relate  in  various  ways  to  the  condition  of 
the  father  of  every  family,  to  that  of  the 
family  itself,  and  to  the  value  of  its  pro¬ 
perty.  M.  de  la  Malle  also  (presented  a 
table  of  great  interest,  showing  the  proba¬ 
bilities  of  human  life  at  different  ages 
among  the  Romans.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  it Table  of  the  probabilities  of 
Human  Life,  calculated  by  Domitius  Ul- 
pianus,  Prime  Minister  to  Alexander  Se- 
verus,  and  extracted  from  Emilius  Macer. 

Age.  P  rob  able  future  Life. 

From  0  to  20  years  -  -  30  years 


20  — 

25  — 

- 

m. 

28 

25  — 

30  — 

m 

25 

-  ! 

30  — 

35  — 

m 

m 

22 

- | 

35  — 

40  — 

m 

m 

20 

_ 

40  — 

45  — 

m 

m 

18 

mmrnm 

45  — 

50  — 

m 

m 

13 

— - 

50  — 

55  — 

m 

m 

9 

MW 

55  — 

60  — 

m 

m 

7 

— 

60  — 

65  — 

m 

m 

5 

-■  , 

M.  de  la  Malle  says,  that  this  table  was 
formed  from  the  property-tables,  the 
registers  of  birth,  puberty,  manhood, 
death,  age,  sex,  diseases.  &c.  which 
were  kept  by  the  Romans  with  the  great¬ 
est  exactness,  from  the  time  of  Servius 
Tullius  to  that  of  Justinian.  Ulpianus 
fixes  thirty  years  as  the  mean  duration  of 
human  life  during  that  period.  It  is  ex¬ 
traordinary  that  the  chances  of  life  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  above  table  are  precisely 
those  which  the  registers  of  mortality  in 
the  city  of  Florence  exhibit  in  the  present 
day. — New  Monthly  Magazine 


AN  APRIL  FOOL, 

The  First  of  April’s  All-fools’  Day, 

You’ll  grant  me  this  fact  ?— nay,  sir,  nay. 
The  first  of  every  month’s  the  same, 

Ditto  the  last — the  more’s  the  shame. 

Each  year,  past  or  to  come’s  fools’  year — 
Folly  ne’er  halts  in  her  career ; 

When  time  is  o’er  and  worlds  have  fled. 
Then — only  then,  is  folly  dead. 

Tom  Brown. 

Go  look  for  truth  in  deism,  or  sense  in  absen¬ 
teeism. 

Or  discouragement  to  theism,  in  a  Cambridge 
school, 

Court  an  author  for  his  pence,  read  Shelley  for 
his  sense, 

And  dub  yourself  from  hence — forth  an  April 
fool. 

Believe  that  rebel  Brougham,  with  Bennet  and 
with  Hume, 

Hath  caused  our  present  gloom,  like  an  envious 
goule. 

Or  that  Canning  in  his  station  has  delivered  to 
the  nation 

An  exceeding  dull  oration— oh,  you  April  fool  - 

Believe  that  Irving  preaches  in  a  pair  of  shooting 
breeches, 

And  that  Mrs.  Coutts  enriches  each  aspiring 
tool, 
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Or  that  holy  Theodore  Ilook  (wlio  will  soon  be 
made  a  duke) 

Hath  writ  a  pious  hook — oh,  you  April  fool. 

Believe  that  the  Lord  Mayor  (oh  wondrous  !)  had 
a  share 

In  the  writing  of  that  ere  “  Paul  Pry”  with 
Poole, 

And  that  Alderman  Sir  Billy,  most  shamefully 
called  silly, 

Composed  “  Sir  Andrew  Wylie” — oh,  you  April 
fool ! 

Believe  that  of  Blackwood  the  editor  is  Pack- 
wood, 

Whose  razors  will  hack  wood;  and  by  the  same 
rule 

That  our  very  famous  hero  Duke  Wellington, 
like  Nero,* 

Danced  in  Berlin  a  bolero — oh,  you  April  fool ! 

Believe,  sir,  moreover,  that  Coleridge  sailed  over 

From  Calais  to  Dover  on  a  witch’s  stool, 

Believe,  too,  which  is  oddest,  (or  in  Latin  mi- 
rum  quod  est) 

That  Cobbett  has  turned  modest— oh,  you 
April  fool ! 

Believe,  if  you  please,  that  the  moon  is  made  of 
cheese, 

And  that  lawyers  pocket  fees  as  a  novel  rule; 

That  Billingsgate's  fair  frys  no  longer  d — n  your 
eyes. 

But  are  elegant  and  wise — oh,  you  April  fool' 

Believe  nil  this,  I  pray,  set  forth  in  my  lay, 

(Don’t  you  think  it  witty,  eh  ?)  and  you’ll  need 
no  school 

Ing  to  tell  you  that  this  song  is  as  humorous  as 
long, 

And  as  sensible  as  strong — oh,  you  April  fool ! 

Monthly  Magazine. 

*  The  rhyme  obliges  me  to  this — sometimes 

Kings  are  not  more  imperative  than  rhymes. 

By  kon. 


DESTRUCTION  of  an  ELEPHANT 
AT  GENEVA,  IN  MAY,  1820. 

For  about  a  fortnight  a  fine  Bengal  ele¬ 
phant  had  been  exhibited  at  Geneva. 
The  elephants  of  this  species  are  taller 
than  those  of  Africa.  They  have  an 
elevated  cranium,  which  has  two  protu¬ 
berances  on  its  summit ;  the  frontal  bone 
is  rather  concave,  and  the  head  propor- 
tionably  longer ;  their  tusks  are  smaller 
that  those  of  the  African  elephant.  The 
animal  in  question  had  but  one  ;  he  had 
lost  the  other  by  some  accident.  He  was 
nine  feet  high,  and  of  a  dark-brown  co¬ 
lour.  He  was  ten  years  old,  and  was 
bought  in  London  six  years  ago.  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  Gamier,  (the  niece  of  his  pro¬ 
prietor),  to  whom  he  was  much  attached, 
always  travelled  with  him.  This  lady 
was  the  proprietor  of  the  elephant  which 
broke  loose  at  Venice  a  few  years  ago, 
and  which  was  killed  by  a  cannot-shot, 
after  it  had  committed  considerable  ra¬ 
vages  in  the  city. 


The  one  in  question  was  of  a  much 
greater  character,  and  had  excited  a  ge¬ 
neral  interest  during  its  stay  in  Geneva, 
by  its  docility  and  intelligence ;  it  per¬ 
formed,  at  the  command  of  its  keeper, 
all  fhe  usual  tricks  which  are  taught 
these  animals,  with  a  promptitude  of  obe¬ 
dience,  a  dexterity,  and  one  might  almost 
say,  a  grace,  which  were  quite  remark¬ 
able.  Whenever  Mademoiselle  Gamier 
witnessed  his  exercises,  which  was  fre¬ 
quently  the  case,  her  presence  seemed  to 
call  forth  all  these  qualities  to  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree. 

We  learnt  from  this  lady  that  he  was 
so  familiar  and  social  that  he  had  more 
than  once  appeared  on  the  stage  in  large 
towns,  as  for  instance  at  Lille,  Antwerp, 
&c.  playing  the  principal  part  in  a  pro¬ 
cession,  and  seeming  pioud  to  carry  the 
lady  who  acted  the  princess,  before  whom 
he  would  kneel  to  take  her  on  his  back. 
So  far  from  being  frightened  at  the 
lights,  the  music,  and  the  noise  of  the 
house,  he  seemed  delighted  to  take  a 
part  in  the  ceremony. 

Accustomed  as  he  was  to  liberty,  and 
much  as  he  loved  it,  he  yet  endured  con¬ 
finement  with  great  patience,  and  when 
his  keeper  came  to  fasten  him  up  for  the 
night,  he  used  to  stretch  out  his  foot  to 
receive  the  iron  ring  by  which  he  was 
chained  till  morning,  to  a  post  deeply 
fixed  in  the  earth. 

He  did  not  travel  in  a  cage ;  he  was 
led  from  one  town  to  another  by  night ; 
he  had  three  drivers,  his  keeper,  properly 
so  called,  and  two  others,  one  of  whom 
had  always  inspired  him  with  more  fear 
than  attachment. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  at 
Geneva  he  had  exhibited  some  symptoms 
of  excitement  and  restlessness,  arising 
from  two  causes — the  one  the  frequent 
discharges  of  musketry  from  the  soldiers 
who  were  exercised  near  his  habitation, 
at  which  he  was  greatly  irritated  ;  the 
other  the  paroxysms  to  which  these  ani¬ 
mals  are  subject  for  several  weeks  in  the 
spring.  Nevertheless,  he  had  never  dis¬ 
obeyed  nor  menaced  his  keepers. 

His  departure  from  Lausanne  was  fixed 
for  the  31st  of  May.  He  left  Geneva  at 
midnight,  the  gates  and  drawbridges  hav¬ 
ing  been  opened  for  that  purpose  by  per¬ 
mission  of  the  magistrate  at  the  head  of 
the  military  police. 

He  was  driven  by  his  keeper  and  his 
two  assistants,  who  carried  a  lantern. 
Mademoiselle  Garnier  was  to  follow  in 
the  morning.  He  made  no  difficulty  m 
crossing  the  drawbridge,  and  took  the 
road  to  Switzerland,  apparently  in  high 
spirits.  But  before  he  had  gone  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  town, 
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and  from  some  cau3e  which  has  never 
been  discovered,  he  appeared  out  of  hu¬ 
mour  with  the  keeper,  and  disposed  to 
attack  him.  The  keeper  ran  away  to¬ 
wards  the  city  ;  the  elephant  pursued 
him  up  to  the  gate,  which  the  officer  on 
guard  opened,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
wisely  calculating  that  it  would  be  more 
easy  to  secure  him  within  the  town  than 
without  it,  and  that  he  might  do  im¬ 
mense  mischief  on  the  high  roads.  He 
re-entered  the  town  without  hesitation, 
pursuing,  rather  than  following  his  keeper 
and  guides,  between  whom  and  himself 
all  influence,  whether  of  attachment  or  of 
fear,  seemed  at  an  end.  From  this  mo¬ 
ment  he  was  his  own  master. 

He  walked  for  some  time  in  the  place 
de  Saint  Gervais,  appearing  to  enjoy  his 
liberty  and  the  beauty  of  the  night.  He 
lay  down  for  a  few  minutes  on  a  heap  of 
sand,  which  had  been  prepared  for  some 
repairs  in  the  pavement,  and  played  with 
the  stones  collected  for  the  same  purpose. 
Perceiving  one  of  his  guides,  who  was 
watching  him  at  the  entrance  of  one  of 
the  bridges  over  the  Rhone,  he  ran  at 
him,  and  would  have  attacked  him,  and 
probably  have  done  him  some  serious  in¬ 
jury,  if  he  had  not  escaped  just  in 
time. 

Mademoiselle  Gamier  being  informed 
of  what  had  passed,  immediately  hasten¬ 
ed  to  him,  and  trusting  to  the  attachment 
he  had  always  shown  for  her,  she  ven¬ 
tured  to  try  her  influence  in  leading  him 
to  some  place  of  safety  ;  she  went  up  to 
him  with  great  courage,  and  having  fur¬ 
nished  herself  with  some  dainties,  of 
which  he  was  particularly  fond,  and 
speaking  to  him  with  gentleness  and 
confidence,  she  led  him  into  a  place  en¬ 
closed  with  walls  near  the  barrack  he  had 
inhabited,  into  which  he  could  not  be  in¬ 
duced  to  return.  This  place,  called  the 
Bastion  d’Hollande,  adjoined  a  shed  con¬ 
taining  caissoons,  wagons,  and  gun-car¬ 
riages  ;  there  were  also  cannon-balls 
piled  up  in  an  adjoining  yard.  The 
animal  being  left  alone,  and  the  gate  shut 
upon  him,  he  amused  himself  with  try¬ 
ing  his  strength  and  skill  upon  every 
thing  within  his  reach  ;  he  raised  several 
caissoons  and  threw  them  on  their  sides, 
and  seemed  pleased  at  turning  the 
wheels ;  he  took  up  the  balls  with  his 
trunk,  and  tossed  them  up  in  the  air,  and 
ran  about  with  a  vivacity  which  might 
have  been  ascribed  either  to  gaiety  or  to 
irritation. 

At  two  in  the  morning,  the  syndic  of 
the  guard  being  informed  of  the  circum¬ 
stance,  went  to  the  spot  to  consult  on  the 
measures  to  be  taken.  He  found  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  Gamier  in  a  state  of  the  ut¬ 


most  distress  and  agitation,  entreating 
that  the  elephant  might  be  killed  in  the 
most  speedy  and  certain  way  possible. 
The  magistrate,  who  shared  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  feeling  of  interest  this  noble  and 
gentle  creature  had  excited  in  the  town, 
at  first  opposed  this  resolution.  He  re¬ 
presented  to  his  mistress  that  he  was  now 
in  a  place  of  security  against  all  danger, 
whether  to  the  public  or  himself ;  that 
his  present  state  of  irritation  was,  in  its 
very  nature,  transient,  and  would  soon 
yield  to  a  proper  regimen.  These  repre¬ 
sentations  were  ineffectual,  Mademoiselle 
Gamier  having  still  present  to  her  mind 
the  occurrences  at  Venice,  and  feeling  the 
whole  weight  and  responsibility  of  the 
management  of  the  animal  thrown  on 
herself  alone,  (for  the  keeper  and  guides 
had  decidedly  refused  to  attend  upon  him 
again,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  find  succes¬ 
sors  who  would  undertake  the  task,  or 
whom  the  elephant  would  suffer  to  ap¬ 
proach  him),  persisted  in  her  demand. 
The  magistrate  would  not  give  his  con¬ 
sent  until  it  was  put  in  writing  and 
signed. 

From  that  moment  arrangements  were 
made  for  putting  him  to  the  most  sure 
and  speedy  death,  either  by  poison  or 
fire-arms.  On  the  one  hand  the  chemists 
were  laid  under  contribution  for  the  ne¬ 
cessary  drugs,  while,  on  the  other,  two 
breaches  were  made  in  the  wall,  at  each 
of  which  a  four-pounder  was  placed, 
which  was  to  be  the  ratio  ultima  if  the 
poison  failed  in  its  effects. 

M.  Mayor,  an  eminent  surgepn,  a 
learned  lover  of  natural  history,  and  one 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Museum,  had 
taken  great  delight  in  visiting  the  ele¬ 
phant  during  the  whole  time  of  his  stay, 
and  the  animal  had  evinced  a  particular 
affection  for  him.  This  fact,  which  was 
known  to  the  magistrate,  induced  him  to 
request  M.  Mayor  to  administer  the  poi¬ 
son.  31.  3Iayor  felt  an  extreme  repug¬ 
nance  to  an  action  which  seemed  to  him 
almost  treacherous ;  but  the  supreme 
law,  the  salus  populi ,  was  imperative, 
and  silenced  every  other  consideration. 
31.  31ayoi  at  first  made  choice  of  prussic 
acid ;  after  mixing  about  three  ounces  of 
it,  with  about  ten  ounces  of  brandy, 
which  was  the  animal’s  favourite  liquor, 
he  called  him  by  his  name  to  one  of  the 
breaches.  The  elephant  came  immedi¬ 
ately  at  the  sound  of  a  well-known  and 
beloved  voice,  seized  the  bottle  contain¬ 
ing  the  fatal  beverage  with  his  trunk,  and 
swallowed  it  at  one  draught,  as  if  it  had 
been  his  usual  drink.  But  this  poison, 
the  operation  of  which,  even  in  the  small¬ 
est  doses,  is  usually  tremendously  rapid, 
did  not  appear  to  produce  any  sensible 
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effect  on  him  ;  lie  began  to  walk  back¬ 
wards,  but  with  a  firm  step,  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  enclosure,  where  he  lay  down 
for  some  moments.  It  was  now  thought 
that  the  poison  was  beginning  to  act,  but 
he  soon  rose  again,  and  began  to  play 
writh  the  caissoons,  and  to  walk  about  in 
the  court-yard  of  the  arsenal.  M.  Mayor, 
presuming  that  the  prussic  acid  which 
had  been  kept  some  time,  had  lost  its 
strength,  prepared  three  boluses  of  an 
ounce  of  arsenic  each,  mixed  with  honey 
and  sugar.  The  elephant  came  again  at 
his  call,  and  took  them  all  from  his 
hand.  At  the  expiration  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  he  did  not  appear  at  all  affected 
by  them.  A  fresh  dose  was  then  offered 
him  ;  he  took  it,  smelt  at  it  for  some  mi¬ 
nutes,  then  threw  it  to  a  distance,  and 
began  again  to  play  all  sorts  of  tricks. 
Sometimes  he  came  to  the  breach,  and, 
twining  his  trunk  round  the  mouth  of 
the  cannon,  pushed  it  back  as  if  he  had 
some  indistinct  notion  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  him. 

It  was  five  in  the  morning  when  the 
first  dose  of  poison  was  administered;  an 
hour  had  now  elapsed,  and  no  symptom 
of  its  internal  action  appeared.  Mean¬ 
while  the  time  at  which  the  market  is 
held  drew  near,  the  space  around  the 
walls  was  rapidly  filling,  and  would  soon 
be  blocked  up  by  inquisitive  spectators. 
The  order  was  therefore  given  to  fire. 
The  gunner  dexterously  seized  the  mo¬ 
ment  in  which  the  elephant,  who  had 
just  advanced  to  the  breach,  was  retiring, 
and  presented  his  side.  The  mouth  of 
the  cannon  almost  touched  him.  The 
ball  entered  near  the  ear  behind  the  right 
eye,  and  came  out  behind  the  left  ear ;  it 
had  still  strength  enough  to  go  through  a 
thick  partition  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
enclosure,  and  at  length  spent  itself 
against  a  wall.  The  animal  stood  still 
for  two  or  three  seconds,  then  tottered, 
and  fell  on  its  side  without  any  convul¬ 
sion  or  movement  whatever. 

The  event  circulated  through  the  town 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning;  the  peo¬ 
ple,  led  by  a  feeling  stronger  than  mere 
curiosity,  rushed  in  crowds  to  the  spot ; 
grief  and  regret  were  painted  on  every 
face.  “  They  have  killed  the  elephant.” 
“  What  had  the  noble  creature  done  ?  he 
was  so  good,  so  gentle,  so  amiable  !” 
u  What  a  pity !”  And  then  they  ran 
with  one  accord  to  the  spot,  to  satisfy 
themselves  with  a  nearer  view.  The 
eagerness  was  so  great  that  the  authorities 
were  obliged  to  take  steps  for  keeping 
order  in  the  crowd,  and  a  small  sum  of 
money  was  demanded  from  each  for  the 
benefit  of  the  proprietor.  The  same 
evening,  in  consequence  of  an  arrange¬ 


ment  entered  into  with  Mademoiselle 
Gamier,  for  securing  the  remains  of  the 
animal  for  the  Museum,  the  surgeons 
proceeded  to  open  the  body,  which  they 
continued  to  dissect  for  several  successive 
days.  The  operations  were  very  skil¬ 
fully  directed,  and  almost  entirely  exe¬ 
cuted  by  M.  Mayor,  the  Chevalier  Bour- 
det,  and  M.  Vichet.  Their  courage  and 
perseverance  in  braving  for  whole  days, 
and  in  hot  weather,  the  inconvenience  in¬ 
separable  from  such  a  task,  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  those  who,  like  ourselves, 
were  constant  and  grateful  witnesses  of 
them.  In  the  course  of  these  operations, 
and  even  before  they  were  began,  they 
took  an  exact  measurement  of  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  dimensions,  that  its  form  might  be 
perfectly  preserved  in  the  artificial  car¬ 
cass.  They  traced  its  silhouette  with  the 
greatest  accuracy  on  the  opposite  wall, 
which  had  been  previously  covered  with  a 
coat  of  very  smooth  plaster ;  they  also 
took  separate  casts  of  its  head,  and  the 
two  feet  of  one  side.  All  the  principal 
viscera,  except  the  liver,  which  decom¬ 
posed  too  rapidly,  and  the  brain,  which 
was  shattered  by  the  ball,  were  caiefullv 
removed  and  preserved  in  a  solution  olf 
oxygenated  muriate  of  mercury.  Their 
enormous  dimensions  render  them  preci¬ 
ous  to  the  observant  and  studious  ana¬ 
tomist.  The  spleen  was  six  feet  long. 
As  for  the  muscular  or  fleshly  parts,  as 
the  season  would  not  allow  of  their  slow 
dissection,  they  were  taken  away  rather 
by  the  hatchet  than  the  bistoury;  and 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
them ;  they  were  given  to  the  public, 
who  were  extremely  eager  ’and  anxious  to 
eat  elephant’s  flesh,  and  much  tempted 
by  its  excellent  appearance,  dressed  as  it 
was  with  every  variety  of  sauce.  They 
seemed  perfectly  regardless  of  the  poison, 
which  indeed  had  not  time  to  develope 
itself  in  the  muscular  system.  Three  or 
four  hundred  persons  ate  of  it,  and  no  one 
was,  to  our  knowledge,  the  worse,  except 
one  or  two  individuals,  who  brought  on  a 
fit  of  indigestion  by  eating  to  excess.  The 
osseous  carcass  has  been  the  object  of  pe¬ 
culiar  care  and  attention,  and  was  put 
into  a  state  of  maceration  previous  to  re¬ 
composing  the  skeleton,  which  is  to  be 
deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  The  interest  taken  in  this  esta¬ 
blishment  is  so  strong,  that  the  large  sum 
required  to  secure  possession  of  the  entire 
carcass  of  the  elephant,  was  raised  by 
subscription  in  a  few  days.  The  skin 
was  found  too  thick  to  be  tanned  by  the 
ordinary  process,  and  as  the  epidermis 
began  to  detach  itself  naturally,  it  was 
carefully  separated  from  the  dermis,  which 
it  was  not  essential  to  preserve  entire. 
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The  epidermis  retains  its  proper  consist¬ 
ency,  and  will  be  rendered  supple  by  a 
well-known  process,  when  it  is  wanted  to 
cover  the  artificial  carcass  which  is  con¬ 
structing  by  several  able  mechanics,  under 
th£  direction  of  Messrs.  Mayor  and 
Bourdet. 

The  event  which  happened  at  Venice, 
and  that  of  which  we  have  now  given  the 
principal  details,  seem  to  prove  that  the 
owners  of  elephants  ought  not  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  travel  with  them  on  foot,  and 
at  liberty.  In  India,  where  these  ani¬ 
mals  are  in  some  sort  domesticated,  when 
one  of  them  is  attacked  by  the  paroxysm 
to  which  this  fell  a  victim,  two  old  and 
well-trained  elephants  are  sent  after  him ; 
they  seize  him  with  their  trunks,  and 
drag  him  to  a  place  of  safety,  where  he  is 
subjected  to  a  regimen.  If  he  struggles 
violently,  a  third  elephant  is  set  to  push 
him  behind  with  the  points  of  his  tusks, 
so  that  he  is  compelled  to  yield.  As  pre¬ 
cautions  of  this  sort  cannot  be  taken  in 
Europe,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  police  to 
supply  the  want  of  them  by  adequate  pro¬ 
visions  against  a  danger  which  cannot  be 
denied.  A  very  little  more  and  our  ele¬ 
phant  would  have  been  perfectly  at  large 
in  broad  daylight,  and  in  a  populous  city, 
on  market-day.  The  possible,  and  even 
probable  consequences,  cannot  be  thought 
of  without  shuddering. — London  Mag. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several  articles  fixed  for  insertion  in  our  pre¬ 
sent  Number,  are  unavoidably  deferred. 

In  answer  to  several  Correspondents,  we  beg 
to  state,  that  we  have  not  lost  sight  of  any  of  the 
topics  which  have  successively  occupied  the 
Mirror  ;  and  that  we  shall  be  soon  seen  at 
“  The  Watering  Places;”  instantly  resume 
our  account  of  the  “  Charitable  Institutions  in 
London;”  occasionally  give  an  “  Illustration  of 
Sbakspeare;”  continue  our  “  Novelist,”  if  we 
live,  until  we  exceed  the  Arabian  Nights’ Enter¬ 
tainments  in  the  number  of  its  Tales  ;  brush  up 
our  memory  for  “  Reminiscences ;”  move  gradu¬ 
ally,  but  more  rapidly  than  hitherto,  in  the 
“  Circle  of  the  Sciences ;”  and  suggest  “Useful 
Domestic  Hints/’  when  they  occur  to  us.  In 
these  departments  our  Correspondents  can  assist 
us;  and  we  are  so  convinced  of  their  good  will, 
that  we  are  sure  they  only  want  to  know  the  best 
meaps  of  rendering  us  a  service. 

“  The  German  Cenci  ”  is  left  at  the  office  for 
the  author. 

22.  G.  will  find  a  letter  for  him  at  our  publisher’s. 

We  entreat  all  Correspondents  who  send  an 
article,  to  write  their  names  and  initials  in  a 
manner  in  which. they  can  be  read,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  many  excellent  penmen,  who  cut 
most  clever,  no  doubt,  but  very  inexplicable, 
flourishes,  when  they  come  to  their  signatures. 

The  Lines  on  seeing  “  The  Waterloo  Waltz,” 
are  not  original. 

We  much  doubt  that  the  adoption  of  the  hint 
of  Fahrenheit  would  improve  our  Mirror,  but 
we  thank  him  for  the  suggestion. 


If  the  letter  kindly  offered  by  Mr.  Legg  contains 
general  information,  we  should  feel  obliged  by 
his  promised  extracts. 

J  K.  is  informed,  that  no  answers  to  letters 
can  be  given  through  the  medium  of  the  Mirror, 
except  those  that  relate  to  it  alone. 

Jf  W.  F.  D.  will  favour  us  with  a  sight  of  his 
prints  of  the  Savoy,  he  will  much  oblige  us. 

Mr.  Armitarje  lias  our  thanks,  though  wre  do 
not  at  present  see  how  we  can  best  turn  his  kind 
communications  to  advantage. 

We  are  much  obliged  by  G.  E.  B.'s  communi¬ 
cation,  which  shall  have  early  insertion. 

“  Muswell  Hermitage”  shall  have  a  place. 

We  have  no  recollection  of  the  Lines  alluded 
to  by  T.  W.  M  F. 

Janet,  P.  T.  W.,  and  A  I?.  C.,  shall  have  an 
early  place. 

Hector  M‘  Turk  has  been  received,  and  wTe 
thank  him  for  his  candour. 

F.  R.  Y.  in  our  next.  4  l  : 

T.  E.  K.’s  drawing  has  been  received,  and  wra 
thank  him  much ;  we  will  consider  on  its  adoption. 

Belt?/  Bobtail  is,  we  think,  likely  to  see  herself 
in  our  Mirror. 

E.  F.  will  find  a  letter  for  him  at  our  pnb- 
lislier’s. 

The  Anecdotes  sent  by  R.H.  T—s,  of  V.  T , 
are  not  very  striking. 

The  Lines  sent  by  R.  R.  are  of  too  serious  a 
cast  for  our  Mirror. 

H.  K.  and  E.  K.  are  quite  inadmissible  ; 
storm  ’  and  *  gone  ’  do  not  rhyme,  and  let  the 
writer  adopt  his  own  pronunciation  of  Heloise, 
he  cannot  make  it  rhyme  to  both  ‘  joys’  aud 

‘  rise.’ 

Will  ft  specify  the  articles  to  which  he  al¬ 
ludes,  for  we  cannot  distinguish  his  two,  any 
more  than  we  can  do  the  several  articles  sent  by 
as  many  “  Constant  Readers.” 

We  do  not  see  the  jest  of  the  Peep  into  the 
Wardrobe. 

Queries  like  those  sent  by  X.  L.  W.  P.  may 
rack  the  brain,  but  it  w’ill  be  to  no  good  purpose. 

W.,  w  ho  we  suspect  writes  to  us  under  half  a 
dozen  different  signatures  and  initials,  w  ill  find 
a  full  account  of  the  Palace  of  Sheen  in  Evans’ 
Richmona.  ~ 

The  Journal  of  a  Welsh  Curate  is  sufficiently 
well  known  ;  we,  how  ever,  thank  J.  S.  W. 

Melrose  Abbey  is  intended  for  insertion. 

Y.  Z.  has  our  thanks. 

The  article  sent  by  J.  J.  D.  is  too  well  known. 

We  do  not  recollect  the  article  to  which 
T.  W.  W.  of  Fulham,  alludes.  We  repeat,  that 
Correspondents,  in  inquiring  after  any  paper, 
should  mention  the  title  or  subject  of  it.  If  they 
had  any  idea  of  the  number  of  letters  we  receive., 
they  would  deem  explicitness  indispensable. 

The  Sketch  of  St.  Anthony’s  Well  will  be  ac¬ 
ceptable. 

Tom  Stiles'  note  and  the  scissars  should  not 
have  been  separated. 

The  Praise  of  Cjmry  shall  have  a  place;  as 
shall  W.  V.  H. ;  Antiquitus  ;  L.  T.  S. ;  G.  K.  G  ; 
Confucius;  t.  S.  A  ;  W.II.H. 

The  following  communications  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  : — ‘Don  Quixotic ;  ’  B. ;  W.  S.  L—n; 
C.  C. ;  Guillaume  ;  Mr.  Whitehead;  F.  C.  N. 
Edwin  ;  J.  Jones;  W.  C. ;  Adquis  ;  Frances  J.  ; 
J.  B  ;  A.  F. ;  and  T.  J.  J. 

Printed  and  Published  by  J.  L1MBIRD, 
143,  Strand  (near  Somerset  House),  and  sold  by 
all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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SToftm  antr  (Eastl t  of  ^aberfovtj 


Have  rf  orjd  West,  or,  more  properly, 
in  the  Celtic  language,  Hwlffordd,  is  the 
principal  town  of  the  county  of  Pembroke, 
and  is  indisputably  ihe  largest  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  except  Caermarthen.  It  is  de¬ 
lightfully  situated  on  a  steep  acclivity, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Western  Cleddan, 
which  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  several 
tons  burthen,  from  whence  it  derives  con¬ 
siderable  commercial  importance.  On 
account  of  its  being  built  on  so  abrupt  an 
eminence,  many  of  the  streets  are  very 
inconvenient  and  even  dangerous  for  horse¬ 
men  and  carriages.  In  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  this  town  was  made  a  county 
of  itself,  by  a  charter  granted  by  that 
prince,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  Henry  VIII.  and  likewise  by  James 
I.  The  order  ran  thus  : — u  That  the 
town  of  Haverford  West  should  be,  and 
remain  hereafter  for  ever,  a  free  town  and 
county  of  itself,  distinct  and  separate  in 
our  county  of  Pembroke,  and  from  our 
other  counties  whatsoever,  within  our 
lordship  of  Wales.  And  that  the  several 
rites  of  the  priory,  and  the  friars,  and  the 
hill  called  the  Priors’  Hill,  and  Priors’ 
Marshes,  and  the  Friars’  Garden,  situate 
within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Haver- 
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ford  West  aforesaid,  be,  and  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  shall  be  esteemed  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  said  county  of  the  town  of  Haver¬ 
ford  West,  within  the  limits,  liberties, 
and  precincts  of  the  same.  The  house 
called  Cock  House,  used  as  a  county 
gaol,  though  in  the  said  town  and  county, 
to  be  deemed  exempt  and  separate  from 
it.” 

The  government  of  this  borough  is 
vested  in  a  mayor,  sheriff,  town  clerk,  two 
bailiffs,  and  twenty-four  common  coun- 
cilmen,  from  whom  the  mayor  is  chosen. 
The  mayor  is  admiral,  coroner,  clerk  of 
the  markets,  and  escheator,  within  its  pre¬ 
cincts.  The  grand  and  petty  sessions  for 
the  county  are  held  here,  and  it  has  had 
the  privilege  of  sending  one  member  to 
Parliament  ever  since  the  17  Henry  VIII. 
There  is  no  manufactory  carried  on  here 
of  any  consequence,  except  paper,  for 
which  there  is  one  mill,  although  the  po¬ 
pulation  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  three 
thousand,  inhabiting  about  six  hundred 
and  thirty  houses.  The  market  is  the 
most  abundantly  supplied  of  any  in 
Wales,  particularly  with  fish,  which  is  to 
be  had  here  in  the  greatest  plenty  and 
variety.  There  is  also  a  large  corn-mar- 
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ket,  and  a  great  fair  for  horses  and  cattle 
of  all  kinds  three  or  four  times  a  year. 

The  principal  public  buildings  are  the 
guildhall,  market-house,  free-school,  and 
alms-houses ;  likewise  a  good  stone  bridge 
and  quay.  There  are  three  parish 
churches,  St.  Mary,  St.  Thomas,  and  St. 
Martin,  besides  the  one  in  the  suburbs  of 
Prendergast,  and  several  sectarian  chapels. 

This  town  was  formerly  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Flemings,  and  from  its  central 
situation  it  became  their  principal  abode 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  It  was  forti¬ 
fied  by  a  strong  wall  and  castle,  which 
was  situated  on  an  eminence  overhanging 
a  great  part  of  the  town.  This  castle 
was  built  by  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Clare,  the 
first  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  about  the  same  period  as  those 
of  Pembroke  and  Tenby  ;  very  little  of  it 
is  now  remaining,  except  the  keep,  which 
is  a  striking  object.  It  has  for  some  time 
been  converted  into  the  county  gaol.  For¬ 
merly  there  were  four  gates,  an  outer,  an 
inner,  and  two  defended  with  portcullises, 
three  of  which  were  standing  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  ;  it  originally 
occupied  a  considerable  space,  and  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked  with  towers, 
which  were  destroyed  by  Cromwell  during 
the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  first  castellan  under  the  Earl  of 
Clare  (according  to  Camden*)  was  Richard 
Fitz  Tancred.  In  Glyndwr’s  time,  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  was  governor,  and  made 
a  noble  defence  against  the  French  auxi¬ 
liaries,  who  had  come  to  join  Glyndwr. 
In  Henry  VIL’stime,  some  of  the  Lang- 
harnes  had  the  care  of  it,  under  the 
title  of  constable.  At  one  time  we  find 
it  was  granted  to  one  Richard  Arton, 
with  an  annual  fee  of  61.  13s.  4c/.,  and  of 
the  office  of  porter  of  the  said  castle,  with 
a  fee  of  3/.  Os.  1(M.,  together  with  “  Her- 
bagium  scitius  Castri  de  West  Haver- 
ford,  alias,  Haverford  West,  una  cum  fos- 
satis  ejusdem  Castri,  ac  unius  horti, 
vocati  le  Queen’s  Herber  eidem  Castri 
adjacenti.”  ", 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  the 
town,  on  the  banks  off  the  river,  stand 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  priory  of  Black 
Canons,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St. 
Thomas  the  Martyr.  It  was  endowed,  if 
not  founded,  by  Robert  de  Hwlffbrdd,  the 
son  of  Fitz  Tancred,  and  first  lord  of  Ha¬ 
verford  West,  who  bestowed  on  it  several 
churches  and  tithes  within  his  barony, 
which  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  Very  little  now  remains,  ex¬ 
cept  part  of  the  walls  of  the  chapel,  a 
large  portion  of  it  having  been  pulled 
down  within  these  few  years  on  account 

♦  Taucredi  filiurn  huic  castro  Castellan  urn  prse- 
f  ecisse. — Gitliel.  Camdeni  Brittania. 


of  its  dilapidated  state.  From  the  parts 
of  the  foundation  which  can  be  traced  in 
different  places,  it  appears  to  have  occu¬ 
pied  a  vast  space  of  ground.  The  chapel 
was  a  large  cruciform  building,  with  a 
tower  in  the  centre,  supported  by  four 
handsome  pointed  arches.  There  was  a 
large  window  at  both  ends  (the  remains 
of  one  of  which  is  still  visible),  as  well 
as  three  smaller  ones  on  either  side  of  the 
chancel.  A  tradition  is  prevalent  that 
there  was  a  secret  communication  between 
the  castle  and  the  priory,  which  is  not 
improbable,  such  being  frequent  at  the 
period  alluded  to.  This  priory  was  va¬ 
lued  according  to  Dugdale,  26  Henry 
VIII.,  at  133/.  11s.  1 d.,  and  by  Speed 
at  135/.  6s.  Id.  ;  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  it  was  granted  to  Robert  and 
Thomas  Barlow. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century,  the  figure  of  a  bishop  was  dug 
up  here,  supposed  to  have  been  the  effigy 
of  David  Cherbury,  bishop  of  Dromore  in 
Ireland,  and  archdeacon  of  Brecknock, 
who,  by  his  last  will,  dated  the  ninth  of 
November,  1426,  directed  that  his  body 
should  he  interred  here,  and  left  a  legacy 
towards  rebuilding  the  cloisters  of  the 
priory. 

The  finest  views  of  the  castle  are  either 
from  the  bridge  or  the  lime-kilns  (from 
the  latter  of  which  places  our  drawing  is 
taken) ;  but  it  loses  a  great  deal  of  its 
grandeur  by  being  so  entirely  surrounded 
by  houses.  The  walks  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  town  are  exceedingly  plea¬ 
sant,  particularly  the  parade,  which  is  the 
fashionable  promenade,  and  commands  a 
most  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  ;  the  castle,  with  the  river  gliding 
in  the  valley  beneath,  forming  a  very  bold 
foreground  to  the  mountains  which  fill 
up  the  distance. 

S.  I.  B. 


ON  FEMALE  CONVERSATION. 

C  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, —On  reading  in  No.  CLXXXVII. 
of  the  Mirror  an  amusing  account  of 
Mr.  Mathews’  Entertainments,  and  his 
recipe  for  concocting  a  rout,  I  was  led 
into  a  train  of  reflection — not  so  much 
upon  routs  as  upon  social  parties  and 
friendly  visiting  in  general — and  it  struck 
me  that  this  subject  is  more  frequently 
than  necessary  made  a  subject  of  ridicule. 
Mr.  Mathews  confesses  that  Mrs.  W. 
Worrit  sent  her  child  to  him  to  request 
him  to  be  funny  ;  this  looks  a  little  as  if 
ennui  was  one  of  the  company,  although 
Mr.  Mathews  himself  was  there,  and 
this  ennui  is  increased  by  your  satirical 
and  splenetic  rogues  who,  dissatisfied 
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with  themselves,  wish  to  disturb  the 
self-complacency  and  self-satisfaction  of 
others. 

Johnson  has  said  of  wiU ?  and  humor¬ 
ists  44  that  they  are  brought  together 
from  distant  quarcers  by  preconcerted  in¬ 
vitations  ;  they  come  attended  by  their 
admirers,  prepared  to  laugh  and  to  ap¬ 
plaud  ;  they  gaze  awhile  on  each  other 
ashamed  to  be  silent  and  afraid  to  speak  ; 
every  man  is  discontented  with  himself, 
grows  angry  with  those  that  give  him 
pain,  and  resolves  that  he  will  contribute 
nothing  to  the  merriment  of  such  worth¬ 
less  company.”  Each  blames  the  com¬ 
pany  for  that  disappointment  and  weari¬ 
ness  which  each  contributed  to  produce. 

The  great  bulk  of  mankind  are  only 
possessed  of  ordinary  capacities,  and  the 
principal  part  of  their  conversation  con¬ 
sists  of  common  easy  chit-chat.  Now 
only  consider,  Mr.  Editor,  how  many 
thousand  Well-meaning,  honest  and  good 
members  of  society  must  be  entirely  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  conversa¬ 
tion  if  what  is  commonly  called  idle  chit¬ 
chat  is  to  be  entirely  prohibited.  One 
has,  indeed,  a  right  to  expect  a  reason¬ 
able  degree  of  capacity  in  one’s  com¬ 
panions,  and  that  they  should  be  capable 
of  communicating  their  ideas  so  as  to  be 
understood  ;  indeed  with  our  sex  there  is 
but  little  fear  of  this,  most  of  us  have 
the  full  enjoyment  and  use  of  the  organ 
of  speech  as  it  is  called ;  but  are  we  to 
be  frightened  out  of  our  propriety  and 
denied  the  innocent  use  of  those  faculties 
which  God  has  given  us  by  your  para¬ 
doxical,  straight  forward  matter-of-fact 
gentry,  who  wish  to  banish  idle  chit-chat 
as  they  call  it  from  all  companies,  and 
reduce  our  conversation  to  syllogisms  and 
problems,  who  will  deny  your  major, 
dispute  your  minor,  and  require  mathe¬ 
matical  demonstration  of  the  truth  of 
every  word  you  utter  ?  1  look  upon  these 
analyzers  as  spies,  enemies  to  social  com¬ 
fort,  whose  constant  aim  is  to  detect  and 
■censure  the  most  trifling  errors  in  your 
conversation  and  frighten  modest  persons 
from  speaking  at  all.  When  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  such  an  one,  my  soul  retires  to 
its  inmost  recess  ;  such  gentry  will  ever 
and  anon  sound  in  your  ears  that  north 
polar  maxim  41  think  twice  before  you 
speak  once;”  which  maxim,  however 
valuable  it  may  be  thought  in  the  way  of 
business  by  your  sex,  Mr.  Editor,  I  can¬ 
not  subscribe  to  it  as  a  general  maxim 
in  conversation ;  I  think  it  savours  of 
hypocrisy,  tends  to  check  the  utterance 
of  the  genuine  sentiments  of  the  heart, 
and  deprive  us  of  many  a  delightful  effu¬ 
sion  of  imagination.  Cheerfulness  of 
mind  and  a  determination  to  be  pleased 
Q2 


at  all  events  is  the  best  way  to  banish 
ennui  and  promote  free  conversation  ;  as 
Addison  observes,  44  a  man  finds  him¬ 
self  pleased,  he  knows  not  why,  with  the 
cheerfulness  of  his  companion  ;  it  is  like 
a  sudden  sunshine  that  awakens  a  secret 
delight  in  the  mind  without  her  attend¬ 
ing  to  it.”  Although  I  by  no  means 
advocate  trifling  conversation  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  that  of  an  intellectual  kind,  yet 
where  the  one  cannot  be  bad,  is  it  so  cri¬ 
minal  to  indulge  in  the  other  ?  In  the 
most  trifling  conversation  opportunities 
will  sometimes  occur  which  may  be  turn¬ 
ed  to  good  account ;  I  have  frequently 
found  a  subject  incidentally  started  in 
this  manner,  most  unexpectedly  enliven 
a  company  for  hours,  and  prove  far  more 
interesting  than  if  it  had  been  premedi¬ 
tated  or  formally  commenced.  I  would 
have  vice  lashed  wherever  it  is  found, 
but  if  all  vanity  is  vice,  and  every  vain 
man  is  to  be  lashed,  where  is  he  that 
shall  escape  a  whipping  ?  As  for  our 
vanity,  Mr.  Editor,  we  absolutely  cannot 
live  without  it,  (but  do  print  that  in  a 
whisper  if  you  have  any  whispering 
type),  take  every  spark  of  vanity  away 
from  us  and  we  shall  no  longer  dress  to 
please  you,  talk  to  please  you,  nor  indeed 
do  anything  to  please  any  body,  but  fall 
into  an  utter  insensibility  as  to  what 
others  think  of  us,  and  into  a  downright 
selfishness  which  will  endanger  the  well¬ 
being  of  society  and  deprive  us  of  most 
of  the  pleasures  and  all  the  embellish¬ 
ments  of  life.  Montesquieu  says,  44  the 
English  are  a  free  nation,  and  as  no  sub¬ 
ject  fears  another  the  whole  nation  is 
proud  ;  they  are  commonly  bashful  when 
the)  come  among  strangers  and  we  fre¬ 
quently  see  them  behave  with  an  odd 
mixture  of  pride  and  ill-placed  shame.” 
Oh,  shame  upon  ye  you  dumb  Sir  Ora¬ 
cles  who  have  brought  such  a  reproach 
upon  our  dear  country  ! 

When  we  meet  to  enjoy  a  social  hour 
it  is  frequently  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  we  talk  well  or  ill,  never  mind 
so  you  do  but  talk  ;  there  is  such  har¬ 
mony  in  hearing  ten  or  a  dozen  voices 
keeping  up  a  continual  fugue  ;  here  oc¬ 
casionally  the  shrill  pipe  of  Miss  Rattler 
prevailing ;  presently  follows  Mr.  Mel¬ 
low,  rolling  up  from  the  lowest  notes  of 
his  diapason,  and  in  due  time  come  in 
principal,  twelfth,  fifteenth,  &c.  now  in 
full  chorus  and  now  dying  away  to  the 
soft  dulciano  notes  of  Miss  Tender- 
nerves.  I  say  all  this  is  absolute  har¬ 
mony  when  compared  to  the  conceited 
silence  which  so  frequently  prevails  in  a 
company  of  cognoscenti. 

I  have  heard  too,  Mr.  Editor,  some¬ 
thing  of  a  Female  Literary  and  Scientific 
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Institution ;  now  heaven  forefend  us 
from  such  things  as  these,  tve  already 
know  enough,  and  more  than  some  of 
you  would  wish  us  to  know,  and  unless 
you  would  have  us  sit  round  your  fires 
with  the  gravity  of  owls,  and  silent  as 
our  vis-a-vis  companions,  your  chimney 
ornaments,  do  not  attempt  to  philosophize 
us,  and  as  you  profess  to  he  so  fond  of 
our  sweet  voices  do  not  fill  us  with  more 
wisdom  than  we  can  conveniently  digest, 
otherwise  you  will  make  oracles  of  us, 
and  we  shall  become  as  those  dumb  wise 
whom  Shakspeare  wrote  of — 

“  That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise 
For  saying  nothing ;  who,  I  am  very  sure, 
Jf  they  should  speak,  would  almost  damn 
those  ears 

Which  hearing  them  would  call  their  bro¬ 
thers  fools.” 

Fearing  I  shall  tire  your  patience,  Mr. 
Editor,  I  will  conclude  with  one  more 
word  from  fancy’s  sweetest  child,  which 
may,  perhaps,  deter  some  of  your  female 
readers  at  least  from  being  too  silent ; 
let  them  ever  remember  that — 

“ - silence  is  only  commendable 

In  a  neat’s  tongue  dried  and  a  maid  not 
vendible.” 

I  remain,  Sir,  most  respectfully  yours, 

B - 


SPRING. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — Hail  grateful  spring,  with  all  her 
new-born  vernal  attendants,  who  has  be¬ 
gan  to  distribute  her  glorious  treasures, 
and  is  eager  to  shed  its  “  varied  verdure” 
over  earth’s  wide  face  with  all  the  swift 
and  secret  working  of  nature’s  generous 
hand.  Thou  season  of  birth,  and 
“  promised  fruit,”  which 

“  Lies  yet  a  little  embryo  unperceived. ” 

Thou  art  welcomed  by  the  pleasing  throb- 
bings  of  my  heart,  and  the  ready  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  love  of  all  who 
know  ^thy  great  endearments  ;  even  the 
feathered  race  again  take  possession  of  the 
unfathomed  heavens,  and  wildly  carol 
thy  joyous  presence,  for  thou  art  come 
to  embalm  the  enlivened  walks  —  give 
composure  to  the  swiftly  speeding  wind, 
and  to  embroider  the  works  of  God. 

Spring  is  not  only  the  youth,  but  also 
the  health  of  the  year — it  is  the  season 
too  of  produce  —  the  season  when  the 
luxurious  earth  opens  its  grateful  bosom 
and  receives  the  precious  food,  which  in 
exact  and  regular  succession  will  put 
forth  its  valuable  qualities,  numberless 
sparkling  shoots,  and  star-like  buds, 
partaking  of  the  delightful  to  the  wonder¬ 


ing  and  ever-greedy  eye,  and  essential  to 
the  support  of  life — a  season  when  all 
creation  seems  to  gladden  and  pour  forth, 
their  strains  of  joy — when  nature  robes 
herself  in  a  new  and  blushing  garment, 
which,  in  its  folds,  conceals  “  the  lovely 
children  of  the  shade,”  but,  when  un¬ 
folded,  displays,  in  its  magnificence, 
beauties  and  colours  more  numerous  and 
varied  than  the  mind  can  encompass,  or 
the  eye  can  behold,  the  unequalled  pat¬ 
tern  having  been  drawn,  the  exquisite 
casts  and  highly  tinted  colours  fixed,  and 
the  sublime  workmanship  executed  by 
God  himself. 

t  For  the  performance  of  this  inimitable 
work,  we  perceive  first,  the  bold,  though 
not  less  innocent  snow-drop,  v/ho  fearless 
of  the  powdered  neighbouring  bough, 
ventures  through  the  encrusted  surface 
and  proclaims  thy  approach  ;  next  in  the 
lovely  throng  shoots  forth  the  crocus, 
always  cautious,  then  the  violet  and  the 
polyanthus  ;  thence  proceeds  the  flowery 
procession  to  deck  and  scent  the  walks  of 
man — a  season  when  the  industrious  hus¬ 
bandman  commits  the  future  crops  to  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  w’hich  ever  faithful 
to  the  unsteady  appetite  of  man,  proves 
to  be 

“ - the  exhaustless  granary  of  a  world.’’ 

A  season  when  the  naked  forest  prepares 
for  and  receives  its  new  and  lively 
clothing— -the  “  juicy  groves”  breathe  a 
freshness  of  their  hidden  treasures,  and 
Heaven  once  more  in  “  universal  bounty” 
throws 

« - herbs. 

And  fruits,  and  flowers  on  nature’s  ample  lap.” 

Of  the  seasons  of  the  year  Spring  is 
the  most  worthy  of  the  contemplation  of 
man.  Where  can  he  derive  a  better  sub¬ 
ject  for  observation  than  the  one  gained 
from  the  work  of  our  great  Creator.  To 
see  the  future  crops  growing  to  maturity, 
nourished  by  the  gentle  showers,  and 
fostered  by  the  radiant  globe — to  see  the 
green-bladed-grass  ennobling  earth’s  sur¬ 
face,  and  to  view  and  watch  the  growth 
of  the  infant  leaf,  and  the  birth  of  the 
modest  bud,  is  a  delightful  amusement. 
Indeed  our  hearts  gladden  at  this  period, 
for  we  see  the  uncouth  and  u  ruffian  ” 
weather  is  about  to  retire,  the  extended 
blue  arch  of  Heaven  has  thrown  aside  its 
thickened  veil,  while  the  thin  clouds 
hanging  from  the  spottern  ceiling  fresh¬ 
ens  the  glorious  scene. 

It  is  to  Spring  that  we  are  indebted  for 
many  pleasing  feelings.  It  is,  if  I  may 
so  express  myself,  an  unlimited  associa¬ 
tion  season,  our  spirits  and  health  being 
generally  improved,  cheerfulness  is  a  con¬ 
stant  attendant,  therefore  joy  pervades 
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the  heart,  and  joy  stimulates  gratitude, 
which  often  creates  love  and  other  senti¬ 
ments  of  refinement,  thus  we  unite  and 
admit  love  and  gratitude  its  own  cha¬ 
racter — forgetting  solitude  and  other  un¬ 
generous  dispositions.  The  poet  has 
exclaimed  when  alluding  to  Spring — - 

“  Let  those  love  now  who  never  loved  before  ! 

And  those  who  always  loved  now  love  the 

more.” 

Shakespeare  was  so  delighted  with  the 
beauties  of  Spring  as  to  have  identified 
them  with  his  mistress,  and  played  with 
them  as  her  shadow. 

Few  distinguished  individuals  have 
allowed  this  period  to  glide  away  without 
its  having  first  received  their  homage  ;  but 
really  there  is  .something  so  strikingly 
pleasing  in  this  “  inmost  renovation  ” 
that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  no  surprise. 
After  having  witnessed  winter’s  dark  and 
cloudy  atmosphere,  the  entire  nakedness 
of  every  object,  who  can  but  embrace 
every  infant  leaf  and  slowly  creeping  bud, 
as  the  commencement  of  a  season  fraught 
with  health,  with  youth,  and  with  beauty. 

The  seasons  have  been  associated  with 
the  various  stages  of  human  life,  but  the 
spring  of  the  year  and  the  spring  of  life, 
are  more  closely  connected  than  any  other. 
In  youth  we  partake  of  the  amiable 
qualities  of  innocence  combined  with 
beauty,  like  the  lovely  flowers,  and  the 
whole  of  the  vernal  inhabitants.  Youth 
ornaments  and  enlivens  the  paths  of  life; 
Spring  embroiders  the  earth  and  dresses 
her  companions  in  lively  garments.  The 
spring  of  the  year  and  the  spring  of  life 
form  the  more  essential  requisites  for  a 
distant  period  ;  a  spring  that  is  blighted 
produces  but  a  barren  year  ;  youth  if  not 
productive  of  the  fruits  of  a  cultivated 
mind  yields  little  that  is  beneficial  or 
serviceable.  Vernal  flowers,  however 
beautiful  to  the  eye  and  fragrant  to  the 
nostril,  are  only  preparatives  to  autumnal 
flowers  ;  youth,  however  pleasing  in  all 
appearances,  is  but  the  commencement  of 
that  which  must  form  ingredients  for 
mature  fruits.  The  shoots  of  spring  if 
not  carefully  watched  and  trained  become 
stubborn  and  disfigured ;  the  impressions 
of  youth  if  not  early  curbed  disfigure 
the  whole,  and  lower  it  in  general  esti¬ 
mation.  Lastly,  spring  robed  in  all  its 
varied  precious  colours,  and  studded  with 
its  glittering  star,  and  all  things 

« - rejoice 

In  re  creation  of  themselves,” 

entwines  the  flowery  wreath  of  triumph 
round  the  sceptre  of  the  seasons.  Youth 
when  endowed  with  the  dear  gifts  of 
Heaven,  is  like  unto  nothing  but  what  it 
is,  “  the  noblest  work  of  God.” 


Spring  with  the  ancient  Romans  and 
Greeks  was  justly  celebrated  with  pro¬ 
cessions  and  rejoicings  of  various  kinds. 
Indeed,  England  formerly  held  its  com¬ 
mencement  in  a  more  friendly  manner 
than  it  now  does  ;  but  these  gone-by  days 
(like  many  other  ancient  customs)  are  too 
rich  with  ancient  familiarity  ever  to  re¬ 
turn,  though  they  live  to  be  regarded  in 
dear  recollection ;  we  must  therefore  be 
content  to  remember  the  past  happy  days, 
and  cherish  the  present. 

Your’s,  respectfully, 

A.  B.  C. 


MY  NATIVE  LAND. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

“England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still — 
My  country  !  and  yet  while  a  nook  is  left, 
Where  English  minds  and  manners  may  be 
found. 

Shall  be  constrained  to  love  tliee.” 

Cowper. 

That  celebrated  statesman,  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  having  become  unpopular,  and 
motions  having  been  made  in  both  houses 
of  parliament  to  inquire  into  his  conduct, 
and  to  urge  the  necessity  of  his  removal 
from  the  presence  and  councils  of  his 
sovereign,  thus  designated  patrotism  : — 
“  Gentlemen  have  talked  a  great  deal  of 
patriotism  ;  a  venerable  word  when  duly 
practised  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  of 
late  it  has  been  so  much  hackneyed 
about,  that  it  is  in  danger  of  falling  into 
disgrace.  The  very  idea  of  true  pa¬ 
triotism  is  lost,  and  the  term  has  been 
prostituted  to  the  very  worst  of  purposes. 
A  patriot  !  why  patriots  spring  up  like 
mushrooms  !  I  could  raise  fifty  of  them 
within  the  four-and-twenty  hours.  I 
have  raised  many  of  them  in  one  night. 
It  is  but  refusing  to  gratify  an  unrea¬ 
sonable  or  an  insolent  demand,  and  up 
starts  a  patriot.  I  have  never  been  afraid 
of  making  patriots,  but  I  disdain  and 
despise  all  they  can  do  !”  So  far  this 
great  man’s  description,  which  it  must 
be  allowed  is  rather  overcoloured ;  but 
bearing  in  mind  the  situation  in  which  he 
stood  at  the  time,  and  the  observations 
which,  during  his  ministry,  he  must  have 
made,  certainly  is  consistent  in  itself, 
and  is  confirmed  by  subsequent  expe¬ 
rience. 

A  true  patriot  may  be  understood  as 
an  individual  whose  very  nature  is  stamp¬ 
ed  with  a  disinterested  love  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  a  sentiment  which  he  imbibes  the 
stronger  in  proportion  as  he  receives  pro¬ 
tection  from  a  just  administration  of  its 
laws,  and  which  reason  and  experience 
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prove  the  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people ; 
he  who  devotes  his  service,  his  purse, 
sacrifices  private  interest,  and  lays  down 
his  life  (if  tile  public  good  requires  it) 
needs  no  further  claim  to  our  consider¬ 
ation,  his  death  has  sealed  the  virtue  of 
his  life. 

Let  us  but  turn  over  the  pages  of  our 
own  history,  and  we  shall  find  that  in  no 
age  were  patriots  and  philanthropists 
wanting,  when  the  necessity  of  the  times 
called  their  talents  and  services  into  ac¬ 
tion.  The  martyrs  for  the  cause  of  truth 
undoubtedly  rank  first  in  the  estimation 
of  our  countrymen  ;  the  names  of  Cran- 
mer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  will  be  en¬ 
deared  to  the  Protestion  religion,  so  long 
as  that  faith  remains  unimpaired,  and 
constitutes  “  part  and  parcel  of  the  law 
of  the  land,”  and  every  state  not  blinded 
by  Popery  will  refer  with  satisfaction  to 
that  period  when  unawed  by  persecution, 
and  courting  the  most  cruel  death  for 
conscience  sake,  the  champion*  of  the 
reformed  religion  would  exclaim  “Be  of 
good  cheer  brother,  (Ridley)  we  shall 
this  day  kindle  such  a  torch  in  England, 
as  I  trust  in  God,  shall  never  be  extin¬ 
guished.” 

At  the  commencement  of  the  turbulent 
reign  of  Charles  I.  we  find  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  the  king’s  first  minister,  upon 
his  impeachment  by  the  parliament,  vo¬ 
luntarily  sacrificing  his  life  for  a  mutual 
reconciliation  between  the  king  and  his 
people.  u  I  am  prepared  to  die,  (said 
he)  and  to  a  willing  mind  there  can  be  no 
injury  !”  What  are  we  to  term  this  act 
but  that  of  disinterested  patriotism , 
though  the  subject  has  never  been  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  light ;  or  at  least,  Hamp¬ 
den,  and  Sidney,  to  which  may  be  added, 
Russel,  have  shone  so  conspicuously  at 
this  period  of  history,  that  historians 
have  not  reflected  equal  merit  upon  the 
actions  of  others.  Oliver  Cromwell’s 
merits  and  demerits  have  been  fairly  can¬ 
vassed  ;  can  we  name  him  with  those 
u  choice  spirits  ”  whom  England  delights 
and  glories  in  ?  or,  shall  he  be  ranked 
amongst  the  extraordinary  meteors  which 
suddenly  illumine  the  horizon,  and  a3 
rapidly  sink  into  the  gloom  of  night  ? 
We  have  heard  of  such ;  Cromwell, 
Wolsey,  and  in  latter  times,  Bonaparte. 

The  chief  glory  of  a  country  (says  Dr. 
Johnson)  consists  in  its  authors;  had 
England  produced  no  patriots  or  philan¬ 
thropists  she  would  still  have  preserved 
her  glory,  and  manifested  to  the  world 
her  pie-eminence  in  this  particular,  but 
it  has  been  her  peculiar  happiness  to 
blend  literary  greatness  with  private  ex- 
*  Bishop  Latimer.  . 


cellence  —  to  produce  geniuses  in  every 
department  of  art  and  science  —  whose 
productions  have  not  only  proved  advan¬ 
tageous  to  mankind,  but  whose  lives  and 
deaths  have  been  strictly  in  conformity  to 
the  principles  they  have  inculcated. 
Witness  the  writings  of  Addison,  Locke, 
Newton,  and  Boyle,  and  bring  to  recol¬ 
lection  the  serenity  and  piety  recorded  of 
them  in  their  last  moments  ! 

War  is  repugnant  to  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion,  though  considered 
a  necessary  evil ;  but  in  the  history  of  na¬ 
tions,  England  has  in  all  periods  held  a 
distinguishing  rank  by  what  is  termed  the 
glory  of  her  arms  1  We  turn  with  plea¬ 
sure  from  the  contemplation  of  the  de¬ 
structive  system,  to  the  contemplation  of 
all  that  adorns,  dignifies,  and  benefits  our 
nature ;  well  may  a  man  be  proud  of  his 
countrymen  when  he  finds  engraven  in 
indelible  characters  in  the  book  of  fame, 
the  great  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Thomson, 
Bacon,  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  and  Cow- 
per ;  her  theologians,  Tillotson,  Sherlock, 
Warburton,  Blair,  Llandaff,  and  Por- 
teus ;  her  scientific  and  eminent  legal 
characters ;  those  learned  physicians, 
Harvey,  Sydenham,  Meade,  and  Buchan. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Barry,  Gainsbo¬ 
rough,  Opie,  and  West ;  and  to  con¬ 
clude,  Howard,  Granville  Sharpe,  Wil- 
berforce,  and  Fry. 

“  Nor  can  l  here  forget  the  generous  band.f 
Who  touch’d  with  human  woe,  redressive 

search’d 

Into  the  horrors  of  the  gloomy  jail  I 
Un pitied  and  unheard,  where  misery  moans-; 

Where  sickness  pines;  where  thirst  and  hun¬ 
ger  burn. 

And  poor  misfortune  feels  the  lash  of  vice.* 

Thomson. 

W.  C - li. 

f  Alluding  to  the  Committee  in  the  year  1720. 


FLIRTILLA  THE  LOVELY. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Fliktilla  the  lovely,  all  blooming  and  gay, 

Burst  in  charms  on  the  world  like  a  rose-bud  in 
May ; 

So  sweet  and  endearing  appear’d  to  the  view. 

Not  a  heart  but  was  wounded,  and  shot  through 
and  through. 

But,  ah  !  silly  girl,  like  an  insect  too  vain. 

The  lovely  Flirtilla  but  breath’d  to  give  pain  ; 

Not  a  youth  that  made  love  with  a  passion  sin¬ 
cere, 

But  met  with  an  answer  of  scorn  from  the  dear. 

“  Flirtilla,”  she  said,  “  must  her  conquests  pur¬ 
sue, 

And  nought  but  a  coronet  can  me  subdue .” 

“  Foolish  maid,”  said  a  butterfly  passing  that 
way, 

“  Your  life  is  like  mine,  but  a  short  summer’s 
day; 
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Like  ybu  I  now  flutter,  uU  sjrfi  it  ami  prkle ; 

Like  you  may  to-morrow  be  earth  s  chilly  brkle  ; 
Then  make  of  life,  while  endow’d  with  the  pow'r, 
The  most  to  sweeten  the  fast-flying  hour; 

Wed  the  man  that  adores  you  with  honour  and 
truth, 

Nor  trust  any  longer  to  beauty  or  youth  ; 

Keep  in  mind  that  existence  is  merely  a  breath, 
And  thy  charms  may  ere  long  be  the  banquet  cf 
death » 

Utopia. 


HISTORICAL  RELICS  OF  NEW¬ 
INGTON  GREEN. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

'*  I  like  the  neighbourhood  too, — the  ancient 
places 

That  bring  back  the  past  ages  to  the  eye. 

Filling  the  gap  of  centuries — the  traces 

- that  lie 

Mouldering  beneath  your  head  \”  * 

On  the  south  side  cf  Newington  Green 
is  an  old  house,  now  converted  into  two. 
At  the  survey  a.  d.  1611,  William  Hal- 
liday,  alderman  and  mercer  of  London, 
held  these  premises,  with  orchard,  &c., 
and  a  piece  of  pasture-ground  behind, 
containing  44  acres,  called  the  Park, 
which  extended  as  far  as  Ball’s  Pond. 
Sir  Henry  Mildmay  (to  whom  the  Par¬ 
liament  granted  the  woods  of  Highbury, 
and  who  was  one  of  the  judges  on  the 
trial  of  King  Charles)  afterwards  became 
possessed  of  this  property,  by  marrying 
Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  Alderman  Hal- 
liday.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Sir  Henry 
Mildmay’s  brother  (Anthony)  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  King,  and  one  of  those  who 
superintended  the  interment  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  monarch’s  remains.  (See  Kim- 
ber’s  Baronetatje ,  vol.  iii.  p.  215.) 

Sir  Henry  Mildmay’s  estates  were  for¬ 
feited  at  the  Restoration ;  but  this  at 
Newington  Green  having  been  settled  on 
his  wife,  continued  in  the  family,  and  is 
now  the  property  of  Sir  Henry  St.  John 
Mildmay,  Bart.  The  first  floor  of  this 
house  is  wainscotted  with  oak  :  there  is  a 
carved  chimney-piece,  having  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  a  shield,  bearing  three  esquires’  hel¬ 
mets,  the  arms  of  Halliday.  The  ceiling 
contains  the  arms  of  England,  with  the 
initials  of  King  James,  and  the  medal¬ 
lions  of  Hector,  Alexander,  &c.,  like¬ 
wise  the  arms  of  Lord  Compton. 

Another  large  house  was  within  the 
last  twenty  years  standing.  It  was  a 
quadrangular  building,  chiefly  of  wood 
and  plaster,  having  a  square  court  in  the 
centre,  and  a  communication  to  the  va¬ 
rious  apartments  all  around,  by  means 
of  small  doors  opening  from  one  room 
into  another.  It  was  for  many  years 

♦  See  Adam  and  Eve,  a  Margate  Story. 
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called  “  Bishop’s  Place.”  On  its  being 
pulled  down,  some  parts  of  the  okl  oaK 
wainscot  were  found  to  be  richly  gilt,  and 
adorned  with  paintings,  almost  obliterated 
from  the  effect  of  time.  There  is  a  tra¬ 
dition  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  both 
these  houses  formerly  belonged  to  Henry 
VIII. ;  that  in  one  of  them  he  kept  a 
number  of  concubines,  whilst  the  other 
was  appropriated  to  his  occasional  resi¬ 
dence.  This,  however,  could  not’  have 
been  the  case  with  regard  to  the  house 
first  mentioned,  as  it  was  evidently  built 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  and  most 
probably  by  one  of  the  family  of  Halli¬ 
day.  The  house  last  described  might 
have  been  the  occasional  resort  of  the 
King.  This  neighbourhood  seems  to 
have  been  a  favourite  spot  with  some  of 
the  nobility  about  that  period.  A  branch 
of  the  family  of  Dudley,  Earl  of  War¬ 
wick,  possessed  the  neighbouring  manor 
of  Stoke  Newington  ;  and  the  following 
letter  of  Henry  Algernon  Percy,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  dated  at  u  Newing¬ 
ton  Greene,”  was  very  probably  indited 
at  the  old  house  above  named.  This 
letter  was  written  to  the  Lord  Cromwell, 
secretary  of  state,  to  exculpate  the  writer 
from  the  pretended  suspicions  of  Henry, 
in  regard  to  a  matrimonial  contract  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  made  between  the 
Earl  and  Ann  Boleyn,  previous  to  her 
marriage  with  the  King  : — 

“  Master  Secretary, 

u  This  shall  be  to  signify  unto  you, 
that  I  perceive,  by  Sir  Raynold  Carnaby, 
that  there  is  supposed  a  pre-contract  to 
beebetweene  the  Queene  and  me.  Where¬ 
upon  I  was  not  only  heretofore  examined, 
upon  mine  oath,  before  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  Yorke,  but  allso  re¬ 
ceived  the  blessed  sacrament  upon  the 
same,  before  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
other  the  King’s  Highness  Council, 
learned  in  the  spiritual  law,  assuring  you, 
Mr.  Secretary,  by  the  said  oath  and 
blessed  body,  which  afore  I  received, 
and  hereafter  intend  to  receive,  that  the 
same  may  be  my  damnation ,  if  ever  there 
was  any  contract  or  promise  of  marriage 
between  her  and  me. — At  Newington 
Greene,  the  13th  day  of  May,  in  the 
28th  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign 
Lorde  King  Henry  VHIth. 

“  Your  assured, 

“  H.  Northumberland.”! 

The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who 
died  the  following  year  at  Hackney,  (whi¬ 
ther  it  is  probable  he  removed  from  New¬ 
ington  Green)  is  said  to  have  u  prodigally 
given  away  a  great  part  of  his  lands  and 

f  See  Collins's  Peerage,  vol.  ii.  page  393. 
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inheritance  to  the  King  and  others.”* 
Therefore  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  this 
manner  these  premises  came  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Sovereign.  Most  of  the 
ancient  houses  on  this  spot  have  been 
pulled  down.  Some  years  since,  a  curious 
ring  was  discovered  by  a  man  digging  in 
a  field  behind  Mildmay  House,  supposed 
to  have  been  worn  by  a  lady,  probably  by 
one  of  the  favourites  of  the  capricious 
monarch.  This  ring  is  now  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Thomas  Windus,  Esq.,  of 
Stoke  Newington  Road. — See  Robinson’s 
Stoke  Newington ,  page  14,  for  an  ac¬ 
count  of  this  curious  gem. 

Newington  Green  will  ever  be  che¬ 
rished  by  the  advocates  of  religious  tole¬ 
ration  ;  for  here  several  of  the  ejected  and 
silenced  ministers  lived  towards  the  close 
of  the  17th  century.  The  presbyterian 
meeting  was  built  in  the  year  1703,  and 
within  its  walls  have  preached  Hugh 
Worthington,  M.A.,  Dr.  Amoiy,  Dr. 
Price,  Dr.  Towers,  Dr.  Lindsay,  and 
Mr.  Barbauld,  (husband  of  the  literary 
lady  of  that  name)  men  eminent  for  their 
piety  and  learning.  The  Rev.  Luke  Mil- 
bourne,  M.A.  lived  here,  whose  wife  kept 
a  school,  by  which  she  supported  herself 
and  her  husband,  he  being  one  of  the 
ejected  ministers,  and  not  suffered  to 
preach  ;  likewise  Charles  Morton,  M.A., 
ejected  from  his  rectory  of  Blisland, 
Cornwall,  who  kept  an  academy  here, 
and  wrote  several  treatises,  all  compen¬ 
dious,  he  being  an  enemy  to  large  vo¬ 
lumes,  and  often  saying,  “  a  great  book 
is  a  great  evil.”  Matthew  Henry  was  the 
last  of  the  ejected  ministers  in  London. 
Daniel  Defoe,  the  author  of  Robinson 
Crusoe ,  received  his  education  here. 

P.  T.  W. 

*  Nichols’s  Hist,  of  Canonbury ,  page  9. 


EXTRAORDINARY  INSTANCE 
OF  STRENGTH  AND  AGILITY. 

There  is  now  residing  at  Brough,  in 
the  county  of  Westmoreland,  a  miller, 
of  the  name  of  Robert  Dodd,  (commonly 
called  miller  Robin)  who  is  possessed  of 
such  bodily  strength  as  to  be  capable  of 
taking  a  bushel  of  wheat  between  his 
teeth,  and  with  ease  tossing  it  over  his 
shoulder.  He  will  also  lie  down  and 
with  six  bushels  of  wheat  placed  on  his 
back,  will  rise  up  with  apparently  little 
exertion.  He  is  noted  too  as  an  expert 
wrestler,  and  very  few  who  know  the 
man  will  contend  with  him  for  the  prize 
of  the  belt,  which  is  given  annually  upon 
such  occasions. 

W.  H.  H. 


PUNNING  TOASTS  FOR  A  * 
BENEFIT  SOCIETY. 

B\  a  Shoe  and  Boot-Maker — May 
the  thread  of  our  union  be  made  stout 
and  lasting — may  we  wax  warmer  and 
warmer  in  the  cause  of  benevolence,  until 
one  soul  animates  us  all. 

By  a  House-Carpenter. — The  Con¬ 
stitution— a  finished  job ,  well  planed  and 
jointed — palsied  be  the  arm  that  would 
attempt  to  deface  or  undermine  the  fair 
fabric. 

By  a  Watch-Maker - Agriculture, 

commerce,  and  manufactures — the  main¬ 
springs  of  our  national  prosperity  : — may 
they  ever  be  well-regulated  and  keep  time 
together. 

By  a  House  and  Sign-Painter. — - 
May  every  follower  of  a  trade  appear  in 
his  true  colours — neither  obscured  by 
false  varnish ,  nor  bedizened  by  meretri¬ 
cious  gilding. 

By  a  Saddle  and  Harness  Maker. — 
May  our  country  never  be  saddled  with 
an  unjust  imposition- — and  may  those  who 
would  tax  one  great  interest  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  another,  meet  with  a  strong  curb 
in  the  wisdom  of  parliament. 

By  a  Printer. —  Influence  against 
powei — Archimedes,  with  the  power  of 
his  lever,  effected  comparatively  nothing 
— the  influence  of  the  press  has  revolu¬ 
tionized  a  world. 

By  a  Weaver — The  web  of  our  so¬ 
ciety — May  it  be  filled  up  with  the  weft 
of  virtue  and  knowledge,  until  its  bless¬ 
ings  are  adorned  with  the  beautiful  gar¬ 
ment  of  Heaven-born  charity. 

By  a  Jeweller. — May  we  adhere  to¬ 
gether  by  the  solder  of  friendship — Hied 
by  the  touchstone  of  purity — refined  by 
the  bright  fire  of  benevolence,  and  be 
still  permitted  to  ornament  the  fairest  of 
nature’s  works — woman. 

By  a  Coach  Maker. — May  our  union 
as  a  body  be  perpetual,  and  as  we  are 
borne  upon  the  wheels  of  time,  may  our 
tongues  be  moved  by  the  springs  of  be¬ 
nevolence. 

By  a  Blacksmith. — The  members  of 
this  Institution — may  they  be  as  so  many 
bars  of  iron  faggoted  together  in  bands  of 
love — brought  up  to  a  heat-  in  the  glow¬ 
ing  coals  of  benevolence — welded  together 
with  the  cement  of  brotherly  love — ham¬ 
mered  out  on  the  anvil  of  friendship, 
until  made  into  as  many  polished  guards 
and  shields ,  for  the  defence  of  the  widow 
and  orphan,  anchors ,  chains ,  and  cables 
for  the  perpetual  safe  mooring  of  our 
free  and  happy  country. 
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#Tr.  Laptev’s  $3ian  for  a  #\a>e. 


(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir — I  had  finished  my  diagram  expla¬ 
natory  of  the  natural  consequences  ot  the 
equilateral  union  of  the  three  pristine  co¬ 
lours,  namely,  yelloiv ,  red ,  and  blue , 
which  is  now  before  the  public  under  the 
title  of  u  Hayter’s  Compendium,”  &c. 
&c.,  as  a  general  chromatique  scale  of 
colours,  for  which  alone  I  designed  it.  It 
was  before  me  when  I  received  your 
Number  of  the  Mirror  which  gives  the 
plan  of  the  Maze  in  Hampton  Court  Gar¬ 
dens,  when  it  instantly  came  to  my  mind 
that  my  diagram  might  be  offered  to  plan¬ 
ners  of  pleasure-grounds  as  a  maze-path , 
or  flower  plot,  according  to  the  extent  of 
space  to  be  afforded  to  it.  Mazes  take 
the  name  of  labyrinths  from  the  ancients, 
of  which  mention  is  made  of  four  cele¬ 
brated  labyrinths,  the  Cretan,  Egyptian, 
Leinnian,  and  Italian.  That  of  Crete  is 
the  most  celebrated ;  it  was  built  by  Dae¬ 
dalus,  and  out  of  it  Theseus  made  his 
escape  by  means  of  the  clue  which  Ari¬ 
adne  supplied.  According  to  Pliny,  the 
Egyptian  labyrinth  is  the  oldest,  and  was 
in  his  time,  after  having  stood  3, GOO  years; 
he  says  it  was  built  by  Petesucus,  or  Ti- 
thoes  ;  but  Herodotus  makes  it  the  work 
of  several  kings.  It  was  placed  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  Myris,  and  consisted  of 
12  palaces  and  1,500  apartments.  Mila 
says  ter  milli  domos.  That  of  Lemnos 
was  supported  by  columns  of  wonderful 
beauty,  and  there  was  some  remains  of  it 
also  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  The  labyrinth 


of  Italy  was  built  for  Porsenna,  king  of 
Hetruria,  for  his  tomb.  But  descending 
to  a  more  modern  account  of  labyrinths, 
the  maze-path  is  only  to  be  understood, 
as  u  being  foimed  by  a  winding  walk,  so 
intricate  and  perplexing,  that  a  person 
may  lose'himself  in  them,  and  meet  with 
as  great  a  number  of  disappointments  as 
possible  ;  they  are  rarely  to  be  met  with 
except  in  great  and  noble  gardens,  as 
Versailles,  Hampton  Court,  &c.” 

When  at  Winchester  I  felt  much  plea¬ 
sure  in  running  the  maze  on  Catharine 
Hill ;  but  the  labyrinthic  path  of  a  studi¬ 
ous  and  active  life  had  entirely  led  me  far 
away  from  the  recollection  of  it  till  your 
very  renovating  publication  (above  al¬ 
luded  to)  gave  me  back  my  youthful  game 
afresh,  and  it  has  since  induced  me  to 
give  some  of  my  leisure  moments  to  the 
drawing  labyrinths ,  &c.  The  one  which 
I  now  submit  to  your  use  is  a  copy  of 
my  equilateral  diagram  already  men¬ 
tioned,  and  it  most  likely  would  never 
have  been  offered  to  the  world  in  any  other 
character  had  it  not  been  for  the  Mirror. 
As  the  figure  is  entirely  new  to  geometry 
and  perfectly  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  I  designed  it,  I  trust  I  shall  not 
be  considered  too  vain  in  endeavouring  to 
render  my  claim  to  the  invention  as  public 
as  possible,  real  novelty  and  utility  com¬ 
bined  being  very  rare  ;  as  a  subject  of 
study  within  book ,  perhaps  the  original 
form  might  have  been  maze  sufficient  to 
most  of  your  readers ;  but  wishing  to 
make  the  geometrical  construction  of  the 
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figure  as  difficult  as  possible,  I  have 
thought  proper  to  give  it  in  an  oblong 
form.  The  principle  of  it  is  exactly  the 
same  as  in  the  u  Compendium,”  being 
formed  by  the  Same  number  of  intervo¬ 
lutions  of  only  one  line.  It  may  suggest 
the  idea  of  a  flower-plot  or  a  plantation 
as  well  as  a  maze-path  ;  but  my  chief 
object  is  to  try  the  skill  of  the  draftsman 
in  the  proper  construction  of  it. 

I  am,  yours,  &c. 

Charles  Haytee. 
16,  Buckingham-street ,  Fitzroy -square. 


N.B.  The  author  will  give  proper  di¬ 
rections  for  laying  out  the  plan  to  any 
extent  required. 


oa, 

CHOICE  EXTRACTS  FROM 
NEW  WORKS. 


DENHAM  AND  CLAPPER  TON’S 
TRAVELS  IN  AFRICA. 

An  interesting  volume  of  Travels  in  the 
Interior  of  Africa,  has  just  been,  pub¬ 
lished.  It  was  undertaken  by  Major 
Denham,3  Captain  Clapperton  of  the  navy, 
and  Dr.  Oudney,  who  died  on  the  jour¬ 
ney,  adding  one  more  to  the  many  victims 
of  African  discovery.  The  journey  was 
performed  in  the  years  1822,  1823,  and 
1824.  From  this  volume  we  shall  make 
several  extracts  : — 

ARAB  SUPERSTITIONS. 

Much  necessary  arrangement  had  been 
made  here  by  laying  in  a  stock  of  dates, 
&c.  for  our  long  journey,  and  at  eleven 
a.  m.  we  left  Gatrone.  The  maraboot 
accompanied  Boo-Khaloom  outside  the 
town,  and  having  drawn — not  a  magic 
circle,  but  a  parallelogram — on  the  sand, 
with  his  wand  he  wrote  in  it  certain  words 
of  great  import  from  the  Koran ;  the 
crowd  looking  on  in  silent  astonishment, 
while  he  assumed  a  manner  both  graceful 
and  imposing,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  any  one  to  feel  at  all  inclined  to  ridi¬ 
cule  his  motions.  When  he  had  finished 
repeating  the  fatah  aloud,  he  invited  us 
singly  to  ride  through  the  spot  lie  had 
consecrated,  and,  having  obeyed  him,  we 
silently  proceeded  on  our  journey,  without 
even  repeating  an  adieu. 

The  Sultans  of  Fezzan  probably  think 
that  the  only  means  of  keeping  these 
people  in  order  is  by  keeping  them  poor. 
Their  only  produce  is  dates  ;  but  those 
are  of  excellent  quality.  No  vegetables 
are  raised  here,  and  we  could  not  even 
procure  an  onion.  Almost  every  town  in 


Africa  has  its  charm  or  wonder,  and  Te- 
gerhy  is  not  without  one.  There  is  a 
well  just  outside  the  castle  gates,  the 
water  of  which,  we  were  told  most 
gravely,  u  always  rose  when  a  kaftla  was 
coming  near  the  town  1  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  always  prepared  what  they  had  to 
sell  on  seeing  this  water  increase  in  bulk, 
for  it  never  deceived  them  1”  In  proof 
of  this  assertion,  they  pointed  out  to  me 
how  much  higher  the  water  had  been  pre¬ 
vious  to  our  arrival  than  it  was  at  the 
moment  we  were  standing  on  the  brink. 
This  I  could  have  explained  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  camels  that  had  drank  at  it ;  hut 
I  saw  it  was  better  policy  to  believe  what 
everybody  allowed  to  be  true ;  even  Boo- 
Khaloom  exclaimed,  u  Allah  !  God  is 
great,  powerful,  and  wise  !  How  won¬ 
derful  l  Oh  !”  Over  the  inner  gate  of 
the  castle  there  is  a  large  hole  through  to 
the  gateway  underneath,  and  they  tell  a 
story  of  a  woman  dropping  from  thence  a 
stone  on  the  head  of  some  leader  who  had 
gained  the  outer  wall,  giving  him,  by 
that  means,  the  death  of  Abimelech  in 
sacred  history. 

AFRICAN  GOLGOTHA. 

About  sunset  we  halted  near  a  well, 
within  a  half  mile  of  Meshroo.  Round 
this  spot  were  lying  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  skeletons,  some  of  them  with  the 
skin  still  remaining  attached  to  the  bones 
— not  even  a  little  sand  thrown  over 
them.  The  Arabs  laughed  heartily  at 
my  expression  of  horror,  and  said,  “  they 
were  only  blacks,  nam  loo  /”  (damn  their 
fathers  !)  and  began  knocking  about  the 
limbs  with  the  but-end  of  their  firelocks, 
saying,  u  This  was  a  woman  !  This  was 
a  youngster !”  and  such  like  unfeeling 
expressions.  The  greater  part  of  the  un- 
happy  people  of  whom  these  were  the 
remains,  had  formed  the  spoils  of  the 
Sultan  of  Fezzan  the  year  before.  I  was 
assured  that  they  had  left  Bornou  with 
not  above  a  quarter’s  allowance  for  each, 
and  that  more  died  from  want  than  fa¬ 
tigue.  They  were  marched  oft'  with 
chains  round  their  necks  and  legs :  the 
most  robust  only  arrived  in  Fezzan  in  a 
very  debilitated  state,  and  were  there 
fattened  for  the  Tripoli  slave  market. 

Our  camels  did  not  come  up  until  it 
was  quite  dark,  and  we  bivouacked  in  the 
midst  of  these  unearthed  remains  of  the 
victims  of  persecution  and  avarice,  after 
a  long  days’  journey  of  twenty-six  miles, 
in  the  course  of  which  one  of  our  party 
counted  one  hundred  and  seven  of  these 
skeletons. 

Dec.  19. — Moved  round  a  winding 
pass  to  the  west,  and,  after  an  ascent  of 
three  hundred  feet,  descended  a  sandy 
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steep  to  the  east.  This  was  rather  a  pic¬ 
turesque  spot,  looking  back  upon  Thenea. 
Our  road  lay  over  a  long  plain  with  a 
slight  ridge.  A  fine  naga  (she-camel) 
lay  down  on  the  road  this  day,  as  I 
thought  from  fatigue.  The  Arabs  crowded 
round  and  commenced  unloading  her, 
when,  upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  she 
was  suddenly  taken  in  labour  :  about  five 
minutes  completed  the  operation, — a  very 
fine  little  animal  was  literally  dragged 
into  light.  It  was  then  throv/n  across 
another  camel,  and  the  mother,  after 
being  reloaded,  followed  quietly  after  her 
offspring.  One  of  the  skeletons  we  passed 
to-day  had  a  very  fresh  appearance ;  the 
beard  was  still  hanging  to  the  skin  of  the 
face,  and  the  features  were  still  dis¬ 
cernible.  A  merchant  travelling  with 
the  kafila,  suddenly  exclaimed,  44  That 
was  my  slave  !  I  left  him  behind  four 
months  ago,  near  this  spot.” — 44  Make 
haste  !  take  him  to  the  fsug,”  (market) 
said  an  Arab  wag,  44  for  fear  anybody 
else  should  claim  him.”  We  had  no 
water,  and  a  most  fatiguing  day. 

Dec.  22. — We  moved  before  daylight, 
passing  some  rough  sand  hills,  mixed 
with  red  stone,  to  the  west,  over  a  plain 
of  fine  gravel,  and  halted  at  the  maten, 
called  El-Hammar,  close  under  a  bluff 
head,  which  had  been  in  view  since  quit¬ 
ting  our  encampment  in  the  morning. 
Strict  orders  had  been  given  this  day  for 
the  camels  to  keep  close  up,  and  for  the 
Arabs  not  to  straggle — the  Tibboo  Arabs 
having  been  seen  on  the  look  out.  During 
the  last  two  days  we  had  passed  on  an 
average  from  sixty  to  eighty  or  ninety 
skeletons  each  day  ;  but  the  numbers  that 
lay  about  the  wells  at  El-Hammar  were 
countless.  Those  of  two  women,  whose 
perfect  and  regular  teeth  bespoke  them 
young,  were  particularly  shocking  ;  their 
arms  still  remained  clasped  round  each 
other  as  they  had  expired,  although  the 
flesh  had  long  since  perished  by  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
the  blackened  bones  only  left ;  the  nails 
of  the  fingers,  and  some  of  the  sinews  of 
the  hand  also  remained  ;  and  part  of  the 
tongue  of  one  of  them  still  appeared 
through  the  teeth.  We  had  now  passed 
six  days  of  desert  without  the  slightest 
appearance  of  vegetation,  and  a  little 
branch  of  the  souak  was  brought  to  me  as 
a  comfort  and  curiosity. 

AUDIENCE  OF  THE  SHEIKH  OF 

hohnou. 

About  noon  we  received  a  summons 
to  attend  the  sheikh,  and  we  proceeded 
to  the  palace,  preceded  by  our  negroes, 
bearing  the  articles  destined  for  the 
sheikh  by  our  government ;  consisting 
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of  a  double-barrelled  gun,  by  Wilkinson, 
with  a  box,  and  all  the  apparatus  com¬ 
plete,  a  pair  of  excellent  pistols  in  a  case, 
two  pieces  of  superfine  broad  cloth,  red 
and  blue,  to  which  we  added  a  set  of 
china,  and  two  bundles  of  spices. 

The  ceremony  of  getting  into  the  pre¬ 
sence  wa3  ridiculous  enough,  although 
nothing  could  be  more  plain  and  devoid 
of  pretension  than  the  appearance  of  the 
sheikh  himself.  We  passed  through  pas¬ 
sages  lined  with  attendants,  the  front  men 
sitting  on  their  hams ;  and  when  we  ad¬ 
vanced  too  quickly,  we  were  suddenly 
arrested  by  these  fellows,  who  caught 
forcibly  hold  of  us  by  the  legs,  and  had 
not  the  crowd  prevented  our  falling,  we 
should  most  infallibly  have  become  pros¬ 
trate  before  arriving  in  the  presence.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  entering  into  the  open  court,  in 
which  we  were  received,  our  papouches, 
or  slippers,  were  whipped  off  by  these 
active,  though  sedentary,  gentlemen  of 
the  chamber ;  and  we  were  seated  on 
some  clean  sand  on  each  side  of  a  raised 
bench  of  earth,  covered  with  a  carpet,  on 
which  the  sheikh  was  reclining.  We  laid 
the  gun  and  the  pistols  together  before 
him,  and  explained  to  him  the  locks, 
turnscrews,  and  steel  shot-cases,  holding 
two  charges  each,  with  all  of  which  he 
seemed  exceedingly  well  pleased ;  the 
powder-flask,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  charge  is  divided  from  the  body  of 
powder,  did  not  escape  his  observation  ; 
the  other  articles  were  taken  off  by  the 
slaves  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  laid 
before  him.  Again  we  were  questioned 
as  to  the  object  of  our  visit.  The  sheikh, 
however,  shewed  evident  satisfaction  at 
our  assurance  that  the  king  of  England 
had  heard  of  Bornou  and  himself ;  and 
immediately  turning  to  his  kaganawha 
(counsellor),  said,  44  This  is  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  our  defeating  the  Begharmis.” 
Upon  which,  the  chief  who  had  most 
distinguished  himself  in  these  memor¬ 
able  battles,  Bagah  Furby  (the  gatherer 
of  horses),  seating  himself  in  front  of  us, 
demanded,  44  Did  he  ever  hear  of  me  ?” 
The  immediate  reply  of  44  Certainly 
did  wonders  for  our  cause.  Exclamations 
were  general ;  and,  44  Ah  !  then,  your 
king  must  be  a  great  man  !”  was  re-echo¬ 
ed  from  every  side.  We  had  nothing 
offered  us  by  way  of  refreshment,  and  took 
our  leave. 

I  may  here  observe,  that  besides  occa¬ 
sional  presents  of  bullocks,  camel-loads 
of  wheat  and  rice,  leathern  skins  of  but¬ 
ter,  jars  of  honey,  and  honey  in  the  comb, 
five  or  six  wooden  bowls  were  sent  us, 
morning  and  evening,  containing  rice, 
with  meat,  paste  made  of  barley-flour, 
savoury  but  very  greasy  ;  and  on  our  first 
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arrival,  as  many  bad  been  sent  of  sweets, 
mostly  composed  of  curd  and  honey. 

In  England  a  brace  of  trout  might  be 
considered  as  a  handsome  present  to  a 
traveller  sojourning  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  stream;  but  at  Bornou  things  are 
done  differently.  A  camel-load  of  bream, 
and  a  sort  of  mullet,  was  thrown  before 
our  huts  on  the  second  morning  after  our 
arrival ;  and  for  fear  that  should  not  be 
sufficient,  in  the  evening  another  was 
sent.  ,s 

MARKET  AT  KOUKA. 

We  had  a  fsug,  or  market,  in  front  of 
one  of  the  principal  gates  of  the  town. 
Slaves,  sheep,  and  bullocks,  the  latter  in 
great  numbers,  were  the  principal  live 
stock  for  sale.  There  were  at  least  fifteen 
thousand  persons  gathered  together,  some 
of  them  coming  from  places  two  and  three 
days  distant.  Wheat,  rice,  and  gussub, 
were  abundant ;  tamarinds  in  the  pod, 
ground  nuts,  ban-beans,  ochroes,  and  in¬ 
digo  ;  the  latter  is  very  good,  and  in  great 
use  amongst  the  natives,  to  dye  their 
tobes  (shirts)  and  linen  ;  stripes  of  deep 
indigo  colour,  or  stripes  of  it  alternately 
with  white,  being  highly  esteemed  by 
most  of  the  Bornou  women;  the  leaves 
are  moistened  and  pounded  up  altogether, 
when  they  are  formed  into  lumps,  and  so 
brought  to  market.  Of  vegetables  there 
was  a  great  scarcity — onions,  bastard  to¬ 
matoes,  alone  were  offered  for  sale  ;  and 
of  fruits  not  any  ;  a  few  limes,  which  the 
sheikh  had  sent  us  from  his  garden,  being 
the  only  fruit  we  had  seen  in  Bornou. 
Leather  was  in  great  quantities  ;  and  the 
skins  of  the  large  snake,  and  pieces  of 
the  skin  of  the  crocodile,  used  as  an  or¬ 
nament  for  the  scabbards  of  their  dag¬ 
gers,  were  also  brought  to  me  for  sale  ; 
and  butter,  leban  (sour  milk),  honey,  and 
wooclen  bowls,  from  Soudan.  The  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  women,  who  for  the  most 
part  were  the  venders,  were  various ; 
those  of  Kanem  and  Bornou  were  most 
numerous,  and  the  former  were  as  becom¬ 
ing  as  the  latter  had  a  contrary  appear¬ 
ance.  The  variety  in  costume  amongst 
the  ladies  consists  entirely  in  the  head 
ornaments  ;  the  only  difference,  in  the 
scanty  covering  which  is  bestowed  on  the 
other  parts  of  the  person,  lies  in  the 
choice  of  the  wearer,  who  either  ties  the 
piece  of  linen,  blue  or  white,  under  the 
arms,  and  across  the  breasts,  or  fastens  it 
rather  fantastically  on  one  shoulder,  leav¬ 
ing  one  breast  naked.  The  Kanemboo 
women  have  small  plaits  of  hair  hanging 
down  all  around  the  head,  quite  to  the 
poll  of  the  neck,  with  a  roll  of  leather  or 
string  of  little  brass  beads  in  front,  hang¬ 
ing  down  from  the  centre  on  each  side  of 


the  face,  which  has  by  no'  means  an  un¬ 
becoming  appearance ;  they  have,  some¬ 
times,  strings  of  silver  rings  instead  of  the 
brass,  and  a  large  round  silver  ornament 
in  front  of  their  foreheads.  The  female 
slaves  from  Musgow,  a  large  kingdom  to 
the  south-east  of  Mandara,  are  particu¬ 
larly  disagreeable  in  their  appearance, 
although  considered  as  very  trustworthy, 
and  capable  of  great  labour  ;  their  hair  is 
rolled  up  in  three  large  plaits,  which  ex¬ 
tend  from  the  forehead  to  the  back  of  the 
neck,  like  the  Bornowy  ;  one  larger  in 
the  centre,  and  two  smaller  on  each  side  ; 
they  have  silver  studs  in  their  noses,  and 
one  large  one  just  under  the  lower  lip  of 
the  size  of  a  shilling,  which  goes  quite 
through  into  the  mouth  ;  to  make  room 
for  this  ornament,  a  tooth  or  two  is  some¬ 
times  displaced. 

The  principal  slaves  are  generally  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  sale  of  such  produce  as 
the  owner  of  them  may  have  to  dispose 
of;  and  if  they  come  from  any  distance, 
the  whole  is  brought  on  bullocks,  whic'li 
are  harnessed  after  the  fashion  of  the 
country,  by  a  string  or  iron  run  through 
the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  and  a  saddle  of 
mat.  The  masters  not  unfreqnently  at¬ 
tend  the  fsug  with  their  spears,  and  loiter 
about  without  interfering  ;  purchases  are 
mostly  made  by  exchange  of  one  commo¬ 
dity  for  another,  or  paid  for  by  small 
beads,  pieces  of  coral  and  amber,  or  the 
coarse  linen  manufactured  by  all  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  sold  at  forty  gubka  for  a  dollar. 
Amongst  other  articles  offered  to  me  for 
sale  by  the  people  (who,  if  I  stood  still 
for  an  instant,  crowded  round  me),  was 
a  young  lion  and  a  monkey ;  the  latter 
appeared  really  the  more  dangerous  of  the 
two,  and  from  being  a  degree  or  two 
lighter  in  complexion  than  his  master, 
he  seemed  to  have  a  decided  aversion  to 
me. 

The  lion  walked  about  with  great  un¬ 
concern,  confined  merely  by  a  small  rope 
round  his  neck,  held  by  the  negro,  who 
had  caught  him  when  he  was  not  two 
months  old,  and  having  had  him  for  a 
period  of  three  months,  now  wished  to 
part  with  him  ;  he  was  about  the  size  of 
a  donkey  colt,  with  very  large  limbs,  and 
the  people  seemed  to  go  very  close  to 
him,  without  much  alarm,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  he  struck  with  his  foot  the  leg  of  one 
man  who  stood  in  his  way,  and  made  the 
blood  flow  copiously ;  they  opened  the 
ring  which  was  formed  round  this  noble 
animal  as  I  approached  ;  and,  coming 
within  two  or  three  yards  of  him,  lie 
fixed  his  eye  upon  me  in  a  way  that  ex¬ 
cited  sensations  I  cannot  describe,  from 
which  I  was  awakened  by  the  fellow  call¬ 
ing  to  me  to  come  nearer,  at  the  same  time 
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laying  his  hand  on  the  animal’s  back  ;  a 
moment’s  recollection  convinced  me  that 
there  could  be  no  more  danger  nearer  than 
where  I  was,  and  I  stepped  boldly  up  be¬ 
side  the  negro,  and  I  believe  should  have 
laid  my  hand  on  the  lion  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  ;  but,  after  looking  carelessly  at  me, 
he  brushed  past  my  legs,  broke  the  ring, 
and  pulled  his  conductor  away  with  him, 
overturning  several  who  stood  before  him, 
and  bounded  off  to  another  part,  where 
there  were  fewer  people. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

3@ut)U't  journals 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  0‘KEEFE. 

I  recollect  Bamfield,  the  gianthatter, 
of  Fetter-lane,  London :  he  was  much 
above  seven  feet  high.  He  walked  about 
the  streets,  on  his  affairs,  with  perfect 
unconcern  ;  and  thus,  everybody  knowing 
him,  he  was  but  little  stared  at.  I  thought 
this  expedient  showed  him  to  be  a  wise 
man.  They  had  him  at  Covent  Garden, 
to  do  the  Dragon,  in  the  burletta  of 
44  The  Dragon  of  Wantley.”  Bamfield 
had  a  tremendous  loud  voice,  just  suited 
to  the  Dragon’s  dying  exclamation  of 
44  Oh  !  Mr.  More  !  I  wish  I  had  known 
of  your  tricks  before — Oh  !  oh  !  the  de¬ 
vil  take  your  toe !” 

When  I  was  a  child  I  saw  the  famous 
Sir  Toby  Butler,  a  favourite  lawyer  of 
his  time,  his  oratorical  powers  being 
great ;  but  he  always  drank  his  bottle 
before  he  went  to  the  courts.  A  client, 
very  solicitous  about  the  success  of  his 
cause,  requested  Sir  Toby  not  to  drink 
his  accustomed  bottle  that  morning.  Sir 
Toby  promised  on  his  honour  he  would 
not.  He  went  to  the  court,  pleaded,  and 
gained  a  verdict.  The  client  met  him 
exulting  in  the  success  of  his  advice ; 
when,  to  his  astonishment,  Sir  Toby  as¬ 
sured  him  that  if  he  had  not  taken  his 
bottle,  he  should  have  lost  the  cause. 
44  But  your  promise,  Sir  Toby  ?” — 44  1 
kept  it  faithfully  and  honourably,  I  did 
not  drink  a  drop — I  poured  my  bottle  of 
claret  into  a  wheaten  loaf  and  ate  it.  So 
I  had  my  bottle,  you  your  verdict,  and  I 
am  a  man  of  my  word.” 

On  one  of  the  king’s  nights  at  Diury- 
lane,  the  lords  being  about  behind  the 
scenes,  in  and  out  of  the  green-room,  &c. 
as  customary,  Garrick  said  to  a  nobleman 
near  him,  who  was  soon  to  go  over  to 
Ireland  as  lord  lieutenant :  44  My  lord, 
here’s  a  young  spark  so  plagues  us  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes,  night  after  night,  al¬ 
ways  troublesome,  I  wish  you  would 
take  him  with  you  over  to  your  Ireland, 


or  anywhere  out  of  our  way  ”  The 
nobleman  took  the  good-natured  hint, 
spoke  to  the  play-loving  youth,  who  was 
loitering  near  them,  and  gave  him  a 
handsome  appointment  in  Dublin  Castle. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of 
Garrick’s  seizing  every  opportunity  to  do 
a  good  action.  The  youth  was  Captain 
Jephson,  author  of  44  Braganza,”  the 
44  Law  of  Lombardy,”  &c. 

I  was  once  asked  by  Spranger  Bariy 
(who  knew  my  skill  in  drawing)  to  make 
his  face  for  Lear.  I  went  to  his  dressing- 
room,  and  used  my  camel-hair  pencil 
and  Indian  ink  with,  as  I  thought,  a 
very  venerable  effect.  When  he  came 
into  the  green-room,  royally  dressed, 
asking  some  of  the  performers  how  he 
looked,  Isaac  Sparks,  in  his  lord  chief 
joker  way,  remarked,  44  As  you  belong 
to  the  London  beef-steak  club,  04Keeffe 
has  made  you  peeping  through  a  grid¬ 
iron.”  Barry  was  so  doubtful  of  his 
own  excellence,  that  he  used  to  consult 
the  old  experienced  stage-carpenters,  at 
rehearsals,  to  give  him  their  opinion  how 
he  acted  such  and  such  a  passage  ;  but 
used  to  call  them  aside  for  this  purpose. — 
This  diffidence  was  more  remarkable  in 
Barry,  who  was  the  finest  actor  in  his 
walk  that  has  appeared  on  the  English 
stage  —  Alexander,  Romeo,  Jaffier  !  — 
He  is  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westmin^ 
ster  Abbey.  The  stone-cutter  has  omitted 
the  R  in  his  Christian  name,  Spranger, 
which  leaves  it  Spanger:  — this  tomb¬ 
stone  is  within  a  few  yards  of  the  steps 
leading  from  the  Abbey  into  the  cloister. 

Macdonnel,  the  famous  Irish  piper, 
lived  in  great  style, — servants,  groom, 
hunters,  &c.  His  pipes  were  small,  and 
of  ivory,  tipped  with  silver  and  gold. 
You  scarcely  saw  his  fingers  move  ;  and 
all  his  attitudes,  while  playing,  were 
steady  and  quiet,  and  his  face  composed. 
One  day  that  I  and  a  very  large  party 
dined  with  Mr.  Thomas  Grant,  at  Cork, 
Macdonnel  was  sent  for  to  play  for  the 
company  during  dinner ;  a  table  and 
chair  were  placed  for  him  on  the  landing 
outside  the  room,  a  bottle  of  claret  and 
glass  on  the  table,  and  a  servant  waiting 
behind  the  chair  designed  for  him :  the 
door  left  wide  open.  He  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  took  a  rapid  survey  of  the  pre¬ 
paration  for  him,  filled  his  glass,  stepped 
to  the  dining-room  door,  looked  full  into 
the  room,  said,  44  Mr.  Grant,  your 
health  and  company !”  drank  it  off, 
threw  half-a-crown  on  his  little  table, 
saying  to  the  servant,  44  There,  my  lad, 
is  two  shillings  for  my  bottle  of  wine, 
and  keep  the  sixpence  for  yourself.”  He 
ran  out  of  the  house,  mounted  his  hun¬ 
ter,  and  galloped  off,  followed  by  his 
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groom.  I  prevailed  on  Macdonnel  to 
play  one  night  on  the  stage  at  Cork,  and 
had  it  announced  in  the  bills  that  Mr. 
Macdonnel  would  play  some  of  Cardan’s 
fine  airs  upon  the  Irish  organ.  The  cur¬ 
tain  went  up,  and  discovered  him  sitting 
alone,  in  his  own  dress;  he  played,  and 
charmed  everybody. 

Marlborough  Green  was  a  sort  of  tea¬ 
drinking  place,  with  singers,  band  of 
music,  &c.  and  was  greatly  frequented. 
One  evening  a  young  nobleman  was  de¬ 
scending  the  steps  which  led  to  the  long 
toom,  and  a  gentleman  with  a  party  of 
ladies  was  going  up,  the  latter  in  full 
dress,  the  former  in  boots  ;  his  spur  hap¬ 
pened  to  touch  the  other’s  stocking,  who 
muttered,  “  D — n  your  spurs  !’’  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  his  party  up  to  the  rooms. 
He  had  not  sat  at  the  table  two  minutes, 
when  lord  — —  hastily  entered  and  struck 
him  across  the  shoulders  with  his  rattan, 

saying,  “  Follow  me,  sir.”  Mr.  - 

started  up ;  they  both  rushed  down  the 
steps,  which  were  on  the  outside  of  the 
room,  upon  the  green,  where  a  number 
of  persons  were  walking  and  conversing. 

Lord -  snatched  a  small  sword  from 

somebody  and  drew  it.  Mr. - drew 

his  from  his  side,  and  in  a  pass  or  two, 
before  any  one  could  interfere — for  they 

were  as  quick  as  lightning,  lord - was 

run  through  the  body :  he  died  a  few 

hours  afterwards.  Mr.  - quitted  the 

kingdom.  I  have  often  since  blessed 
Beau  Nash  for  abolishing  swords.  Chal¬ 
lenges  and  pistol  work  are  bad  enough  ; 
but  even  then  the  wrathful  man  may  have 
a  chance  of  a  watchful  providence  not 
permitting  the  sun  to  go  down  on  his 
anger.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  seconds 
were  a  little  more  alert  in  peace-making, 
as  the  principals  themselves  may  be  afraid 
of  any  step  towards  it,  lest  they  incur 
the  imputation  of  cowardice,  for  slander 
has  always  its  blacking-brush  ready  to 
dash  away.  It  is  with  much  pleasure  I 
reflect,  that  in  my  day  I  have  prevented 
two  or  three  duels. — New  Monthly  Ma¬ 
gazine.  _ 

ADDRESS  TO  MR.  CROSS.  OF  EXETER 

’CHANGE,  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE 

ELEPHANT.* 

“  ’Tis  Greece— but  living  Greece  no  more  ” 

Giaour. 

Oh,  Mr.  Cross, 

Permit  a  sorry  stranger  to  draw  near 
And  shed  a  tear 

(I’ve  shed  my  shilling)  for  thy  recent  loss ! 

I’ve  been  a  visitor, 

Of  old,  a  sort  of  a  Button  inquisitor. 

Of  thy  Menagerie— and  knew  the  beast 
That  is  deceased  ! — 

*  In  No,  186  of  the  Mikror,  we  gave  a  full 
account  of  the  death  of  this  Elephant,  with  an 
engraving,  and  numerous  interesting  anecdotes. 


I  was  the  Damon  of  the  gentle  giant, 

And  oft  have  been, 

Like  Mr,  Kean, 

Tenderly  fondled  by  his  trunk  compliant 
Whenever  I  approach’d,  the  kindly  brute 
Flapp’d  his  prodigious  ears  and  benthis  knees, — 
It  makes  me  freeze 

To  think  of  it ! — no  chums  could  better  suit, 
Exchanging  grateful  looks  for  grateful  fruit, — 
For  so  our  former  dearness  was  begun. 

I  bribed  him  with  an  apple,  and  beguiled 
The  beast  of  his  affection,  like  a  child  ,- 
And  well  he  loved  me  till  his  life  was  done 
(Except  when  he  was  wild) : 

It  makes  me  blush  for  human  friends — but  none 
I  have  so  truly  kept  or  cheaply  won  ! 

Here  is  his  pen  ! — 

The  casket, — but  the  jewel  is  away ! — 

The  den  is  rifled  of  its  denizen — 

Ah  well  a  day  ! 

This  fresh  free  air  breathes  nothing  of  his 
grossness, 

And  sets  me  sighing,  even  for  its  closeness. 

This  light  one  story 

Where,  like  a  cloud,  I  used  to  feast  my  eyes  on 
The  grandeur  of  his  Titan-like  horizon, 

Tells  a  dark  tale  of  its  departed  glory. 

The  very  beasts  lament  the  change,  like  me  : 
The  shaggy  Bison 

Leaneth  his  head  dejected  on  his  knee  ! 

Th’  Hyena’s  laugh  is  hush’d,  and  Monkey’s  pout, 
The  Wild  Cat  frets  in  a  complaining  whine, 

The  Panther  paces  restlessly  about 
To  walk  her  sorrow  out. 

The  Lions  in  a  deeper  bass  repine,— 

The  Kangaroo  wrings  its  sorry  short  fore  paw's. 
Shrieks  come  from  the  Macaws, 

The  old  bald  Vulture  shakes  his  naked  head, 

And  pineth  for  the  dead, 

The  Boa  writhes  into  a  double  knot, 

The  keeper  groans 
Whilst  sawing  bones. 

And  looks  askance  at  the  deserted  spot — 

Brutal  and  rational  lament  his  loss. 

The  flower  of  thy  beastly  family  1 
Poor  Mrs.  Cross 

Sheds  frequent  tears  into  her  daily  tea, 

And  weakens  her  Bohea  ! 

Oh,  Mr.  Cross,  how  little  it  gives  birth 
To  grief,  when  human  greatness  goes  to  earth. 
How  few  lament  for  Czars ! — 

But,  oh !  the  universal  heart  o’erflow’d 
At  his  high  mass, 

Lighted  by  gas, 

When,  like  Mark  Anthony,  the  keeper  show ’d 
The  Elephantine  scars  ! — 

Reporter’s  eyes 
Were  of  an  egg-like  size, 

Men  that  had  never  wept  for  murder’d  Pdars  ! 
Hard-hearted  editors  with  iron  faces 

Their  sluices  all  unclosed, — 

And  discomposed 

Compositors  went  fretting  to  their  cases  ! — 
That  grief  has  left  its  traces  : 

The  poor  old  Beef-eater  has  gone  much  greyer 
With  sheer  regret, 

And  the  Gazette 

Seems  the  least  trouble  of  the  beasts’ Purveyor  ! 
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And  I  too  weep  !— A  dozen  of  great  men 
I  could  have  spared  without  a  single  tear  ; 

But  then 

They  are  renewable  from  year  to  year  ! 

Fresh  Gents  would  rise,  though  Gent  resign'd 
the  pen  : 

I  should  not  wholly 

Despair  for  six  months  of  another  C****, 

Nor,  though  F«********  lay  on  his  small  bier, 
Be  melancholy, - 

But  when  will  such  an  Elephant  appear  1 
Though  Penley  were  destroy’d  at  Drury  Lane, 
His  like  might  come  again  ! 

Fate  might  supply 

A  second  Powell,  if  the  first  should  die : 

Another  Ben.net,  if  the  sire  were  snatch'd  ,* 
Barnes — might  be  match’d ; 

And  Time  fill  up  the  gap 
Were  Parsloe  laid  upon  the  green  earth’s  lap, 
Ev’n  Claremont  might  be  equall’d—  I  could  hope 
(All  human  greatness  is,  alas,  so  puny  Q 
For  other  Egertous — another  Pope, 

But  not  another  Chuuee  1 

Well,  he  is  dead  ! 

And  there’s  a  gap  in  Nature  of  eleven 
Feet  high  by  seven — 

Five  living  tons  ! — And  I  remain — nine  stone 
Of  skin  and  bone  1 

It  is  euough  to  make  me  shake  my  head 

And  dream  of  the  grave’s  brink — 
’Tis  worse  to  think, 

How  like  the  Beast 's  the  sorry  life  I’ve  led  I — 
A  sort  of  show 

Of  my  poor  public  self  and  my  sagacity, 

To  profit  the  rapacity. 

Of  certain  folks  in  Paternoster  Row, 

A  slavish  toil  to  win  an  upper  story, — 

And  a  hard  glory 

Of  wooden  beams  about  a  weary  brow  1 
Oh,  Mr.  C  ! 

If  ever  you  behold  me  twirl  my  pen 
To  earn  a  public  supper,  that  is.  eat 
In  the  hare  street, 

Or  turn  about  their  literary  den— 

Shoot  me  !  Ibid. 


OYSTERS. 

Oysters  are  conceitedly  said  to  be  in 
season  in  every  month  of  the  year  that 
has  an  R  in  its  name,  beginning  with 
September,  and  ending  with  April;  but 
the  season  in  many  places  extends  from 
August  to  May.  Every  city  has  its  fa¬ 
vourite  oyster  bank.  In  London,  the 
Colchester  and  Milton  oysters  are  held  in 
most  esteem ;  Edinburgh  has  her  u  whis¬ 
pered  Pandores,”  and,  latterly,  Abeidour 
oysters  ;  and  Dublin,  the  Carlingford  and 
“  Powldoodies  of  IJurran.”  For  the  con¬ 
venience  of  obtaining  a  ready  supply  of 
oysters,  they  are  often  transported  from 
their  original  beds,  and  laid  down  on 
proper  places  of  the  coast,  but  these 
exiles  are  seldom  found  in  such  perfection 
as  those  which  are  called  natives — that  is, 
such  as  have  never  been  rudely  torn  from 
their  native  homes,  and  sent  on  voyages 
of  profit.  Oysters,  when  just  dredged, 


may  be  so  packed  in  small  barrels  as  to 
keep  good  for  a  week  or  ten  days  ;  and  in 
this  state  they  were  sent  to  distant  places. 
They  may  also  be  preserved  good  for  some 
time  by  feeding ;  and  custom,  which 
brings  yourmands  to  admire  game  most 
when  in  a  state  of  putridity,  has  taught 
them  to  relish  the  flavour  of  stale  oysters 
better  than  those  recently  taken  from  the 
beds.  The  fresher  oysters  are,  they  are 
the  better,  but  when  to  be  kept,  lay 
them,  bottom  downwards,  in  a  tub,  or 
any  vessel  suited  to  the  quantity  to  be 
preserved,  and  cover  them  with  water  in 
which  a  good  deal  of  salt  is  dissolved. 
Change  the  water  every  twelve  hours. 
Most  cooks  direct  that  this  delicate  ani¬ 
mal  should  be  fed  witli  oatmeal  or  flour 
sprinkled  in  the  water  ;  and  others,  on 
the  principle  which  leads  a  mother  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Giles’s  to  bathe  her  new-born 
darling  in  a  drop  of  gin,  are  for  feeding 
them  with  white  wine  and  bread  crumbs  ! 
It  is  said,  by  those  who  have  the  charge 
of  fish-ponds,  that  u  fish  will  eat  no¬ 
thing  but  what  comes  out  of  the  sea  ;n 
now,  though  we  are  not  perfectly  convinced 
of  this  fact,  we  can  at  least  believe  that 
salt  water  gruel  is  not  over  well  suited  to 
the  delicate  stomach  of  an  oyster.  Those 
large  fat  oysters,  called  Pandores,  which 
are  so  much  prized  in  Edinburgh,  are 
said  to  owe  their  superior  excellence  to 
the  brackish  contents  of  the  pans  of  the 
adjacent  salt-works  of  Prestonpans  flow¬ 
ing  out  upon  the  beds,  a  subject  worthy 
the  serious  investigation  of  the  oyster 
amateur,  who  may  here  receive  some  ex¬ 
cellent  hints  for  fattening  and  improving 
the  quality  of  his  favourite  morsel. 

Shell  fish,  and  the  oyster  above  all, 
have  long  been  deemed  highly  restorative, 
and  easy  of  digestion  ;  they  are  therefore 
recommended  for  the  food  of  the  delicate 
and  declining,  and  of  those  whose  diges¬ 
tive  powers  have  been  impaired  by  excess. 
When  eaten  for  health,  an  oyster  is  best 
swallowed  with  its  own  liquor,  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  shell  is  opened :  or  if  found  too 
cold  for  the  stomach,  a  sprinkling  of 
black  pepper  may  be  allowed.  Vinegar 
counteracts  the  effect  of  eating  oysters  to 
enrich  the  blood,  or  render  it  more  bal¬ 
samic,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  avoided 
by  the  declining,  as  there  are  no  reason¬ 
able  bounds  to  oyster  eating,  it  may  be 
useful  to  notice  here,  that  when  too  many 
of  these  or  other  shell  fish  are  swallowed, 
the  unpleasant  feeling  may  be  removed  by 
drinking  half-a-pint  of  hot  milk.  Con¬ 
sumptive  persons  are  recommended  to  use 
hot  milk  after  their  oysters  at  all  times. 

Oysters,  says  the  learned  author  of 
Tabella  Cibaria ,  were  not  common  at 
Rome,  and,  consequently,  fetched  there 
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a  very  high  price  ;  yet  Macrobius  assures 
us,  that  the  Roman  Pontiffs  never  failed 
to  have  them  every  day  on  thek  tables. 
From  the  fourth  century  to  the  reign  of 
Louis  IV.  they  were  nearly  forgotten  ; 
but  they  soon  came  again  into  vogue,  and 
from  that  time  have  kept  up  their  reputa¬ 
tion.  Gastronomers,  we  know,  can  swal¬ 
low  from  three  to  four  dozen  before  din¬ 
ner,  and  then  sit  down  and  eat,  and  per¬ 
haps  better  than  if  they  had  abstained 
from  them.  They  clear  the  stomach  of 
accidental  phlegm,  and  increase  the  gastric 
juices.  And,  by  their  natural  coolness, 
condense  the  air  which  may  be  fixed  in 
the  organs  of  digestion.  When  good, 
they  are  wholesome,  but  poisonous  when 
bad.  The  Athenians  held  oysters  in  great 
esteem,  says  the  same  learned  authority, 
on  the  matters  of  the  table  ;  and  so  we 
may  add,  that,  in  the  Modern  Athens, 
they  are  held  in  equal  regard. 

The  principal  taverns  of  the  Old  City 
used  to  be  called  oyster  taverns,  in  honour 
of  this  favourite  viand ;  and  this  name 
is  still  kept  up  in  some  modern  places  of 
genteel  resort.  “  How  many  celebrated 
wits  and  bon  vivants ,  now  quite  chop- 
fallen,”  said  Mr.  Winterblossom,  “  have 
dived  into  the  dark  defiles  of  closes  and 
wynds  in  pursuit  of  this  delicacy,  and  of 
the  wine,  the  wit,  the  song,  that  gave  it 
zest.  I  have  heard  my  learned  and  face¬ 
tious  friend,  the  late  Professor  Creech — 
for  it  was  rather  out  of  my  day — say,  that 
before  public  -  amusements  were  much 
known  in  our  Presbyterian  capital,  an 
oyster  play ,  which  always  included  mu¬ 
sic  and  a  little  dance,  was  the  delight  of 
the  young  fashionables  of  both  sexes. 

The  municipal  authorities  were  wont  to 
pay  considerable  attention  to  the  u  feast 
of  shells,”  both  as  regarded  the  supply 
and  the  price  ;  and  for  aught  we  know, 
they  may  do  so  still.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  dredging  season,  a  voyage 
was  boldly  undertaken  to  the  oyster-beds 
in  the  Frith  of  Forth  by  the  public  func¬ 
tionaries,  with  something  of  the  solem¬ 
nity  of  the  Doge  of  Venice  wedding  his 
Adriatic  bride.  Even  the  plodding  fish¬ 
ermen  of  our  bleak  coasts  seem  to  catch 
inspiration  from  this  delicate  creature. 
Instead  of  the  whiskey  inspiration,  which 
supports  them  in  dragging  the  herring 
nets,  or  throwing  the  cod  lines,  like  the 
fishermen  of  Sicilian  seas,  they 

«  Sing  to  charm  the  spirits  of  the  deep,” 
as  they  troll  the  dredging  nets.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  poetical  notion  that  the 
oyster,  among  his  other  gentle  qualities, 
is  inclined  to  minstrelsy — 


I'ije  ©atljevtr. 

“  I  am  hut  a  Gatherer  ana  disposer  of  other 
men  s  stud’.”  -Wotton. 

HOBSON’S  CHOICE. 

On  a  lady’s  entering  the  assembly-room, 
at  York,  Sterne  asked  her  name  ;  he  was 
told  she  was  a  Mrs.  Hobson ;  on  which 
he  said,  u  He  had  often  heard  of  Hob~ 
son’s  choice ,  but  he  never  saw  it  before.” 


AN  EPIGRAM. 

A  JOE  VERSIFIED. 

Through  Pancras  church-yard,  as  two 
tailors  were  walking, 

Of  princes  and  politics  earnestly  talking, 

Says  Robert  to  Richard  (by  way  of  di¬ 
gression), 

u  ’Tis  a  monstrous  fine  morning,  beyond 
all  expression  ; 

If  this  weather  goes  on  (added  he,  look¬ 
ing  round), 

’Twill  bring  everything  charmingly  out 
of  the  ground.” 

“  God  forbid,”  replied  Richard,  alertly, 
u  for  here 

I  buried  two  wives  without  dropping  a 
tear.”  C.  F.  E. 


GOOD  WISHES. 

An  IrislThangman,  upon  asking  a  crimi¬ 
nal  about  to  be  executed  for  the  customary 
bequest,  and  receiving  it,  exclaimed, 
“  Long  life  to  your  honour,”  and  at  the 
same  moment  let  the  drop  fall. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several  of  our  readers  have  inquired  why  we 
have  not  continued  to  give  Original  Music  as 
promised  in  the  Mirror  ;  the  fact  is,  that  the 
type-founder  who  supplied  us  with  the  beautiful 
specimen  we  gave  will  not  permit  us  to  stereo¬ 
type  from  it,  and  as  the  extensive  sale  of  the 
Mirror  renders  if  necessary  that  every  Number 
should  be  stereotyped,  we  are  unable  at  present 
to  prosecute  our  design.  If  the  present  difficulty 
can  he  obviated,  we  shall  resume  our  plan  most 
cheerfully 

Malvina  will  see  the  reason  why  we  cannot 
avail  ourselves  of  the  original  music  she  has  sent 
us.  The  moment  we  are  enabled  to  do  so  we 
shall  insert  it.  In  the  mean  time,  perhaps,  Mal¬ 
vina  will  be  pleased  to  see  a  correct  copy  of  the 
beautiful  ballad  with  which  we  have  been  fa¬ 
voured  by  the  amiable  author.  This  we  shall 
insert  in  an  early  Number. 

Clio  is  intended  for  insertion. 

We  shall  give  answers  to  our  other  correspon¬ 
dents  next  week. 


u  The  herring  loves  the  merry  moonlight ,  '  ™  ————— 

The  mackerel  loves  the  wind,  Printed  and  published  by  J.  LIMBIRD, 

But  the  oyster  loves  the  dredging  song,  143,  Strand  ( near  Somerset  House),  and  sold  by 

For  he  comes  of  gentle  kind.”  all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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Since  tlie  time  of  Thomas  a  Becket  to 
the  present  day,  England  never,  perhaps, 
had  a  more  haughty  prelate  than  arch¬ 
bishop  Laud  ;  he  was,  however,  a  man 
of  talents  and  Lis  name  occupies  an  im¬ 
portant  niche  in  the  political  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  history  of  his  country.  Our 
readers  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  pleased 
with  a  view  of  the  house  in  which  he 
was  bom,  engraved  from  a  drawing  with 
which  we  have  been  favoured  by  a  cor¬ 
respondent.  The  house  was  situated  in 
Broad-street,  Reading,  in  Berkshire,  and 
was  standing  until  within  the  last  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen  years,  when  it  was  pulled 
down  and  a  number  of  new  houses  were 
built  on  the  site  and  on  the  gardens,  to  which 
the  name  of  Laud  Place  is  very  properly 
given.  For  the  following  particulars  we 
V OL.  vn.  R 


are  indebted  to  the  same  correspondent 
who  sent  us  a  view  of  the  house  — i 
William  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  clothier 
residing  in  Broad-street,  Reading,  in  the 
county  of  Berks,  where  he  was  bom  in 
1573.  After  receiving  his  education  at 
the  free  school,  which  was  founded  out 
of  the  produce  of  a  suppressed  alms-house 
of  poor  sisters,  he  was  removed  to  St. 
John’s  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took 
his  degrees  and  became  fellow.  Being 
much  admired  for  his  extensive  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  learned  languages  he  was 
chosen  University  Reader  of  Grammar, 
and  also  obtained  considerable  prefer¬ 
ments  till  he  was  elected  master  in  1611, 
after  a  warmly  contested  election.  James 
I.  hearing  of  the  dispute  sent  for  both 
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parties  to  Titchbourne,  Hants,  but  having 
examined  the  matter  gave  his  opinion  in 
favour  of  Laud,  and  soon  after  appointed 
him  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  and  in 
1616,  promoted  him  to  the  deanery  of 
Gloucester.  In  1621,  he  was  advanced 
to  the  see  of  St.  David’s,  when  he  resigned 
the  mastership  of  the  college,  and  at  the 
coronation  of  Charles  I.  officiated  as  dean 
of  Windsor. 

In  1626,  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Bath  and  Wells  ;  made  dean  of  the  cha¬ 
pel  royal ;  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  next  year  translated  to  London.  In 
proportion  as  he  gained  the  affection  of 
his  master  he  excited  the  envy  of  church¬ 
men  and  the  nobility. 

In  1633,  he  was  appointed  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  accompanied  the  king 
to  Scotland,  where,  being  offended  with 
the  simplicity  of  their  worship,  he  pro¬ 
jected  the  scheme  of  imposing  on  that 
church  the  English  Liturgy,  which  the 
people  considered  as  little  better  than  the 
Mass  Book.  His  conduct  in  that  affair, 
with  his  cruelty  to  those  whom  he  prose¬ 
cuted  in  the  Star  Chamber,  greatly  alien¬ 
ated  the  affections  of  the  people  from 
their  king.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  his  palace  at  Lambeth  was  as¬ 
saulted  by  the  London  apprentices,  but 
he  had  previously  retired  to  Whitehall, 
and  thus  escaped  their  violence. 

In  1640,  he  was  impeached  by  the 
Commons  for  high  treason,  and  at  their 
request  the  Lords  committed  him  to  the 
Tower.  Three  years  afterwards  his  trial 
took  place,  and  his  defence  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  satisfactory,  even  by  his  de¬ 
termined  adversaries.  His  foes  had  re¬ 
solved  on  his  destruction,  and  the 
Parliament  to  conciliate  the  Scotch,  his 
bitter  foes,  passed  a  bill  of  attainder, 
which  the  Lords  were  compelled  to  con¬ 
firm  by  threats  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
and  the  clamours  of  those  who  had  im¬ 
bibed  his  opinions.  Accordingly  a  war¬ 
rant  was  made  out  for  his  execution  on 
January  10,  1644.  His  chaplain  (Dr. 
Sterne)  attended  him  to  the  scaffold ; 
where,  after  some  minutes  spent  in  prayer 
his  head  was  cut  off  at  one  blow,  in  the 
72nd  year  of  his  age. 

High  churchmen  represent  Laud  as  a 
martyr,  rigid  Dissenters  as  a  merciless 
and  inhuman  persecutor.  He  was  a  man 
of  learning  as  appears  from  his  excellent 
answer  to  Fisher  the  Jesuit.  Assiduous 
in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties,  and 
pious  in  his  private,  (witness  his  diary),  he 
is  an  example  of  the  unwarrantable  height 
to  which  the  contaminating  influence  of 
pride  and  the  infatuating  love  of  power 
can  carry  a  man  who  is  destitute  of  pru¬ 
dence  and  unacquainted  with  the  world. 


Brought  up  in  all  the  unfeeling  apathy 
of  a  collegiate  life,  he  had  imbibed  higli 
notions  of  episcopal  authority,  and  was 
so  fondly  attached  to  the  exteriors  of  reli¬ 
gion,  that  the  Papists  had  hopes  of  him  ; 
and  (as  he  himself  says)  actually  offered 
him  a  cardinal’s  hat ;  and  as  one  of  the 
judges  (Sir  J.  Whitelock),  a  man  of  ex¬ 
perience,  used  to  say,  “  Laud  was  too 
full  of  fire,  though  a  just  and  good  man, 
and  his  want  of  experience  in  state  mat¬ 
ters  and  too  much  zeal  for  church  cere¬ 
monies,  if  he  proceeded  in  the  way  he 
was  then  in,  would  set  the  nation  on 
fire.”  H.  C.  P. 


®i \)t  (SncptlopcJjfst, 

OR  CIRCLE  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 

No.  IV. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

Owing  to  an  accidental  circumstance, 
the  account  of  Gothic  architecture  was 
omitted  in  our  history  of  this  science  (see 
Mirror,  No.  CLXXXV.),  and  we  now, 
therefore,  supply  the  deficiency.  Gothic 
is  a  general  term  for  that  kind  of  archi¬ 
tecture  formerly  used  in  England  and  on 
the  continent,  but  the  ancient  buildings 
in  this  country  are  divided  into  Saxon, 
Norman,  and  Saracenic. 

The  Saxon  architecture  was  the  Ro¬ 
man  architecture  in  a  decayed  state.  The 
Saxons  having  the  Roman  buildings  con¬ 
tinually  before  their  eyes,  employed  work¬ 
men  to  build  their  edifices  in  a  similar 
manner. 

The  style  of  building  practised  through¬ 
out  Europe  was  of  this  kind,  and  so  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  used  by  the  Normans,  with 
some  trifling  alterations,  till  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Saracenic  architecture  about 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  The  character¬ 
istics  of  Saxon  architecture  are,  the  semi¬ 
circular  arch,  and  short,  thick,  massive 
columns.  It  has  no  pinnacles  or  pointed 
ornaments,  no  delineations  of  arms  nor 
statues,  except  in  relief.  The  best  spe¬ 
cimen  of  this  style  is  the  north  transept 
of  Winchester  Cathedral. 

The  Norman  architecture  differs  from 
the  Saxon  chiefly  in  its  increased  propor¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  magnitude  and  massive¬ 
ness  of  its  buildings,  arches  highly  orna¬ 
mented  with  figures  of  angels,  fruit, 
animals,  &c. ;  subjects  serious  and  ludi¬ 
crous  promiscuously  blended  together, 
walls  without  buttresses,  arches  supported 
by  solid,  clumsy  pillars,  with  a  regular 
base  and  capital ;  the  capitals  adorned 
with  carvings  of  foliage  and  animals  ;  the 
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columns  with  small  half  columns  joined 
to  them,  the  surfaces  ornamented  with 
spirals,  squares,  network,  and  figures  in 
relievo.  These  may  be  seen  in  the  mo¬ 
nastery  of  Lindisfarn  in  Holy  Island,  the 
cathedral  at  Durham,  the  ruined  choir  at 
Orford  in  Suffolk,  and  in  the  crypt  or 
under-croft  of  Canterbury  cathedral. 

Saracenic  or  Gothic  architecture  had 
numerous  and  prominent  buttresses,  lofty 
spires  and  pinnacles,  large  and  ramified 
windows,  ornamental  niches  and  canopies, 
with  sculptured  saints  and  angels,  deli¬ 
cate  lace-work,  fretted  roofs,  and  an  in¬ 
discriminate  profusion  of  ornaments. 

The  fret-work  is  so  called  from  the 
Saxon  word  frcettan ,  signifying  fishes’ 
teeth.  But  its  most  distinguishing  cha¬ 
racteristics  are  small  clustered  pillars  and 
pointed  arches,  formed  by  the  segments 
of  two  intersecting  circles.  This  style 
was  of  Arabian  origin,  introduced  into 
Europe  by  the  Crusaders,  or  those  who 
made  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  many  of  the  old 
buildings  were  pulled  down  to  give  place 
to  new  ones  on  this  model.  The  cathe¬ 
dral  of  Salisbury  was  begun  early  in  this 
reign,  and  finished  in  1258.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  productions  of  ancient  architec¬ 
ture  in  this  island,  and  is  completely  and 
truly  Gothic.  This  term,  however,  has 
been  abused ;  and  is  employed,  by  the 
ignorant,  to  designate  the  mongrel  labours 
of  common  builders. 

The  thirteenth  century  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  grand  epocha  of  Gothic 
luxuriance,  when  the  combination  of  or¬ 
nament  and  profusion  of  decoration  had 
been  extended  over  the  whole  building. 
Among  the  principal  erections  in  this  and 
the  succeeding  centuries,  may  be  reck¬ 
oned  the  nave  and  western  front  of  York 
minster  ;  the  whole  of  Lichfield  cathe¬ 
dral  ;  a  transept  of  Canterbury  cathedral ; 
our  Lady’s  chapel  at  Ely ;  Merton  and 
New  College,  Oxford ;  St.  Stephen’s 
Chapel,  Westminster,  now  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament ;  with  additions  and 
alterations  to  several  other  cathedrals. 
Henry  the  Seventh’s  chapel  at  Westmin¬ 
ster  is  particularly  worthy  of  admiration, 
from  the  wonderful  skill  exhibited  in  its 
structure.  The  use  of  stained  glass  in 
the  cathedral  windows  wras  another  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  beauty,  and  completed  that 
solemn  effect  so  necessary  to  be  preserved 
in  religious  edifices.  Foreign  artificers 
were  first  employed  to  glaze  the  monas¬ 
tery  of  Weremouth  in  647.  The  figures 
of  kings  and  prelates  were  represented  in 
painted  windows  as  well  as  in  sculpture. 
The  most  ancient  specimens  now  existing 
are  in  the  cathedrals  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  and  in  the  chapel  of  King’s  Col- 
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lege,  Cambridge.  The  eastern  window 
of  St.  George’s  Chapel,  at  Windsor,  is 
the  finest  specimen  among  our  modern  at¬ 
tempts.  At  the  western  painted  window 
in  the  church  of  Batalha,  in  Portugal,  the 
fathers  usually  assemble  in  the  choir  to 
chant  the  evening  service,  whilst  the 
myriads  of  variegated  rays  which  emanate 
from  this  beautiful  window  resemble  so 
many  beams  of  glory  playing  around 
them. 

During  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  most  of  the  exteriors  of  our 
Saxon  and  Norman  churches  were  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  Gothic,  which  completed 
the  victory  of  this  over  every  other  style 
in  the  kingdom.  From  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  no  remarkable  varia- 
tion’ean  be  discovered.  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture,  at  this  period,  had  been  at  its  height 
for  nearly  two  centuries.  When  Henry 
VIII.  began  the  reformation,  and  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  monasteries  took  place,  the 
two  universities  were  at  first  included  in 
the  general  ruin  ;  these  edifices,  however, 
sacred  to  science  as  well  as  to  religion, 
were  saved  from  that  dilapidation  which 
many  of  the  monasteries  and  cathedrals 
experienced.  The  desolating  hands  of 
those  reformers  who  succeeded  Henry 
VIII.  destroyed  many  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  specimens  of  this  style  of  architec¬ 
ture,  and  despoiled  them  of  their  most 
beautiful  ornaments.  Castellated  Gothic 
was  generally  used  in  that  age,  when  the 
feudal  system  rendered  it  necessary  that 
noblemen  should  possess  fortified  castles. 
This  style  resembles  the  original  Saxon 
and  Norman  architecture. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  better  close  our  his¬ 
tory  of  architecture  than  by  the  following 
chronological  table  of  the  periods  when 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  and 
structures  of  ancient  and  modern  times 
have  been  erected  : — 

Before  Christ. 

2247*  The  Tower  of  Babel  built  by 
Noah’s  posterity,  in  the  plains  of 
Shinah. 

17 18.  Sparta  built.- 

1575.  Pyramids  of  Egypt  built. 

1556.  Cecrops  founds  Athens. 

1546.  Scamander,  from  Crete,  founds 
Troy,  which  was  burned  by  the 
Greeks  on  the  11th  of  June,  1184, 

B.  C. 

1252.  The  city  of  Tyre  built. 

1233.  Carthage  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Tyrians. 

11/6.  Sal&mis  in  Cyprus  built  by  Teucer. 
1152.  Ascanius  builds  the  city  of  Alba 
Longa. 

1141.  The  temple  of  Ephesus  destroyed 
by  the  Amazons. 

1124.  Thebes  built  by  the  Bceotians. 
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B.  C. 

1012.  Solomon  begins  the  temple  of  Je¬ 
rusalem  :  974,  plundered  by  Sesac, 
king  of  Egypt :  580,  destroyed  by 
fire  i  515,  rebuilt :  170,  plundered 
by  Antioehus:  19,  rebuilt  by  Herod. 
a.d.  70,  Jerusalem  destroyed  :  130, 
rebuilt,  and  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Jupiter:  1023,  the  temple  plundered 
by  the  Caliph  of  Egypt  :  1031,  be¬ 
gan  to  be  rebuilt  by  Romanus :  1187, 
Jerusalem  finally  destroyed  by  Sa- 
ladin. 

992.  Solomon’s  palace  finished. 

980.  Samas  and  Utica  built. 

974.  Jerusalem  taken,  and  the  temple 
plundered  by  Sesac,  king  of  Egypt. 

809.  The  city  of  Carthage  supposed  to 
be  built  by  Dido  :  destroyed  by  P. 
Scipio,  140  :  rebuilt  by  order  of  the 
Roman  senate,  123. 

801.  Capua,  in  Campania,  built. 

753.  Rome  built:  plundered  by  Alaric, 
a.d.  410. 

732.  Syracuse  supposed  to  be  built  about 
this  time  by  a  colony  of  Corinthians 
under  Archias. 

708.  Ecbatana  built  by  Dejoees. 

707.  The  Parthians,  on  being  expelled 
from  Sparta,  build  Tarentum. 

703.  Corcyra  built  by  the  Corinthians. 

058.  Byzantium  built  about  this  time 
by  a  colony  of  Argives. 

030.  Cyrene  built  by  Battus,  who  be¬ 
gins  that  kingdom. 

549.  The  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphos, 
destroyed  by  Pisistratidae. 

539.  Marseilles  built  by  the  Phocaeans. 

493.  The  Athenians  built  the  port  of 
Piraeus. 

450.  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens 
built. 

434.  Apollo’s  temple  at  Delphos  built : 
burnt  down  302. 

351.  The  Sidonians,  being  besieged  by 
the  Persian  army,  burn  their  city. 
The  monument  of  Mausolus  erected. 

315.  Cassander  rebuilds  Thebes,  and 
founds  Cassandria. 

312.  Appian  way  to  Rome  made. 

304.  Antioch,  Edessa,  Laodicea,  &c. 
founded  by  Seleucus.  Antioch  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  king  of  Persia,  a.  d. 
540  :  rebuilt,  542.  The  city  of  An¬ 
tioch  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  580. 

291.  Seleucus  builds  and  peoples  about 
forty  new  cities  in  Asia. 

283.  The  college  and  library  of  Alex¬ 
andria  founded. 

207*  A  canal  made  by  Ptolemy  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Red  Sea. 

83.  Sylla  destroys  the  Roman  capitol : 
69  b.  c.  rebuilt :  a.  d.  80,  destroyed 
by  fire  :  it  was  again  rebuilt,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  by  lightning,  a.  d.  188. 


B.  C. 

55.  Pompey  builds  a  stone  theatre  for 
public  amusements :  destroyed  by 
fire,  a.  d.  21. 

50.  Dover  Castle  built. 

27.  The  Pantheon  at  Rome  built:  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire,  a.  d.  80. 

19.  The  aqueducts  at  Rome  construct¬ 
ed  by  Agrippa. 

10.  The  city  of  Caesarea  built  by  He¬ 
rod  :  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
A.D.  12^ 

A.  D. 

18.  Tiberius  built  by  Herod. 

50.  London  built  about  this  time  by 
the  Romans. 

56.  Rotterdam  built  about  this  time. 

70.  Jerusalem  destroyed  by  Titus. 

79.  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  destroy¬ 
ed  by  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 

80.  Titus  builds  the  hot  baths  and  am¬ 
phitheatre  at  Rome. 

114.  Trajan  erects  his  column  at  Rome. 
121.  A  wall  built  by  Adrian  between 
Carlisle  and  Newcastle. 

130.  Adrian  rebuilds  Jerusalem,  and 
erects  a  temple  to  Jupiter. 

134.  Urbicus’s  wall  built  between  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 

209.  Severus  builds  his  wall  across 
Britain. 

260.  The  temple  of  Diana  burnt. 

274.  The  temple  of  the  sun  built  at 
Rome. 

306.  London  Wall  built. 

452.  The  city  of  Venice  founded  about 
this  time. 

575.  The  first  monastery  founded  in 
Bavaria. 

604.  St.  Paul’s  church  founded  by 
Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent. 

611.  Westminster  Abbey  founded  by 
Sibert,  king  of  the  East  Saxons. 
Henry  the  Seventh’s  chapel  built  in 
1504  ;  complete  repair  of,  begun 
1810. 

644.  Cambridge  University,  or  rather  an 
academic  institution,  founded  by  Si- 
gebert,  king  of  East  Anglia  :  the 
present  University  appears  to  have 
been  founded  in  915. 

692.  Carisbrook  Castle  built :  rebuilt, 
1610. 

744.  Monastery  of  Fulda,  in  Germany, 
founded. 

762.  Bagdad  built  by  Almansor. 

829.  St.  Mark’s,  at  Venice,  built. 

886.  Alfred  founds  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

895.  The  monastery  of  Clune  founded. 
950.  Edinburgh  Castle  built. 

1078.  Tower  of  London  built. 

1120.  Kenilworth  Castle  built. 

1132.  Fountain’s  Abbey  built. 

1156.  The  city  of  Moscow  founded. 
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H7G.  London  bridge  begun;  finished 
1209. 

1309.  Bastile  at  Paris  begun  :  finished 
1383 ;  destroyed  July  14,  1789.* 

1588.  The  Rialto  at  Venice  begun : 
finished  1591. 

1002.  The  Royal  Society  established. 

1075.  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  begun  :  finish¬ 
ed  1710. 

1732.  Bank  of  England  built :  enlarged 
1771,  1783,  1789  :  part  of  the  front 
rebuilt  1824-5. 

1738 — 9.  Westminster  bridge  begun  : 
finished  1740. 

1760.  Blackfriars’ bridge  begun  ;  finish¬ 
ed  1770. 

1811.  Waterloo  bridge  begun;  finished 
and  opened  June  18,  1817- 

1814.  Southwark  (iron)  bridge  begun : 
finished  1819. 

1824.  New  London  bridge  begun. 

*  For  a  view  and  history  of  the  Bastile,  see  the 

MlRHOft,  VCl.  II. 


ELECTRICITY. 

The  study  of  Electricity  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  in  the  u  Circle  of  the 
Sciences,”  the  singular  phenomena  it  pre¬ 
sents,  and  the  numerous  and  diversified 
experiments  it  offers,  all  tend  to  merit 
observation  and  arrest  attention.  It  not 
only  affords  subject  for  speculation  to  the 
philosopher  in  his  study,  but  also  tenders 
amusement  for  the  parlour  and  drawing¬ 
room,  it  excites  the  wonder  of  the  igno¬ 
rant,  and  calls  forth  the  admiration  of  the 
studious.  With  a  single  machine  (pur¬ 
chased  at  a  trifling  expense)  almost  all 
the  principal  experiments  may  be  exhi¬ 
bited,  which  are  both  curious  and  enter¬ 
taining,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  ringing  of  bells  suspended  to  the 
conductor,  the  dancing  of  small  human 
figures  between  two  metallic  plates,  the 
exhibition  of  sparks  proceeding  from  the 
body  of  an  individual  in  an  insolated 
position  by  charging  it  with  electric  fluid, 
the  revolving  star,  luminous  letters,  &c. 
Electricity  is  not,  however,  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  merely  as  an  amusement,  and  we 
will  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers 
more  important  facts. 

With  respect  to  the  introduction  of 
electricity  as  a  science  until  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  no  notice  scarcely  seems 
to  have  been  taken  of  electrical  indica¬ 
tions.  Thales,  the  Milesian,  who  lived 
about  COO  years  before  Christ,  it  is  said, 
was  the  first  who  observed  electric  appear¬ 
ances  in  amber,  but  there  is  scarcely  any 
other  instance  on  record  of  any  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  like  kind  until  about  200  years 
ago,  when  Dr.  William  Gilbert,  an 
English  physician,  wrote  a  book  in  the 


year  1600,  which  contained  a  variety  of 
experiments  founded  on  electrical  ap¬ 
pearances.  About  the  year  1670,  Boyle 
made  electricity  his  study,  and  gave  some 
trifling  addition  to  the  science,  which  was 
further  advanced  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
u  that  man  of  mighty  mind  ”  who  made 
some  interesting  discoveries  in  this  science. 
No  great  advance  was  made  in  electricity 
until  the  accidental  discovery  of  the 
Leyden  Phial,  by  Muschenbrcck,  in  the 
year  1746,  which  arrested  the  attention 
not  only  of  philosophers,  but  also  of  the 
indigent,  who  obtained  their  daily  bread 
by  exhibiting  the  various  phenomena  of 
the  Phial  and  electric  machines ;  this 
latter  discovery  paved  the  way  for  others 
of  greater  magnitude,  aided  by  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Priestley,  Dr.  Franklin,  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  and  others  of  modern 
days,  until  at  length  electricity  occupies 
the  station  it  now  sustains,  for  chemistry 
calls  in  its  aid ;  medicine  from  it  seeks  a 
helping  hand  ;  in  meteorology  it  accounts 
for  many  a  phenomenon  ;  through  earth, 
in  air,  and  clouded  sky,  electricity  is 
now  known  to  abound  ;  by  it  the  vivid 
lightnings  flash,  and  peeling  thunders 
roll,  it  streaks  the  sky  in  northern  realms 
with  constant  streams  of  light,  known 
by  the  name  Aurora  Borealis. 

Now  black,  now  deep,  the  night  begins  to  fall, 
Drear  is  the  state  of  the  benighted  wretch 
Who  then  bewildered,  wanders  through  the 
dark. 

The  meteor  sits  !  and  shows  the  narrow  path 
That  winding  leads  through  pits  of  death,  or 
else 

Instructs  him  how  to  take  the  dangerous  ford. 

Thomson. 

Many  of  the  convulsions  of  nature 
such  as  earthquakes,  hurricanes,  and 
whirlwinds,  are  generally  accompanied  by 
electrical  phenomena — harmless  as  elec¬ 
tricity  may  be  when  in  its  equilibrium, 
yet  nothing  can  resist  its  power,  nought 
withstand  its  fury,  when  put  in  motion 
by  the  power  of  him  who  wills  and  it 
is  done. 

In  theory,  electricity  is  considered  to 
be  a  fluid  which  pervades  almost  all  sub¬ 
stances,  it  is  so  subtle  that  it  instantly 
penetrates  all  bodies  which  are  capable  of 
receiving  it,  these  are  called  conductors 
of  electricity,  but  there  are  some  sub¬ 
stances  as  glass,  wax,  silk,  &c.  which  do 
not  readily  admit  the  passage  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  these  are  named  non-conductors  ; 
when  undisturbed,  electricity  remains  in 
a  state  of  equilibrium,  and  shows  no 
signs  of  electric  phenomena,  but  when 
any  body  by  natural  or  artificial  means 
has  acquired  an  additional  quantity  of 
the  fluid,  and  is  surrounded  by  non¬ 
electrics,  it  remains  overcharged,  and  in 
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this  state  it  is  said  to  be  electrified,  and 
is  capable  of  exhibiting  appearances 
which  are  ascribed  to  the  power  of  elec¬ 
tricity  ;  first,  when  any  conductor  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  it,  it  instantly  discharges  itself 
and  returns  to  an  equilibrium,  and  if  the 
accumulated  electricity  is  in  sufficient 
quantity,  it  emits  a  spark  or  electric 
flame  while  restoring  its  equilibrium,  as 
for  instance,  in  the  charged  Leyden 
Phial,  or  the  conductor  (if  large  enough) 
attached  to  the  electrical  machine.  A 
body  when  it  has  more  than  its  natural 
share  of  electricity  is  positively  electrified, 
when  less,  negatively  electrified.  When 
a  conductor  of  electricity  is  surrounded 
by  non-electrics,  it  is  said  to  be  insulated, 
as  for  instance,  a  piece  of  metal  suspend¬ 
ed  by  a  silken  cord,  the  metal  is  a  con¬ 
ductor,  the  silk  a  non-conductor,  it  then 
has  no  connexion  with  any  electric,  metal 
on  a  glass  pedestal  is  in  a  similar  situ¬ 
ation,  glass  being  a  non-electric.  The 
method  of  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of 
electricity  is  by  friction,  when  the  sub¬ 
stance  most  prone  to  receive  electricity 
absorbs  or  accumulates  it  in  its  own 
body  from  the  various  materials  which 
may  surround  it ;  but  as  a  very  small 
quantity  of  electricity  can  be  accumulated 
in  this  vacuum  sufficient  for  experiment, 
recourse  is  had  to  a  machine  constructed 
on  the  foregoing  system  of  electrics  and 
non-electrics.  A  plate  of  glass,  or,  as 
some  prefer,  a  cylinder  of  glass,  is  made 
to  revolve  on  its  axis  (supported  by  a  non¬ 
electric,  to  enable  it  to  retain  the  electri¬ 
city  it  may  acquire)  ;  connected  with  which 
is  placed  a  conductor,  against  which  it 
revolves  ;  this  produces  a  continual  sup¬ 
ply  of  electric  fluid,  which  is  received  by 
a  conductor,  supported  also  by  a  non¬ 
electric,  which  thus  acquires  an  increased 
accumulation  of  electric  fluid ;  hence, 
upon  presenting  to  the  conductor  of  the 
machine  any  electric,  the  superabundant 
fluid  is  visibly  discharged,  emitting  a 
flame  and  crackling  noise.  Having  thus 
the  power  of  obtaining  electricity  at  plea¬ 
sure,  we  are  enabled,  by  the  discovery  of 
the  Leyden  phial,  to  accumulate  it  in  a 
still  greater  measure  by  its  means,  and 
to  give  what  is  called  the  electric  shock. 
The  formation  of  this  jar  is  very  simple?; 
the  inside  of  the  glass  being  lined  with 
tin-foil,  the  outside  coated  with  the  same 
material,  a  metallic  wire,  connected  with 
the  inside  coating,  which  is  presented 
to  the  conductor  of  the  electric  machine, 
it  becomes  charged  ;  now  by  forming  a 
communication  between  the  inside  coat 
thus  highly  electrified  and  the  outside 
negatively,  the  shock  is  given  by  re¬ 
storation  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  fluid, 
which,  in  passing  through  the  body  of 


the  person  forming  the  channel  of  the 
communication,  gives  the  sensation  of  a 
shock.  A  number  of  these  jars  united 
together  is  called  a  battery,  and  possesses 
great  electric  power  ;  any  number  of  per¬ 
sons  may  receive  the  shock  by  joining 
hands  within  the  circle  of  communication. 
Bodies,  both  positively  or  both  nega¬ 
tively  electrified,  repel  each  other  ;  but  if 
one  body  be  positive  and  the  other  nega¬ 
tive,  they  attract  each  other,  and  regain 
their  equilibrium  ;  consequently  only  the 
latter  state  of  electric  excitement  can  pro- 
3  the  shock. 

Timotheus. 


HELEN  OF  KIRKCONNELL, 

by  John  mayne,  esq. 

Author  of  the  <fc  Siller  Gunf  fyc.  <%c. 

A  correspondent  in  Scotland,  MaU 
vina ,  has  called  our  attention  to  the 
beautiful  and  pathetic  ballad  of  Helen  of 
Kirkconnell,  by  Mr.  Mayne,  which,  if 
we  mistake  not,  was  one  of  the  gems 
selected  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  to  adorn 
the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register ,  at  the 
time  he  edited  the  work.  Our  correspon¬ 
dent  has  set  the  ballad  to  music,  and  we 
should  readily  have  given  it  insertion  in 
the  Mirror  but  for  the  reasons  stated  in 
our  last,  which  preclude  us  from  doing 
more  at  present  than  inserting  the  ballad 
and  some  account  of  the  tale  on  which  it 
is  founded,  which  is  a  tradition  in  the 
South  of  Scotland,  that  a  young  lady  of 
Kirkconnell-Lee  in  Annandale,  walking 
with  her  lover,  was  murdered  by  a  dis¬ 
appointed  and  sanguinary  rival.  The 
following  is  a  correct  copy  of  Mr.  Mayne’s 
ballad  : — 

I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies. 

For,  night  and  day,  on  me  she  cries ; 

And,  like  an  angel,  to  the  skies. 

Still  seems  to  beckon  me  ! 

For  me  she  lived,  for  me  she  sigh’d. 

For  me  she  wished  to  be  a  bride  ; 

For  me,  in  life’s  sweet  morn,  she  died. 

On  fair  Kirkconnell-Lee ! 

Where  Kirtle  waters  gently  wind, 

As  Helen  on  my  arm  reclin’d, 

A  rival,  with  a  ruthless  mind. 

Took  deadly  aim  at  me  : 

My  love,  to  disappoint  the  foe, 

Rush’d  in  between  me  and  the  blow  ; 

And  now  her  corse  is  lying  low. 

On  fair  Kirkcounell-Lee  ! 

Though  Heaven  forbids  my  wrath  to  swell, 

I  curse  the  hand  by  which  she  fell — 

The  fiend  that  made  my  Heav’n  a  Hell, 

And  tore  my  love  from  me  ! 

For  if,  where  all  the  graces  shine — 

O  !  if  en  earth  there’s  aught  divine, 

My  Helen  !  all  these  charms  were  thine  — 
They  center’d  all  in  thee ! 
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All!  what  avails;  it  that,  amain, 

1  ciove  th1  assassin’s  head  in  twain  ! 

No  peace  of  mind,  my  Helen  slain. 

No  resting  place  for  me  t 
I  see  her  spirit  in  the  air — 

I  hear  the  shriek  of  wild  despair. 

When  murder  Said  her  bosom  bare, 

On  fair  Kirkcounell-Lee ! 

O !  when  I’m  sleeping  in  my  grave, 

And  o’er  my  head  the  rank  weeds  wave, 

May  He  who  life  and  spirit  gave. 

Unite  my  love  and  me  ! 

Then  from  this  world  of  doubts  and  sighs, 

My  soul  on  wings  of  peace  shall  rise  ; 

And,  joining  Helen  in  the  skies, 

Forget  Kirkconnell-Lee  ! 

Our  correspondent,  Malvina ,  has  fa¬ 
voured  us  with  the  following  additional 
particulars  respecting  the  tale  on  which 
the  above  ballad  is  founded  : — 

In  the  burying-ground  ot  Kirkconnell, 
county  of  Dumfries,  in  Scotland,  are  still 
to  be  seen  the  tomb-stones  of  fair  Helen 
and  her  favourite  lover,  Adam  Fleeming. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  the  family  of 
Kirkconnel,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the 
jealousy  of  a  lover ;  being  courted  by 
two  young  gentlemen  at  the  same  time, 
the  one  of  them  thinking  himself  slighted 
vowed  to  sacrifice  the  other  to  his  resent¬ 
ment  when  he  again  discovered  him  in 
her  company.  An  opportunity  soon  pre¬ 
sented  itself,  when  the  faithful  pair 
walking  along  the  romantic  banks  of  the 
Kirtle,  was  discovered  from  the  opposite 
bank  by  the  assassin.  Helen  perceiving 
him  lurking  among  the  bushes,  and 
dreading  the  fatal  resolution,  rushed  to 
her  lover’s  bosom  to  rescue  him  from  the 
danger,  and  thus  receiving  the  wound 
intended  for  another,  sunk  and  expired 
in  her  lover’s  arms.  He  immediately 
revenged  her  death  by  slaying  the  mur¬ 
derer.  The  inconsolable  Adam  Fleeming, 
now  sinking  under  the  pressure  of  grief, 
went  abroad,  and  served  under  the  ban¬ 
ners  of  Spain  against  the  Infidels.  The 
impression,  however,  in  that  age  of  ro¬ 
mance  and  chivalry,  when  it  was  ac¬ 
counted  honourable  permanently  to  in¬ 
dulge  the  tender  passions,  was  not  obliter¬ 
ated.  He  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
tradition  reports  that  stretching  himself 
on  the  grave  of  Helen,  he  expired,  and 
was  buried  by  her  side.  On  his  tomb¬ 
stone  are  engraved  a  cross,  and  a  sword, 
with  this  inscription,  Hie  jacet  Adarnus 
Fleeming. 

ADIEU, 

FROM  THE  ITALI4N. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

An  adieu  should  be  heard  in  a  sigh, 

If  the  tongue  pours  it  not  on  the  ear : 

If  uttered  at  all, — on  the  lips  it  should  die, 

If  written, — be  quench’d  by  a  tear. 
Norwich,  April  10,  1826.  R.  W.  I>. 


PERUVIAN  ADORATION. 

( For  the  Mirror,  j 

The  natives  of  Peru,  before  the  con¬ 
quest  of  that  country  by  the  Spaniards, 
acknowledged  one  Almighty  power, 
maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  whom  they 
called  Pacha. camac :  Pacha  signifying 
the  universe,  and  Camac  the  soul : 
Pacha-Camac ,  therefore,  signified  him 
who  animated  the  whole.  They  did  not 
see  him,  they  could  not  know  him,  but 
worshipped  him  in  their  hearts  as  the 
unseen  God.  They  dedicated  one  temple 
to  him  in  the  valley,  which  was  seen  by 
the  Spaniards  upon  their  first  arrival. 
Their  sacrifices,  offered  to  the  sun ,  were 
lambs  ;  but  they  offered  also  fowls,  corn, 
and  their  best  apparel,  which  they  burnt 
in  the  room  of  incense.  They  had  also 
their  drink  offerings,  made  of  their  maize, 
or  Indian  corn ;  and  when  they  first 
drank  after  their  meals  (for  they  never 
drank  while  eating),  they  dipped  the  tips 
of  their  fingers  into  the  cup,  and  lifting 
up  their  eyes  with  much  devotion,  gave 
the  sun  thanks  for  the  liquor,  before  they 
presumed  to  taste  it.  The  priests  of  the 
sun  that  officiated  in  the  Peruvians’  prin¬ 
cipal  city  of  Cusco,  were  of  the  blood 
royal.  Besides  the  wmrship  of  the  sun, 
they  paid  a  kind  of  adoration  to  the 
images  of  animals.  They  had  four  grand 
festivals  annually,  besides  those  they  ce¬ 
lebrated  every  moon.  The  first  great 
feast,  called  by  them  Raymi ,  was  held 
in  the  month  of  June,  immediately  after 
the  summer  solstice.  It  was  not  only 
kept  in  honour  of  the  sun,  but  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  their  first  Inca,  or  empe¬ 
ror,  Manca  Capac,  and  Coya  Mama 
Ocla,  his  wife,  whom  the  Incas  look 
upon  as  their  first  parents,  immediately 
sent  from  the  sun  to  reform  and  polish 
mankind.  At  this  festival,  the  viceroys, 
Caracas,  and  nobility  were  assembled  at 
the  capital  city  of  Cusco.  The  Inca 
officiated  at  this  festival  as  high-priest, 
for  though  there  were  other  high-priests 
of  the  royal  blood  to  whom  it  belonged 
at  ordinary  ceremonies  to  preside,  yet, 
this  being  the  chief  feast,  the  Inca  him¬ 
self  performed  that  office.  At  break  of 
day,  the  Inca,  accompanied  by  his 
brethren  and  near  relations,  drawn  up  in 
order  according  to  their  seniority,  went 
bare-footed  in  procession  to  the  market¬ 
place,  where  they  remained  attentively 
looking  towards  the  east,  in  expectation 
of  the  rising  sun.  The  glorious  orb 
having  appeared,  they  fell  down  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  him  their  God  and  Father. 
Then  great  droves  of  sheep  and  lambs 
were  brought,  out  of  which  the  priest 
chose  a  black  lamb,  and  having  killed 
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and  opened  it,  made  their  prognostics  and 
divinations  thereon,  relating  to  future 
events.  All  the  people  in  the  city  strictly 
observed  this  ceremony.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Peruvians  entertained  notions  of 
a  future  state,  for  their  priests  constantly 
declared  they  should  go  to  rest,  or  dwell 
in  a  place  of  happiness  provided  for  them 
by  their  God  and  Father,  the  Sun.,  when 
they  died- 

G.  W.  N. 

THE  VIOLET. 

There  is  a  flower. 

So  sweetly  fair. 

In  truelove’s  Bower, 

It  blossoms  there ; 

It’s  smile  of  gladness 
And  azure  ray, 

Bids  gloomy  sadness. 

Haste  far  away  f 

In  native  splendour 
And  grace  array’d, 

’Tis  like  the  tender 
And  blushing  maid ! 

Who  mildly  smiling, 

With  beauty  crown’d. 

Each  fear  beguiling, 

Breathes  peace  around  ! 

At  early  morning. 

How  sweet  to  rove, 

Where  ’tis  adorning 
The  shady  grove ! 

There  chastely  blooming. 

It  whispers,  “be 
Thou  unassuming. 

Oh  man,  like  me  !” 

James  Edwin  Stahlschmibt. 


ON  THE  NATURE  AND  PUNISH¬ 
MENT  OF  PERJURY. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Perjury,  which  is  defined  by  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Coke,  to  be  a  crime  committed  when 
a  lawful  oath  is  administered,  in  some 
judicial  proceedings,  to  a  person  ydio 
swears  wilfully ,  absolutely ,  and  falsely , 
in  a  matter  material  to  the,  issue  or  point 
in  question  ;  and  subornation  of  perjury 
is  the  offence  of  procuring  another  to  take 
such  a  false  oath,  as  constitutes  perjury 
in  the  principal. 

The  punishment  of  perjury  and  subor¬ 
nation,  at  common  law,  has  been  va¬ 
rious.  It  was,  anciently,  death ;  after¬ 
wards  banishment,  or  cutting  out  the 
tongue ;  then  forfeiture  of  goods  ;  and 
now  it  is  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  ren¬ 
dering  the  person  committing,  incapable 
of  bearing  testimony  ever  after.  But  the 
statute  5  Eliz.  c.  9,  (if  the  offender  be 
prosecuted  thereon)  inflicts  the  penalty  of 
perpetual  infamy,  and  a  fine  of  £40.  on 
the  suborner  ;  and  in  default  of  payment, 
imprisonment  for  six  months,  and  to 


stand  with  both  ears  nailed  to  the  pillory. 
Perjury  is  in  like  manner  punished  with 
six  months  imprisonment,  perpetual  in¬ 
famy,  and  a  fine  of  £20.  or  to  have  both 
ears  nailed  to  the  pillory.  But  the  pro¬ 
secution  is  usually  carried  on  for  the  of¬ 
fence  at  common  law ;  especially  as  to  the 
penalties  before  inflicted,  the  statute 
2  Geo.  II.  c.  25,  superadds  a  power,  for 
the  court  to*  order  the  offender  to  be  sent 
to  the  House  of  Correction  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  seven  years,  or  to  be  transport¬ 
ed  for  the  same  period  ;  and  makes  it 
felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  to  re¬ 
turn  or  escape  within  the  time.  Our  law, 
therefore,  on  the  subject  has  adopted 
(vide  Blackstone,  vol.  iv.  p.  137)  the 
opinion  of  Cicero,  derived  from  the  law 
of  the  twelve  tables,  44  perjurii  poena 
divina ,  exitiurn  ;  Humana,  dedecusA— 
The  divine  punishment  of  perjury  is  death, 
but  the  human  laws  prescribe  infamy. 

Blackstone,  in  treating  of  murders, 
adds,  there  was  also,  by  the  ancient  com¬ 
mon  law,  one  species  of  killing  held  to 
be  murder,  which  may  be  dubious  at  this 
day ;  as  there  hath  not  been  an  instance 
wherein  it  has  been  held  to  be  murder  for 
many  ages  past,— i.  e.  by  bearing  false 
witness  against  another,  with  an  express 
premeditated  design  to  take  away  his  life, 
so  as  the  innocent  person  be  condemned 
and  executed.  The  Gothic  law’s  were 
singular  in  this  respect,  for  they  punish¬ 
ed  in  this  case,  both  the  judge,  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  the  prosecutor.  44  They  in¬ 
flicted,”  says  this  excellent  authority,  “a 
particular  punishment  on  the  judge ;  a 
particular  punishment  on  the  witnesses, 
whose  testimony  seduced  the  judge  ;  and 
lastly,  a  more  exemplary  punishment 
on  the  prosecutor,  as  a  murderer.”  And, 
among  the  Romans,  continues  Black¬ 
stone,  the  lex  Cornelia ,  de  sicariis ,  44  the 
Cornelian  Law,  concerning  murderers,” 
punished  the  false  witness  with  death,  as 
being  guilty  of  a  species  of  assassination. 
44  And,”  says  he,  44  there  is  no  doubt 
but  this  is  equally  murder  inforo  eon - 
scientias  as  killing  with  a  sword  ;  though 
the  modern  law  (to  avoid  the  danger  of 
deterring  witnesses  from  giving  evidence 
upon  capital  prosecutions,  if  it  must  be 
at  the  peril  of  their  own  lives)  has  not 
yet  punished  it  as  such.” 

Andrews's  History  of  Great  Britain, 
however,  affords  but  too  many  proofs  of 
the  44  vile  administration  of  both  civil 
and  criminal  law,  through  the  known 
perjury  of  juries.”  *  44  The  laws.”  says 

he,  44  were  ill  executed  throughout  the 
15t,h  century.  Maintenance  (an  union 

*  Vide  Miruob,  No.  CLV.  for  some  particu¬ 
lars  relative  to  the  origin  of  juries,  &c. 
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for  sinister  purposes)  still  prevailed  ;  the 
priests  by  their  exemptions  were  set  above 
the  law  ;  sanctuaries  abounded  through¬ 
out  the  realm,  and  protected  the  vilest 
criminal,  and  the  most  dishonest  debtor  ; 
perjury  throve  and  afforded  a  living  to 
many ;  while  the  high  constable,  under 
colour  of  exercising  military  law,  was 
authorised  to  proceed  in  cases  of  treason, 
4  summarily  and  without  noise  or  form  of 
trial,’  and  if  he  wished  to  give  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  justice  to  his  proceedings,  he 
could  call  in  the  aid  of  torture  by  fire  or 
on  the  rack.” 

The  preambles  of  many  acts  recited 
the  frequent  perjuries  of  jurors  as  com¬ 
mon,  and  this  we  are  told  was  once  an 
actual  means  of  subsistence.  44  Perjury,” 
(says  a  statute,  11  Henry  VII.  c.  21.) 
“  is  much  and  customarily  within  the 
City  of  London,  among  such  persons  as 
passen  and  been  impannelled  in  issue,” 
&c. 

In  the  Dance  of  Dea!hy  translated 
from  the  French,  by  John  Lyngate, 
among  the  characters  introduced  to  adapt 
it  to  the  English  reader,  is  a  juryman 
who  has  often  been  bribed  to  give  a  false 
verdict.  This  shews  the  offence  was  not 
unusual. 

Carew,  in  his  account  of  Cornwall, 
avers,  that  it  was  common  for  attorneys 
to  charge  in  their  bills,  sums  44  pro  ami- 
citid  vice-comilis  ;” — 44  for  the  sheriff’s 
good-will,”  &c.  in  packing  juries. 

The  jurors  of  the  capital  were  pecu¬ 
liarly  abandoned.  In  1408,  Stow  records 
the  punishment  and  public  disgrace  of 
many  jurors  :  he  adds,  that  at  the  time 
of  his  writing  (the  reign  of  Elizabeth) 
their  character  continued  the  same. 
Fuller  writes,  that  it  is  a  common  pro¬ 
verb,  44  London  juries  hang  half  and  save 
half.”  Wolsey  accused  them  of  being 
capable  of  finding  u  Abel  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  Cain.”  A  statute  which 
punishes  petty  juries  for  false  verdicts, 
ordains  that  half  the  grand  jury  (when  a 
foreigner  shall  be  tried)  shall  be  strangers 
and  not  Londoners ;  and  lastly,  Ben 
Jonson  sings  in  hi3  Magnetic  Lady : — 

*  And  there  is  no  London  jury,  but  are  led 
In  evidence,  as  far  by  common  fame 
As  they  are  by  present  deposition. * 

F.  R.  Y. 


CHUNY,  THE  ELEPHANT. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Farewell,  poor  Chuny !  generous  beast,  fare¬ 
well  ! 

For  thou  wert  generous,  fond,  and  gentle  too ; 
And  many  an  apple  to  thy  den  I’ve  brought, 

And  many  a  nod  of  thanks  received  from  you. 
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I  have  seen  thy  meekness  shewn  to  man  and 
child, 

Huve  seen  the  beam  of  pleasure  light  thine 
eyes  ! 

Have  seen  thy  wond’rous  strength  with  care 
subdued, 

When  meddling  fools  have  play  'd  with  thee 
unwise. 

I  have  seen  thee  look  with  just  contempt  on 
those 

Who  dared  too  freely  on  thy  freedom  rush  : 

Have  seen  you  treat  them  with  a  proud  disdain. 

Whom  thou  (kind  creature)  could’st  to  atoms 
crush. 

Farewell,  poor  Chuny  !  hapless  beast,  farewell ! 

You  shall  not  want  one  friend  to  say  adieu  ! 

Remembrance  oft  thy  reasoning  powers  shall 
tell. 

And  many  a  pitying  thought  be  turn’d  towards 
you !  Utopia. 

ON  A  MISER. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

At  a  Sermon,  the  subject  of  which  was  “  The 

Jolly  of  preferring  Earthly  to  Heavenly 

treasure 

Unmovd  by  nature,  unsubdued  by  art. 

Vain  are  thy  words  to  mend  a  miser’s  heart. 

Not  all  the  pow’rs  the  preacher  can  employ. 

Can  raise  his  soul,  impart  a  moment’s  joy — 

•Tis  to  the  eyes  your  speech  you  must  address. 

Show  him  bright  gold — nought  else  would  he 
possess.  F. 


Jbflttt  IStographs. 

No.  XLIII. 

JOHN  TAYLOR,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  boin  at  Manchester  in 
the  year  1741,  and  retained  a  lively  im¬ 
pression  in  his  memory  of  the  appearance 
of  the  Pretender  in  that  town,  February, 
1746 ;  he  received  his  education  there, 
whence  he  entered  Brazen-nose  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  acquired  a  high  cha¬ 
racter  for  learning  and  general  knowledge, 
and  proceeded  B.  A. — M.  A.  1766 ; 
M.  B.  1769,  and  M.  D.  1780.  He  passed 
a  short  time  at  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  his  professional  studies, 
and  visited  London  and  Paris  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  attending  the  hospitals  and 
schools  of  anatomy.  When  he  had  finish¬ 
ed  his  medical  education  he  settled  at 
Reading,  where  he  resided  upwards  of 
fifty  years,  invariably  respected  for  his 
integrity,  his  benevolence,  and  the  readi¬ 
ness  with  which  he  imparted  to  the  poor 
the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  assistance. 
An  early  school  connexion  endeared  him 
to  several  eminent  men,  among  whom 
were  the  late  Lord  Alvanley,  the  Dean 
of  Christ  Church,  and  Dr.  Cyril  Jack- 
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son ;  associating  with  such  men,  Dr. 
Taylor  had  gathered  large  stores  of  anec¬ 
dote  and  information,  which  he  commu¬ 
nicated  in  a  manner  peculiarly  engaging, 
and  though  for  many  years  afflicted  with 
deafness  his  society  had  always  a  con¬ 
stant  charm. 

In  1808,  he  sustained  a  severe  loss  by 
the  death  of  his  only  child,  Lieut. -Col. 
Taylor,  who  was  rising  by  his  bravery 
and  meritorious  conduct  to  the  highest 
military  honours,  when  his  country  was 
deprived  of  his  services,  in  a  spirited 
charge  which  he  made  on  the  enemy  at 
the  battle  of  Vimiera.  He  was  M.  A.  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  in  that  Ca¬ 
thedral  (as  also  in  the  chancel  of  St. 
Mary’s  church,  Reading,)  a  handsome 
monument  has  been  erected  to  his  me¬ 
mory. 

Dr.  Taylor’s  knowledge,  in  every 
branch  of  literature,  was  accurate  and 
profound ;  in  his  character  were  united 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  an  unworldly 
simplicity,  which  was  the  surest  pledge 
for  his  blameless  integrity,  with  a  strength 
and  acuteness  which  gave  him  a  deep 
insight  into  human  nature,  and  rendered 
his  judgment  in  most  cases  invaluable. 

During  his  retirement  at  Sonning,  near 
Reading,  when  about  eighty  years  of 
age,  he  again  recurred  to  the  resources  of 
his  own  mind,  which  supplied  him  with 
constant  employment  ol  the  most  rational 
and  intellectual  kind  ;  in  reverting  to  the 
study  of  the  classics  with  youthful 
energy,  and  so  completely  had  he  pre¬ 
served  his  early  attainments,  during  more 
than  half  a  century,  devoted  to  constant 
and  active  professional  duty,  that  when¬ 
ever  he  was  embarrassed  by  any  passage 
of  difficulty,  it  was  invariably  such  as 
had  perplexed  the  most  profound  scholars. 
In  the  course  of  a  short  period  besides 
several  of  the  best  Latin  authors,  he  had 
read  through  Homer,  JEschylus,  Euri¬ 
pides,  parts  of  Xenophon,  Herodotus, 
and  was  commencing  Demosthenes,  when 
he  was  attacked  by  his  last  illness.  Nor 
did  he  neglect  to  apply  his  qualifications 
to  a  higher  pursuit,  but  diligently  studied 
the  Book  of  Salvation  in  the  original 
languages.  He  was  a  zealous  and  con¬ 
scientious  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  allowed  his  professional 
avocations  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  a  regular  attendance  at  church,  and 
the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Sacrament. 

At  the  close  of  this  long  life  (which 
took  place  in  his  eighty-fourth  year, 
May  9,  1825,  at  the  house  of  his  sister- 
in-law,  Miss  Manley,  in  Castle  Street, 
Reading,)  which  had  been  spent  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  every  public  and 
private  duty,  he  awaited  the  awful  hour 


with  firm  reliance  on  the  mercies  of  his 
God,  and  the  merits  of  his  Saviour ; 
and  though  occasionally  suffering  violent 
bodily  pain,  his  mind  retained  the  most 
perfect  composure  and  resignation.  When 
his  dissolution  drew  near,  and  his  kind 
medical  friends  were  assembled  around 
him,  he  very  distinctly  and  emphatically 
exclaimed,  “  Evdavcuria  thus  bequeath¬ 
ing  to  his  friends  the  best  of  consolations, 
the  certainty  that  his  end  was  full  of 
hope,  and  illustrating  the  great  truth  of 
religion,  that  the  only  way  to  die  in  peace 
is  to  live  in  righteousness.  u  May  me 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous ,  and  may 
our  last  end  be  like  his .” 

->  J .  R.  «T • 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  ^Journals. 

FOREIGNERS  AT  CANTON. 

A  very  singular  scene  has  lately  been 
transacted  at  Canton,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  detail.  It  has  been  furnished 
to  us  on  the  best  authority,  and  its  state¬ 
ments  may  be  relied  on. 

It  appears  that  the  foreigners  at  Canton 
having  long  had  to  complain  of  the  very 
gross  exactions  made  upon  them,  in  going 
and  coming  between  Macao  and  Canton, 
determined  to  petition  the  Viceroy  on  the 
subject ;  but  apprehending  that  the  secu¬ 
rity  merchants,  through  whom  such  pe¬ 
tition  should  be  presented,  were  interested 
in  continuing  the  exaction,  they  resolved 
to  present  the  petition  themselves.  They 
accordingly  proceeded  to  the  gate  of  Can¬ 
ton,  and  resolutely  remained  until  a  Chi¬ 
nese  officer  received  the  petition,  under 
promise  of  its  being  laid  before  the  Vice¬ 
roy.  After  eighteen  days’  delay,  no  an¬ 
swer  being  returned,  the  foreigners  deter¬ 
mined  again  to  petition,  and  on  again 
proceeding  to  the  gate,  found  it  open, 
and  rushed  in.  Seeing  a  large  conspicu¬ 
ous  regal-like  house,  they  immediately 
entered  in  a  body,  not  doubting  it  was 
the  Viceroy’s  palace.  They  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  was  a  joss-house;  but  ob¬ 
serving  a  soldier  running  out  upon  their 
storming  it,  they  conjectured  he  would 
wing  his  flight  to'  the  palace,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  they  pursued  him  until  he 
reached  a  great  house  with  many  guards 
and  other  appurtenances  of  royalty.  Here, 
however,  they  were  again  deceived  ;  they 
had  got  into  the  house  of  the  commandant 
of  the  city,  and  even  into  the  apartments 
of  the  ladies,  who,  it  may  well  be  be¬ 
lieved,  were  not  a  little  alarmed  at  the 
visit.  It  was  now  impossible  to  get  out ; 
and  here  the  party  took  their  ground,  re- 
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solutely  demanding  that  their  petition 
should  be  received ;  and  refusing,  either 
by  threats  or  entreaties,  to  leave  the  city. 
The  result  was,  that  they  carried  the  day, 
as  well  as  the  palace,  and  received  an  as¬ 
surance  from  the  security  merchants,  that 
the  chop  should  no  longer  be  levied  on 
them,  or,  if,  demanded  by  the  Hoppo, 
should  be  paid  by  the  security  merchants  ! 
The  party  then  offered,  like  well-bred 
Europeans,  to  apologize  to  the  comman¬ 
dant  for  their  unmannerly  intrusion  into 
his  house,  an  offer  gladly  accepted  of ; 
and  when  brought  out  to  be  conducted 
beyond  the  city  gate,  the  farce  of  looking 
mightily  big  was  played  off  by  the  Man¬ 
darins  quite  in  the  Chinese  style,  the  most 
pompous  language  and  most  angry  gesti¬ 
culations  affected,  and  one  of  the  fo¬ 
reigners  suddenly  subjected  to  the  speak¬ 
er’s  hand  being  drawn  across  his  neck,  to 
signify,  if  found  there  again,  they  would 
lose  their  heads  ;  an  indignity  which  the 
foreigners  took  in  good  part,  and  in  per¬ 
fect  keeping  with  the  whole  picture, 
passed  on  to  the  first  linguist,  in  a  style 
of  excellent  effect  and  humour.  So  ended 
this  strange  affair.  —  Cal.  John  Bull , 
Oct.  12. 

Later  accounts  from  Canton,  via  Sin¬ 
gapore,  state  that  a  celestial  edict  had 
been  published,  granting  permission  to 
foreigners  to  go  between  Canton  and 
Macao  in  fast  boats,  on  the  payment  of 
sixty  dollars  for  each  chop.  This  is  about 
one-fourth  of  the  sum  formerly  exacted 
for  chops,  and  is  considered  a  special 
mark  of  favour  granted  to  the  Fang 
Quys( stranger  devils) — Asiatic  Journal. 


CHINESE  JESTS. 

Twice  as  much  in  the  right. — A  cor¬ 
rupt  magistrate  had  the  two  parties  con¬ 
cerned  in  an  action  up  before  him  to  be 
examined.  The  plaintiff  presently  gave 
him  a  hint  of  fifty  pieces  of  money 
forthcoming  in  case  the  award  was  in  his 
favour.  The  defendant,  who  had  his 
eyes  about  him,  had  quick  intelligence  of 
what  was  going  on,  and  doubled  the  bait. 
The  magistrate  soon  determined  the 
cause,  and,  without  inquiring  into  parti¬ 
culars,  orders  the  plaintiff  a  bambooing. 
The  plaintiff’  disconcerted,  holding  up 
his  hand  and  making  the  sign  of  five 
with  his  fingers,  reproachfully  exclaims, 
44  Please  your  honour,  ’tis  I  that  am  in 
the  right!” — 44  How?  you  in  the  right, 
you  worthless  fellow  !  Why  the  defen¬ 
dant  (replies  the  magistrate,  holding  up 
both  his  hands  and  doubling  the  sign)  is 
twice  as  much  in  the  right  as  you.” 

His  chimney  never  smokes — A  miserly 
man,  in  a  distant  province,  had  oblations 


to  offbr.  He  sends  for  a  tao-tsu  to  offi¬ 
ciate  and  invoke  the  spirits  to  partake  of 
the  offerings.  The  tao-tsu  performs  the 
ceremonies,  and  invokes  the  guardian- 
spirits  of  the  metropolis.  44  Why  do  you 
address  such  distant  spirits  ?”  says  the 
master.  44  Oh,”  replies  the  tao-tsu ,  44  all 
the  neighbouring  ones  know  your  dispo¬ 
sition  too  well ;  ’tis  in  vain  to  invite  them  : 
tell  them  there  is  a  feast  got  ready  for 
them  at  your  house,  and  they’ll  never 
believe  it; — they  would  not  stir  a  foot.” 

Dead  for  fifty  ;  half  dead  for  twenty  - 

five _ A  rich  man  proposed  to  a  covetous 

greedy  wretch  to  make  him  a  present  of 
fifty  pounds,  if  he  would  let  him  beat 
him  to  death.  The  miser  mused  upon  it 
for  a  long  while  ;  at  last  raising  his  head, 

44  No,”  says  he  ;  44  give  me  twenty-five 
pounds,  and  beat  me  till  I’m  half  dead. 
What  do  you  say  ?” 

Don't  pierce  the  skins — A  covetous 
man  was  travelling  one  day  with  his  son, 
when  a  tiger  sprang  at  them  and  carried 
off  the  father.  The  son  seizes  his  bow, 
and  levels  a  shaft  full  at  the  tiger’s  side. 
The  father,  twisting  back  out  of  the 
tiger’s  mouth,  and  already  at  a  distance, 
bawls  out,  44  Son,  son  use  a  capt  arrow. 
Don’t  make  a  hole  in  his  skin ; — who’ll 
buy  it  if  you  do  ?” 

Wants  my  Wife. — A  doctor  doctored 
a  child  dead.  The  father  was  for  com¬ 
plaining  to  the  magistrate,  and  claimed 
the  doctor’s  young  son  to  make  it  good. 
Another  day  he  doctored  a  domestic  dead. 
The  doctor  had  bjit  one  domestic ; — he 
must  go  to  make  it  up.  At  night  a  ser¬ 
vant  came  knocking  at  the  doctor’s  door. 
44  Sir,  sir,  my  mistress  is  in  labour  and 
in  great  pain ;  you  are  requested  to  go 
over.” — 44  Now,  is  not  this  too  bad  ?” 
says  the  doctor,  turning  to  his  wife ; 
44  I’ll  be  hanged  if  the  husband  has  not 
taken  a  fancy  to  you,  my  dear.” 

A  teacher  was  in  the  habit  of  sleeping 
in  the  day-time,  but  would  not  suffer 
his  pupil  to  nod  for  a  moment.  One  day 
the  pupil  accosted  him  after  his  nap,  in  a 
complaining  tone,  and  begged  to  know 
why  he  might  not  sleep  too.  44  Boy  I” 
says  the  tutor,  44  in  my  sleep,  I  dream  of 
Cheu-kung ,  and  have  converse  with 
him !”  The  next  morning  the  pupil 
takes  pattern  by  his  master.  The  mas¬ 
ter,  giving  him  a  rap  and  rousing  him, 
exclaims,  44  For  shame  !  how  can  you 
do  so  ?”  Says  the  pupil,  44  /  too  have 
been  seeing  Cheu-kung .” — 44  And  what 
did  Cheu-kung  say  to  you  ?” — >4  Cheu- 
kung  ,”  replies  the  pupil,  44  tells  me  that 
yesterday  he  had  no  communication  what¬ 
ever  with  my  reverend  master.” 
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A  fagot-man,  carrying  a  load,  by  ac¬ 
cident  brushed  against  a  doctor.  The 
doctor  was  very  angry,  and  was  going  to 
beat  him  with  his  fist.  44  Pray  don’t  use 
your  precious  hand,  good  sir  ; — kick  me 
and  welcome.”  The  standers-by  asked 
what  he  meant.  Says  the  woodman, 
44  Kick  me  with  his  foot  and  I  shall  re¬ 
cover  :  once  come  under  his  hands,  and 
’tis  all  over  with  me.” 

A  careless  barber,  trimming  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  ears,  put  him  to  great  pain  and 
uneasiness.  44  Are  you  trimming  my  left 
ear  now  ?”  says  the  man.  44  No,  sir, 
not  till  I’ve  done  the  right.”  44  Oh  ! 
only  I  thought  by  what  I  felt  that  you 
were  passing  through  to  the  left  ear  with¬ 
out  going  round.” 

A  miserly  man  would  not  go  to  the 
expense  of  muskito-curtains.  In  the 
summer  the  gnats  were  very  troublesome. 
He  borrowed  an  old  mask  of  a  neighbour, 
and  clapt  it  on  his  face  at  night.  The 
gnats  coming,  could  not  get  their  suckers 
in.  Ho  !  quoth  one  of  them,  he  has  got 
a  new  face  !  Ay,  says  another,  he  may 
well  be  ashamed  of  his  meanness !  I 
don’t  wonder  at  his  changing  counte¬ 
nance. 

A  military  officer,  after  long  exercis¬ 
ing  his  troops,  led  them  into  action  ;  and 
was  on  the  point  of  being  routed,  when 
one  of  the  war-spirits  descended  with  a 
celestial  squadron,  and,  turning  the  for¬ 
tune  of  the  field,  insured  him  a  splendid 
victory.  The  officer,  prostrating  himself 
to  return  thanks,  begged  to  know  how  he 
was  to  address  the  Genius.  The  Genius 
replied,  44  I  am  the  Spirit  of  the  Bull's 
Eye , — I  preside  over  the  archer’s  mark.” 
The  officer,  in  humble  astonishment,  re¬ 
quested  to  know  what  action  of  his  had 
merited  him  this  good  fortune,  as  he 
should  never  have  dared  to  think  himself 
worthy  of  troubling  so  sacred  a  spirit  to 
interfere  in  his  behalf.  44  Why,”  says 
the  Genius,  44  during  all  the  time  you 
were  in  the  exercise-ground  practising  at 
the  mark,  I  was  sitting  in  the  centre  of  it 
watching  you  ;  and  you  did  not  once  put 
me  in  danger  of  being  struck  by  your  ar¬ 
rows — you  shot  them  all  wide  enough  of 
me.  For  this  tender  care  of  my  person  I 
feel  grateful.” — New  Monthly  May. 


PASTIME  IN  PASSION  WEEK. 

“  An  obvious  rod,  a  twist  of  hair, 

With  hook  hid  in  an  insect,  are 
Engines  of  sport - 

I  am  an  humble  comedian,  whose  sole 
dependance  is  upon  engagements,  which 
last  all  the  year  round,  at  the  metropo¬ 
litan  theatres ;  therefore,  I  have  no  cer¬ 


tainty  of  a  holiday  to  get  out  of  town 
excepting  once  a  year,  and  that  is  during 
Passion,  week.  I  always  look  forward  to 
that  week  with  a  mixture  of  anxiety  and 
delight,  for  it  is  then,  and  only  then,  I 
roam  at  will,  leaving  wife  and  chicks  at 
home,  whilst  I  catch  fish. 

I  do  not  knowT  what  first  made  me  so 
fond  of  fishing,  unless  it  were  that  my 
vanity  was  gratified  by  the  applause  once 
bestowed  on  my  performance  of  Major 
Sturgeon  ;  but  I  well  remember  sixteen 
successive  Good  Fridays  have  found  me 
by  the  water’s  side  on  a  bank,  some  miles 
from  town,  with  a  rod  and  line — a  worm 
at  one  end  and  a  fool  at  the  other,  as 
Johnson  has  it. 

My  tackle  has  been  prepared  this  fort¬ 
night,  and  everything  is  in  readiness  for 
my  approaching  holiday,  but  my  clean 
shirt,  (which  my  wife  says  I  cannot  yet 
have),  and  I  live  only  in  the  eager  hope 
that  I  may  enjoy  my  coming  week’s 
sport,  and  the  renewal  of  my  six  nights’ 
salary  on  my  return. 

It  was  on  the  Sunday  before  Easter, 
last  year,  that  I,  with  Nibble,  Bob  Bai- 
tem,  and  Isaac  Walton,  who,  by  the  bye, 
travelled  in  my  great  coat  pocket,  started 
all  together  on  the  top  of  the  coach  for 
Hampshire.  During  our  journey  there 
was  a  perpetual  drizzle,  which  reached 
our  skins  before  we  got  to  Hounslow. 
A  fine  day  for  fishing,  we  observed  to 
each  other.  44  Ay,  but  a  bad  one  for 
travelling,”  quoth  a  musty  old  fellow ; 
but  what  was  it  to  us  how  hard  it  rained 
upon  our  bodies,  whilst  our  minds  were 
in  the  water  ? 

We  arrived  at  our  destination,  which 
was  a  small  public  house,  near  the  stream, 
without  an  accident  or  adventure,  except¬ 
ing  the  top  of  the  tin  box  coming  off  in 
Bob  Baitem’s  pocket,  and  the  gentles 
getting  mixed  with  some  sandwiches  he 
had  brought  for  his  luncheon — but  what 
of  that  ? 

Monday  morning  found  us  at  the  wa¬ 
ter’s  side,  eager,  anxious,  and  determined 
— yet  doomed  to  be  disappointed — for 
the  sun,  which  yesterday  hid  his  golden 
face,  now  beamed  upon  us  with  a  double 
splendour. 

The  Spanish  writer  Valdesso  says, 
that  44  rivers  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
watery  element  were  made  for  wise  men 
to  contemplate,”  and  it  was  fortunate  it 
was  so,  as  contemplation  was  our  only 
amusement,  for  not  a  bite  could  we  get ; 
yet  still  our  faith  and  hope  weie  strong, 
and  our  patience  unexhausted  by  break¬ 
fast  time.  A  brace  of  trout,  caught  by 
a  little  boy  before  we  were  out  of  bed, 
and  brought  in  nicely  fried,  proved  a 
great  treat,  and  an  additional  inducement 
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for  us  to  resume  our  sport,  which  we  did 
with  better  success.  I  tried  a  fly  I  had 
made  on  purpose — it  was  a  stone  fly — 
the  body  of  black  wool,  made  yellow 
under  the  wings  and  tail,  and  so  made 
with  the  feathers  of  the  drake — such  a 
fly  as  no  sensible  fish  could  resist,  and 
the  very  one  which  was  to  bring  to  our 
eyesight  a  trout  of  two  pounds  weight  at 
least.  I  had  a  rise,  hooked  my  fish,  and 
was  happy.  I  played  him  with  skill  not 
to  be  surpassed,  and  roared  lustily  for 
Will  Nibble  to  bring  the  landing-net; 
but  he,  the  chub-headed  fellow,  had  left 
it  in  the  coach.  What  was  to  be  done 
—  how  bring  my  fish  to  land  ?  Will  vo¬ 
lunteered  his  services ;  so  laying  down 
flat  on  the  bank  he  endeavoured  to  reach 
the  prey ;  but  owing  to  some  misma¬ 
nagement,  or  being  too  eager,  he  was 
overbalanced,  and  fell  headlong  into  the 
stream,  which  wa3  just  there  about  six 
feet  in  depth.  Will  is  a  little  man,  who 
cannot  swim ;  my  friendship  called  upon 
me  to  assist  him,  yet  I  liked  not  to  lose 
my  fish — how  to  accomplish  both  requir¬ 
ed  a  moment’s  consideration,  during 
which  time  poor  Will  stood  a  chance  of 
being  drowned  ;  but  at  length  humanity 
overcame  all  selfish  feeling,  and  I  let  my 
fish  have  the  opportunity  to  escape, 
whilst  I  tendered  my  friend  the  but- end 
of  my  rod,  which  he  grasped  convul¬ 
sively,  and  was  dragged  to  dry  ground, 
much  exhausted  and  nearly  insensible. 

A  little  rolling  on  the  grass,  and  a 
dram  of  brandy,  had  the  wished-for 
effect ;  but  he  would  have  been  under 
the  necessity  of  laying  in  bed  until  his 
clothes  were  dried,  had  not  our  host  at 
the  public-house  accommodated  him  with 
an  ostler’s  fustian  jacket,  and  continua¬ 
tions. 

Having  caught  a  brace  of  trout,  Will 
and  I  returned  about  three  to  dinner,  in¬ 
tending  to  take  advantage  of  the  evening 
and  the  favourable  change  in  the  wind, 
for  as  Isaac  Walton  used  to  say, — 

“  When  the  wind  is  south 

It  blows  your  bait  in  a  fish's  mouth.” 

We  waited  an  hour  for  our  friend  Bob, 
who  did  not  appear ;  so  we  finished  a 
hasty  meal,  and  were  about  to  set  forth 
to  renew  our  deadly  recreation,  when  to 
our  surprise  in  he  came,  puffing,  blow¬ 
ing,  and  covered  with  mud — his  rod  was 
broken  and  his  line  was  gone.  As  Bob 
was  choleric,  and  this  was  enough  to  vex 
the  most  patient  angler  that  ever  existed, 
we  forbore  touching  upon  the  point  until 
he  had  finished  his  dinner,  when  a  glass 
of  warm  punch  restored  him  to  his  good 
humour,  and  he  told  us  as  follows  : — 

“  I  was  walking,”  said  he,  u  along 


the  bank,  throwing  my  fly  with  that  skil* 
in  which  you  know  I  am  unrivalled, 
when  I  perceived  a  small  boat  fastened, 
as  I  supposed,  to  the  shore.  I  went  into 
her,  and  had  a  cast,  then  a  second,  when 
despairing  of  success,  I  determined  to 
quit  her;  but  judge  my  astonishment, 
on  finding  myself  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  travelling  downwards  at  the  rate 
of  three  or  four  miles  an  hour,  without 
a  pole,  oars,  or  any  one  necessary  ap¬ 
pendage  for  regaining  the  bank.  I  hal¬ 
loed  until  I  was  hoarse,  but  could  get  no 
assistance,  so  set  myself  down  quietly, 
and  with  that  characteristic  firmness  you 
know  I  possess,  awaited  my  fate,  com¬ 
mitted  as  I  was  to  the  mercy  of  the  wind 
and  current.  I  travelled  in  this  unenvi¬ 
able  situation  about  two  hours,  as  near  as 
I  could  guess,  when  the  boat  took  the 
ground  about  seven  feet  from  the  river’s 
side.  As  I  had  no  means  of  moving  her, 

I  resolved  upon  a  desperate  jump,  and 
for  that  purpose  employed  the  thick  part 
of  my  rod ;  but  it  was  too  weak  to  bear 
my  weight — it  snapped  in  the  middle,  as 
you  perceive,  and  plump  I  fell  in  the 
mud.  After  much  scrambling  I  got  to 
shore,  and  wiping  my  clothes  with  some 
grass,  made  the  best  of  my  way  home  in 
the  pickle  you  see.”  “  Why,  Bob,” 
quoth  I,  “  did  you  not  make  use  of  your 
fishing-rod  to  push  the  boat  to  the  bank 
at  first.”  “  Gad,  that’s  true,”  replied 
he,  “  but  I  never  thought  of  that.” 

After  a  morning  of  so  much  misfor¬ 
tune,  I  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  my  two 
friends  to  join  me  in  taking  advantage  of 
the  fine  evening  to  make  a  good  finish  of 
the  day ;  but  they  were  satisfied  for 
once,  and  would  not  move.  Bob  swore 
that  it  rained  as  hard  it  could  pour,  al¬ 
though  he  would  not  get  up  to  look  ; 
whilst  Will,  pretending  to  shiver  with 
cold,  crept  close  to  the  fire,  and  proposed 
a  game  at  cribbage.  There  was  no  al¬ 
ternative,  so  to  cribbage  we  went  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  when  some  hot  fish  for 
supper,  and  a  second  tumbler  of  punch 
sent  us  in  peace  to  our  beds.  1  had 
made  an  inward  resolution  to  be  at  my 
post,  and  try  for  a  jack  at  morning  dawn  ; 
and  wished  to  be  thus  early  as  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  be  seen  after  such  a  fish 
in  the  month  of  March ;  and  for  that 
purpose  I  had  bribed  a  country -fellow  to 
bring  me  some  minnows  over  night,  and 
feasted  my  eyes  upon  them  until  I 
fancied  every  one  would  produce  a  mag¬ 
nificent  fish.  Leaving  my  brother  an¬ 
glers  in  bed,  I  stole  forth,  and  arrived  in 
the  garden  just  in  time  to  see  a  large  tom 
cat  making  an  end  of  his  breakfast  and 
my  minnows,  which  he  had  invaded  and 
destroyed  by  oversetting  the  kettle.  To 
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such  luke-warm  fishermen  as  my  compa¬ 
nions  this  would  have  been  an  excellent 
excuse  for  returning  to  bed,  and  laying 
there  until  breakfast  time,  through  sheer 
vexation — but  to  me,  a  once-a-year  man, 
who  had  known  the  use  of  a  rod  almost 
before  I  went  to  school,  it  merely  proved 
a  double  inducement  to  make  up  for  my 
want  of  care  in  not  properly  securing  my 
bait.  I  continued  to  fish  and  grumble, 
without  success,  until  I  was  joined  by  my 
friends. 

Affairs  went  on  more  smoothly  and 
pleasantly  after  thi3,  for  the  trouts  took 
it  into  their  heads  to  bite,  which  was  the 
very  best  way  to  put  us  all  three  in  good 
humour  with  ourselves.  It  would  tire 
the  patience  of  even  an  angler  to  have  to 
read  a  detail  of  each  day’s  occupation, 
therefore  I  shall  only  say,  we  remained 
happy  and  contented,  and  returned  to 
town  on  the  Saturday,  accompanied  by 
the  fish  of  Good  Friday’s  catching,  pack¬ 
ed  up  in  a  basket,  to  the  great  joy  of  our 
wives  and  families,  who,  not  knowing 
our  skill  in  the  art  of  angling,  or  being 
ignorant  of  the  different  species,  always 
call  the  product  of  the  sport  gold  and 
silver  fish.  By  the  curl  of  the  lip  and 
the  trick  of  the  eye,  I  have  often  been  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  this  mistake  is  not 
altogether  the  effect  of  ignorance. — Eu¬ 
ropean  Magazine. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  ACTORS. 
The  world  has  hitherto  so  little  troubled 
its  head  with  the  points  of  doctrine  held 
by  a  community,  which  contributes  in 
other  ways  so  largely  to  its  amusement, 
that,  before  the  late  mischance  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  tragic  actor,  it  scarce  condescended 
to  look  into  the  practice  of  any  individual 
player,  much  less  to  inquire  into  the 
hidden  and  abscondite  springs  of  his  ac¬ 
tions.  Indeed  it  is  with  some  violence 
to  the  imagination  that  we  conceive  of  an 
actor  as  belonging  to  the  relations  of  pri¬ 
vate  life,  so  closely  do  we  identify  these 
persons  in  our  mind  with  the  characters 
which  they  assume  upon  the  stage.  How 
oddly  does  it  sound,  when  we  are  told 
that  the  late  Miss  Pope,  for  instance — 
that  is  to  say,  in  our  notion  of  her,  Mrs. 
Candour- — was  a  good  daughter,  an  affec¬ 
tionate  sister,  and  exemplary  in  all  the 
parts  of  domestic  life  !  With  still  greater 
difficulty  can  we  carry  our  notions  to 
church,  and  conceive  of  Liston,  kneeling 
upon  a  hassock ;  or  Munden  uttering  a 
pipus  ejaculation,  44  making  mouths  at 
the  invisible  event.”  But  the  times  are 
fast  improving;  and,  if  the  process  of 
sanctity  begun  under  the  happy  auspices 
of  the  present  licenser  go  on  to  its  com¬ 


pletion,  it  will  be  as  necessary"  for  a  come¬ 
dian  to  give  an  account  of  his  faith,  as  of 
his  conduct.  Fawcett  must  study  the 
five  points  ;  and  Dicky  Suett,  if  he  were 
alive,  would  have  had  to  rub  up  his  cate¬ 
chism.  Already  the  effects  of  it  begin  to 
appear.  A  celebrated  performer  has 
thought  fit  to  oblige  the  world  with  a  con¬ 
fession  of  his  faith  ;  or,  Bn— ’s  Relt- 
gio  Dramatici.  This  gentleman,  in 
his  laudable  attempt  to  shift  from  his  per¬ 
son  the  obloquy  of  Judaism,  with  the 
forwardness  of  a  new  convert,  in  trying 
to  prove  too  much,  has,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  proved  too  little.  A  simple  decla¬ 
ration  of  his  Christianity  was  sufficient ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  his  apology  has  not  a 
word  about  it.  We  are  left  to  gather  it 
from  some  expressions  which  imply  that 
he  is  a  Protestant ;  but  we  did  not  wish 
to  inquire  into  the  niceties  of  his  ortho¬ 
doxy.  To  his  friends  of  the  old  persua¬ 
sion  the  distinction  was  impertinent ;  for 
what  cares  Rabbi  Ben  Kimchi  for  the 
differences  which  have  split  oht  novelty  ? 
To  the  great  body  of  Christians  that  hold 
the  Pope’s  supremacy — that  is  to  say,  to 
the  major  part  of  the  Christian  world — - 
his  religion  will  appear  as  much  to  seek 
as  ever.  But  perhaps  he  conceived  that 
all  Christians  are  Protestants,  as  children 
and  the  common  people  call  all  that  are 
not  animals,  Christians.  The  mistake 
was  not  very  considerable  in  so  young  a 
proselyte  ;  or  he  might  think  the  general 
(as  logicians  speak)  involved  in  the  parti¬ 
cular.  All  Protestants  are  Christians ; 
but  I  am  a  Protestant ;  ergo ,  &c.  as  if  a 
marmoset,  contending  to  be  a  man,  over¬ 
leaping  that  term  as  too  generic  and  vul¬ 
gar,  should  at  once  roundly  proclaim  him¬ 
self  to  be  a  gentleman.  The  argument 
would  be,  as  we  say,  ex  abundanti.  From 
whichever  cause  this  excessus  in  terminis 
proceeded,  we  can  do  no  less  than  congra¬ 
tulate  the  general  state  of  Christendom 
upon  the  accession  of  so  extraordinary  a 
convert.  Who  was  the  happy  instrument 
of  the  conversion,  we  are  yet  to  learn  ;  it 
comes  nearest  to  the  attempt  of  the  late 
pious  Doctor  Watts  to  christianize  the 
Psalms  of  the  Old  Testament.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  old  Hebrew  raciness  is  lost 
in  the  transfusion  ;  but  much  of  its  aspe¬ 
rity  is  softened  and  pared  down  in  the 
adaptation.  The  appearance  of  so  singu¬ 
lar  a  treatise  at  this  conjuncture  has  set 
us  upon  an  inquiry  into  the  present  state 
of  religion  upon  the  stage  generally.  By 
the  favour  of  the  churchwardens  of  Saint 
Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  and  Saint  Paul’s, 
Covent- Garden,  who  have  very  readily, 
and  with  great  kindness,  assisted  our  pur¬ 
suit,  we  are  enabled  to  lay  before  the 
public  the  following  particulars : — Strictly 
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speaking,  neither  of  the  two  great  bodies 
is  collectively  a  religious  institution.  We 
had  expected  to  have  found  a  chaplain 
among  them,  as  at  Saint  Stephen’s,  and 
other  court  establishments ;  and  were  the 
more  surprised  at  the  omission,  as  the 
last  Mr.  Bengough  at  the  one  house,  and 
Mr.  Powell  at  the  other,  from  a  gravity 
of  speech  and  demeanour,  and  the  habit 
of  wearing  black  at  their  first  appearances 
in  the  beginning  of  fifth,  or  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  fourth  acts ,  so  eminently  pointed 
out  their  qualifications  for  such  office. 
These  corporations,  then,  being  not  pro¬ 
perly  congregational,  we  must  seek  the 
solution  of  our  question  in  the  tastes,  at¬ 
tainments,  accidental  breeding,  and  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  individual  members  of  them. 
As  we  were  prepared  to  expect,  a  majority 
at  both  houses  adhere  to  the  religion  of 
the  church  established,  only  at  one  of 
them  a  pretty  strong  leaven  of  Catholicism 
is  suspected  ;  which,  considering  the  no¬ 
torious  education  of  the  manager  at  a 
foreign  seminary,  is  not  so  much  to  be 
wondered  at.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as 

to  report  that  Mr.  T - y,  in  particular, 

belongs  to  an  order  lately  restored  on  the 
continent.  We  can  contradict  this  ;  that 
gentleman  is  a  member  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  and  his  name  is  to  be  found, 
much  to  his  honour,  in  the  list  of  Sece- 
ders  from  the  congregation  of  Mr.  Fletcher. 
While  the  generality,  as  we  have  said, 
are  content  to  jog  on  in  the  safe  trammels 
of  national  orthodoxy,  symptoms  of  a  sec¬ 
tarian  spirit  have  broken  out  in  quarters 
where  we  should  least  have  looked  for  it. 
Some  of  the  ladies  at  both  houses  are  deep 

in  controverted  points.  Miss  F - e, 

we  are  credibly  informed,  is  a  sub ,  and 
Madame  V - a  swpra-lapsarian. 

Mr.  Pope  is  the  last  of  the  exploded 
sect  of  the  Ranters.  Mr.  Sinclair  has 
joined  the  Shakers.  Mr.  Grimaldi,  sen. 
after  being  long  a  Jumper,  has  lately 
fallen  into  some  whimsical  theories  re¬ 
specting  the  Fall  of  Man  ;  which  he  un¬ 
derstands,  not  of  an  allegorical,  but  a  real 
tumble ,  by  which  the  whole  body  of  hu¬ 
manity  became,  as  it  were,  lame  to  the 
performance  of  good  works.  Pride  he 
will  have  to  be — nothing  but  a  stiff  neck  ; 
irresolution — the  nerves  shaken  ;  an  in¬ 
clination  to  sinister  paths — crookedness  of 
the  joints  ;  spiritual  deadness — a  para¬ 
lysis  :  want  of  charity — a  contraction  in 
the  fingers  ;  despising  of  government — a 
broken  head  ;  the  plaster — a  sermon  ; 
the  lint  to  bind  it  up — the  text ;  the  pro¬ 
bers — the  preachers  ;  a  pair  of  crutches — 
the  old  and  new  law  ;  a  bandage — reli¬ 
gious  obligation :  a  fanciful  mode  of  il¬ 
lustration  derived  from  the  accidents  and 
habits  of  his  past  calling  spiritualised , 
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rather  than  from  any  accurate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Hebrew  text,  in  which  re¬ 
port  speaks  him  but  a  raw  scholar. — Mr. 
Elliston,  from  all  that  we  can  learn,  has 
his  religion  yet  to  choose,  though  some 
think  him  a  Mugletonian. 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 
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ECCENTRIC  WILL. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  29th 
Codicil  to  the  Will  of  Lieut.-Col.  Thos. 
Nash,  dated  1803  : — 

u  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  mayor, 
senior  alderman,  and  town-clerk,  of 
Bath,  £50.  per  year,  long  annuities,  for 
the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  set  of 
ringers  of  the  abbey  church,  on  condition 
of  their  ringing  on  the  whole  peal  of 
bells,  with  clappers  muffled,  various 
solemn  and  doleful  changes,  allowing 
proper  intervals,  from  eight  o’clock  in 
the  morning  ’till  eight  o’clock  at  night, 
on  the  anniversary  of  my  wedding-day , 
and  also  that  they  ring  bob  major  and 
merry  mirthful  peals  in  commemoration 
of  my  happy  release  from  domestic 
tyranny  and  wretchedness.  1  further 
will  and  direct  that  the  aforesaid  ringers 
do  enter  upon  office  the  very  next  day 
following  after  my  interment,  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  £25.  one  half  year’s  dividend  for 
so  doing.” 


LEVEE  OF  THE  KING  OF  THE 
NETHERLANDS. 

The  king  of  the  Netherlands  seems  the 
most  unostentatious  of  all  the  European 
sovereigns,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  a  levee  held  by  his 
majesty  on  the  5th  inst.  Whether  such  a 
free  and  easy  sort  of  hobnobbing  between 
sovereign  and  subject  is  calculated  to  add 
to  the  dignity  of  the  one  or  increase  the 
loyalty  of  the  other,  is  a  point  we  will 
not  undertake  to  settle,  but  give  the  ac¬ 
count  as  we  find  it  in  the  Brussels 
Papers : — 

“  Brussels ,  April  6. 

<c  His  majesty’s  levee,  yesterday,  was 
perhaps  the  most  numerous  ever  seen  : 
persons  of  all  ranks  were  present.  There 
were  no  porters,  no  guards,  no  janissaries 
of  any  kind,  and  no  etiquette.  Without 
any  previous  application,  without  form¬ 
alities  of  any  kind,  people  present  them¬ 
selves,  inscribe  their  names,  and  are  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  anti-chamber,  where 
whoever  pleases  sits  down,  while  he  may 
see  his  king  standing  in  the  next  apart¬ 
ment,  receiving,  with  an  affability  which 
may  truly  be  called  paternal,  whoever  is 
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presented  to  him  in  his  turn,  according 
to  the  list. 

“  Foreigners  who  are  accustomed  to 
enter  royal  residences,  only  through  a 
forest  of  bayonets,  carbines,  or  halberds, 
and  after  having  gone  through  a  number 
of  formalities  which  are  always  trouble¬ 
some  and  often  ridiculous,  cannot  believe 
their  own  eyes.  It  may  be  said,  without 
exaggeration,  that  it  is  more  easy  to  enter 
the  abode  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands 
and  to  be  received  there  as  one  might  be 
by  a  good  father,  than  it  is  in  some  coun¬ 
tries,  not  far  off,  to  approach  a  petty 
clerk,  who  will  often  affect  the  most  un- 
supportable  arrogance  and  the  most  ridi¬ 
culous  gravity.” 


HOUSES  OF  MADRID, 

The  buildings  are  lofty,  and  their  three 
or  four  stories  are  ornamented  with  case¬ 
ments  and  balconies  with  loose  curtains. 
All  the  basement  windows  are  protected 
by  close  stanchions ;  and  the  entrance  to 
the  house  has,  for  the  most  part,  no¬ 
thing  very  inviting.  On  one  side  hang 
the  old  boots  of  some  cobbler,  who  keeps 
his  stall  and  his  gaiety,  during  the  day, 
in  the  passage  :  on  the  other  side  is  a 
heap  of  refuse,  piled  from  the  baskets  of 
all*  the  domestics  of  all  the  households 
which  the  building  contains.  At  the 
farther  end  of  the  passage,  a  staircase 
ascends  with  sudden  turnings  and  dark 
and  unequal  steps  ;  and  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  wall,  which  you  cling  to  for 
security,  is  sure  to  communicate  some¬ 
thing  to  your  dress.  I  found  no  porters, 
except  in  the  most  wealthy  mansions; 
the  other  houses  do  without  them ;  and 
at  night,  you  learn  from  the  number  of 
strokes  of  the  knocker,  what  floor  the 
person  who  is  coming  home  occupies. 


® f)t  ©atfttvtr. 

'*  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.5’ —  Wotton 

LITERARY  RAT. 

A  short  time  time  since  a  gentleman 
who  was  requested  to  value  the  books  of 
a  deceased  clergyman,  found  to  his  sur¬ 
prise,  that  many  of  the  most  valuable 
works  were  imperfect,  having  leaves  torn 
out.  Upon  asking  a  servant  who  had 
lived  with  the  divine  some  years,  if  he 
knew  anything  of  the  circumstance,  he 
replied,  after  some  hesitation,  “  Why  to 
be  sure,  Sir,  I  did  now  and  then  tear  a 
leaf  out,  but  I  never  tvent  twice  to  the 
same  book,  so  it  couldn’t  be  of  much 
consequence.”  f 


EPITAPH 

On  John  Woodcock ,  who  was  hump¬ 
backed. 

Here  lies  a  man, 

Misform’d  and  mis-shapen, 

His  name  it  was 

John  Wood  Capon.* 

*  Cock  would  not  make  a  rhyme. 


GRAMMATICAL  PUZZLE. 

(  For  the  Mirror. ) 

There  is  a  word,  as  I  shall  prove. 
Which  doth  letters  eight  contain, 

From  it  if  seven  you  remove, 

You  will  still  And  that  six  remain. 

Answer ♦ 

VIVIFIED. 

This  word  contains  eight  letters,  if  we 
select  the  numerals  VI V II,  and  take  V 1 1 
(seven)  away,  VI  (six)  remain. 

jEnigmophilos. 


ABDUCTION. 

By  Statute  S,  Henry  VII.  c.  12,  it  is  en¬ 
acted,  that  if  any  person  shall,  for  lucre, 
take  any  woman,  being  maid,  widow,  or 
Wife,  and  having  substance  either  in  goods 
or  lands,  or  being  heir  apparent  to  her 
ancestors,  contrary  to  her  will ;  and  af¬ 
terwards  she  be  married  to  such  misdoer, 
or  by  his  consent  to  another,  or  defiled  ; 
such  person,  his  procurers  or  abettors, 
and  such  as  knowingly  receive  such  wo¬ 
men,  shall  be  deemed  principal  felons  ; 
and  by  39  Eliz.  c.  9,  the  benefit  of  the 
clergy  is  taken  away  from  all  such  felons, 
who  shall  be  principals,  procurers,  or  ac¬ 
cessaries  before  the  fact. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  received  numerous  communications 
from  many  old,  and  some  new  correspondents, 
to  which  we  are  unable  to  gi\re  decisive  an¬ 
swers  this  week.  A  former  letter  from  Janet 
has  been  mislaid,  or  it  should  have  appeared 
before  this  lime  ;  we  doubt  not,  however,  hut  we 
shall  find  it  in  a  day  or  two. 

An  Essay  on  the  Trials  of  Authorship  shall 
have  insertion  in  our  next,  or  an  early  number. 

We  will  try  to  find  room  for  Mr.  W.  from 
Fulham. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  ballad  offered 
by  Malvina,  at  her  own  convenience.  She  will 
see  her  communication  is  not  forgotten  in  our 
present  number. 

We  fear  the  drawing  offered  by  Dominie 
Sampson  is  not  of  a  subject  sufficiently  inter¬ 
esting,  but  thank  him  for  his  kindness. 

Printed  and  Published  by  J.  L1MB1RD,  143, 
Strand ,  ( near  Sonierset-Hovse,)  and  sold  by  all 
Newsmen  and  Booksellers.  .... 
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Until  within  the  last  few  years,  there 
was  nothing  in  which  the  city  and  the 
west  end  of  the  town  differed  more  from 
each  other,  than  in  the  number  of  churches 
they  relatively  contained ;  in  the  city 
they  are  so  thickly  studded,  that  every 
street  seems  to  have  its  temple  for  public 
worship  ;  while  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  the  churches,  like  angel  visits, 
were  few  and  far  between.  If  we  take 
even  St.  Martin’s  Lane  as  the  boundary, 
we  only  find  among  the  old  churches,  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  St.  Margaret’s,  St.John’s, 
St.  Martin’s,  St.  James’,  St.  George’s, 
Hanover-square,  and  a  few  chapels  o. 
ease,  from  St.  Giles’  to  Tyburn  Turnpike, 
and  from  the  New  Road  to  the  Horseferry 
Road,  Millbank. 

The  reign  of  his  present  Majesty  has, 
however,  been  distinguished  for  building 
streets  and  churches  in  almost  all  parts  o. 
the  metropolis,  and  particularly  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  where  the  estab¬ 
lished  church  was  in  want  of  sacred 
edifices. 

The  new  street  from  Pall  Mall  to 
Portland  Place,  called  Regent-street,  has 
had  three  new  churches  erected  in  it ;  oi 
one  of  these,  called  HanoveT  Chapel,  we 
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present  our  readers  with  an  engraving. 
It  represents  the  principal  front,  with  the 
portico  and  its  slanting  towers,  and  the 
dome,  surmounted  with  a  cross,  which 
crowns  the  roof,  and  gives  to  the  build¬ 
ing  a  cathedral-like  appearance. 

This  chapel,  which  was  erected  from  a 
design  by  Mr.  Cockerell,  is  of  the  Ionic 
order  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Polias  at 
Priene  ;  and  the  ingenuity  and  symmetry 
of  the  building  reflects  much  credit  on 
the  architect.  The  principal  front  of  the 
building  ranges  with  the  houses  on  the 
western  side  of  Regent-street,  and  the 
portico  covers  the  foot  path  ;  for  a  fur¬ 
ther  description  of  the  Church,  which  we 
subjoin,  we  are  indebted  to  an  article  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

The  architraves  of  the  portico,  where 
they  enter  the  main  building,  rest  on 
antae,  in  the  capitals  of  which  are  inserted 
busts  of  angels  supporting  the  order  in 
the  style  of  cariatides.  In  the  cymatium 
are  introduced  the  heads  of  dolphins. 
The  principal  doorway,  of  a  pyramidal 
form,  as  usual  in  Grecian  buildings,  is 
enclosed  within  an  architrave  richly  em¬ 
bellished  with  honeysuckle  mouldings 
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and  paterae.  The  cornice  of  the  lintel  mer  is  enriched  with  passion-flowers  and 
rests  upon  consoles  inserted  in  the  wall ;  white  lilies  in  bold  relief,  alternating  with 
above  is  a  circular  wreath  of  foliage,  en-  each  ocher,  and  splendidly  coloured, 
closing  the  date  a.d.  1823,  the  period  of  worthy  of  attention  for  the  beauty  of  the 
the  commencement  of  the  building.  ornaments,  but  more  so  for  the  appropri- 

The  front,  upon  the  whole,  is  certainly  ateness  of  them. 


one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  the  street, 
and  is  decidedly  the  best  specimen  of  ar¬ 
chitecture  in  it.  If  any  thing  is  to  be 
regretted,  it  is  the  square  turrets  which 
finish  the  elevation  ;  there  is  a  meanness 
about  these  appendages  ill  suiting  the 
building  to  which  they  are  attached.  The 
interior  is  square,  each  of  the  sides  being 
carried  out  to  form  ailes.  There  is  in 
the  arrangement  a  resemblance,  though 
by  no  means  a  studied  one,  to  St.  Ste¬ 
phen’s,  Walbrook ;  was  there  nothing 
more  to  recommend  it,  this  would  not  be 
its  least  merit. 

The  ceiling  is  sustained  by  four  fluted 
columns,  and  the  same  number  of  antae. 
They  are  specimens  of  an  order  as  yet 
without  a  name,  but  approaching  nearest 
to  the  Corinthian.  The  capitals  have  the 
basket  an  encurvated  abacus  of  that  order, 
but  have  only  a  single  row  of  leaves  set 
perpendicularly  in  the  astragal.  The 
caulicolae  are  omitted,  and  upon  the  vo¬ 
lutes  are  placed  doves,  with  expanded 
wings,  corresponding  with  each  angle  of 
the  abacus.  The  capitals  of  the  antae  are 
similar,  with  the  exception  of  the  doves. 
In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  is  the  cupola, 
on  the  inner  circumference  of  which  is 
placed  eight  corbels,  each  representing  a 
cherub  with  four  wings,  from  which  rise 
the  same  number  of  concave  ribs  uniting 
in  a  circle  with  a  triangle  enclosed  in  an 
eradiation  in  the  centre ;  between  the  ribs 
are  glazed  windows,  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  light  being  thrown  down  into 
the  building  by  this  tasteful  cupola,  in 
which  elegance  and  utility  are  happily 
combined. 

The  most  splendid  piece  of  composition 
in  the  chapel  is  the  altar.  It  is  enriched 
with  imitations  (I  presume)  of  various 
antique  marbles,  and  forms  on  the  whole 
a  rich  architectural  display.  The  centre, 
in  imitation  of  the  “  Holy  of  Holies,”  is 
a  deep  recess,  covered  with  a  dark  blue 
curtain,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  displayed 
a  cross,  and  the  monogram  I.  H.  S.  in 
letters  of  gold.  The  marbles  imitated  are 
porphyry,  verd  antique,  and  Sienna  mar¬ 
ble  ;  the  various  mouldings  are  enriched 
in  gold,  on  a  white  ground.  The  recess 
is  flanked  with  piers  of  Sienna  marble, 
each  containing  a  sunk  panel  of  porphyry, 
with  gilt  mouldings.  Fronting  the  piers 
are  tablets  of  black  marble,  with  arched 
heads,  having  the  decalogue  in  gold  let¬ 
ters  inscribed  on  them.  A  splendid  frieze 
and  cornice  crowns  the  whole ;  the  for- 


The  whole  of  the  embellishments  of 
the  church  are  happily  chosen  ;  each  one 
presents  a  symbol  in  some  way  or  other 
associated  with  our  religion.  The  flowers, 
the  one  commemorating  its  divine  founder, 
the  other  the  symbol  of  his  highly  fa¬ 
voured  mother ;  the  pillars  with  their 
doves,  the  roof  with  its  cherubim,  and 
the  triune  symbol  on  the  highest  point  of 
the  elevation,  are  embellishments  of  a 
higher  nature  than  mere  ornament ;  to 
say  they  are  so  many  helps  to  devotion, 
would  perhaps  startle  the  Protestant 
reader.  But  viewing  them  in  the  light 
of  harmless  and  innocent  symbols,  I  have 
yet  to  learn  that  deviations  like  the  pre¬ 
sent,  or  even  the  sculptured  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  close  of  our  Lord’s  sufferings, 
elevated  above  the  altar,  are  at  all  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  doctrines  or  discipline  of 
our  national  church.  The  organ  is 
placed  immediately  upon  the  altar,  and 
the  pipes,  in  a  tastefully  ornamented 
case,  are  made  to  correspond  with,  and 
form  a  finish  to  the  rich  architectural 
composition  below.  No  gallery  intei- 
venes,  the  instrument  being  played  at  the 
side.  The  pulpit  and  desks  are  placed 
in  one  group  in  the  front  of  the  altar,  an 
arrangement  which  the  want  of  space  ren¬ 
ders  necessary.  The  greatest  ingenuity 
is  displayed  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
pews  and  galleries.  The  site  of  the  build¬ 
ing  being  very  confined,  has  rendered  ad¬ 
ditional  galleries  necessary ;  but  the  lower 
being  made  to  project  considerably  be¬ 
yond  the  upper  ones,  that  theatrical  ap¬ 
pearance  so  unpleasing  in  Marylebone 
church  is  avoided.  The  neatness  dis¬ 
played  in  the  internal  fittings,  as  well  as 
the  mode  of  lighting  the  ailes  and  spaces 
beneath  the  galleries,  is  much  to  be  ad¬ 
mired.  The  architect  has  made  the  most 
of  his  funds,  as  well  as  his  ground,  which 
must  have  struck  any  one  who  saw  the 
site  before  the  erection  of  the  building,  to 
be  a  very  confined  spot. 


ON  THE  TRIALS  OF  AUTHOR¬ 
SHIP. 

By  a  Lady ,  not  entirely  unacquainted 
with  its  thorny  path. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Hard  is  -the  task  a  letter’d  fame  to  i-aise. 

And  poor,  alas !  the  recompense  it  pays. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  rise  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  with  a  mind  illuminated  with  the  ex- 
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pcctances  of  hope,  and  retire  to  rest  chilled 
by  the  blasts  of  disappointment.  Oft 
doth  the  capacious  soul  of  man  form  to 
itself  images  of  happiness,  which  termi¬ 
nate  in  the  extinction  of  eacfi  promised 
joy,  and  leave  but  a  trackless  waste  for 
imagination  to  survey.  The  castle  fancy 
has  created  moulders  into  dust,  and  its  frail 
materials  are  but  u  the  baseless  fabric  of 
a  vision.”  Amidst  the  enterprising  list 
who  have  subjected  themselves  to  the  vi¬ 
cissitudes  of  fortune,  I  think  the  company 
of  authors  will  be  allowed  to  stand  pre¬ 
eminent.  I  think  so,  because  it  is  my 
destiny  to  have  enlisted  myself  with  their 
ill-starred  fraternity.  I  have  known  what 
it  is  to  feel  the  anxieties  of  literary  toil, 
to  drudge  over  a  lengthened  work,  and 
calculate  a  thousand  chances  on  its  future 
sale.  Sometimes,  with  hope  elate,  I  have 
snatched  my  pen,  and,  rambling  into  a 
world  of  fiction  for  scenes  worthy  of  the 
novelist,  have  indulged  expectations, 
which,  however  chimerical,  delighted  for 
the  moment ;  at  others  I  have  thrown 
the  thankless  quill  away,  as  an  emblem 
of  the  trade  I  loathed  ;  and,  frozen  with 
unwelcome  recollections,  have  yielded  to 
those  tumultu  ary  sensations  which  required 
every  energizing  power  to  still  and  to  re¬ 
press.  I  have  known  what  it  is  to  solicit 
patronage  and  be  refused  ;  to  dance  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  doors  of  proud  nobility ;  to 
wait  while  powdered  lacqueys,  after  many 
idle  interrogatories,  conveyed  my  letter 
to  their  lord,  or  else,  mayhap,  declined 
to  take  it  in,  for  fear  its  contents  should 
prove  a  sorrowful  petition  ;  if  by  any 
chance  the  porter  bore  it  to  the  foot¬ 
man,  the  footman  gave  it  to  the  valet, 
and  the  valet  carried  it  to  his  master,  O, 
then  I  have  stood  in  nerveless  anxiety 
till  the  higher  powers,  perched  upon  their 
thrones,  pronounced  my  doom.  One 
nobleman,  a  patriot  too,  actually  com¬ 
manded  his  servant,  or  at  least  per¬ 
mitted  him,  which  I  consider  synonymous 
terms,  to  let  a  well-dressed  woman  stand 
outside  his  gate  while  her  message  was 
delivered.  The  important  answer  was, 
that  his  Lordship  never  attended  to  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  He  might,  however, 
so  far  attend  to  the  duties  of  politeness 
as  to  admit  a  female  within  his  hall,  un¬ 
less  she  bore  the  badge  of  some  meaner 
occupation  than  that  of  literature.  An¬ 
other,  a  duke,  but  a  very  graceless  one, 
declared  he  could  not  subscribe.  I  could 
tell  him  that  he  has  signed  his  name  to 
something  far  more  degrading.  A  third 
did  not  choose  ;  a  fourth  did  not  feel  in¬ 
clined  ;  and  a  fifth,  to  crown  the  whole, 
desired  no  letters  might  be  left,  unless 
ordered. 

Amidst  these  disinclinations  to  do  good, 
S  ■? 


and  varieties  of  inharmonious  answers,  is 
it  strange  that  the  poor  brow-beaten  author 
should  fail  in  raising  a  subscription  ? 
Would  it  not  have  been  more  extraordi¬ 
nary  if  she  had  gained  one  ?  While  the 
retainers  of  wealth  look  twice  upon  their 
golden  treasures  ere  they  part  with  one 
shiner,  the  promotion  of  learning  will  be 
poorly  encouraged.  Better,  say  the  pub¬ 
lic,  make  your  terms  with  a  bookseller, 
and  let  nobility  alone.  Alas  !  1  know 
that  mercenary  race  too  well.  1  have 
waited  for  weeks  and  months  for  an  an¬ 
swer  to  a  manuscript.  Meanwhile  I 
have  been  tantalized  with  civil,  yet  am¬ 
biguous  replies,  till  at  length  the  man  of 
trade  exclaims,  I  never  meant  to  publish  it. 
I  have  even  thought  myself  well  off  to 
regain  my  papers,  though  without  any 
security  that  the  sense  of  them  may  not 
have  been  monopolized.  I  have  risked 
money  by  printing  on  my  own  account, 
and  have  had  the  whole  edition  returned 
upon  my  hands  in  consequence  of  the 
booksellers  never  giving  it  publicity  ;  and 
when  applied  to  for  an  explanation,  this 
highly  honourable  and  long-established 
firm  declared  that  they  were  not  com¬ 
missioned  to  advertise  the  works  of  others ; 
the  volumes  they  had  announced  in  the 
usual  form  were  their  own  property.  Yet 
be  it  known,  that  there  was  to  be  an  am¬ 
ple  allowance  made  to  them  out  of  every 
book  that  was  sold  ;  but  they  required 
exclusive  possession,  and  nothing  short 
of  this  could  make  them  use  one  exertion 
in  its  behalf.  O,  mercenary  throng,  rather 
may  I  keep  my  manuscripts  undaubed 
by  printers’  ink,  and  my  pockets  unlined 
by  sordid  pelf,  than  acquire  it  by  be¬ 
grudging  others  the  fruit  of  their  labours. 

To  one  bookseller,  however,  I  am  in¬ 
debted  for  the  publication  of  a  work, 
which,  without  vanity,  has  gained  me 
some  laurels.  Mine,  like  most  authors, 
has  been  a  checkered  life ;  and  after  the 
disappointments  I  have  enumerated,  it 
ought  not  to  surprise  if  I  am  weary  of 
climbing  the  Parnassian  hill ;  its  bays 
have  not  rewarded  the  little  merit  I  pos¬ 
sess,  since  the  only  reminiscence  it  affords 
is  the  survey  of  closets  piled  with  literary 
lumber.  Volumes  of  letters  discarded, 
because  epistolary  novels  are  out  of  date. 
One  manuscript  pronounced  too  long, 
another  too  short,  a  third  too  sentimental. 
By  heavens,  they  form  a  heterogeneous 
assemblage;  and  when  we  add  lists 
of  proposals  and  announcements  which 
have  been  printed  in  vain,  we  have  filled 
our  portfolios  and  everv  circumjacent 
corner. 

As  a  politician  I  have  attracted  some 
attention  ;  but  there  my  reign  was  ephe¬ 
meral,  as  it  was  on  topics  that  charmed 
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but  for  a  season.  As  I  am  still  a  very 
young  woman,  I  am  encouraged  to  laugh 
at  the  vexatious  incidents  of  life,  and  try 
my  luck  afresh,  as  the  progress  of  an 
author  may  not  unaptly  be  compared  to 
the  chances  on  Fortune’s  wheel ;  she  is 
a  capricious  dame,  and  showers  her  fa¬ 
vours  very  unequally.  In  short,  1  have 
learnt  to  despise  her  fluctuations,  to  arm 
myself  with  courage  for  every  reverse, 
and  hail  the  omens  sometimes  dictated 
by  my  better  genius  with  renovated  hope. 
I  will  now,  if  it  is  not  too  great  an  intru¬ 
sion  on  these  valuable  pages,  proceed  to 
take  an  analysis  of  the  multifarious  rea¬ 
sons  which  predominate  in  the  mind  of 
a  writer  who  first  awaits  his  sentence  at 
the  bar  of  public  opinion.  None  of  our 
tribe  can  conscientiously  affirm  that  they 
are  uninfluenced  by  views  of  interest. 
We  have  just  as  keen  a  zest  for  the  good 
things  of  this  world  as  other  people  ;  and 
if  we  do  not  exactly  derive  a  sufficiency 
by  inheritance,  it  is  very  natural  to  culti¬ 
vate  any  gift  of  intellect  which  may  add 
to  our  substance.  Even  Lord  Byron  was 
not,  l  dare  say,  displeased  with  the  thou¬ 
sands  which  poured  on  him  almost  as 
rapidly  as  the  golden  shower  into  the  lap 
of  Danae.  Yet  far  am  I  from  premising 
that  the  love  of  wealth  could  bear  su¬ 
preme  sway  in  a  mind  regulated  like  his  ; 
but  he  was  born  with  that  intuitive  gene¬ 
rosity  which  no  indulgence  could  satiate, 
and  which,  perhaps,  must  have  been  re¬ 
stricted,  but  for  the  incalculable  sums 
perpetually  added  to  his  coffers.  Thus 
emolument,  1  will  maintain,  is  a  consi¬ 
deration  even  with  the  highest  in  our  list. 
Secondly,  we  will  speak  of  that  desire  of 
notoriety  which  must  certainly  animate 
every  intellectual  breast.  Who  that  has 
sat  poring  over  untold  quires  till  their 
eyes  were  dimmed  by  study,  and  their 
senses  nearly  obtused  by  meditation,  who, 
I  say,  has  thus  drudged  in  his  profession, 
without  looking  out  for  something  be¬ 
yond  a  few  pounds  to  pay  for  extra  coal 
and  candle  ?  Surely  a  spark  ignited  from 
the  same  flint  which^ inspired  his  prosaic 
raptures,  whispers,  Fhave  toiled  for  fame, 
and  fame  I  must  obtain.  Whether  I 
trace  the  legendary  fragments  of  a  for¬ 
mer  day,  or  range  through  the  contem¬ 
plations  of  the  present  age,  I  find  my 
ancestors  have  sought  to  outlive  their 
writings,  or  rather  prayed  that  their 
writings  might  outlive  them.  I  will  at 
least  struggle  for  the  meed  I  have  worked 
for.  These  are  the  natural  observations 
of  every  candidate  for  literary  distinction. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  feel  with  Mrs.  Rudd, 
that  rather  than  not  be  talked  of,  I  would 
spread  a  name  for  dishonour ;  but  perhaps 
I  would  rather  sink  into  the  silent  tomb. 


than  live  unnoticed  and  unknown.  I 
command  no  fulsome  adulation,  though 
there  are  few  women  averse  to  the  cup  of 
flattery,  if  its  sweet  is  not  rendered  too 
mawkish  by  repletion.  A  third  very 
strong  inducement  to  a  public  writer  is 
the  discovery  of  a  mode  of  passing  time 
which  is  at  least  rational,  and  may  prove 
a  source  of  instruction.  Not  that  I  would 
recommend  novels,  except  to  those  whose 
understandings  are  matured  by  superior 
erudition  ;  they  are  but  imperfect  pictures 
on  which  to  found  the  human  character. 
Yet  as  love-sick  dames  will  read  the  most 
insipid,  rather  than  not  realize  the  visions 
of  their  brain,  we  who  can  write  a  few 
grades  better  may  as  well  fire  their  ima¬ 
ginations  with  a  more  high-drawn  simili¬ 
tude,  and  while  we  reap  the  produce  of 
their  attachment  to  fiction,  console  our¬ 
selves  with  the  reflection  that  we  have 
introduced  no  tralineations  from  the  track 
of  virtue,  but  in  such  colours  as  to  dis¬ 
gust  by  their  turpitude  ;  while  we  are 
ever  advocates  for  the  school  of  morality, 
and  partizans  of  that  undeviating  line  of 
conduct  which  protects  us  from  reproach. 

The  next  point  on  which  I  would 
touch  is  the  injury  done  to  the  feelings 
of  an  author  who  is  compelled,  by  exist¬ 
ing  circumstances,  to  move  in  a  sphere 
not  sufficiently  extensive  to  promote  the 
dissemination  of  her  talents ;  who  finds 
perpetual  barriers  in  her  progress  to  fame, 
yet  none  of  them  of  a  nature  to  convince 
her  that  she  is  not  gifted  with  powers 
adequate  to  overcome  all  other  obstacles. 
Whichever  course  we  steer,  we  wish  for  a 
fair  opportunity  of  applause.  The  mariner 
prays  that  his  nautical  abilities  may  be 
compensated  in  the  safety  of  his  crew. 
The  brave  officer  studies  the  affections  of 
his  army,  and  relies  on  them  to  do  justice 
to  his  character ;  and  suiely  it  is  not  un¬ 
reasonable  for  the  author  to  repose  his 
expectations  on  the  ordeal  of  public  opi¬ 
nion.  If  the  severe  voice  of  criticism 
miss  us  in  the  bud,  or  the  rational  objec¬ 
tions  of  a  discerning  public  command  us 
to  extinguish  a  spirit  of  emulation,  not 
grounded  on  ostensible  authority,  we  have 
at  least  the  consolation  of  reflecting  that 
we  have  been  fairly  heard  and  critically 
examined  ;  and  however  self-love  may  on 
these  occasions  humiliate  us,  we  can 
surmount  this  better  than  the  pain  of 
languishing  unthought  of  in  obscurity. 
As  a  pretty  woman  would  not  willingly 
waste  her  sweetness  on  the  desert  air, 
neither  would  an  actor  on  the  theatre  of 
life  choose  to  perform  to  empty  benches 
or  a  sleeping  audience.  At  present  I 
compare  myself  to  one  in  this  predica¬ 
ment  ;  but  I  still  hope  that,  however  I 
may  have  been  eclipsed,  Aurora  will  yet 
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undraw  the  curtain,  which  now  veils 
her  effulgence  from  my  anxious  view,  and 
that  I  shall  not  stand  condemned  at  the 
judgment  seat  of  candour.  My  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  distinguished  columns  of  the 
Mirror  will  not,  I  am  sensible,  tend  to 
prejudicate  my  case. 

Philocosmos. 


THE  DEATH  OF  BYRON  * 

(  For  the  Mirror.) 

[The  19th  mst  was  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Lord  Byron  ,  and  though  few'  of  our  readers 
perhaps  require  to  be  reminded  of  the  day, 
yet  we  hope  we  shall  be  excused  for  offering  a 
tribute  to  his  memory,  with  which  wre  have 
been  favoured  by  a  young  Correspondent. — 
Ed.] 

The  minstrel  is  dead  !  his  love-song  is  o’er. 

The  golden  harp  sleeps,  and  will  waken  no  more ; 
The  pain-soothing  lay,  and  heart-melting  strain 
Of  the  great  bard  of  England  are  all  (hat  remain; 
And  wretched  the  rocks,  and  tuneless  the  shore, 
Where  patriots  weeping,  his  loss  now  deplore. 

O  1  thine  was  the  fair  lot  to  lighten  the  heart. 
Thou  scatter M*st  love’s  arrows  but  healed’st  the 
smart ; 

For  ever  the  sage  and  the  lover  shall  pay, 

A  tribute  of  honour  alike  to  thy  lay  ; 

Ne’er  shall  thy  name  from  the  island  depart, 
Where  poesy’s  flow’rs  such  fragrance  im¬ 
part. 

O  Byron  !  thy  glory  for  ever  shall  last, 

And  rival  the  poets  of  ages  long  past. 

Thy  wide  spreading  laurels  for  ever  shall  bloom. 
And  arch  a  green  canopy  over  thy  tomb  ; 

The  muses  shall  sing  of  thy  praises  in  verse. 
And  Britons,  thy  poems  with  plaudits  rehearse. 

Daniels. 

*  For  copious  details  of  the  life,  last  days, 
death,  and  productions  of  Lord  Byron,  see  the 
preceding  volumes  of  the  Mirror. 


Et)t  ^elector; 
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CHOICE  EXTRACTS  FROM 
NEW  WORKS . 


WOODSTOCK  ;  OR,  THE  CAVA¬ 
LIER  :  A  TALE  OF  1651. 

BY  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

[  B  e  r  o  re  the  new  romance  of  Woodstock, 
by  the  author  of  Waverley,  appears,  this 
Number  of  the  Mirror  will  be  on  its  way 
to  some  of  the  more  remote  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  but  although  we  cannot  give 
such  an  analysis  of  the  tale  as  we  could 
wish,  we  can  in  some  degree  gratify  our 
readers  by  quoting  from  it  an  episode  of 
the  noblest  character,  which  is  complete 
in  itself.  It  may  be  necessary  to  state, 
that  the  Mr.  Wildrake  who  is  so  promi¬ 
nent  a  personage  in  our  extract,  is  an  un¬ 


fortunate  cavalier,  a  dissolute  enough 
member  of  the  party,  who,  after  the  battle 
of  Worcester,  is  fain  to  be  protected  in 
private  by  a  friend  who  has  taken  the 
other  side  in  the  great  national  quarrel. 
Wildrake  has  condescended  to  crop  his 
curls,  and  pretend  conversion  to  the  party, 
one  of  whose  leaders  befriends  him.  That 
leader  has  occasion  to  make  an  important 
communication  to  Cromwell,  and  he  is 
induced  by  circumstances  to  employ  his 
cavalier  protege  as  his  messenger.  The 
gentleman,  who  had  never  seen  Oliver 
except  in  fields  of  battle  when  he  was 
fighting  against  him,  approaches  the  stern 
Protector’s  presence  at  Windsor  Castle, 
with  an  odd  enough  mixture  of  feelings. 
The  narrative  of  the  interview  that  ensues 
we  quote,  because  the  passage  may,  we 
think,  be  taken  quite  by  itself. 

The  object  of  Wildrake’s  employer, 
Colonel  Markham,  is  to  prevent  by  means 
of  Cromwell  the  disparking  of  Wood- 
stock,  which  had  just  been  ordered  by  the 
Parliament.  It  will  be  perceived  that 
the  Colonel’s  interference  in  this  matter 
is  prompted  by  his  regard  for  the  family 
of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  the  ranger  of  that  royal 
forest — in  short,  that  old  Sir  Henry  has 
a  fair  daughter.  Cromwell,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  his  own  private  ends  too  ;  he 
hopes,  by  allowing  the  Lees  to  remain  at 
Woodstock  Lodge,  to  get  Charles  into 
his  hands,  for  he  well  knows  that  Sir 
Henry’s  son  is  one  of  the  king’s  most 
confidential  servants  ;  and  the  Protector 
so  far  misunderstands  Colonel  Markham’s 
character,  as  to  think  it  possible  that  he 
should  assist  in  the  business  of  entrapping 
the  royal  fugitive.  Wildrake,  on  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  gate  of  Windsor  Castle,  is 
catechised  by  a  Puritan  corporal,  and 
conducted  to  the  guard-house  in  the 
Round  Tower.] 

44  By  the  fire  sat  two  or  three  musketeers, 
listening  to  one  who  was  expounding 
some  religious  mystery  to  them.  He 
began  half  beneath  his  breath,  but  in 
tones  of  great  volubility,  which  tones,  as 
he  approached  the  conclusion,  became 
sharp  and  eager,  as  challenging  either  in¬ 
stant  answer  or  silent  acquiescence.  The 
audience  seemed  to  listen  to  the  speaker 
with  immovable  features,  only  answering 
with  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke,  which 
they  rolled  from  under  their  thick  musu 
tachios.  On  a  bench  lay  a  soldier  on  his 
face  ;  whether  asleep,  or  in  a  fit  of  con¬ 
templation,  it  was  impossible  to  decide. 
In  the  midst  of  the  floor  stood  an  officer, 
.  as  he  seemed  by  hi3  embroidered  shoul¬ 
der-belt  and  scarf  round  his  waist,  other¬ 
wise  very  plainly  attired,  who  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  drilling  a  stout  bumpkin,  lately 
enlisted,  to  the  manual,  as  it  was  then 
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used.  The  motions  and  words  of  com¬ 
mand  were  twenty  at  the  very  least ;  and 
until  they  were  regularly  brought  to  an 
end,  the  corporal  did  not  permit  Wild- 
rake  either  to  sit  down  or  move  forward 
beyond  the  threshold  of  the  guard-house. 
So  he  had  to  listen  in  succession  to — • 
poize  your  musket — rest  your  musket- 
cock  your  musket — handle  your  primers 
— and  many  other  forgottsn  words  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  until  at  length  the  words,  44  Order 
your  musket,”  ended  the  drill  for  the 
time. 

44  Thy  name,  friend  ?”  said  the  officer 
to  the  recruit,  when  the  lesson  was  over. 

44  Ephraim,”  answered  the  fellow  with 
an  affected  twang  through  the  nose. 

44  And  what  besides  Ephraim  ?” 

44  Ephraim  Cobb,  from  the  godly  city 
of  Gloucester,  where  I  have  dwelt  for 
seven  years,  serving  apprentice  to  a  praise¬ 
worthy  cordwainer.” 

44  It  is  a  goodly  craft,”  answered  the 
officer  ;  44  but  casting  in  thy  lot  with 
ours,  doubt  not  that  thou  shalt  be  set  be¬ 
yond  thine  awl,  and  thy  last  to  boot.” 

A  grim  smile  of  the  speaker  accompa¬ 
nied  this  poor  attempt  at  a  pun  ;  and 
then  turning  round  to  the  corporal,  who 
stood  two  paces  off,  with  the  face  of  one 
who  seemed  desirous  of  speaking,  said, 
44  How  now,  corporal,  what  tidings  ?” 

44  Here  is  one  with  a  packet,  and  please 
your  Excellency,”  said  the  corporal — 

Surely  my  spirit  does  not  rejoice  in  him, 
seeing  I  esteem  him  as  a  wolf  in  sheep’s 
clothing.” 

By  these  words,  Wildrake  learned  that 
he  v/as  in  the  actual  presence  of  the  re¬ 
markable  person  to  whom  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  ;  and  he  paused  to  consider  in 
what  manner  he  ought  to  address  him. 

The  figure  of  Oliver  Cromwell  was,  as 
is  generally  known,  in  no  way  prepossess¬ 
ing.  He  was  of  middle  stature,  strong 
and  coarsely  made,  with  harsh  and  se¬ 
vere  features,  indicative,  however,  of 
much  natural  sagacity  and  depth  of 
thought.  His  eyes  were  grey  and  pierc¬ 
ing  ;  his  nose  too  large  in  proportion  to 
his  other  features. 

His  manner  of  speaking,  when  he  had 
the  purpose  to  make  himself  distinctly 
understood,  was  energetic  and  forcible, 
though  neither  graceful  nor  eloquent.  No 
man  could,  on  such  occasion,  put  his 
meaning  into  fewer  and  more  decisive 
words.  But  when,  as  it  often  happened, 
he  had  a  mind  to  play  the  orator,  for  the 
benefit  of  people’s  ears,  without  enlight¬ 
ening  their  understanding,  Cromwell  was 
wont  to  invest  his  meaning,  or  that  which 
seemed  to  be  his  meaning,  in  such  a  mist 
of  words,  surrounding  it  with  so  many 
exclusions  and  exceptions,  and  fortifying 


it  with  such  a  labyrinth  of  parentheses, 
that  though  one  of  the  most  shrewd  men 
in  England,  he  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
unintelligible  speaker  that  ever  perplexed 
an  audience.  It  has  been  long  since  said 
by  the  historian,  that  a  collection  of  the 
Protector’s  speeches  would  make,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  the  most  nonsensical 
book  in  the  world  ;  but  he  ought  to  have 
added,  that  nothing  could  be  more  ner¬ 
vous,  concise,  and  intelligible,  than  what 
he  really  intended  should  be  understood. 

It  was  also  remarked  of  Cromwell,  that 
though  born  of  a  good  family,  both  by 
father  and  mother,  and  although  he  had 
the  usual  opportunities  of  education  and 
breeding  connected  with  such  an  advan¬ 
tage,  the  fanatic  democratic  ruler  could 
never  acquire,  or  else  disdained  to  prac¬ 
tise,  the  courtesies  usually  exercised 
among  the  higher  classes  in  their  inter¬ 
course  with  each  other.  His  demeanour 
was  so  blunt  as  sometimes  might  be  term¬ 
ed  clownish  ;  yet  there  was  in  his  lan¬ 
guage  and  manner  a  force  and  energy 
corresponding  to  his  character,  which  im¬ 
pressed  awe,  if  it  did  not  impose  respect ; 
and  there  were  even  times  when  that  dark 
and  subtle  spirit  expanded  itself  so  as  al¬ 
most  to  conciliate  affection.  The  turn 
for  humour,  which  displayed  itself  by 
fits,  was  broad,  and  of  a  low  and  some¬ 
times  practical  character.  Something 
there  was  in  his  disposition  congenial  to 
that  of  his  countrymen  ;  a  contempt  ©f 
folly,  a  hatred  of  affectation,  and  a  dislike 
of  ceremony,  which,  joined  to  the  strong 
intrinsic  qualities  of  sense  and  courage, 
made  him  in  many  respects  not  an  unfit 
representative  of  the  democracy  of  En¬ 
gland. 

His  religion  must  always  be  a  subject  of 
much  doubt,  and  probably  of  doubt  which 
he  himself  could  hardly  have  cleared  up. 
Unquestionably  there  was  a  time  in  his 
life  when  he  was  sincerely  enthusiastic, 
and  when  his  natural  temper,  slightly 
subject  to  h)  pochondria,  was  strongly 
agitated  by  the  same  fanaticism  which 
influenced  so  many  persons  of  the  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  periods 
during  his  political  career,  when  we  cer¬ 
tainly  do  him  no  injustice  in  charging 
him  with  hypocritical  affectation.  We 
shall  probably  judge  him,  and  others  of 
the  same  age,  most  truly  if  we  suppose 
that  their  religious  professions  were  partly 
influential  in  their  own  breast,  partly  as¬ 
sumed  in  compliance  with  their  own  in¬ 
terest.  And  so  ingenious  is  the  human 
heart  in  deceiving  itself  as  well  as  others, 
that  it  is  probable  neither  Cromwell  him¬ 
self,  nor  those  making  similar  pretensions 
to  distinguished  piety,  could  exactly  have 
fixed  the  point  at  which  their  enthusiasm 
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terminated  nnd  their  hypocrisy  commen¬ 
ced  ;  or  rather,  it  was  a  point  not  fixed  in 
itself,  but  fluctuating  with  the  state  of 
health,  of  good  Or  bad  fortune,  of  high  or 
low  spirits,  affecting  the  individual  at  the 
period. 

Such  was  the  celebrated  person,  who 
turning  round  on  Wildrake,  and  scan¬ 
ning  his  countenance  closely,  seemed  so 
little  satisfied  with  what  he  beheld,  that 
he  instinctively  hitched  forward  his  belt, 
so  as  to  bring  the  handle  of  his  tuck- 
sword  within  his  reach.  But  yet,  fold¬ 
ing  his  arms  in  his  cloak,  as  if  upon 
second  thoughts  laying  aside  suspicion, 
or  thinking  precaution  beneath  him,  he 
asked  the  cavalier  what  he  was,  and 
whence  he  came. 

“  A  poor  gentleman,  sir — that  is,  my 
lord” — answered  Wildrake  ;  “  last  from 
Woodstock.” 

“  And  what  may  your  tidings  be,  sir 
(jentlcman  ?”  said  Cromwell,  with  an 
emphasis.  “  Truly  I  have  seen  those 
most  willing  to  take  upon  them  that  title, 
bear  themselves  somewhat  short  of  wise 
men,  and  good  men,  and  true  men,  with 
all  their  gentility :  yet  gentleman  was  a 
good  title  in  old  England,  when  men  re¬ 
membered  what  it  was  construed  to 
mean.” 

“  You  say  truly,  sir,”  replied  Wild- 
T.ike,  suppressing,  with  difficulty,  some 
of  ins  usual  wild  expletives  ;  “  formerly 
gentlemen  were  found  in  gentlemen’s 
places,  but  now  the  world  is  so  changed, 
that  you  shall  find  the  broidered  belt  has 
changed  place  with  the  under  spur- 
leather.” 

“  Say’st  thou  me  ?”  said  the  general ; 
“  I  profess  thou  art  a  bold  companion 
that  can  bandy  words  so  wantonly  ; — 
thou  ring’st  somewhat  too  loud  to  be  good 
metal,  methinks  ;  and,  once  again,  what 
are  thy  tidings  with  me  ?” 

“  This  packet,”  said  Wildrake,  “  com¬ 
mended  to  your  hands  by  Colonel  Mark¬ 
ham  Everard.” 

“  Alas,  I  must  have  mistaken  thee,” 
answered  Cromwell,  mollified  at  the  men¬ 
tion  of  a  man’s  name  whom  he  had  great 
desire  to  make  his  own ;  “  forgive  us, 
good  friend,  for  such,  we  doubt  not,  thou 
art.  Sit  thee  down,  and  commune  with 
thyself  as  thou  may’st,  until  we  have 
examined  the  contents  of  thy  packet. 
Let  him  be  looked  to,  and  have  what  he 
lacks.”  So  saying,  the  general  left  the 
guard -house,  where  Wildrake  took  his 
seat  in  the  corner,  and  awaited  with  pati¬ 
ence  the  issue  of  his  mission. 

The  soldiers  now  thought  themselves 
obliged  to  treat  him  with  more  consider¬ 
ation,  and  offered  him  a  pipe  of  Trinida- 
doe,  and  a  black  jack  filled  with  October. 


But  the  look  of  Cromwell,  and  the  dan¬ 
gerous  situation  in  which  he  might  be 
placed  by  the  least  chance  of  detection, 
induced  Wildrake  to  decline  these  hospi¬ 
table  offers,  and  stretching  back  in  his 
chair,  and  affecting  slumber,  he  escaped 
notice  or  conversation  until  a  sort  of  aid- 
de-camp,  or  military  officer  in  attend¬ 
ance,  came  to  summon  him  to  Cromwell’s 
presence. 

By  this  person  he  was  guided  to  a  pos¬ 
tern-gate,  through  which  he  entered  the 
body  of  the  castle,  and  penetrating 
through  many  private  passages  and  stair¬ 
cases,  he  at  length  was  introduced  into  a 
small  cabinet,  or  parlour,  in  which  was 
much  rich  furniture,  some  bearing  the 
royal  cipher  displayed,  but  all  confused 
and  disarranged,  together  with  several 
paintings  in  massive  frames,  having  their 
faces  turned  towards  the  wall,  as  if  they 
had  been  taken  down  for  the  purpose  of 
being  removed. 

In  this  scene  of  disorder,  the  victorious 
general  of  the  Commonwealth  was  seated 
in  a  large  easy-chair,  covered  with  da¬ 
mask,  and  deeply  embroidered,  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  which  made  a  strong  contrast 
with  the  plain,  and  even  homely  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  apparel ;  although  in  look  and 
action  he  seemed  like  one  who  felt  that 
the  seat  which  might  have,  in  former 
days,  held  a  prince,  was  not  too  much 
distinguished  for  his  own  fortunes  and 
ambition.  Wildrake  stood  before  him, 
nor  did  he  ask  him  to  sit  down. 

“  Pearson,”  said  Cromwell,  addressing 
himself  to  the  officer  in  attendance,  “  wait 
in  the  gallery,  but  be  within  call.”  Pear¬ 
son  bowed,  and  was  retiring.  “  Who 
are  in  the  gallery  besides  ?” 

“  Worthy  Mr.  Gordon,  the  chaplain, 
was  holding  forth  but  now  to  Colonel 
Overton,  and  four  captains  of  your  Ex¬ 
cellency’s  regiment.” 

“  We  would  have  it  so,”  said  the  ge¬ 
neral;  “  we  would  not  there  were  any 
corner  in  our  dwelling  where  the  hungry 
soul  might  not  meet  with  manna.  Was 
the  good  man  carried  onward  in  his  dis¬ 
course  ?” 

“  Mightily  borne  through,”  said  Pear¬ 
son  ;  u  and  he  was  touching  the  rightful 
claims  which  the  army,  and  especially 
your  Excellency,  hath  acquired,  by  be¬ 
coming  the  instruments  in  the  great 
work ; — not  instruments  to  be  broken 
asunder  and  cast  away  when  the  day  of 
their  service  is  over,  but  to  be  preserved, 
and  held  precious  and  prized  for  their  ho¬ 
nourable  and  faithful  labours,  for  which 
they  have  fought  and  marched,  and  fast¬ 
ed,  and  prayed,  and  suffered  cold  and  sor¬ 
row  ;  while  others,  who  would  now  gladly 
see  them  disbanded,  and  broken,  and 
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cashiered,  eat  of  the  fat,  and  drink  ot  the 
strong.” 

u  Ah,  good  man  !”  said  Cromwell, 
“  and  did  he  touch  upon  this  so  feel¬ 
ingly  ?  I  could  say  something — but  not 
now.  Begone,  Pearson,  to  the  gallery. 
Let  not  our  friends  lay  aside  their  swords, 
hut  watch  as  well  as  pray.” 

Pearson  retired  ;  and  the  general,  hold¬ 
ing  the  letter  of  Everard  in  his  hand, 
looked  again  for  a  long  while  fixedly  at 
Wildrake,  as  if  considering  in  what  strain 
he  should  address  him. 

When  he  did  speak,  it  was,  at  first,  in 
one  of  those  ambiguous  discourses  which 
we  have  already  described,  and  by  which 
it  was  very  difficult  to  understand  his 
meaning,  if,  indeed,  he  knew  it  himself. 
We  shall  be  as  concise  in  our  statement, 
as  our  desire  to  give  the  very  words  of  a 
man  so  extraordinary  will  permit. 

u  This  letter,”  he  said,  u  you  have 
brought  us  from  your  master,  or  patron, 
Markham  Everard;  truly  an  excellent 
and  honourable  gentleman  as  ever  bore  a 
sword  upon  his  thigh,  and  one  who  hath 
ever  distinguished  himself  in  the  great 
work  of  delivering  these  three  poor  and 
unhappy  nations. — Answer  me  not:  I 
know  what  thou  would’st  say. — And  this 
letter  he  hath  sent  to  me  by  thee,  his 
clerk,  or  secretary,  in  whom  he  hath  con¬ 
fidence,  and  in  whom  he  prays  me  to 
have  trust,  that  there  may  be  a  careful 
messenger  between  us.  And  lastly,  he 
hath  sent  thee  to  me — Do  not  answer — I 
know  what  thou  would’st  say, — to  me, 
who,  albeit  I  am  of  that  small  considera¬ 
tion,  that  it  would  be  too  much  honour 
for  me  even  to  bear  a  halberd  in  this  great 
and  victorious  army  of  England,  am  ne¬ 
vertheless  exalted  to  the  rank  of  holding 
the  guidance  and  the  leading-staff  there¬ 
of. — Nay,  do  not  answer,  my  friend — 1 
know  what  thou  would’st  say — Now, when 
communing  thus  together,  our  discourse 
taketh,  in  respect  to  what  I  have  said,  a 
threefold  argument,  or  division  :  First, 
as  it  concerneth  thy  master ;  secondly,  as 
it  concerneth  us  and  our  office ;  thirdly 
and  lastly,  as  it  toucheth  thyself.  Now, 
as  concerneth  this  good  and  worthy  gen¬ 
tleman,  Colonel  Markham  Everard,  truly 
he  nath  played  the  man  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  these  unhappy  buffetings,  not 
turning  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  but 
holding  ever  in  his  eye  the  mark  at  which 
he  aimed.  Ay,  truly,  a  faithful,  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  and  one  who  may  well 
call  me  friend ;  and  truly  I  am  pleased 
to  think  that  he  doth  so.  Nevertheless, 
in  this  vale  of  tears,  we  must  be  governed 
less  by  our  private  respects  and  partiali¬ 
ties.  than  by  those  higher  principles  and 
ooints  of  duty,  whereupon  the  good  Co¬ 


lonel  Markham  Everard  hath  ever  fram¬ 
ed  his  purpoaes,  as,  truly,  I  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  form  mine,  that  we  may  all  act 
as  becometh  good  Englishmen  and  worthy 
patriots.  Then,  as  for  Woodstock,  it  is 
a  great  thing  which  the  good  colonel 
asks,  that  it  should  be  taken  from  the 
spoil  of  the  godly,  and  left  in  keeping  of 
the  men  ofMoab,and  especially  of  the  ma¬ 
lignant  Henry  Lee,  whose  hand  hath 
been  ever  against  us  when  he  might  find 
room  to  raise  it ;  I  say  he  hath  asked  a 
great  thing,  both  in  respect  of  himself 
and  me.  For  we  of  this  poor  but  godly 
army  of  England,  are  holden,  by  these  of 
the  Parliament,  as  men  who  should  ren¬ 
der  in  spoil  for  them,  but  be  no  sharer  of 
it  ourselves ;  even  as  the  buck,  which  the 
hounds  pull  to  the  earth,  furnisheth  no 
part  of  their  food,  but  they  are  lashed  off 
from  the  carcass  with  whips,  like  those 
which  require  punishment  for  their  for¬ 
wardness,  not  rewarded  for  their  services. 
Vet  I  speak  not  this  so  much  in  respect 
of  this  grant  of  Woodstock,  in  regard 
that,  perhaps,  their  Lordships  of  the 
council,  and  also  the  committee-men  of 
this  Parliament,  may  graciously  think 
they  have  given  me  a  portion  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  in  relation  that  my  kinsman  Des- 
borough  hath  an  interest  allowed  him 
therein  ;  which  interest,  as  he  hath  well 
deserved  it  for  his  true  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vice  to  these  unhappy  and  devoted  coun¬ 
tries,  so  it  would  ill  become  me  to 
diminish  the  same  to  his  prejudice,  un¬ 
less  it  were  upon  great  and  public  re¬ 
spect.  Thus  thou  seest  how  it  stands 
with  me,  rny  honest  friend,  and  in  what 
mind  I  stand  touching  this  thy  master’s 
request  to  me  ;  which  yet  I  do  not  say 
that  I  can  altogether,  or  unconditionally, 
grant  or  refuse,  but  only  tell  my  simple 
thoughts  with  regard  thereto.  Thou  un- 
derstandest  me,  1  doubt  not.” 

Now  Roger  Wildrake,  with  all  the  at¬ 
tention  he  had  been  able  to  pay  to  the 
Lord  General’s  speech,  had  got  so  much 
confused  among  the  various  clauses  of  the 
harangue.,  that  his  brain  was  bewildered, 
like  that  of  a  country  clown  when  he 
chances  to  get  himself  involved  among  a 
crowd  of  carriages,  and  cannot  stir  a  step 
to  get  out  of  the  way  of  one  of  them, 
without  being  in  danger  of  being  ridden 
over  by  the  others. 

The  general  saw  his  look  of  perplexity, 
and  began  a  new  oration  to  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  as  betore ; — spoke  of  his  love  for 
his  kind  friend  the  colonel — his  regard 
for  his  pious  and  godly  kinsman,  Master 
Desborough — the  great  importance  of  the 
Palace  and  Park  of  Woodstock _ the  de¬ 

termination  of  the  Parliament  that  it 
should  be  confiscated,  and  the  produce 
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brought  into  the  cotters  ot  the  state — 
his  own  deep  veneration  for  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  and  his  no  less  deep  sense  of 
the  injustice  done  to  the  army — how  it 
was  his  wish  and  will  that  all  matters 
should  be  settled  in  an  amicable  and 
friendly  manner,  without  self-seeking, 
debate,  strife  betwixt  those  who  had  been 
the  hands  acting,  and  such  as  had  been 
the  heads  governing,  in  that  great  na¬ 
tional  cause — how  he  was  willing,  truly 
willing,  to  contribute  to  this  work,  by 
laying  down,  not  his  commission  only, 
but  his  life  also,  if  it  were  requested  of 
him,  or  could  be  granted  with  safety  to 
the  poor  soldiers,  to  whom,  silly  poor 
men,  he  was  bound  to  be  as  a  father,  see¬ 
ing  that  they  had  followed  him  with  the 
duty  and  affection  of  children. 

And  here  he  arrived  at  another  dead 
pause,  leaving  Wildrake  as  uncertain  as 
before,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  his 
purpose  to  grant  Colonel  Everard  the 
powers  he  bad  asked  for  the  protection  of 
Woodstock  against  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioners.  Internally  he  began  to 
entertain  hopes  that  the  justice  of  Heaven, 
or  the  effects  of  remorse,  had  confounded 
the  regicide’s  understanding.  But  no — 
he  could  see  nothing  but  sagacity  in  that 
steady  stern  eye,  which  while  the  tongue 
poured  forth  its  periphrastic  language  in 
such  profusion,  seemed  to  watch  with  se¬ 
vere  accuracy  the  effect  which  his  oratory 
produced  on  the  listener. 

“  Egad,’’  thought  the  cavalier  to  him¬ 
self,  becoming  a  little  familiar  with  the 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  and 
rather  impatient  of  a  conversation  which 
led  to  no  visible  conclusion  or  termina¬ 
tion,  “  if  Noll  were  the  devil  himself,  as 
he  is  the  devil’s  darling,  I  will  not  be 
thus  nose-led  by  him.  I’ll  e’en  brusque 
it  a  little,  if  he  goes  on  at  this  rate,  and 
try  if  I  can  bring  him  to  a  more  intelli¬ 
gible  mode  of  speaking.” 

Entertaining  this  bold  purpose,  but 
half  afraid  to  execute  it,  Wildrake  lay  by 
for  an  opportunity  of  making  the  at¬ 
tempt,  while  Cromwell  was  apparently 
unable  to  express  his  own  meaning.  He 
was  already  beginning  a  third  panegyric 
upon  Colonel  Everard,  with  sundry  varied 
expressions  of  his  own  wish  to  oblige  him, 
when  Wildrake  took  the  opportunity  of  a 
pause  to  strike  in,  on  the  general’s  mak¬ 
ing  one  of  his  oratorical  pauses. 

So  please  you,”  he  said  bluntly, 
“  your  worship  has  already  spoken  on 
two  topics  of  your  discourse,  your  own 
worthiness,  and  that  of  my  master,  Co¬ 
lonel  Everard.  But,  to  enable  me  to  do 
mine  errand,  it  would  be  necessary  to  be¬ 
stow  a  few  words  on  the  third  head.” 

'*•  The  third  !”  said  Cromwell. 


“  Ay,”  said  Wildrake,  u  which,  in 
your  honour’s  subdivision  of  your  dis¬ 
course,  touched  on  my  unworthy  self. 
What  am  I  to  do — what  portion  am  I  to 
have  in  this  matter  ?” 

Oliver  started  at  once  from  the  tone  of 
voice  he  had  hitherto  used,  and  which 
somewhat  resembled  the  purring  of  a  do¬ 
mestic  cat,  into  the  growl  of  a  tiger  when 
about  to  spring.  “  Thy  portion,  jail¬ 
bird!”  he  exclaimed,  “  the  gallows — 
thou  shalt  hang  as  high  as  Haman,  if 
thou  betray  counsel ! — But,”  he  added, 
softening  his  voice,  “  keep  it  like  a  true 
man,  and  my  favour  will  be  the  making 
of  thee.  Come  hither — thou  art  bold,  I 
see,  though  somewhat  saucy.  Thou  hast 
been  a  malignant — so  writes  my  worthy 
friend  Colonel  Everard,  but  thou  hast 
now  given  up  that  falling  cause.  I  tell 
thee,  friend,  not  all  that  the  Parliament 
or  the  army  could  do  would  have  pulled 
down  the  Stuarts  out  of  their  high  places, 
saving  that  Heaven  had  a  controversy 
with  them.  Well,  it  is  a  sweet  and 
comely  thing  to  buckle  on  one’s  armour 
in  behalf  of  Heaven’s  cause ;  otherwise 
truly,  for  mine  own  part,  these  men 
might  have  remained  upon  the  throne 
even  unto  this  day.  Neither  do  I  blame 
any  for  aiding  them,  until  these  succes¬ 
sive  great  judgments  have  overwhelmed 
them  and  their  house.  I  am  not  a  bloody 
man,  having  in  me  the  feeling  of  human 
frailty ;  but  friend,  whosoever  putteth 
his  hand  to  the  plough,  in  the  great  act¬ 
ings  which  are  now  on  foot  in  these  na¬ 
tions,  had  best  beware  that  they  do  not 
look  back ;  for,  rely  upon  my  simple 
word,  that  if  you  fail  me,  I  will  not 
spare  on  you  one  foot’s  length  of  the  gal¬ 
lows  of  Haman.  Let  me,  therefore, 
know,  at  a  word,  if  the  leaven  of  thy 
malignancy  is  altogether  drubbed  out  of 
thee  ?” 

“  Your  honourable  lordship,”  said  the 
cavalier,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders, 
u  has  done  that  for  most  of  us,  so  far  as 
cudgelling  to  some  tune  can  perform 
it.” 

u  Say’st  thou  ?”  said  the  general,  with 
a  grim  smile  on  his  lip,  which  seemed  to 
intimate  that  he  was  not  quite  inacces¬ 
sible  to  flattery  ;  tc  yea,  truly,  thou  dost 
not  lie  in  that — we  have  been  an  instru¬ 
ment.  Neither  are  we,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  so  severely  bent  against  those  who 
have  striven  against  us  as  malignants,  as 
others  may  be.  The  parliament-men 
best  know  their  own  interest  and  their  own 
pleasure  ;  but,  to  my  poor  thinking,  it  is 
full  time  to  close  these  jars,  and  to  allow 
men  of  all  kinds  the  means  of  doing  ser¬ 
vice  to  their  country  ;  and  we  think  it 
will  be  thy  fault  if  thou  art  not  employed 
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to  good  purpose  for  the  state  and  thyself, 
on  condition  thou  puttest  away  the  old 
man  entirely  from  thee,  and  givest  thy 
earnest  attention  to  what  1  have  to  tell 
thee.” 

“  Your  Lordship  need  not  doubt  my 
attention,”  said  the  Cavalier. 

And  the  Republican  General,  after  an¬ 
other  pause,  as  one  who  gave  his  confi¬ 
dence  not  without  hesitation,  proceeded 
to  explain  his  views  "with  a  distinctness 
which  he  seldom  used,  yet  not  without 
his  being  a  little  biassed  now  and  then, 
by  his  long  habits  of  circumlocution, 
which  indeed  he  seldom  laid  entirely 
aside,  save  in  the  field  of  battle. 

44  Thou  seest,”  he  said,  44  my  friend, 
how  things  stand  with  me.  The  Parlia¬ 
ment,  I  care  not  who  knows  it,  love  me 
not ;  still  less  do  the  Council  of  State, 
by  whom  they  manage  the  executive  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  kingdom.  I  cannot  tell 
why  they  nourish  suspicion  against  me, 
unless  it  is  because  I  will  not  deliver  this 
poor  innocent  army,  which  has  followed 
me  in  so  many  military  actions,  to  be 
now  pulled  asunder,  broken  piece-meal, 
and  reduced,  so  that  they  who  have  pro¬ 
tected  the  state  at  the  expense  of  their 
blood,  will  not  have,  perchance,  the  means 
of  feeding  themselves  by  their  labour ; 
which,  methinks,  were  hard  measure, 
since  it  is  taking  from  Esau  his  birth¬ 
right  even  without  giving  him  a  poor 
mess  of  pottage.” 

44  Esau  is  likely  to  help  himself,  I 
think,”  replied  Wildrake. 

44  Truly,  thou  say’st  wisely,”  replied 
the  General ;  44  it  is  ill  starving  an  armed 
man,  if  there  is  food  to  be  had  for  taking 
— nevertheless,  far  be  it  from  me  to  en¬ 
courage  rebellion,  or  want  of  due  subor¬ 
dination  to  these  our  rulers,  i  would 
only  petition  in  a  due  and  becoming,  a 
sweet  and  harmonious  manner,  that  they 
would  listen  to  our  conditions,  and  con¬ 
sider  our  necessities.  But,  sir,  looking 
on  me,  and  esteeming  me  so  little  as  they 
do,  you  must  think  that  it  would  be  a 
provocation  in  me  towards  the  Council  of 
State,  as  well  as  the  Parliament,  if,  sim¬ 
ply  to  gratify  your  worthy  master,  I  were 
to  act  contrary  to  their  purposes,  or  deny 
currency  to  the  commission  under  their 
authority,  which  is  as  yet  the  highest  in 
the  State — and  long  may  it  be  so  for  me ! 
— to  carry  on  the  sequestration  which  they 
intend.  And  would  it  not  also  be  said, 
that  I  was  lending  myself  to  the  malig¬ 
nant  interest,  affording  this  den  of  the 
blood-thirsty  and  lascivious  tyrants  of 
yore  to  be  in  this  our  day  a  place  of  re¬ 
fuge  to  that  old  and  inveterate  Amalekite 
Sir  Henry  Lee,  to  keep  possession  of  the 
place  in  which  he  hath  so  long  glorified 


himself  ?  Truly,  it  would  be  a  perilous 
matter.” 

44  Am  I  then  to  report,”  said  Wild¬ 
rake,  44  an  if  it  please  you,  that  you  can¬ 
not  stead  Colonel  Everard  in  this  matter  ?” 

44  Unconditionally,  ay — but  taken  con¬ 
ditionally,  the  answer  may  be  otherwise,” 
answered  Cromwell.  4'I  see  thou  art 
not  able  to  fathom  my  purpose,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  will  partly  unfold  it  to  thee.  But 
take  notice,  that  should  thy  tongue  betray 
my  counsel,  save  in  so  far  as  carrying  it 
to  thy  master,  by  all  the  blood  which  has 
been  shed  in  these  wild  times,  thou  shalt 
die  a  thousand  deaths  in  one.” 

44  Do  not  fear  me,  sir,”  said  Wildrake, 
whose  natural  boldness  and  carelessness 
of  character  was  for  the  present  time  borne 
down  and  quelled,  like  that  of  falcons  in 
the  presence  of  the  eagle. 

44  Hear  me,  then,”  said  Cromwell, 
44  and  let  no  syllable  escape  thee.  Knowest 
thou  not  the  young  Lee  whom  they  call 
Albert,  a  malignant  like  his  father,  and 
one  who  went  up  with  the  young  man  to 
the  last  ruffle  which  we  had  with  him  at 
Worcester  ?  May  we  be  grateful  for  the 
victory !” 

44  I  know  there  is  such  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  as  Albert  Lee,”  said  Wildrake. 

44  And  knowest  thou  not — I  speak  not 
by  way  of  prying  into  the  good  Colonel’s 
secrets,  but  only  as  it  behoves  me  to 
know  something  of  the  matter,  that  I 
may  best  know  how  1  am  to  serve  him 
— knowest  thou  not  that  thy  master, 
Markham  Everard,  is  a  suitor  after  the 
sister  of  this  said  malignant,  a  daughter 
of  the  old  Keeper,  called  Sir  Henry  Lee  ?” 

44  All  this  I  have  heard,”  said  Wild¬ 
rake,  44  nor  can  I  deny  that  I  believe  in 
it.” 

44  Well,  then,  go  to.  When  the  young 
man  Charles  Stuart  Hed  from  the  field  of 
Worcester,  and  was  by  sharp  chase  and 
pursuit  compelled  to  separate  himself 
from  his  followers,  1  know  by  sure  intel¬ 
ligence  that  this  Albert  Lee  was  one  of 
the  last  who  remained  with  him,  if  not 
indeed  the  very  last.” 

44  It  was  devilish  like  him,”  said  the 
cavalier,  without  sufficiently  weighing 
his  expressions,  considering  in  what  pre¬ 
sence  they  were  to  be  uttered — 44  And 
I’ll  uphold  him  with  my  rapier,  to  be  a 
true  chip  of  the  old  block.” 

44  Ha,  swearest  thou  ?”  said  the  Gene¬ 
ral.  44  Is  this  thy  reformation.” 

44  I  never  swear,  so  please  you,”  re¬ 
plied  Wildrake,  recollecting  nimself, 
44  except  there  is  some  mention  of  malig- 
nants  and  cavaliers  in  my  hearing  ;  and 
then  the  old  habit  returns,  and  I  swear 
like  one  of  Goring’s  troopers.” 

44  Out  upon  thee,”  said  the  General 
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*4  what  can  it  avail  thee  to  practise  a  pro¬ 
fanity  so  horrible  to  the  ears  of  others, 
and  which  brings  no  emolument  to  him 
who  uses  it  ?” 

44  There  are  doubtless  more  profitable 
sins  in  the  world  than  the  vice  of  swear¬ 
ing,”  was  the  answer  which  rose  to  the 
lips  of  the  cavalier;  but  that  was  ex¬ 
changed  for  a  profession  of  regret  for  hav¬ 
ing  given  offence.  The  truth  was,  the 
discourse  began  to  take  a  turn  which  ren¬ 
dered  it  more  interesting  than  ever  to 
Wildrake,  who  therefore  determined  not 
to  lose  the  opportunity  for  obtaining  pos¬ 
session  of  the  secret  that  seemed  to  be 
suspended  on  Cromwell’s  lips  ;  and  that 
could  only  be  through  means  of  keeping 
guard  upon  his  own. 

44  What  sort  of  a  house  is  Wood- 
stock  ?”  said  the  General  abruptly 

44  An  old  mansion,”  said  Wildrake  in 
reply  ;  44  and  so  far  as  I  could  judge  by 
a  single  night’s  lodgings,  having  abun¬ 
dance  of  back-stairs,  also  subterraneous 
passages,  and  all  the  communications 
under  ground,  which  are  common  in  old 
raven-nests  of  the  sort.” 

44  And  places  for  concealing  priests  un 
questionably,”  said  Cromwell.  44  It  is 
seldom  that  such  ancient  houses  lack  se¬ 
cret  stalls  wherein  to  mew  up  these  calves 
of  Bethel.” 

44  Your  Honour’s  Excellency,”  said 
Wildrake,  44  may  swear  to  that.” 

u  I  swear  not  at  all,”  replied  the  Ge¬ 
neral  drily.  44  But  what  think’st  thou, 
good  fellow  ? — I  will  ask  thee  a  blunt 
question — •' Where  will  those  two  Worces¬ 
ter  fugitives  that  thou  wottest  of  be  more 
likely  to  take  shelter — and  that  they  must 
be  sheltered  somewhere  I  well  know — 
than  in  this  same  old  palace,  with  all  the 
corners  and  concealments  whereof  young 
Albert  hath  been  acquainted  ever  since 
his  earliest  infancy  ?” 

44  Truly,”  said  Wildrake,  making  an 
effort  to  answer  the  question  with  seem¬ 
ing  indifference,  while  the  possibility  of 
such  an  event,  and  its  consequences, 
Hashed  fearfully  upon  his  mind — 44  Truly, 
I  should  be  of  your  honour’s  opinion,  but 
that  I  think  the  company,  who,  by  the 
commission  of  Parliament,  have  occupied 
Woodstock,  are  likely  to  fright  them 
thence,  as  a  cat  scares  doves  from  a 
pigeon-house.  The  neighbourhood,  with 
reverence,  of  Generals  Desborough  and 
Harrison,  will  suit  ill  with  fugitives  from 
Worcester-field.” 

44  I  thought  as  much,  and  so,  indeed, 
would  I  have  it,”  answered  the  General. 
44  Long  may  it  be  ere  our  names  shall  be 
aught  but  a  terror  to  our  enemies.  But 
in  this  matter,  if  thou  art  an  active  plot¬ 
ter  for  thy  master’s  interest,  thou 
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might’st,  1  should  think,  wo.k  out  some¬ 
thing  favourable  to  his  present  object.” 

44  My  brain  is  too  poor  to  reach  the 
depth  of  your  honourable  purpose,”  said 
Wildrake. 

44  Listen  tnen,  and  let  it  be  to  profit,” 
answered  Cromwell.  44  Assuredly  the 
conquest  at  Worcester  was  a  great  and 
crowning  mercy  ;  yet  might  we  seem  to 
be  but  small  in  our  thankfulness  for  the 
same,  did  we  not  do  what  in  us  lies 
towards  the  ultimate  improvement  and 
final  conclusion  of  the  great  work  which 
has  been  thus  prosperous  in  our  hands, 
professing,  in  pure  humility  and  single¬ 
ness  of  heart,  that  we  do  not,  in  any 
way,  desire  out  instrumentality  to  be  re¬ 
membered,  nay,  would  rather  pray  and 
entreat,  that  our  name  and  fortunes  were 
forgotten,  than  that  the  great  work  were 
in  itself  incomplete.  Nevertheless,  truly 
placed  as  we  now  aie,  it  concerns  us 
more  deeply  than  others, — that  is,  if  so 
poor  creatures  should  at  all  speak  of 
themselves  as  concerned,  whether  more 
or  less,  with  these  changes  which  have  been 
wrought  around,  not,  I  say,  by  our¬ 
selves,  or  our  own  power,  but  by  the 
destiny  to  which  we  were  called,  ful¬ 
filling  the  same  with  all  meekness  and 
humility — I  say  it  concerns  us  nearly 
that  all  things  should  be  done  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  great  work  which  hath 
been  wrought,  and  is  yet  working,  in 
these  lands.  Such  is  my  plain  and  sim¬ 
ple  meaning.  Nevertheless,  it  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  this  young  man,  this 
king  of  Scots,  as  he  called  himself — this 
Charles  Stuart — should  not  escape  forth 
from  the  nation,  where  his  arrival  has 
wrought  so  much  disturbance  and  blood¬ 
shed.” 

44  I  have  no  doubt,”  said  the  cavalier, 
looking  down,  44  that  your  lordship’s 
wisdom  hath  directed  all  things  as  they 
may  best  lead  towards  such  a  consumma¬ 
tion  ;  and  I  pray  your  pains  may  be  paid 
as  they  deserve.” 

44  I  thank  thee,  friend,”  said  Crom¬ 
well,  with  much  humility  ;  44  doubtless 
we  shall  meet  our  reward,  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  paymaster,  who  never 
passeth  Saturday  night.  But  understand 
me,  friend — I  desire  no  more  than  my 
own  share  in  the  good  work.  I  would 
heartily  do  what  poor  kindness  I  can  to 
your  poor  master,  and  even  to  you  in  your 
degree — for  such  as  I  do  not  converse 
with  ordinary  men,  that  our  presence 
may  be  forgotten  like  an  every  day’s  oc¬ 
currence.  We  speak  to  men  like  thee 
for  their  reward  or  their  punishment ; 
and  I  trust  it  will  be  the  former  which 
Chou  in  thine  office  wilt  merit  at  my 
hand.” 
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“  Your  honour,”  said  Wildrake, 
u  speaks  like  one  accustomed  to  com¬ 
mand.” 

u  True ;  men’s  minds  are  likened  to 
those  of  my  degree  by  fear  and  reverence,” 
said  the  General ; — “  but  enough  of  that, 
desiring,  as  I  do,  no  other  dependency 
on  my  special  person  than  is  alike  to  us 
all  upon  that  which  is  above  us.  But  I 
would  desire  to  cast  this  golden  ball  into 
your  master’s  cap.  He  hath  served 
against  this  Charles  Stuart  and  his  father. 
But  he  is  a  kinsman  near  to  the  old 
knight  Lee,  and  stands  well  affected 
towards  his  daughter.  Thou  also  wilt 
keep  a  watch,  my  friend — that  ruffling 
look  of  thine  will  procure  thee  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  every  malignant,  and  the  prey 
cannot  approach  this  cover,  as  though  to 
shelter,  like  a  coney  in  the  rocks,  but 
thou  wilt  be  sensible  of  his  presence. 

“  I  make  a  shift  to  comprehend  your 
Excellency,”  said  the  cavalier  ;  44  and  I 
thank  you  heartily  for  the  good  opinion 
you  have  put  upon  me,  and  which,  I 
pray,  I  may  have  some  handsome  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  deserving,  that  I  may  show  my 
gratitude  by  the  event.  But  still,  with 
reverence,  your  Excellency’s  scheme 
seems  unlikely,  while  Woodstock  re¬ 
mains  in  possession  of  the  sequestrators. 
Both  the  old  knight  and  his  son,  and  far 
more  such  a  fugitive  as  your  honour 
hinted  at,  will  take  special  care  not  to 
approach  it  till  they  are  removed.” 

44  It  is  for  that  I  have  been  dealing 
with  thee  thus  long,”  said  the  General. — 
«  I  told  thee  that  I  was  something  un¬ 
willing,  upon  slight  occasion,  to  dispos¬ 
sess  the  sequestrators  by  my  own  proper 
warrant,  although  having,  perhaps,  suffi¬ 
cient  authority  in  the  state  both  to  do  so, 
and  to  despise  the  murmurs  of  those  who 
blame  me.  In  brief,  I  would  be  loath 
to  tamper  with  my  privileges,  and  make 
experiments  between  their  strength,  and 
the  powers  of  the  commission  granted  by 
others,  without  need,  or  at  least  great 
prospect  of  advantage.  So,  if  thy  Colonel 
will  undertake,  for  his  love  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  to  find  the  means  of  preventing  its 
worst  and  nearest  danger,  which  must 
needs  occur  from  the  escape  of  this  young 
man,  and  will  do  his  endeavour  to  stay 
him,  in  case  his  flight  should  lead  him  to 
Woodstock,  which  I  hold  very  likely,  I 
will  give  thee  an  order  to  these  seques¬ 
trators  to  evacuate  the  palace  instantly  ; 
and  to  the  next  troop  of  my  regiment, 
which  lies  at  Oxford,  to  turn  them  out 
by  the  shoulders,  if  they  make  any  scru¬ 
ples — ay,  even  for  example’s  sake,  if 
they  drag  Desborough  out  foremost, 
though  he  be  wedded  to  my  sister.” 

44  So  please  you,  Sir,”  said  Wildrake, 


“  and  with  your  most  powerful  warrant, 

I  trust  I  might  expel  the  commissioners, 
even  without  the  aid  of  your  most  warlike 
and  devout  troopers.” 

44  That  is  what  I  am  least  anxious 
about,”  replied  the  General  ;  44  I  should 
like  to  see  the  best  of  them  sit  after  I  had 
nodded  to  them  to  be  gone— always  ex¬ 
cepting  the  worshipful  House,  in  whose 
name  our  commissions  run  ;  but  who,  as 
some  think,  will  be  done  with  politics 
ere  it  be  time  to  renew  them.  There¬ 
fore,  what  chiefly  concerns  me  to  know 
is,  whether  thy  master  will  embrace  a 
traffic  which  hath  such  a  fair  promise  of 
profit  with  it.  I  am  well  convinced  that, 
with  a  scout  like  thee,  who  hast  been  in 
the  cavalier’s  quarters,  and  canst,  I  should 
guess,  resume  thy  drinking,  ruffianly, 
health-quaffing  manners  whenever  thou 
hast  a  mind,  he  must  discover  where  this 
Stuart  hath  ensconced  himself.  Either 
the  young  Lee  will  visit  the  old  one  in 
person,  or  he  will  write  to  him,  or  he 
will  hold  communication  v  ith  him  by 
letter.  At  all  events,  Markham  Everard 
and  thou  must  have  an  eye  in  every  hair 
of  your  head.”  While  he  spoke,  a  flush 
passed  over  his  brow,  he  rose  Irom  his 
chair,  and  paced  the  apartment  in  agita¬ 
tion.  44  Woe  to  you,  if  you  suffer  the 
young  adventurer  to  escape  me  !— you 
had  better  be  in  the  deepest  dungeon  in 
Europe,  than  breathe  the  air  of  England, 
should  you  but  dream  of  playing  me 
false.  I  have  spoken  freely  to  thee,  fel- 
lo"' — more  freely  than  is  my  wont — the 
time  required  it.  But  to  share  my  confi¬ 
dence  is  like  keeping  a  watch  over  a  pow¬ 
der  magazine— the  least  and  most  insigni¬ 
ficant  spark  blows  thee  to  ashes.  Tell 
your  master  what  I  said,  but  not  how  I 
said  it.  Fie,  that  I  should  have  been 
betrayed  into  the  distemperature  of  pas¬ 
sion  !  Begone,  sirrah.  Pearson  shall 
bring  thee  sealed  orders — yet  stay — thou 
hast  something  to  ask.” 

44  I  would  know,”  said  Wildrake,  to 
whom  the  visible  anxiety  of  the  General 
gave  some  confidence,  44  what  is  the 
figure  of  this  young  gallant,  in  case  I 
should  find  him  ?” 

44  A  tali,  raw-boned,  swarthy  lad, 
they  say  he  has  shot  up  into.  Here  is 
his  picture  by  a  good  hand,  some  time 
since.”  He  turned  round  one  of  the  por¬ 
traits,  which  stood  with  its  face  against 
the  wall  ;  but  it  proved  not  to  be  that  of 
Charles  the  Second,  but  of  his  unhappy 
father. 

The  first  motion  of  Cromwell  indicated 
a  purpose  of  hastily  replacing  the  pic¬ 
ture,  and  it  seemed  as  if  an  effort  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  repress  his  disinclination  to 
look  upon  it.  Put  he  did  repress  it,  and, 
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placing  the  picture  against  the  wall, 
withdrew  slowly  and  sternly,  as  if,  in 
defiance  of  his  own  feeling,  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  gain  a  place  from  which  to  see 
it  to  advantage.  It  was  well  for  Wil- 
drake  that  his  dangerous  companion  had 
not  turned  an  eye  on  him,  for  his  blood 
also  kindled  when  he  saw  the  portrait  ot 
his  master  in  the  hands  of  the  chief 
author  of  his  death.  Being  a  fierce  and 
desperate  man,  he  commanded  his  pas¬ 
sion  with  great  difficulty  ;  and  if,  on  its 
first  violence,  he  had  been  provided  with 
a  suitable  weapon,  it  is  possible  Cromwell 
would  never  have  ascended  higher  in  his 
bold  ascent  towards  supreme  power. 

But  this  natural  and  sudden  flash  of 
indignation,  which  rushed  through  the 
veins  of  an  ordinary  man  like  Wildrake, 
was  presently  subdued,  when  confronted 
with  the  strong,  yet  stifled  emotion  dis¬ 
played  by  so  powerful  a  character  as 
Cromwell.  As  the  cavalier  looked  on  his 
dark  and  bold  countenance,  agitated  by 
inward  and  indescribable  feelings,  he 
found  his  own  violence  of  spirit  die  away 
and  lose  itself  in  fear  and  wonder.  So 
true  it  is,  that  as  greater  lights  swallow 
up  and  extinguish  the  display  of  those 
which  are  less,  so  men  of  great,  capaci¬ 
ous,  and  over-ruling  minds,  bear  aside 
and  subdue,  in  their  climax  of  passion, 
the  more  feeble  wills  and  passions  of 
others ;  as,  when  a  river  joins  a  brook, 
the  fiercer  torrent  shoulders  aside  the 
smaller  stream. 

Wildrake  stood  a  silent,  inactive,  and 
almost  a  terrified  spectator,  while  Crom¬ 
well,  assuming  a  firm  sternness  of  eye 
and  manner,  as  one  who  compels  himself 
to  look  on  what  some  strong  internal 
feeling  renders  painful  and  disgusting  to 
him,  proceeded,  in  brief  and  interrupted 
expressions,  but  yet  with  a  firm  voice,  to 
comment  on  the  portrait  of  the  late  King. 
His  words  seemed  less  addressed  to  Wil¬ 
drake,  than  to  be  the  spontaneous  unbur- 
thening  of  his  own  bosom,  swelling  un¬ 
der  recollection  of  the  past,  and  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  future. 

“  That  Flemish  painter,”  he  said, 
“  that  Antonio  Vandyke,  what  a  power 
he  has  !  Steel  may  mutilate,  warriors 
may  waste  and  destroy — still  the  King 
stands  uninjured  by  time  ;  and  our 
grandchildren,  while  they  read  his  his¬ 
tory,  may  look  on  his  image,  and  com¬ 
pare  the  melancholy  features  with  the 
woful  tale. — It  was  a  stem  necessity — it 
was  an  awful  deed  !  The  calm  pride  o. 
that  eye  might  have  ruled  worlds  of 
crouching  Frenchmen,  or  supple  Italians, 
or  formal  Spaniards,  but  its  glances  only 
roused  the  native  courage  of  the  stern 
Englishman _ Lay  not  on  pocr  sinful 
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man,  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils,  the 
blame  that  he  falls,  when  Heaven  never 
gave  him  strength  of  nerves  to  stand  ! 
The  weak  rider  is  thrown  by  his  unruly 
horse,  and  trampled  to  death  —  the 
strongest  man,  the  best  cavalier,  springs 
to  the  empty  saddle,  and  uses  bit  and 
spur  till  the  fiery  horse  knows  its  master. 
Who  blames  him,  who,  mounted  aloft, 
rides  triumphantly  amongst  the  people, 
for  having  succeeded,  where  the  unskil¬ 
ful  and  feeble  fell  and  died  ?  Verily  he 
hath  his  reward:  Then,  what  is  that 
piece  of  painted  canvass  to  me  more  than 
others  ?  No  ;  let  him  show  to  others  the 
reproaches  of  that  cold,  calm  face  ;  that 
proud,  yet  complaining  eye  :  Those  who 
have  acted  on  higher  respects  have  no 
cause  to  start  at  painted  shadows — Not 
wealth  nor  power  brought  me  from  my 
obscurity.  The  oppressed  consciences, 
the  injured  liberties  of  England,  were  the 
banner  that  I  followed.” 

He  raised  his  voice  so  high,  as  if  plead¬ 
ing  in  his  own  defence  before  some  tribu¬ 
nal,  that  Pearson,  the  officer  in  attend¬ 
ance,  looked  into  the  apartment  ;  and 
observing  his  master,  with  his  eyes  kind¬ 
ling,  his  arm  extended,  his  foot  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  his  voice  raised,  like  a 
general  in  the  act  of  commanding  the 
advance  of  his  army,  he  instantly  with¬ 
drew. 

It  was  other  than  selfish  regards  that 
drew  me  forth  to  action,”  continued 
Cromwell ;  “  and  I  dare  the  world — ay, 
living  or  dead  I  challenge — to  assert  that 
I  armed  for  a  private  cause,  or  as  a  means 
of  enlarging  my  fortunes.  Neither  was 
there  a  trooper  in  the  regiment  who  came 
there  with  less  of  evil  will  to  yonder  un¬ 
happy - ” 

At  this  moment  the  apartment  opened, 
and  a  gentlewoman  entered,  who,  from 
her  resemblance  to  the  General,  although 
her  features  were  soft  and  feminine, 
might  be  immediately  recognised  as  his 
daughter.  She  walked  up  to  Cromwell, 
gently  but  firmly  passed  her  arm  through 
his,  and  said  to  him  in  a  persuasive 
tone,  “  Father,  this  is  not  well — you 
have  promised  me  this  should  not  hap¬ 
pen.” 

The  General  hung  down  his  head,  like 
one  who  was  either  ashamed  of  the  pas¬ 
sion  to  which  he  had  given  way,  or  of  the 
influence  which  was  exercised  over  him. 
He  yielded,  however,  to  the  affectionate 
impulse,  and  left  the  apartment,  without 
again  turning  his  head  towards  the  por¬ 
trait  which  had  so  much  affected  him. 
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THE  BRIDEGROOM’S  PROBA¬ 
TION. 

From  the  German  of  Langbein. 

A  young  Englishman,  from  gaming, 
love-affairs,  and  other  such  gold-scatter¬ 
ing  enjoyments,  had  so  nearly  reached  the 
dregs  of  his  great  grandfather’s  heredi¬ 
tary  portion,  that  he  could  calculate  the 
departing  hour  of  his  last  guinea.  As 
one  evening  he  was  returning  home  from 
one  of  those  haunts  of  dissipation  which 
he  habitually  frequented,  feeble  in  body 
as  in  mind,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  casting  a  firm  look  upon  the  ruin  o° 
his  fortune,  he  could  not  well  determin  : 
whether  he  should  end  his  troubles  b«' 
drawing  a  trigger  or  by  throwing  himself 
into  the  Thames. 

While  he  thus  wavered  betwixt  fun 
and  water,  the  very  profound  idea  occur¬ 
red  to  him  not  to  lay  violent  hands  upon 
himself,  but  to  allow  himself  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  poverty  by 
the  fair  hand  of  some  wealthy  bride. 
With  this  consoling  thought  he  went  to 
bed,  and  already  in  his  nocturnal  visions 
the  rapid  racers  flew,  the  fair  girls  frisk¬ 
ed  around  him,  both  of  which  he  was 
happy  in  thinking  he  might  maintain  in 
future  upon  the  dowry  of  his  wife. 

On  the  following  morning  he  reflected 
anew  upon  his  plan,  and  found  it  unex¬ 
ceptionable  in  every  point  excepting  the 
very  slight  circumstance  of  not  knowing 
when  or  where  he  was  to  find  the  rich 
heiress  he  wanted.  In  London,  where 
all  the  world  regarded  him  as  a  spend¬ 
thrift,  it  was  not  once  to  be  thought  of ; 
he  saw  that  for  the  future  he  must  throw 
his  nets  out  elsewhere. 

After  much  cogitation  and  searching 
he  at  last  hit  upon  an  old,  rich  colonel, 
living  upon  his  own  estate,  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  capital,  who  fortunately 
had  no  acquaintances  in  London,  and 
was  the  father  of  an  only  daughter. 

Into  the  house  of  this  gentleman,  by 
means  of  a  friend,  to  whom  he  promised 
half  the  booty,  he  got  himself  introduced 
and  received.  The  daughter  of  the  co¬ 
lonel  was  an  awkward  country  girl,  with 
round  chubby  cheeks  like  Reuben’s  che¬ 
rubim,  and  looked  particularly  odd  in 
the  hand-me-down  attire  of  her  sainted 
mother,  which  did  not  at  all  fit  her,  and 
was  of  course  not  of  the  most  fashionable 
cut.  Her  mind,  too,  was  as  attractive  as 
ner  attire  :  she  could  only  talk  of  hens 
and  geese;  and  when  any  other  topic 
came  above-board,  her  conversation  was 


limited  to  a  44  yes,  yes,”  or  a  u  no,  no  •” 
all  beyond  this  seemed  to  her  sinful. 

This  wooden  puppet  was  indeed  a 
mighty  contrast  to  the  sprightly,  gay, 
and  lively  nymphs  with  whom  the  young 
Briton  had,  until  this  period,  been  toy¬ 
ing  ;  but  he  carefully  confined  to  the  so¬ 
ld  utle  of  his  own  bosom  the  disagreeable 
feeling  of  this  heaven-and-earth  distant 
difference.  His  flattering  tongue  called 
the  girl’s  silliness  celestial  innocence,  and 
her  red,  swollen  cheeks  he  likened  to  the 
beauty  of  the  full-blown  damask  rose. 
The  end  of  the  song  was,  he  turned  to  the 
father,  and  sued  warmly  for  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  hand. 

The  colonel,  during  his  sixty  years’ 
career  through  the  world,  had  collected 
this  much  knowledge  of  mankind,  that 
however  slily  the  young  man  had  mask¬ 
ed  himself,  he  could,  nevertheless,  dis¬ 
cover  the  fortune-hunter  peeping  through 
the  disguise.  At  first,  therefore,  he 
thought  of  peremptorily  refusing  him 
I  ermission  to  woo  his  daughter  ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  ho  thought,  “  the  youth 
is  fashionable,  and  perhaps  I  may  be 
doing  him  injustice  ; — he,  a?  yet,  betrays 
r  o  anxiety  about  the  portion,  and  why 
should  the  girl,  who  is  marriageable,  re¬ 
main  longer  at  home  ?  His  request  shall 
be  granted, — but  his  apparent  disinter¬ 
estedness  shall  stand  a  decisive  trial.” 

The  suitor  was  then  informed  that  the 
father  had  no  objections  to  the  match, 
provided  his  daughter  would  give  her 
consent ;  and  she,  poor  thing,  replied  as 
in  duty  bound, — u  My  father’s  will  is 
mine.”  Indeed,  could  anything  else  be 
expected. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony  was  performed  at  the 
country-house  of  the  colonel,  and  he  in¬ 
stantly  made  his  son-in-law  acquainted 
with  his  wife’s  portion,  which  in  German 
money  might  amount  to  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  The  dissembler  acted  as  if  he 
wished  to  know  nothing  about  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  solemnly  vowed  that  he  had  not, 
as  yet,  thought  on  such  things,  but  had 
regarded  only  the  noble  qualities  of  his 
charming  wife,  whose  pure  self  was  dearer 
to  him  than  all  the  treasures  of  the 
world. 

Upon  this  they  sat  down  to  table,  and 
the  father-in-law  urged  and  begged  that 
they  would  make  as  much  haste  as  pos¬ 
sible,  as  it  was  his  intention  that  the 
young  married  people  should  set  off  that 
very  afternoon  for  London,  and  that  he 
should  accompany  them. 

The  son-in-law  was  confounded  and 
began  to  make  some  excuses  about  tra¬ 
velling  on  the  first  day  of  his  happiness  ; 
but  the  soldier  maintained  that  these 
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were  futile,  assuring  him  that  he  h;ul 
particular  reasons  for  proceeding  forth¬ 
with  to  the  capital,  and  that  his  matri¬ 
monial  joys  would  be  as  well  realized  in 
London  as  in  the  country.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  Why  the  journey  was  immedi¬ 
ately  undertaken.  The  old  man  secured 
in  a  small  casket,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
bridegroom,  the  portion  of  the  bride, 
partly  in  gold  and  partly  in  bank  notes, 
took  it  under  his  arm,  and  placed  himself 
by  the  side  of  the  young  people  in  the 
carriage. 

The  road  ran  through  a  forest,  and 
scarcely  had  they  fairly  entered  it,  when 
two  horsemen  darted  out  from  the  brush¬ 
wood,  with  masks  upon  their  faces,  and 
stopped  the  carriage.  One  of  the  persons 
watched  the  postilion  with  a  presented 
pistol,  while  the  other  approached  the 
coach  window,  and  said,  44  We  are  ad¬ 
venturers,  and  request  you  to  give  us  up 
instantly  the  portion  of  the  bride  !” 

The  colonel  and  his  son-in-law  swore 
and  ranted,  but  the  robber  coolly  insist¬ 
ed  upon  his  demand.  After  some  par¬ 
leying,  however,  the  horseman  bent  to¬ 
wards  the  young  man,  and  whispered  in 
his  ear,  44  That  you  may  see  we  are 
most  reasonable  men,  we  leave  you  the 
choice  of  two  things, — give  us  either  the 
bride  or  her  portion  :  for  certain  reasons 
it  is  quite  immaterial  to  us,  and,  more¬ 
over,  no  one  shall  ever  know  your  deci 
sion.” 

The  bridegroom  did  not  think  long 
about  the  matter,  for  he  whispered, 
44  Take  the  bride  !”  44  Brother,”  cried 
the  robber  to  his  accomplice,  44  we  shall 
take  the  bride.” 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  soldier 
seized  his  gentle  son-in-law  by  the  neck, 
shook  him  violently,  and  exclaimed  with 
a  thundering  voice,  44  Ha!  villain  !  so  my 
conjecture  was  not  unfounded,  that  you 
cared  not  for  my  daughter,  but  merely  for 
her  fortune !  God  be  praised  that  my 
child  and  my  money  are  not  yet  irrevo¬ 
cably  in  your  clutches  !  Know,  then, 
knave  !  the  man  who  married  you  was 
no  clergyman,  he  was  a  brother  soldier  in 
priest’s  attire  ;  and  these  gentlemen  are 
no  highwaymen,  but  friends  who  have 
done  me  the  service  of  proving  you. 
Since  then  you  have  laid  open  your 
whole  vileness,  we  shall  have  no  more 
connexion.  I  shall  return  home  with  my 
daughter  and  my  money,  and  you  may  go 
to  London — or  to  the  devil  !” 

With  these  words  he  transplanted  the 
astonished  bridegroom  with  a  kick  from 
the  carriage  to  the  road,  and  ordered  the 
postilion  to  turn  about.  The  outlaw 
trudged  back  to  London,  and  had,  while 
upon  the  road,  the  fairest  and  best  oppro- 


tunity  of  determining  whether  he  should 
now  use  a  pistol,  or  throw  himself  into 
the  river. 


DEATH  OF  MURAT,  KING  OF 
NAPLES. 

The  Court  Martial  sat,  and  whilst  they 
were  judging  him,  the  king,  who  had 
ordered  the  captain  not  to  say  a  single 
word  in  his  defence,  was  quietly  convers¬ 
ing  with  four  officers,  to  whose  care  he 
had  been  entrusted.  The  last  moments 
of  his  life  were  those  of  a  heTo.  The 
approach  of  death,  which  terrifies  the 
greater  part  of  mankind,  only  increased 
his  fortitude.  The  king  was  still  con¬ 
versing  with  the  officers,  when  the  door 
of  his  room  was  opened — the  recorder 
had  come  to  inform  him  that  he  had  been 
sentenced  to  death,  and  that  his  execution 
was  to  take  place  in  half  an  hour.  The 
king,  who  had  listened  to  him  with  great 
sang  froid ,  sat  down  and  wrote  an  affec¬ 
tionate  letter  to  his  wife,  queen  Caroline ; 
he  then  cut  off  several  locks  of  his  hair, 
and  having  enveloped  them  with  the 
letter,  he  delivered  it  unsealed  to  Capt. 
Starage  requesting  him  to  transmit  it  to 
his  family,  as  also  the  seal  of  his  watch, 
which  would  be  found  in  his  right  hand 
after  his  death  (it  was  a  cornelian,  repre¬ 
senting  the  face  of  his  wife).  He  then 
said  to  the  recorder,  44  Do  not  wait  any 
longer,  I  am  prepared  to  die.”  The  king 
was  led  out  of  his  room — that  is,  he  only 
stepped  out  of  the  door,  and  beheld 
twelve  soldiers  drawn  up,  who  were 
waiting  for  him.  He  walked  towards 
them  with  a  steady  step,  and,  with  a 
smiling  countenance,  said,  44  Soldiers ! 
do  not  let  me  suffer  pain  ;  the  situation 
you  are  placed  in  even  renders  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  fix  the  muzzles  of  your  muskets 
on  my  bosom.” — He  then  pointed  to  his 
heart,  and  looked  steadfastly  on  the  seal 
which  he  held  in  his  right  hand.  The 
twelve  soldiers  fired  —  thus  died  king 
Joachim,  at  four  o’clock  in  the  evening 
of  the  13th  of  October — FranchettVs 
Events  at  Naples. 


®ije  ©a  timer. 

“  1  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  a  tuff.  "—tVotton. 

THE  MONTH  OF  APRIL. 

The  month  of  April  has  been  remark¬ 
able  for  its  fatality  to  celebrated  women. 

Petrarch’s  Laura,  died  on  the  6th  of 
April. — Diana  of  Poictiers,  the  26th. — 
Oueen  Elizabeth  of  England,  the  3rd. — 
Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  the  19th. — 
Gabrielle  d’Estr£es,  the  9th.—  Made- 
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moiselle  de  Mowtpensier,  the  5th — Ma¬ 
dame  de  Sevigne,  the  14th. — Madame  de 
Maintenon,  the  15th. — Madame  deCay- 

lus,  the  15th _ Madame  de  Pompadour, 

the  15th _ Judith,  queen  of  France,  the 

19th. — Jeanne  de  Navarre,  the  2nd. 

E.  M.  B. 


AFRICAN  ANTS. 

These  insects  set  forward  sometimes  in 
such  multitudes,  that  the  whole  earth 
seems  to  be  in  motion.  A  corps  of  them 
attacked  and  covered  an  elephant,  quietly 
feeding  in  a  pasture.  In  eight  hours  no¬ 
thing  was  to  be  seen  on  the  spot,  but  the 
skeleton  of  that  enormous  animal,  neatly 
and  completely  picked.  The  business 
was  done,  and  the  enemy  marched  on 
after  fresh  prey.  Such  power  have  the 
smallest  creatures  acting  in  concert. 

LEARNING. 

Many  parts  of  what  is  called  learning 
resemble  the  man’s  horse,  which  had  but 
two  faults ;  he  was  hard  to  catch,  and 
good  for  nothing  when  he  was  caught. 
Metaphysical  speculations  are  lofty,  but 
frigid,  as  Lunardi  after  ascending  to  an 
immense  height  in  the  atmosphere,  came 
down  covered  with  icicles. 

Edwin. 


THE  WORD  WIN. 

Win,  at  the  beginning  or  ending  of  the 
names  of  places,  signifies  that  some  great 
battle  was  fought,  or  a  victory  gained 
there.  The  word  is  from  the  Saxon 
winnan ,  to  win,  or  overcome. 

P.  T.  W. 


SUBLIME  DEDICATION. 

The  following  is  attached  to  the  last 
volume  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  “  History  of 
Birds.” — u  To  God  !  the  one  eternal ; 
the  incomprehensible  !  the  omnipotent ! 
omniscient  and  Almighty  creator  of  all 
things  that  exist !  from  orbs  immeasurably 
great,  to  the  minutest  points  of  matter, 
this  atom  is  dedicated  and  devoted,  with 
all  possible  gratitude,  humiliation,  and 
worship,  and  the  highest  adoration  both 
of  body  and  mind,  by  his  most  resigned, 
low,  and  humble  creature  —  G.  E.” 

This  dedication  he  considered  as  a  testi¬ 
mony  of  piety  and  gratitude  to  his  maker, 
who  had  enabled  him  to  complete  his 
work. 

P.  T.  W 

ORIENTAL  MAXIMS. 

When  anger  would  overcome  thee, 
curb  it. 


When  thou  speakest,  well  weigh  thy 
Words. 

When  thou  makest  a  promise,  be  sure 
to  keep  it. 

When  thou  judgest  be  impartial. 

When  thou  hast  cause  for  animosity, 
forgive  thine  enemies. 

When  thou  hast  the  ability,  be  ge¬ 
nerous. 

When  thou  possessest  power,  treat  thy 
dependants  kindly. 

When  thou  art  a  dependant,  be  obe¬ 
dient  to  thy  superiors. 

Whenever  thou  canst  do  good,  neglect 
not  the  opportunity. 

Observe  the  laws  in  all  points  ;  listen 
to  the  counsels  of  wise  and  virtuous  men ; 
shew  indulgence  to  great  and  small ;  and 
be  prudent  and  discreet  in  thy  measures. 


EPITAPH 

In  Tickhill  Church-  Yard, ,  Yorkshire. 

This  stone  is  sacred 
To  the  memory  of 
Eliza  Shaw, 

Who  died  Nov.  10th,  1820, 

Aged  118  years. 

She  lived  in  six  reigns,  and  enjoyed 
excellent  health  until  a  few  hours  pre¬ 
vious  to  her  death. 


EPITAPH  on  a  FAVOURITE  DOG, 

Whose  name  was  Pompey ,  but  who 

from  the  beauty  of  his  marks  was  occa¬ 
sionally  called  Spot. 

Here  Pompey  lies,  Pompev  of  spotless 
fame, 

Yet  spots  he  had,  and  Spot  became  his 
name  : 

Tho*  full  of  spots,  Spot  lived  without  a 
spot ; 

Ah  !  who  can  trace  such  spots  in  human 
lot! 

His  spots  were  beauties  of  a  spotless 
kind. 

Spots  without  spot  on  good  Spot  trac’d 
we  find ; 

Of  honest  Spot  this  truth  may  be  relied, 

In  this  spot,  spotted  Spot  lies  spotless, 
as  he  lived  and  died. 

X.  Y. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  space  we  have  devoted  to  a  complete  and 
deeply  interesting  scene  from  the  forthcoming 
romance  of  Woodstock,  by  the  author  of  Wa- 
verley,  has  compelled  us  to  omit  numerous- arti- 
clec  imended  for  insertion,  and  to  defer  our 
answers  to  Correspondents  for  a  week, 
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fcfjc  (Castle  of  Campfji'U,  ©lamorgansljlve 


KM” 

The  magnificent  ruins  of  the  Castle  or 
Camphill,  of  which  the  above  engraving 
is  a  view,  probably  surpass  everything 
of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  convey,  in  a  written 
description,  anything  like  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  prodigious  extent  and  grandeur 
of  what  vet  remains  of  this  noble  struc- 
ture.  On  entering  the  castle  enclosure 
by  the  barbican,  from  the  eastward,  a 
long  range  of  buildings,  which  formed 
the  barracks  of  the  garrison,  stretch  on 
the  right  under  the  boundary  wall.  Im¬ 
mediately  in  front  are  two  large  towers, 
in  a  dilapidated  condition,  which  formed 
the  grand  gateway  or  approach  on  this 
side.  Within  this  entrance  were  a  moat 
and  drawbridge,  the  former  of  which  still 
remains,  partially  filled  up  with  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  wall ;  this  drawbridge  com- 
municatal  with  a  large  court.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  area  is  another  gate¬ 
way,  having  several  apertures  for  port¬ 
cullises  ;  this  leads  to  the  principal  court, 
which  comprehends  a  space  of  about  70 
yards  in  length  by  about  40  in  width. 
On  the  south  side  of  this  court  is  the 
great  hall  of  the  castle,  a  magnificent 
apartment,  70  feet  long,  30  feet  in  breadth, 
Vol.  vii*  T 


and  17  feet  high,  which  is  entered  by  an 
arched  door,  about  8  feet  high,  near  the 
eastern  side.  The  architectural  designs 
of  this  and  the  adjoining  apartments  dis¬ 
play  considerable  skill  jand  elegance. 
Near  the  south-east  angle  of  the  central 
or  main  buildings  is  a  round  tower,  of  no 
great  height,  called  the  Mint ;  and  close 
by  it  stands  the  leaning  tower,  which 
forms  so  conspicuous  a  feature  ot  this 
castle.  This  consists  of  about  one-half  or 
semi-circumference  of  a  round  tower, 
which  was  ruptured  from  top  to  bottom, 
one  portion  being  probably  demolished, 
while  the  other  was  forced  into  its  pre¬ 
sent  position.  The  fragment  now  re¬ 
maining  is  nearly  80  feet  in  height,  and 
leans  between  10  and  11  feet.  As  it  pro¬ 
jects  beyond  the  perpendicular,  it  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  strength  of  the  cement,  and 
its  firm  hold  in  the  ground.  Various 
conjectures  have  been  formed  to  account 
for  its  having  been  thrown  into  its  pre¬ 
sent  situation.  The  most  probable  state¬ 
ment  seems  to  be  that  given  by  Dr.  Mal¬ 
kin,  who  observes  that  there  was  under 
this  tower  a  furnace  for  melting  iron, 
which,  in  the  time  of  the  younger  De 
Spencer,  was  thrown  in  its  fluid  state  on 
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the  besiegers,  when  the  castle  was  invested 
by  the  queen’s  troops  in  the  time  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Second  ;  that  as  soon  as  the 
queen’s  forces  gained  possession  of  it, 
they  let  out  the  burning  mass,  and  throw¬ 
ing  water  upon  it,  created  such  a  power 
of  steam,  as  produced  a  dreadful  explo¬ 
sion,  which  rent  the  tower. 

The  whole  of  the  buildings  belonging 
to  the  castle,  together  with  a  large  space 
of  open  ground,  were  surrounded  by  a 
lofty  wall,  strengthened  by  buttresses, 
and  protected  by  square  towers,  which 
communicated  with  each  other  by  means 
of  an  embattled  gallery ;  beyond  this 
wall  were  outworks  of  great  extent,  con¬ 
sisting  of  earthen  moats  and  bastions, 
which  were  probably  raised  for  defence 
after  the  invention  of  gunpowder. 

Curios. 


ON  THEATRICAL  APPLAUSE, 
AND  ITS  INFLUENCE  UPON 
THE  MIND. 

(For  the  Mirror .j 

Most  sweet  voices.  Shakspeare. 

Human  excitement  in  whatever  way  pro¬ 
duced,  is  a  state  of  feeling  so  deeply  in¬ 
teresting  and  so  variously  exercised  as  to 
afford  a  favourable  theme  for  considera¬ 
tion.  It  is  most  usually  the  meed  of 
superior  talent,  and  strikingly  so  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  distinguished  individual 
whose  deserved  celebrity  calls  forth  these 
remarks.  But  even  when  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  exceptions  ever  combine  moral 
goodness  with  splendid  station,  at  least 
in  our  free  and  happy  country  ;  whenever, 
therefore,  the  tribute  is  paid,  it  is  ac¬ 
corded  with  heartiness  and  sincerity,  and 
spontaneously  awakens  chords  of  real 
sympathy  ;  it  becomes  as  it  were  the 
beating  of  one  heart — the  expression  of 
one  mind. 

Our  allusion  in  the  present  instance 
has  reference  to  that  splendid  star  in  our 
musical  horizon,  Weber,  whose  name 
stands  pre-eminent  in  the  phalanx  of 
contemporary  talent,  and  whose  track  to 
the  pinnacle  of  fame  may  truly  be  deem¬ 
ed  a  flowing  one.  We  are  not,  however, 
disposed  to  deny  him  the  merit  of  la¬ 
borious  application.  The  brief  memoir 
presented  to  us  in  the  pages  of  the 
Mirror  undeceives  us  in  this  respect ; 
but  there  is  something  so  consonant  with 
our  idea  of  pleasure,  in  the  prosecution 
of  a  darling  pursuit,  that  we  cannot 
forego  the  impression  on  the  mere  ground 
of  consequent  mental  application. 

It  was  our  happiness  to  enjoy  his  debut 
on  the  London  boards,  and  never  have  we 
witnessed  a  more  enthusiastic  reception 


than  that  which  he  experienced  from 
our  countrymen.  No  one  could  have  been 
an  indifferent  spectator.  Whilst  enduring 
the  astounding  plaudits  of  an  overflow¬ 
ing  audience,  our  friend,  Tobykin,  de¬ 
clared  he  heard  him  exclaim,  “  Myne 
Got  what  shall  1  do— dis  is  too  much  i” 
but  whether  this  be  the  fact  or  not,  it 
was  quite  clear  his  situation  was  too 
trying  at  the  moment  to  be  pleasurable. 
When,  however,  he  had  regained  his 
wonted  ease,  the  calmness  with  which  he 
directed  the  instrumental  performance  of 
that  splendid  effort  of  his  genius  Der 
Frieschutz ,  gave  decided  indications  of 
a  great  and  exalted  mind.  He  who  had 
worn  the  palm  of  excellence  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  crowned  heads  was  somewhat 
disconcerted  at  first,  but  could  not  be 
abashed,  even  by  universal  acclamation. 
No  doubt  he  felt  the  compliment  in  all  its 
force,  but  a  knowledge  of  his  own  powers 
taught  him  that  it  was  not  undeserved, 
though  no  display  of  vanity  was  appa¬ 
rent,  and  he  bore  his  blushing  honours 
as  meekly  on  retiring  as  at  his  entree. 
Most  pleasing  to  him  must  have  been 
Miss  Paton’s  and  Brabam’s  vocal  exer¬ 
tions,  and  peculiar  as  is  this  universally 
admired  opera  in  its  native  guise,  we 
question  if  its  effectiveness  ever  exceeded 
the  exertions  made  on  the  occasion  to 
which  we  now  advert. 

But  gratifying  as  is  the  cordiality  of  an 
English  theatrical  welcome,  it  is  a  specits 
of  effervescence  often  so  immoderate  as  to 
afford  reasonable  ground  to  suspect  its 
sincerity.  As  a  profusion  of  compliment 
and  ceremony  commonly  indicates  hollow¬ 
ness  and  deceit,  so  it  may  naturally  be 
deemed  questionable  when  manifested  to 
excess.  Without  the  slightest  idea  of 
detracting  from  Weber’s  merit  and  de¬ 
sert,  we  are  a  little  inclined  to  believe 
this  was  somewhat  the  case,  but  it  wore 
more  the  appearance  of  a  good-humoured 
frolic,  to  be  either  censured  or  regarded 
as  the  erudite  verdict  of  critical  judges. 
Whilst  objecting  to  the  manifestation  of 
profuse  applause,  let  it  not  be  inferred, 
from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  insin¬ 
cerity  is  presumed  to  have  characterized 
the  events  of  the  evening.  Weber’s  ce¬ 
lebrity  is  established  on  too  firm  a  basis 
to  warrant  such  a  conclusion,  and  we  are 
ready  to  admit  he  may  deserve  it  all,  or 
even  more  ;  and  after  all,  if  our  joy  does 
sometimes  outstrip  our  judgment,  we 
ought  not  to  quarrel  with  that  which  in¬ 
nocently  beguiles  us  of  our  smiles,  and 
makes  the  saddest  heart  cheerful,  but 
when  it  is  rendered  in  testimony  of  supe¬ 
rior  talent,  we  should  not  be  insensible 
to  its  probable  influence  ;  if  it  is  difficult 
to  the  spectator  to  control  his  feelings, 
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what  must  be  the  emotions  of  the  object 
of  such  unanimous  homage  ?  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  how  variously  it  may  operate 
on  differently  constituted  minds,  and  we 
should  not  be  indifferent  to  the  per¬ 
plexity,  we  unnecessarily  create.  Of  one 
fact  we  may  be  assured,  it  often  arouses 
ideas  that  had  better  be  dormant ;  the 
bad  qualities  of  the  heart  are  easily 
excited,  and  weak  minds  are  soon  inflated 
with  adulation.  A  solitary  excellence  is 
too  often  presumed  upon,  amidst  a  wil¬ 
derness  of  defects  ;  and  though  few  are 
disposed  to  allow  it,  our  best  monitors 
are  those  who  discriminate  justly,  and 
have  the  candour  to  acknowledge  what 
they  think. 

Janet. 

ANECDOTES,  &c. 

( For  the  Mirror .) 

Lady  Caroline  Lamb. — Lady  Caro¬ 
line  Lamb,  during  her  last  residence  at 
Brocket,  with  her  usual  eccentricity,  gave 
notice  to  one  of  her  humble  dependants, 
(then  the  wife  of  the  family  blacksmith) 
that  she  would  honour  her  with  her  com¬ 
pany  to  dinner,  desiring  the  good  woman 
to  get  something  she  would  like.  The 
day  arrived,  and  her  ladyship  proceeded 
in  her  coach  and  four  to  dine  at  the  cot¬ 
tage,  the  dame  was  arrayed  in  all  her  best, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  dinner  smoked 
upon  her  hospitable  board,  it  consisted 
but  of  two  dishes,  bacon  and  cabbage, 
and  a  baked  sheep's  head.  Her  ladyship 
sat  down,  partook  of  a  small  quantity, 
and  leaving  a  sovereign  on  her  plate, 
shook  hands  and  departed,  much  delight¬ 
ed  with  the  novelty  of  her  entertainment. 
On  her  return,  Air.  W — lm — n  FI — g, 
who  was  on  a  visit  to  her  ladyship  at  the 
hall,  presented  her  with  the  following 
lines  :  — 

Still  condescending,  Caroline 
Her  presence  deigns  to  lend. 

Nor  will  refuse  the  boon — to  dine 
And  grace  an  bumble  friend. 

But  to  a  strange  mistake  it  led 
Tho’  meant  the  guest  to  cram  ; 

For  who  would  think  a  baked  sheep'she ad 
Fit  company  for  —Lamb. 


Some  professionals  were  lately  regaling 
themselves  at  the  Harp,  (a  house  of  much 
theatrical  celebrity)  when  the  discourse 
turning  upon  some  beautiful  woman,  an 
individual  complained  that  a  smoker 
had  nearly  suffocated  him,  “  Psha !” 
said  his  friend,  “  since  we  are  talking  of 
anrjels  he  thinks  it  but  right  that  we 
should  be  in  the  clouds.'' 
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I  do  not  know  whether  the  following 
lines  have  ever  appeared  in  print,  but 
their  authenticity  may  be  relied  on.  They 
were  written  extempore  by  Lord  Byron, 
and  presented  to  a  lady  of  rank  who  had 
given  him  her  miniature  suspended  by  a 
neck  chain 

Yet  feign  would  I  resist  the  spell 
That  would  my  captive  heart  retain. 

For  tell  me  dearest,  is  this  well. 

Ah,  C - !  do  l  need  the  chain  ? 

Nor  dare  I  struggle  to  be  free 
Since  gifts  return’d,  but  pain  the  giver. 
And  the  soft  band,  put  on  by  thee. 

The  slightest  chain  will  last  for  ever ! 

Clio. 


THE  OLD  WINE  AND  BEER 
GALLON,  &c. 

( For  the  Mirror .) 

The  origin  of  all  weights  used  in  Eng¬ 
land  was  derived  from  a  corn  of  wheat, 
(vide  statutes  of  51  Henry  III.,  31  Ed¬ 
ward  I.,  12  Henry  VII.)  which  enacted, 
u  that  32  of  them  well  dried  and  gather¬ 
ed  from  the  middle  of  the  ear,  were  to 
make  one  penny-weight but  it  was 
subsequently  thought  better  to  divide  the 
dwt.  in  24  equal  parts  called  grains.  All 
measures  of  capacity,  both  liquid  and 
dry,  were  at  first  taken  from  Troy  weight, 
and  several  laws  were  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  enacting  that  81bs.  Troy 
of  wheat,  taken  from  the  middle  of  the 
ear  and  well  dried,  should  make  one 
gallon  of  wine  measure. 

The  standard  wine  gallon,  which  was 
kept  sealed  at  Guildhall,  was  generally 
reckoned  to  contain  231  cubic  inches  ; 
but  Dr.  Wybard,  in  his  Tectometry , 
having  asserted  that  it  did  not  contain 
more  than  224  or  225  cubic  inches,  an 
experiment  was  made,  25th  May,  1688, 
to  ascertain  the  fact. 

The  Commissioners  of  Excise  caused 
a  vessel  to  be  made  in  form  of  a  parallel- 
opipedon,  each  side  of  its  base  was  4 
inches,  and  its  depth  14  inches,  so  that 
its  just  content  was  224.  In  presence  of 
the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Commissioners  of 
Excise,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Flamstead,  (as¬ 
tronomer  royal)  Mr.  Halley,  and  several 
other  eminent  mathematicians,  this  vessel 
was  very  exactly  filled  with  water,  and 
being  carefully  emptied  into  the  standard 
wine  gallon,  did  so  accurately  fill  it  that 
all  present  were  fully  convinced  it  con¬ 
tained  only  224  cubic  inches.  However 
it  was  not  thought  convenient  to  alter  the 
supposed  content  of  231,  and  accordingly 
the  error  continued  until  the  late  recent 
introduction  of  the  new  imperial  gallon. 

The  old  beer  or  ale  gallon  of  282 
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cubic  inches  was  intended  to  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  Avoirdupois  weight 
as  the  wine  did  to  Troy — for  it  was  found 
by  several  nice  experiments  that  lib. 
Avoirdupois  was  equal  to  14oz.  lldwts. 
15^grs.  Troy  ;  being  very  near  14oz.  and 
six-tenths.  Hence  as  12  :  231  ::  14.6 
to  281.05,  and  by  a  trial  of  the  standard 
ale  quart,  kept  in  the  Exchequer,  (12 
Charles  II.)  it  was  found  to  contain  just 
704  cubic  inches,  and  consequently  the 
gallon  =  70  g  X4  —  282. 

The  old  dry  or  corn  gallon  was  origi¬ 
nally  meant  to  bear  a  mean  (or  nearly  so) 
between  the  wine  and  beer  gallon  ;  it  was 
previous  to  1697  computed  to  hold  2"\2\ 
cubic  inches  ;  but  a  statute  made  in  that 
year  enacted  the  Winchester  bushel 
should  be  round,  with  a  plane  and  even 
bottom,  184  inches  wide  throughout, 
and  8  inches  deep — consequently  it  con¬ 
tained  2150.42  cubic  inches ;  which  di¬ 
vided  by  8,  gives  268  four-fifths  cubic 
inches  for  the  old  legal  corn  gallon. 

The  alterations  lately  made  in  measures 
of  capacity  have  been  done  in  order  to 
ensure  uniformity,  and  to  afford  an  easier 
method  of  proving  the  truth  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  vessels.  The  new  imperial 
gallon  is  not  defined  as  heretofore  by  cubic 
inches,  but  by  weight.  Any  vessel  which 
exactly  holds  lOlbs  Avoirdupois  of  pure 
rain  water,  is  equivalent  to  the  new 
standard  gallon  ;  241bs.  of  the  same  for 
the  imperial  quart,  &c.  The  new 
bushel  is  also  not  defined  as  formerly,  by 
cubic  inches,  but  by  weight ;  it  is  to 
contain  8  imperial  gallons,  or  80  Avoir¬ 
dupois  pounds  of  pure  rain  water.  The 
bushel  of  heaped  measure  must  be 
cylindrical,  its  outside  diameter  being 
194  inches. 

Jacobus. 


THE  NEW  STEAM  PACKET 

u  Speak  as  you  find.”— Pkoverb. 

Commend  to  me  the  new  steam  packet, 
she  ploughs  through  the  waters,  a  glo¬ 
rious  monument  of  the  ingenuity  of  man, 
defying  the  power  of  wind  and  tide  — 
conquering  the  most  ungovernable  of 
elements,  and  dividing  the  envious  waves 
that  dash  against  her  in  anger,  and  vainly 
endeavour  to  check  her  course,  leaving 
far,  far  behind  her,  the  vessel  toilsomely 
labouring  against  the  wind,  and  passing, 
triumphantly,  the  swiftest  galley,  whose 
sails  are  swelling  to  the  favouring  breeze. 

Think  not  gentle  reader  that  I  am  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  old  Margate  hoy. 
I  have  tasted  the  bottled  porter  of  her 
accommodating  steward,  and  proposed  in 
my  childish  and  cockney  ignorance  sun¬ 
dry  questions  tocher  crew  ;  but  can  the 


former  compare  with  the  classical  soda 

water  of  Byron  and  Mr.  S - ,  or  the 

doubtful,  the  hesitating  answers  of  the 
latter,  their  pitiful  dependence  upon  the 
most  fickle  of  elements,  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  day  with  the  decided  informa¬ 
tion  of  Captain  I - ,  even  ere  the  Re¬ 

culvers  could  be  distinctly  seen,  that  at 
a  quarter  before  four  o’clock  (note  the 
precision)  we  should  drop  anchor  in 
Margate  harbour. 

1  can  also  boast  a  more  extensive  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  sailing  packet  than 
Elia  has  thought  fit  to  acknowledge.  I 
have  seen  her  drop  anchor  below  Graves¬ 
end,  and  turned  into  her  felon-like  cribs, 
stretching  my  limbs  upon  her  flock  mat¬ 
tress,  and  tormented  by  fleas  and  the 
dashing  of  the  waters.  I  have  risen  in 
the  morning  and  found  her  stationary,  I 
have  seen  the  sun  (not  rise,  for  I  was 
asleep)  set  upon  the  ocean,  I  have  stood 
out  to  sea  and  in  to  shore,  u  from  morn 
to  aewy  eve,”  and  “  when  all  was  dark¬ 
ening  fast,”  I  have  strained  my  eyes  to 
catch  an  indistinct  view  of  Margate,  ar¬ 
riving  there  long  after  the  witching  time 
of  night,  sick  and  faint,  and  woe-begone, 
to  grope  my  way  to  the  lodging  of  a 
friend,  yet  happier  than  those  who  had 
none  to  go  to. 

The  steam  packet  has,  however,  its 
drawbacks.  The  long  black  pipe  ris¬ 
ing  in  the  middle  of  the  deck,  and 
“  belching  forth  rolling  smoke,”  black¬ 
ening  the  atmosphere,  and  leaving  be¬ 
hind  it  wreaths  of  vapour,  serving 
on  a  calm  day  to  mark  its  track  long 
after  the  ripples  of  its  course  have 
disappeared,  does  certainly  smack  of 
Bankside  and  Tooley-street.  The  show¬ 
ers  of  steam  too  that  fall  on  the  leeward 
side,  are  inconvenient  to  the  luckless 
landsmen,  wetting  their  taces  and  spoil¬ 
ing  their  clothes.  Nor  can  she  compare 
in  majesty  with  that  most  majestic  of 
objects,  a  gallant  vessel  with  all  her  sails 
set.  Yet  all  these  may  be  forgiven  for 
its  speed  and  certainty  ;  for  what  is  smoke 
but  mother’s  milk  to  a  cockney,  and 
when  did  a  sea-sick  passenger  trouble 
himself  abouflthe  appearance  of  his  con¬ 
veyance,  or  entertain  any  other  wish  than 
a  wish  for  land. 


©rights  aim  Hfnunmtms. 

No.  XIV. 

ASSASSINS. 

“  There  was,”  says  Hume,  w  a  petty 
prince  in  Asia,  commonly  called  The  old 
Man  of  the  Mountain ,  who  had  acquired 
such  an  ascendant  over  his  fanatical  sub¬ 
jects,  that  they  paid  the  most  implicit 
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deference  to  his  commands  •  esteemed  as¬ 
sassination  meritorious,  when  sanctioned 
by  his  mandate ;  courted  danger,  and 
even  certain  death,  in  the  execution  of  his 
orders  ;  and  fancied,  that  when  they  sa¬ 
crificed  their  lives  for  his  sake,  the  high¬ 
est  joys  of  Paradise  were  the  infallible  re¬ 
ward  of  their  devoted  obedience.  It  was 
the  custom  of  this  prince,  when  he 
imagined  himself  injured,  to  despatch  se¬ 
cretly  some  oi  his  subjects  against  the 
aggressor,  to  charge  them  with  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  revenge,  to  instruct  them  in 
every  art  of  disguising  their  purpose  ; 
and  no  precaution  was  sufficient  to  guard 
any  man,  however  powerful,  against  the 
attempts  of  those  subtle  and  determined 
ruffians.  The  greatest  monarchs  stood  in 
awe  of  this  prince  of  the  Assassins  (tor 
that  was  the  name  of  his  people;  whence 
the  word  has  passed  into  most  European 
languages),  and  it  was  the  highest  indis¬ 
cretion  in  Conrade,  Marquis  of  Montser¬ 
rat,  to  offend  and  affront  him.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  Tyre,  who  were  governed  by 
that  nobleman,  had  put  to  death  some  of 
this  dangerous  people.  The  prince  de¬ 
manded  satisfaction  ;  for,  as  he  piqued 
himself  on  never  beginning  any  offence, 
he  had  his  regular  and  .  established 
formalities  in  requiring  atonement.  Con- 
rade  treated  his  messengers  with  disdain. 
The  prince  issued  his  fatal  orders.  Two 
of  his  subjects,  who  had  insinuated  them¬ 
selves  in  disguise  among  Conrade’s 
guards,  openly,  in  the  streets  of  Sidon, 
wounded  him  mortally  ;  and  when  they 
were  seized  and  put  to  the  most  cruel  tor¬ 
tures,  they  triumphed  amidst  their  ago¬ 
nies,  and  rejoiced  that  they  had  been  des¬ 
tined  by  heaven  to  suffer  in  so  just  and 
meritorious  a  cause.” 

STAR  CHAMBER. 

The  origin  of  this  court  was  derived 
from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  its 
title,  as  Barrington  relates,  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  Sturrum ,  a  barbarous 
word  for  a  Jewish  contract ;  as  business 
with  the  Jews -had  probably  been  trans¬ 
acted  there.  By  Henry  theVIIth  it  was, 
however,  carried  to  its  greatest  height,  and 
by  some  thought  to  have  its  origin.  It  is 
also  said  to  be  so  called  from  having  its 
roof  painted  with  gilt  stars,  wherein  the 
chancellor,  assisted  by  others,  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  had  authority  to  punish 
routs,  riots,  and  other  misdemeanours, 
that  were  not  by  the  common  law  pro¬ 
vided  against ;  but  Happily  for  iuture 
ages,  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  this 
tyrannical  authority  was  absolutely  abo¬ 
lished  by  the  statute  17th  Charles  I.  It 
is  indeed  extolled  by  Lord  Bacon,  who 
styles  the  statute  for  the  erection  of  this 
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most  despotic  court,  ,,c  a  good  law.”  And 
in  like  manner  Sir  T.  Smith,  in  his 
Commonwealth  of  England,  advances  in 
its  defence,  that  it  was  useful  to  govern 
iho.se  who  were  too  stout  for  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice.”  But  says  Hume, 
‘v  there  needed  but  this  one  court  in  any 
government  to  put  an  end  to  all  regular, 
legal,  and  exact  plans  of  liberty,”  &c. 
Barrington  observes,  “  the  fines  of  the 
Star  Chamber  were  so  severe  and  interest¬ 
ing ,  that  sometimes  places  were  taken  for 
the  auditors  by  three  in  the  morning.” 
This  terrible  jurisdiction  was,  however, 
instituted  for  other  purposes  than,  as  he 
says,  u  to  curb  the  riots  of  disbanded 
soldiers,  who  were  too  often  turned  loose 
on  the  country  without  either  pay  or 
quarters.”  Among  other  instances  re¬ 
lated  by  Hume  of  the  severity  of  the 
Star  Chamber,  the  following  will  suffice  : 
Prynne,  a  barrister,  was  for  a  libel  con¬ 
demned  to  be  put  from  the  bar  ;  to  stand 
on  the  pillory  in  two  places,  Westminster 
and  Cheapside  ;  to  lose  both  his  ears, 
one  in  each  place  ;  to  pay  £5,000  fine  to 
the  king ;  and  to  be  imprisoned  during 
life.  Burton,  a  divine,  and  Bastwick,  a 
physician,  were  tried  for  seditious  and 
schismatical  libels,  and  were  condemned 
to  the  same  .punishment  that  had  been 
inflicted  on  the  former.  Prynne  was 
again  tried  for  a  new  offence  ;  and,  toge¬ 
ther  with  another  fine  of  £5,000,  was 
condemned  to  lose  what  remained  of  his 
ears.  M  or  ley  was  fined  £10,000  for  re¬ 
viling,  challenging,  and  striking  Sir 
Geo.  Theobald,  one  of  the  king’s  ser¬ 
vants  ;  Allison,  for  slander  against  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  was  fined  £T,000, 
to  be  committed  to  prison,  to  be  bound  to 
his  good  behaviour  during  life,  to  be 
whipped,  and  to  be  set  on  the  pillory  at 
Westminster,  and  in  three  other  towns  in 
England ;  Ray  and  others,  for  having 
exported  fullers-earth,  contrary  to  the 
king’s  proclamation,  were,  besides  the 
pillory,  condemned  to  a  fine  of  £2,000 
each  ;  and  by  a  decree  of  the  Star  Cham¬ 
ber,  Sir  Anthony  Roper  was  fined  £4,000 
for  converting  arable  land  into  pasture. 

ORDER  OF  THE  GARTER. 

An  order  of  Knighthood  instituted  by 
Edward  III.  in  the  year  1350.  Some 
say  on  account  of  good  success  in  a  skir¬ 
mish,  wherein  the  king’s  garter  was  used 
for  a  token  ;  others  say,  that  the  king, 
after  bis  great  success,  dancing  one  night 
with  his  queen,  and  other  ladies,  took  up 
a  garter  which  one  of  them  dropped, 
whereat  some  of  the  lords  smiling,  the 
king  called  out,  Honi  sott  qui  mal  y 
pense ,  Evil  to  him  that  evil  thinks  ;  and 
said,  that  ere  long  he  would  make  that 
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garter  of  high  reputation  ;  and  shortly 
after  he  instituted  the  order,  in  memorial 
of  this  event,  and  gave  these  words  as  the 
motto  of  the  order.  This  origin,  though 
frivolous,  says  Hume,  is  not  unsuitable 
to  the  manners  of  the  times  ;  and  it  is 
indeed  difficult  by  any  other  means  to  ac¬ 
count,  either  for  the  seemingly  unmean¬ 
ing  terms  of  the  motto,  or  for  the  pecu¬ 
liar  badge  of  the  garter,  which  seems  to 
have  no  reference  to  any  purpose  either  of 
military  use  or  ornament.  The  proba¬ 
bility  is,  that  in  order  to  promote  the 
spirit  of  emulation  and  obedience,  the 
king  instituted  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
in  imitation  of  some  orders  of  a  like  na¬ 
ture,  religious  as  well  as  military,  which 
had  been  established  in  different  parts  of 
Europe.  The  number  received  into  this 
order  consisted  of  twenty-five  persons,  be¬ 
sides  the  sovereign  ;  and  as  it  has  never 
been  enlarged,  this  badge  of  distinction 
continues  as  honourable  as  at  its  first 
institution. 

JESUITS. 

The  order  of  Jesuits  was  founded  by 
Ignatius  Loyola,  a  Biscayan  gentleman, 
who  had  been  in  the  military  service  of 
his  country.  An  enthusiast  himself,  he 
communicated  his  spirit  to  some  of  his 
companions,  and  in  1538,  having  assem¬ 
bled  ten  of  them  at  Rome,  he  proposed 
to  institute  a  new  order  ;  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  applied  to  Pope  Paul  III.,  then 
reigning.  The  historian  Robertson  says, 
“  The  Pope,  to  whom  Loyola  had  ap¬ 
plied  for  the  sanction  of  his  authority  to 
confirm  the  institution,  referred  his  peti¬ 
tion  to  a  committee  of  Cardinals.  They 
represented  the  establishment  to  be  unne¬ 
cessary  as  well  as  dangerous,  and  Paul 
refused  to  grant  his  approbation  of  it. 
At  last  Loyola  removed  all  his  scruples, 
by  an  offer  which  it  was  impossible  for 
any  Pope  to  resist.  He  proposed  that, 
besides  the  three  vows,  of  poverty,  of 
chastity,  and  of  monastic  obedience, 
which  are  common  to  all  the  orders  of  re¬ 
gulars,  the  members  of  his  society  should 
take  a  further  vow  of  obedience  to  the 
Pope  ;  binding  themselves  to  go  whither¬ 
soever  he  should  command,  for  the  service 
of  religion,  and  without  requiring  any¬ 
thing  from  the  Holy  See  for  their  support. 
At  a  time  when  the  Papal  authority  had 
received  such  a  shock  by  the  revolt  of  so 
many  nations  from  the  Romish  church  ; 
at  a  lime  when  every  part  of  the  Popish 
system  was  attacked  with  so  much  vio¬ 
lence  and  success,  the  acquisition  of  a 
body  of  men  thus  peculiarly  devoted  to 
the  See  of  Rome,  and  whom  it  might  set 
in  opposition  to  all  its  enemies,  was  an 
object  of  the  highest  consequence.  Paul, 


instantly  perceiving  this,  confirmed  the 
institution  of  the  Jesuits  by  his  bull; 
granted  the  most  ample  privileges  to  the 
members  of  the  society  ;  and  appointed 
Loyola  to  be  the  first  general  cf  the  or¬ 
der.  This  event  hath  fully  justified 
Paul’s  discernment,  in  expecting  such 
beneficial  consequences  to  the  See  of 
Rome  from  this  institution.  In  less  than 
half  a  century,  the  society  obtained 
establishments  in  every  country  that  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ; 
its  power  and  wealth  increased  amazingly ; 
the  number  of  its  members  became  great ; 
their  character,  as  well  as  accomplish¬ 
ments,  were  still  greater  ;  and  the  Jesuits 
were  celebrated  by  the  friends,  and 
dreaded  by  the  enemies  of  the  Romish 
faith,  as  the  most  able  and  enterprising 
order  in  the  church.” 

f.  r.  y. 


GOTTENBURGH. 

An  active  rather  than  a  numerous  body 
of  watchmen  are  here  employed,  there 
being  only  twenty-four  who  perambulate 
the  streets  through  the  whole  night,  be¬ 
ginning  at  ten  o’clock.  Each  carries  an 
instrument  with  him,  something  like  a 
pitchfork  and  having  a  sort  of  spring 
hook  in  it,  by  which  a  person  can  be 
caught  with  facility,  either  by  the  neck 
or  the  leg.  In  their  rounds  on  announ¬ 
cing  the  hours,  they  chant  a  few  words 
in  a  manner  that  brought  to  my  recollec¬ 
tion  the  singing  of  the  Turks  from  the 
top  of  their  minarets — 

Fran  eld  och  brand 
Fran  fienders  hand 
Bavera  Gud  var  stad  och  land. 

which  may  be  translated 

From  Are  and  the  enemy’s  hand 
Protect  0  God  !  our  town  and  land. 

On  the  principal  fountain  opposite  to 
the  Swedish  church  is  the  following  in¬ 
scription  in  gilded  letters  : — ■ 

Nar  dig  Lecamiig  Forst 
Till  Jordiskt  Watten  Drifver 
Lat  Sjalen  Njuta  Det 
Som  Lifsens  Kalla  Gifver 
Det  Ena  HarBu  Har 
Sok  Templet  Undervist 
Hur  Du  Det  Andra  Far. 

This  may  be  translated  as  follows  : — 
When  your  bodily  thirst  drives  you  to 
seek  for  earthly  water,  let  at  the  same 
time  your  soul  drink  of  that  happiness 
which  the  spring  of  life  gives.  The  first 
you  have  here,  and  after  you  have  par¬ 
taken  of  it,  seek  the  temple  which  you 
see  before  you,  and  there  you  may  learn 
how  to  obtain  the  second. 
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Among  the  regulations  of  police,  there 
is  one  that  extends  to  animals,  namely, 
dogs  and  cats.  A  regular  officer  superin¬ 
tends  them,  who  is  called  the  rackara ; 
without  his  express  permission,  which 
may  be  obtained  for  the  trifling  sum  of 
Is.  8</.  and  on  the  condition  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  being  muzzled,  no  dog  is  allowed  to 
be  seen  in  the  streets  from  the  15th  of 
July  to  the  loth  of  August.  This  per¬ 
son  is  also  considered  to  be  of  so  much 
importance  as  to  be  applied  to  when 
either  dogs  or  cats  happen  to  die, 
since  it  is  a  part  of  his  office  to  remove 
them.  On  this  point  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  Swedes  either  appear  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  superstitious  or  apprehensive  of 
the  effects  of  envenomed  saliva  coming  in 
contact  with  the  person  who  touches 
them,  since  no  other  than  the  rackara 
will  attempt  even  to  come  near  the  ani¬ 
mals  when  they  are  dead. 

In  this  place  such  are  the  sumptuary 
laws  observed  respecting  the  dress  of  fe¬ 
males,  that  it  amounts  to  a  high  offence 
if  servants  presume  to  imitate  their  mis¬ 
tresses  in  any  part  of  their  apparel,  and 
therefore  this  class  is  confined  to  one  par¬ 
ticular  costume,  especially  that  of  the 
cap  called  a  mosa.  The  hair  it  maybe 
observed  is  bound  in  front  round  the  head 
with  a  piece  of  lace,  and  this  forms  a 
skull  cap,  tied  behind  with  ribands 
where  the  hair  is  turned  up  to  meet  it, 
and  the  whole  covered  with  a  gauze  veil. 
If  regulations  of  this  nature  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  other  countries,  I  am  disposed 
to  think  it  would  not  be  found  so  difficult 
to  distinguish  domestics  from  their  mas¬ 
ters,  in  consequence  of  that  rage  for 
dress  which  universally  prevails  in  this 
class  and  in  aping  their  superiors. 

One  remarkable  mode  is  adopted  so  as 
effectually  to  keep  prisoners  in  custody 
securely,  even  when  allowed  to  walk 
about,  and  merits  notice.  This  consists 
in  thrusting  both  legs  through  a  thick 
heavy  piece  of  wood  about  two  feet  in 
breadth,  and  three  feet  in  length,  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  hole  for  each  leg ;  but 
although  I  saw  this  tude  block  I  could 
not  ascertain  the  exact  weight  of  it ;  in 
the  centre  of  it  a  cord  is  fastened,  by 
which  the  culprit  pulls  it  up,  so  that  he 
is  enabled  to  move  forward  in  a  slow 
shambling  manner  in  this  species  of 
movable  stocks.  To  prevent  the  wood 
from  injuring  his  ancles,  these  are  bound 
or  muffled  with  cloth  or  flannel,  notwith¬ 
standing  this  the  person  I  saw  appeared 
to  suffer  much,  and  indeed  literally  to  feel 
the  weight  of  his  punishment. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  prices  of  articles 
of  life  it  may  be  observed  that  a  good 
family  house  with  a  stable,  coach-house, 
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and  every  convenlency  may  be  had  for 
£30.  or  from  that  to  £50.  a-year.  Beef 
and  mutton  2 \d.  per  lb.  veal  3 \d.  butter 
4 d.  tobacco  2s.  3 d.  tea  2s.  10g/.  prepared 
rum  6\s.  8 d.  a  gallon,  porter  brewed  at 
Gottenburgh  3s.  4c/.  a  dozen,  fowls  7 d. 
each,  also  ducks,  tame  and  wild  8 d. 
turkeys,  3s.  8c/.  geese  Is.  2d.  hares  Is.  eggs 
20  for  6d.  salmon  4 d.  per  lb.  lobsters  2s. 
per  score,  wheat  30s.  per  quarter,  oats 
10 5.  wages  of  a  woman  servant  £2  to  £3. 
a-year,  a  footman  £4.  and  his  clothes;  a 
coachman  £8.  to  £7.  and  his  dress,  a 
day  labourer  8 d.  per  day.  Without  going 
into  further  detail  it  may  be  observed  that 
including  provisions,  dress,  house-rent, 
servants,  and  carriage  with  horses,  a 
family  may  live  comfortably  here  from 
£300.  to  £400.  a  year. 

In  Gottenburgh  the  hour  of  dinner  is 
from  one  to  two  o’clock,  and  the  mode  of 
serving  up  this  meal  would  be  considered 
by  us  singular.  The  company  first  as¬ 
semble  in  a  drawing-room,  where  bread 
and  butter  and  liqueurs  are  handed  round, 
or  they  repair  to  an  ante-room  where  they 
find  a  small  table  covered  with  them,  and 
also  fish,  ham,  &c.  which  the  guests 
partake  of  without  sitting  down.  After 
this  whetter  or  provocative  to  appetite  to 
enjoy  a  good  dinner,  the  company  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  Salle  d  manger.  The  table 
is  ornamented  with  a  plateau,  and  various 
figures  in  the  centre  with  silver  vessels  in 
the  form  of  stew  pans  at  each  corner. 
Only  part  of  the  food  is  placed  on  the 
table  at  once,  and  a  long  interval  occurs 
between  the  courses,  being  intended  as 
much  to  excite,  as  to  satiate  the  appetite ; 
in  short,  there  is  a  most  tedious  form  in 
Swedish  etiquette  on  such  occasions. Wine 
is  drank  during  dinner.  The  cloth  is 
never  removed,  and  the  company  do  not 
remain  at  the  table  after  the  repast  as  is 
the  custom  in  Britain,  but  proceed  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  coffee  is  handed. 

The  Swedes  are  robust,  and  have  a 
look  of  health  and  contentment,  mildness 
of  character  may  be  considered  equal  to 
their  bodily  strength,  and  their  innocence 
and  inoffensiveness  rendered  the  more 
valuable  by  their  power  to  do  mischief.  I 
own  I  could  not  discover  anything  in 
their  conduct  approaching  to  cunning  or 
deceitfulness,  nor  a  hasty  intemperate, 
and  revengeful  disposition,  so  often  to  be 
found  in  some  countries.  Their  de¬ 
meanour  is  composed,  even  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  would  ruffle  a  disciple 
of  the  impostor,  Mahomet,  whose  pecu¬ 
liar  gravity  is  held  to  exceed  that  of  all 
other  nations.  Their  complexions  are 
beautifully  fair,  and  the  ruddy  counten¬ 
ances  with  their  flaxen  locks  cannot  be 
sufficiently  admired.  Swedish  women 
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may,  I  apprehend,  in  the  literal  sense  of 
the  term  be  denominated  44  the  fair  sex” 
Their  politeness  to  strangers  almost  ex¬ 
ceeds  anything  I  have  met  with  among 
other  people.  There  is  still  kept  up  by 
them  primitive  hours,  resting  when  the 
sun  no  longer  shines,  waking  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  work  when  they  are  animated 
by  his  cheering  beams,  and  their  hearts 
44  rejoicing  in  all  their  labour.” 

Doubts  are  entertained  if  Sweden  can 
produce  what  is  sufficient  for  its  own  con¬ 
sumption.  I  am,  however,  enabled  to 
state  that  experience  has  proved  the  fact, 
and  agriculture  which  has  made  such 
rapid  progress  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  is  still  carried  on  with  activity  and 
success.  It  will  be  admitted  that  no 
stronger  proof  can  be  given  in  confirma¬ 
tion  of  this  than  that  the  importation  of 
grain  has  not  only  been  prohibited,  but 
the  Swedes  have  been  enabled  to  export 
corn  and  spirits,  and  even  from  Scania 
alone,  there  were  shipped  in  1823,  243 
tons  of  corn,  and  500,000  pints  of  brandy. 
On  the  whole,  Gottenburgh  is  a  most 
rich,  commercial,  and  flourishing  city, 
and  the  Scotsmen  who  constitute  the 
greater  part  of  the  foreign  population, 
maintain  a  deservedly  high  character. — 
Rae  Wilson's  Travels  through  Norway , 
Sweden ,  Qc. 

LACONICS. 

From  the  work  of  that  Title. 

44  I  riTY  less  the  ignorant  who  know 
nothing,  than  those  who  know  but  indif¬ 
ferently  what  they  have  learned — It  is 
better  to  know  a  little  thoroughly  than 
much  superficially.” 

Stanislaus  Augustus. 

44  Though  justice  be  not  commonly 
sold,  yet  it  costs  much,  and  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  very  rich  in  order  to  obtain  it.” 

Stanislaus  Augustus. 

44  All  sorts  of  wisdom  and  useful  know¬ 
ledge  may  be  obtained  by  a  plain  man  of 
sense,  without  what  is  commonly  called 
learning.”  Horne  Tooke. 

44  We  may  safely  judge  of  a  man’s  truth 
by  his  understanding.” 

Chesterfield. 

44  Above  all  things  reverence  thyself.” 

Pythagoras. 

44  Fellowship  in  treason  is  a  bad 
ground  of  confidence.”  Burke, 

44  All  is  but  lip-wisdom  which  wants 
experience.”  Sir.  P.  Sidney. 

44  A  prince  who  falleth  out  with  laws, 
breakcth  with  his  best  friends.” 

Saville. 


WELLINGTON’S  CAMPAIGNS. 

( For  the  Mirror,  j 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
total  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
Duke  of  Wellington’s  Campaigns  in  Por¬ 
tugal,  Spain,  France,  and  Flanders,  from 
1808  to  1815. 
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STfje  Amusements  of  #Hay. 


May  has  been  called  ‘,t  the  merry  month,” 
and  so  indeed  it  was  with  our  ancestors, 
but  in  our  day  it  is  only  marked  by  a 
chimney-sweep’s  holiday,  a  few  proces¬ 
sions  of  trades’  or  benefit  societies,  and  a 
more  than  usual  number  of  meetings  o. 
charitable  societies  ;  formerly  every  vil¬ 
lage  had  its  dance  and  rustic  music  ; 
many  its  may-pole  ;  and  in  not  a  few 
places  did  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian 
preside,  accompanied  by  villagers,  in  the 
true  Sherwood  Green.  Nay,  so  para¬ 
mount  was  Robin  Hood’s  day,  that  Bishop 
Latimer  relates  he  once  was  unable  to  get 
a  congregation,  because  it  was  “  Robin 
flood’s  day.”  Now,  indeed,  as  then,  to 
use  the  language  of  Milton, 

“  Woods  and  groves  were  of  May’s  dressing. 

Hill  and  dale  did  boast  its  blessing  ;» 

but  we  have  almost  ceased  to 

“  Salute  it  with  our  early  song. 

And  welcome  it,  and  wish  it  long.” 

Yet  thus  was  the  first  of  May,  “  the 
flowrie  month,”  spent  by  our  ancestors, 
aye,  and  celebrated  by  our  poets. 

“  Now,”  as  a  correspondent  of  three 
years  standing  observes,  “  there  is  scarcely 
a  garland  to  be  seen  ;  the  song  is  silent 
and  the  dance  is  over  ;  the  revelry  has 
ceased,  and  vulgar  pursuits  usurp  the 
places  of  those  pleasant  pastimes  which 
seemed  a  sort  of  first  offering  to  gentle 
♦  kies,  and  were  consecrated  by  the  smiles 
of  the  tender  year.  If  we  were  dwellers 
iu  the  country,  we  would  try  to  revive 


these  things,  for  they  are  worth  revival. 
They  are  land-marks  of  happiness,  to 
which  the  peasant  was  wont  to  look  ;  he 
enjoyed  them  in  anticipation  and  remem¬ 
brance  they  stimulated  his  exertions, 
and  rewarded  his  toil  The  introduction 
of  these  customs  would  render  luxuries  of 
little  worth  and  less  desired  ;  and  might 
charm  back  many  a  spirit  to  its  pure  and 
early  simplicity.” 

Did  a  Vicar  of  Wakefield  live  now 
(we  mean  our  worthy  friend  Dr.  Prim¬ 
rose),  how  would  he  lament  the  deca¬ 
dence  of  those  rustic  amusements  he  so 
much  venerated ;  we  think  we  see  him 
presiding  at  a  May -day  feast,  and  have, 
with  the  help  of  our  artist,  attempted  to 
embody  the  scene  in  an  engraving ;  the 
May-pole,  it  may  be  said,  is  wanting ; 
but  let  our  readers  imagine  it,  like  the 
painter,  who,  being  ordered  to  paint  the 
passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red 
Sea  on  a  staircase,  bedaubed  the  wall  with 
one  uniform  red  colour.  u  Where  are  the 
Israelites?”  said  his  employer.  “  They* 
have  passed  over,”  said  the  painter.  “  But 
where  are  the  Egyptians  ?”  u  Why  they 
are  all  drowned,  to  be  sure.” 


NOT  AT  HOME. 

An  Irish  servant  being  asked  if  his  mas¬ 
ter  was  at  borne,  replied,  “  No.” — “When 
will  he  return  ?” — Oh,  when  master 
gives  orders  to  say  he  is  not  at  home,  we 
never  know  when  he  will  come  in.” 
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THE  FLIGHT  OF  CHARLES  II. 
AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF 
WORCESTER. 

[The  appearance  of  the  novel  ot  Wood- 
stock,  by  the  author  of  Waverley,  has 
called  the  attention  of  the  public  anew 
to  the  personal  history  and  adventures  of 
Charles  II.,  on  which  the  tale  is  found¬ 
ed  ;  and  as  the  plain  historical  facts  un¬ 
aided  by  fiction  are  very  interesting,  the 
narrative  of  the  flight  of  Charles  after  the 
fatal  battle  of  Worcester,  will,  perhaps, 
be  acceptable  to  our  readers.  I  t  is  taken 
from  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebel¬ 
lion ,  and  from  the  king’s  own  account  of 
his  voyage  to  Fiance,  with  which  we  have 
been  favoured  by  our  correspondent 
Curios. — Ed.] 

“  In  1651,  king  Charles  II.  made  his 
last  effort  against  Oliver  Cromwell  to  re¬ 
gain  the  crown,  and  assembling  forces 
in  the  north,  where  he  thought  he  could 
command  most  friends,  marched  west¬ 
ward  into  England ;  but  Oliver  intercept¬ 
ed  his  progress  at  Worcester,  and  drew 
on  an  engagement,  which  proved  decisive 
against  the  king.  No  sooner  was  the 
fate  of  the  battle  decided  than  the  king 
thought  of  nothing  so  much  as  providing 
for  his  own  safety.  He  therefore  took 
advantage  of  the  night — slipped  away 
from  the  body  of  horse  that  attended  him 
— and  betook  himself  alone  to  an  adja¬ 
cent  wood,  where,  in  the  morning,  he 
discovered  another  man  who  had  got  up 
an  oak  near  the  place  where  the  king  had 
rested  himself.  This  man  whose  name 
was  Careless,  a  captain  under  Lord 
Loughborough,  who  knew  the  king,  and 
the  king  knew  him,  persuaded  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  since  it  would  not  be  safe  for  him 
to  leave  the  wood  till  the  heat  of  the  pur¬ 
suit  abated,  to  ascend  the  tree  that  he  had 
just  quitted,  where  the  boughs  were  so 
thick  with  leaves  that  no  person  could  be 
discovered  without  a  narrower  inquiry 
than  people  usually  make  in  places  they 
do  not  suspect.  The  king  did  so  and 
was  followed  by  Careless,  and  in  that  tree 
they  sat  securely  all  the  next  day,  and 
saw  many  who  came  in  pursuit  of  them, 
and  heard  their  discourse.  The  day  be¬ 
ing  spent,  it  was  not  in  the  king’s  power 
to  forget  that  he  had  lived  two  days  with 
eating  very  little,  and  two  nights  with  as 
little  sleep ;  so  that  now  it  was  dark  he 
was  willing  to  make  some  provision  for 
both,  and  with  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  his  companion,  after  walking  at  least 
nine  or  ten  miles,  they  came  at  last  to  a 
poor  cottage,  the  owner  whereof  being  a 
Roman  Catholic,  was  known  to  Care¬ 
less,  who,  fortunately  for  the  king,  was 
of  that  religion.  Ilim  they  called  up 


who  carried  them  presently  into  a  little 
hovel  full  of  hay,  which  was  a  better 
lodging  than  he  had  for  himself.  But 
when  they  had  conferred  with  their  host 
on  the  news  and  temper  of  the  country, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  danger  would  be 
greater  if  they  staid  together,  and  there¬ 
fore  that  Careless  should  presently  be¬ 
gone,  and  should  within  two  days  send  a 
trusty  person  to  the  king  to  guide  him  to 
some  other  place  of  security,  and  in  the 
mean  time  that  his  majesty  should  stay 
upon  the  hay  mow.  The  king  slept  very 
well  in  his  new  lodging  till  morning, 
when  his  host  brought  him  a  piece  of 
bread  and  a  great  pot  of  buttermilk, 
which  he  thought  the  best  food  he  had 
ever  eaten.  The  poor  man  was  ignorant 
of  the  quality  of  his  guest,  but  spoke  very 
intelligently  to  him  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  people  who  were  well  or  ill  affected 
to  the  king,  and  of  the  great  fear  and  ter¬ 
ror  that  possessed  the  hearts  of  those  who 
were  best  affected.  He  told  him  that 
what  he  had  brought  him  was  the  fare  he 
and  his  wife  had ;  and  that  he  feared  if 
he  should  endeavour  to  procure  better  he 
might  draw  suspicion  on  him,  and  peo¬ 
ple  might  be  apt  to  think  he  had  some¬ 
body  with  him  who  was  out  of  his  own 
family,  however  if  he  would  have  him 
get  some  meat  he  would  do  it. 

u  The  king  was  satisfied  with  his  reason, 
and  after  two  days’  penance  in  this  place, 
a  man  a  little  above  the  character  of  his 
host,  came  from  Careless,  to  conduct  him 
to  another  house  more  out  of  the  way. 
It  was  above  twelve  miles  he  was  to  tra¬ 
vel,  and  was  to  be  cautious  not  to  go  into 
any  common  road,  which  his  guide  well 
knew  how  to  avoid.  He  had  already  cut 
off  his  hair,  and  now  he  new  dressed 
himself,  changing  clothes  with  his  land¬ 
lord.  He  had  a  great  mind  to  have  kept 
his  own  shirt,  but  he  considered  that  men 
are  no  sooner  discovered  by  any  mark  in 
disguise  than  by  having  fine  linen  and 
bad  clothes,  and  so  he  parted  with  hi3 
shirt  too  and  took  the  same  his  poor  host 
then  had  on  ;  though  he  had  foreseen 
that  he  must  leave  his  boots,  and  his  land¬ 
lord  had  taken  the  best  care  he  could  to 
provide  an  old  pair  of  shoes,  yet  they 
were  uneasy  when  he  first  put  them  on, 
and  in  a  short  time  after  grew  very  griev¬ 
ous  to  him.  Thus  equipped  he  set  out 
from  his  first  lodgings  in  the  beginning 
of  the  night,  crossing  hedges  and  ditches, 
which  so  tired  him  that  he  was  even 
ready  to  despair,  and  prefer  being  taken 
and  suffered  to  rest,  betore  purchasing 
his  safety  at  so  dear  a  rate.  His  shoes 
had,  after  a  few  miles,  hurt  him  so  much 
that  he  had  them  thrown  away  and  walk¬ 
ed  in  his  stockings  ;  and  his  feet,  with 
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the  thorns  in  getting  over  the  hedges,  and 
with  the  3tones  in  other  places,  were  so 
hurt  and  wounded,  that  he  many  times 
cast  himself  upon  the  ground  with  a  des¬ 
perate  and  obstinate  resolution  to  rest 
there  till  the  morning  what  hazard  soever 
he  run  ;  but  his  stout  guide  still  prevail¬ 
ed  with  him  to  make  a  new  attempt  till 
at  length  they  arrived  at  the  house  de¬ 
signed  ;  which  though  it  was  better  than 
that  he  had  left,  his  lodging  was  still  in 
the  barn,  with  straw  instead  of  hay. 
Here  he  had  such  fare  as  poor  people 
used  to  have,  with  which,  but  especially 
the  butter  and  cheese,  he  thought  himself 
well  feasted,  and  took  the  best  care  he 
could  to  be  supplied  with  other  shoes  and 
stockings ;  and  after  his  feet  were  well 
enough  recovered  that  he  could  go,  he 
was  conducted  from  one  poor  house  to  an¬ 
other  and  concealed  with  great  fidelity. 

“Within  a  few  days,  one  Mr.  Huddle- 
stone,  a  benedictine  monk,  came  to  him 
from  Careless,  and  was  of  singular  ser¬ 
vice  to  his  majesty.  This  man  told  him 
that  Lord  Wilmot  lay  concealed  likewise 
in  a  friend’s  house  of  his,  which  hie  ma¬ 
jesty  was  glad  to  hear,  and  wished  him  to 
contrive  some  means  how  they  might 
speak  together,  which  the  other  did. 
Wilmot  told  the  king  that  he  had  by 
very  good  fortune  fallen  into  the  house  of 
one  Mr.  Lane,  a  person  remarkable  for 
his  fidelity  to  the  king,  and  of  so  univer¬ 
sal  a  good  name,  that  though  he  had  a 
son  a  colonel  in  the  king’s  service,  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  parties  paid  the  old  man  very 
great  respect ;  and  therefore  he  advised 
his  majesty  to  repair  to  this  gentleman’s 
house,  where  he  was  sure  he  might  lie 
concealed  till  a  full  deliverance  could  be 
contrived.  The  king  liked  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  and  was  willing  that  he  should 
know  what  guest  he  received,  for  hither¬ 
to  none  of  the  hosts  knew,  or  seemed  to 
suspect  that  he  was  more  than  one  of  the 
king’s  party  that  fled  from  Worcester. 
Mr.  Lane  received  him  with  joy  and 
took  care  to  accommodate  him  in  such 
places  as  in  a  laTge  house  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  purposes  of  concealment. 

“  Here  he  remained  some  months,  re¬ 
ceiving  every  day  information  of  the  great 
consternation  the  king  was  in  lest  his 
person  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  and  of  the  diligence  they  used 
to  search  after  him.  He  read  the  procla¬ 
mation,  that  was  issued  out  and  printed, 
in  which  a  thousand  pounds  were  pro¬ 
mised  to  any  man  who  would  discover 
and  deliver  up  the  person  of  Charles 
Stuart,  and  the  penalty  of  high  treason 
declared  against  those  who  presumed  to 
harbour  and  conceal  him  ;  by  which  he 
saw  how  much  he  was  beholden  to  all 


those  who  were  faithful  to  him.  It  was 
high  time  to  consider  how  he  might  get 
near  the  sea  in  order  for  his  escape.  He 
was  now  on  the  borders  of  Staffordshire, 
near  the  middle  of  the  kingdom,  where 
he  was  an  utter  stranger  to  all  the  ports 
and  coasts.  In  the  west  he  was  better 
acquainted,  and  that  coast  was  most  pro¬ 
per  to  transfer  him  into  France,  to  which 
he  was  inclined.  Upon  this  matter  he 
consulted  with  the  good  old  gentleman, 
the  colonel  his  son,  and  a  young  lady  of 
great  discretion,  daughter  to  Mr.  Lane, 
who  was  very  fit  to  bear  a  part  in  such  a 
trust.  Mr.  Lane  had  a  niece  married  to 
a  Mr.  Norton,  a  clergyman,  of  eight  or 
nine  hundred  pounds  a  year,  who  lived 
within  a  few  miles  of  Bristol,  at  least  four 
or  five  days’  journey  from  the  place  where 
the  king  then  was,  but  a  place  most  to  be 
wished  for  the  king  to  be  in,  because  he 
was  well  known  and  well  beloved  in  all 
that  county.  It  was  hereupon  resolved 
that  Miss  Lane  should  visit  this  cousin, 
and  that  she  should  ride  behind  the  king, 
who  was  fitted  with  clothes  and  boots  for 
such  a  service,  and  only  one  servant  to 
attend  them.  A  good  house  was  pitched 
upon  for  the  first  night's  lodging,  where 
Wilmot  had  notice  given  him  to  meet, 
and  in  this  equipage  the  king  began  his 
journey ;  the  colonel  keeping  him  com¬ 
pany  at  a  distance  with  his  hawk  and  two 
or  three  spaniels ;  which,  where  there 
were  any  fields  warranted  him  to  ride  out 
of  the  way,  keeping  his  company  still  in 
his  eye,  and  not  seeming  to  be  of  it.  In 
this  manner  they  came  to  their  first 
night’s  lodging,  where  Lord  Wilmot 
found  them,  and  every  day’s  journey 
being  then  settled,  he  was  instructed 
where  he  should  meet  them  at  night. 

“  The  colonel  continued  to  hawk  with 
them  till  he  had  brought  them  within  a 
day’s  journey  of  Mr.  Norton’s  house  ; 
and  then  he  gave  his  hawk  to  Wilmot, 
who  finished  the  journey  in  the  same  ex¬ 
ercise.  There  was  great  care  taken  when 
they  came  to  any  house,  that  the  king 
might  be  presently  carried  into  some 
chamber,  Miss  Lane  declaring,  that  he 
was  a  neighbour’s  son,  whom  his  father 
had  lent  her,  in  hope  that  he  would  the 
sooner  recover  from  a  quartan-ague,  with 
which  he  had  been  miserably  afflicted, 
and  was  not  yet  free  ;  and  by  this  artifice 
she  caused  him  to  be  handsomely  pro¬ 
vided  for,  and  often  waited  upon  him 
herself,  to  prevent  the  servants  from  too 
narrowly  observing  him.  There  was  no 
resting-place  till  they  came  to  Mr.  Nor¬ 
ton’s,  nor  anything  extraordinary  that 
happened  in  the  way,  save  that  they  met 
many  people  every  day,  who  were  well 
known  to  the  king  ;  and  the  day  they 
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went  to  Mr.  Norton’s,  they  were  neces¬ 
sarily  to  ride  quite  through  Bristol,  a 
place  and  people  the  king  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  and  could  not  but  send 
his  eyes  abroad,  to  view  the  great  altera¬ 
tions  which  a  little  time  had  made  there  ; 
and  when  he  rode  near  the  place  where 
the  great  fort  had  stood,  he  could  not  for¬ 
bear  putting  his  horse  out  of  the  way, 
and  rode  with  his  mistress  behind  him 
round  about  it. 

“  They  came  to  Mr.  Norton’s  house 
sooner  than  usual,  and  though  in  the 
middle  of  October,  they  saw  many  people 
about  a  bowling-green  that  was  before 
the  door  ;  and  the  first  man  the  king  saw 
was  a  chaplain  of  his  own,  who  was  allied 
to  the  gentleman  of  the  house,  and  was 
fitting  upon  the  rails  to  see  how  the 
bowlers  played.  William,  by  which 
name  the  king  went,  walked  with  his 
horse  into  the  stable,  till  his  mistress 
could  provide  for  his  retreat.  Miss  Lane 
was  very  welcome  to  her  cousin,  and  was 
presently  conducted  to  her  chamber, 
where  she  had  no  sooner  entered,  than 
she  lamented  the  condition  of  a  good 
youth,  who  came  with  her,  and  who  was 
very  sick,  being  newly  recovered  of  an 
ague.  A  chamber  was  presently  made 
ready,  and  a  boy  sent  into  the  stable  to 
call  William,  who  was  very  glad  to  retire 
from  the  company  below.  When  it  was 
supper  time,  there  being  broth  brought 
to  the  table,  Miss  Lane  filled  a  little  dish, 
and  desired  the  butler,  who  waited  at 
table,  to  carry  the  dish  to  William.  The 
butler  carried  the  broth,  and,  looking 
upon  the  young  man  narrowly,  fell  upon 
his  knees,  and  with  tears  told  him  he  was 
glad  to  see  his  Majesty.  The  king  was 
infinitely  surprised,  yet  recollected  him¬ 
self  enough  to  laugh  at  the  man,  and  to 
ask  him  what  he  meant.  The  man’s 
name  was  John  Pope  ;  he  had  been  fal¬ 
coner  to  Sir  Thomas  Jermyn,  and  made 
it  appear  that  he  knew  well  to  whom  he 
spoke ;  whereupon  the  king  conjured 
him  not  to  discover  him,  not  even  to  his 
master  ;  the  man  promised,  and  kept  his 
word,  and  the  king  was  better  served 
during  his  abode  there.  Dr.  Gorges,  the 
king’s  chaplain,  as  has  been  said,  supped 
with  Mr.  Norton  that  night,  and  being  a 
man  of  cheerful  conversation,  asked  Miss 
Lane  many  questions  concerning  William, 
to  which  she  gave  such  answers  as  oc¬ 
curred.  The  doctor,  from  the  final  pre¬ 
valence  of  the  parliament,  had,  like  many 
others,  declined  his  profession,  and  pre¬ 
tended  to  study  physic ;  and  as  soon  as 
supper  was  over,  out  of  good  nature,  and 
without  telling  any  body,  went  to  see 
William.  The  king  saw  him  coming 
into  the  chamber,  and  withdrew  to  the 


inside  of  the  bed,  that  he  might  be  the 
farther  from  the  candle ;  and  the  doctor 
came  and  set  down  by  him,  felt  his  pulse, 
and  asked  him  many  questions,  which  he 
answered  in  as  few  wo  ds  as  possible,  and 
expressed  great  inclination  to  go  to  bed. 
The  doctor  left  him,  and  went  to  Miss 
Lane,  and  told  her  that  he  had  been  with 
William,  and  that  he  would  do  well,  and 
advised  her  what  she  should  do  if  the  ague 
returned.  Next  morning  the  doctor  went 
away,  so  the  king  saw  him  no  more ;  and 
Lord  Wilmot  came  to  the  house  with  his 
hawk  to  see  Miss  Lane,  and  so  took  an 
opportunity  to  speak  with  William,  who 
was  to  consider  what  he  was  to  do.  They 
thought  it  necessary  to  rest  some  deys, 
till  they  were  informed  what  port  lay 
most  convenient  for  them,  and  what  per¬ 
son  lived  nearest  to  it,  upon  whose  fide¬ 
lity  they  might  rely ;  and  the  king  gave 
directions  to  inquire  after  some  persons, 
and  some  other  particulars,  of  which  when 
he  should  be  fuller  instructed,  he  should 
return  again  to  him.  In  the  mean  time, 
Wilmot  lodged  in  a  house  not  far  from 
Mr.  Norton’s,  to  which  he  had  been  re¬ 
commended.  After  some  days’  stay  there, 
the  king  came  to  know  that  Colonel  Fran¬ 
cis  Windham  lived  within  little  more 
than  a  day’s  journey  of  the  place  where 
he  was,  of  which  he  was  very  glad ;  for 
besides  the  inclination  which  he  had  to 
his  elder  brother,  whose  wife  had  been 
his  nurse,  this  gentleman  had  behaved 
himself  very  well  during  the  war,  and 
had  been  governor  of  Dunster  Castle, 
where  the  king  lodged  when  he  was  in 
the  west.  The  king  sent  Wilmot  to  him, 
and  a  time  and  place  being  appointed  to 
meet,  the  king  took  his  leave  of  Miss 
Lane,  who  remained  at  her  cousin’s,  and 
so  departed,  accompanied  only  by  Lord 
Wilmot.  In  their  way  they  met  Mr. 
Kirton,  a  servant  of  the  king’s,  who  well 
knew  Wilmot,  but  took  no  notice  of  him, 
nor  suspected  the  king  to  be  in  his  com¬ 
pany. 

“  At  the  place  of  meeting  they  rested 
only  one  night,  and  then  the  king  went 
to  the  colonel’s  house,  where  he  staid  till 
the  colonel  projected  at  what  place  he 
might  embark,  and  how  they  might  pro¬ 
cure  a  vessel,  which  was  no  easy  matter 
to  do,  there  being  so  great  a  fear  possess¬ 
ing  even  the  well  affected,  that  nobody 
outward-bound  cared  to  take  any  passen¬ 
ger.  There  was  a  gentleman,  one  Mr. 
Ellison,  who  lived  near  Lyme,  in  Dorset¬ 
shire,  and  was  well  known  to  Colonel 
Windham,  having  been  a  captain  in  the 
king’s  army,  and  with  him  the  colonel 
consulted  how  they  might  get  a  vessel 
ready  to  take  in  a  couple  of  gentlemen, 
friends  of  his,  who  were  in  danger  of 
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being  arrested,  and  to  transport  them  to 
France.  Though  no  man  would  ask  who 
the  persons  were,  yet  it  could  not  but  be 
suspected  they  were  of  the  Worcester 
party.  Lyme  was  generally  as  malicious 
and  disaffected  to  the  king’s  interest  as 
any  town  in  England  could  be ;  yet  there 
was  in  it  the  master  of  a  bark,  of  whose 
honesty  Captain  Ellison  was  very  confi¬ 
dent.  This  man  was  lately  returned  from 
France,  and  had  unladen  his  vessel,  Nvhen 
Ellison  asked  him  whether  he  would  un¬ 
dertake  to  carry  over  a  couple  of  gentle¬ 
men,  and  land  them  in  France,  if  he 
might  have  50/.  for  his  trouble.  The 
man  said  he  might  be  suspected  for  going 
to  sea  again  without  being  freighted,  after 
he  was  so  newly  returned  ;  yet  he  under¬ 
took  it.  Colonel  Windham  being  adver¬ 
tised  of  this,  came,  together  with  the 
Lord  Wilmot,  to  the  captain’s  house, 
from  whence  they  both  rode  to  a  house 
near  Lyme,  where  the  master  of  the  bark- 
met  them  ;  and  it  was  there  concluded 
that  on  such  a  night,  when  the  tide  served, 
the  man  should  draw  out  his  vessel  from 
the  pier,  and  being  at  sea,  should  come  to 
such  a  point  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 
where  his  ship  should  remain  upon  the 
beach  when  the  water  was  gone,  which 
would  take  her  off  again  about  break  of 
day,  when  the  tide  served  next  morning. 
There  was  very  near  this  point  a  small 
inn,  kept  by  a  man  who  was  reputed  ho¬ 
nest,  to  which  the  cavaliers  of  the  country 
often  resorted,  and  the  London  post-road 
passed  that  way,  so  that  it  was  seldom 
without  company.  Into  that  inn  the  two 
gentlemen  were  to  come,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  night,  that  they  might  put  them¬ 
selves  on  board.  All  things  being  thus 
concerted,  Lord  Wilmot  and  the  colonel 
returned  to  the  colonel’s  house,  above  a 
day’s  journey  from  the  place,  the  captain 
undertaking  every  day  to  look  out  that 
the  master  should  proceed  ;  and  if  any¬ 
thing  fell  out  contrary  to  expectation,  to 
give  the  colonel  notice  at  such  a  place, 
where  they  intended  the  king  should  be 
the  day  before  he  was  to  embark. 

u  The  king  being  satisfied  with  these 
preparations,  came  at  the  time  appointed 
to  that  house,  where  he  was  to  hear  how 
things  went,  and  was  assured  that  the  man 
had  honestly  put  his  provisions  on  board, 
and  had  his  crew  ready,  which  was  but 
four  men,  and  that  the  vessel  should  be 
drawn  out  that  night ;  so  that  it  was  fit 
that  the  two  persons  should  repair  to  the 
place  appointed.  The  captain  conducted 
them  within  sight  of  it,  and  then  went  to 
his  own  house,  not  distant  a  mile  from  it ; 
the  colonel  remaining  still  at  the  house 
where  they  had  lodged  the  night  before, 
till  he  might  hear  the  news  of  their  being 


embarked.  They  found  many  passengers 
in  the  inn,  and  so  were  to  be  contented 
with  an  ordinary  chamber,  which  they 
did  not  intend  long  to  sleep  in.  But  as 
soon  as  there  appeared  any  light,  Wilmot 
went  out  to  discover  the  bark,  of  which 
there  was  no  appearance.  In  a  word,  the 
sun  rose,  and  nothing  like  a  ship  in  view ; 
they  sent  to  the  captain,  who  was  a3  much 
amazed  ;  and  he  sent  to  the  town,  whose 
servant  could  not  find  the  master  of  the 
bark,  which  was  still  in  the  pier ;  they 
suspected  the  captain,  and  the  captain 
suspected  the  master.  However,  it  being 
now  past  ten  o’clock,  they  concluded  that 
it  was  not  fit  for  them  to  stay  longer 
there,  and  so  they  mounted  their  horses 
to  return  to  the  house  where  they  left  the 
colonel,  who  they  knew  resolved  to  stay 
there  till  he  was  assured  they  were  gone. 

u  The  truth  of  the  disappointment  was 
this  : — The  man  meant  honestly,  and 
made  all  things  ready  for  his  departure  ; 
and  the  night  he  was  to  go  out  with  his 
vessel  he  staid  in  his  own  house,  and 
slept  two  or  three  hours  ;  and  the  time  of 
the  tide  being  come,  he  took  out  of  the 
cupboard  some  linen  and  other  things, 
which  he  used  to  carry  with  him  to  sea. 
His  wife  had  observed  that  he  had  been 
fuller  of  thought  than  he  used  to  be,  and 
that  he  had  been  speaking  with  seamen 
who  used  to  go  with  him,  and  that  some 
of  them  had  carried  provisions  on  board, 
of  which  she  had  asked  her  husband  the 
reason,  who  told  her  that  he  was  promised 
freight  speedily,  and  therefore  he  would 
make  all  things  ready. 

“  She  was  sure  there  was  yet  no  lading 
in  the  ship  ;  and  therefore,  when  she  saw 
her  husband  take  all  these  materials  with 
him,  which  was  a  sure  sign  that  he  meant 
to  go  to  sea,  and  it  being  late  in  the  night, 
she  shut  the  door,  and  swore  he  should  not 
go  out  of  the  house.  He  told  her  he  must 
go,  and  was  engaged  to  go  to  sea  that 
night,  for  which  he  would  be  well  paid. 
H  is  wife  told  him,  she  was  sure  he  was 
doing  something  that  would  unao  him ; 
and  she  was  resolved  he  should  not  go  out 
of  the  house  ;  and  if  he  should  persist  in 
it,  she  would  tell  the  neighbours,  and 
carry  him  before  the  mayor,  to  be  ex¬ 
amined,  that  the  truth  might  be  found 
out. 

“  The  poor  man,  thus  mastered  by  the 
passion  and  violence  of  his  wife,  was 
forced  to  yield  to  her,  that  there  might  be 
no  farther  noise ;  and  so  went  into  his 
bed.  And  it  was  very  happy  that  the 
king’s  jealousy  hastened  him  from  that 
inn  ;  it  was  the  solemn  fast  day  which  was 
observed  in  those  times,  principally  to 
inflame  the  people  against  the  king  and 
his  party  ;  and  there  was  a  chapel  in  that 
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village,  over  against  that  inn,  where  a 
weaver,  who  had  been  a  soldier,  used  to 
preach,  and  utter  all  the  villany  imagin¬ 
able  against  the  old  order  of  government ; 
and  he  was  then  in  the  chapel,  preaching 
to  his  congregation,  when  the  king  went 
from  thence,  and  telling  the  people,  that 
Charles  Stuart  was  lurking  somewhere  in 
that  county,  and  what  they  would  merit 
from  God  Almighty  if  they  could  find 
him  out.  The  passengers  who  had  lodged 
in  the  inn  that  night,  had,  as  soon  as 
they  were  up,  sent  for  the  smith  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  horses  shoes,  it  being  a  hard 
frost.  The  fellow,  when  he  had  done 
what  he  was  sent  for,  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  people,  examined  the  feet 
of  the  other  two  horses,  to  find  more 
work  ;  when  he  had  observed  them,  he 
told  the  landlord,  that  one  of  these  horses 
had  travelled  far,  and  that  he  was  sure 
his  four  shoes  had  been  made  in  four 
several  counties,  which,  whether  his  skill 
was  able  to  discern  or  no,  was  very  true. 
The  smith  going  to  the  sermon,  told  his 
story  to  several  of  the  neighbours,  and  so 
it  came  to  the  ears  of  the  preacher,  when 
his  sermon  was  done.  Immediately  he 
sent  for  an  officer,  and  searched  the  inn, 
and  inquired  for  these  horses  ;  and  being 
informed  that  they  were  gone,  he  caused 
horses  to  be  sent  to  follow  them,  and  to 
make  inquiry  after  the  two  men  who  rode 
them,  and  positively  declared  that  one  of 
the  two  was  Charles  Stuart.  All  this 
they  learned  afterwards  from  Captain 
Ellison. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  neoct.) 


Elector ; 

OK, 

CHOICE  EXTRACTS  FROM 
NEW  WORKS. 

GLEE  FOR  KING  CHARLES. 

Bring  the  howl  which  you  boast, 

Fill  it  up  to  the  brim  ; 

“Tis  to  him  we  love  most. 

And  to  all  who  love  him. 

Brave  gallants,  stand  up, 

And  avaunt,  ye  base  carles  ! 

Were  there  death  in  the  cup, 

Here’s  a  health  to  King  Charles  ! 

Though  he  wanders  through  dangers, 
Unaided,  unknown, 

Dependant  on  strangers, 

Estranged  from  his  own ; 

Though  ’tis  under  our  breath, 

Amidst  forfeits  and  perils, 

Here’s  to  honour  and  faith, 

And  a  health  to  King  Charles ! 

Let  such  honours  abound 
As  the  time  can  afford, 

The  knee  ou  the  ground, 

Apd  tbe.hand  on  the  sword; 


But  the  ti  ne  shall  come  round, 

When,  ’mid  lords,  dukes,  and  earls, 

The  loud  trumpet  shall  sound 
Here’s  a  health  to  King  Charles ! 

Woodstock. 


ONE  HOUR  WITH  THEE. 

An  hour  with  thee  ! — When  earliest  day 
Dapples  with  gold  the  eastern  gray. 

Oli,  what  can  frame  my  mind  to  bear 
The  toil  and  turmoil,  cark  and  care, 

New  griefs,  which  coming  hours  unfold. 

And  sad  remembrance  of  the  old  ? — 

One  hour  with  thee. 

One  hour  with  thee  ! — When  burning  June 
Waves  his  red  flag  at  pitch  of  noon, 

What  shall  repay  the  faithful  swain 
His  labour  on  the  sultry  plain, 

And,  more  than  care  or  sheltering  bough, 
Cool  feverish  blood  and  throbbing  brow  ? — 
One  hour  with  thee. 

One  hour  with  thee  !— When  sun  is  set, 

O,  what  can  teach  me  to  forget 
The  thankless  labours  of  the  day. 

The  hopes,  the  wishes,  flung  away, 

Th’ increasing  wants  and  lessening  gains, 
The  master’s  pride  who  scorns  my  pains?— 
One  hour  with  thee. 

Ibid. 


THE  KIRGBISES  IN  CENTRAL 
ASIA. 

The  surface  of  this  vast  region  is  a 
sandy  plain,  intersected  by  dry  and  naked 
ravines  and  salt  tracts.  There  is  very 
little  land  susceptible  of  culture,  and  still 
less  fit  for  planting.  The  climate  is  moist, 
and  the  year  nearly  equally  divided  into 
summer  and  winter.  The  pastures  are 
excellent.  The  inhabitants  are  generally 
of  middling  stature,  and  tawny  complex¬ 
ion  ;  as  their  climate  is  not  fickle  they 
live  almost  entirely  in  the  open  air,  and 
their  health  is  unalterable.  Their  diet  is 
simple  and  rude;  in  summer  it  consists 
of  icumyz  and  milk,  in  winter  of  horse¬ 
flesh  dressed  with  flour.  Their  principal 
occupation  is  rearing  cattle — They  ne¬ 
glect  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  They 
are  excellent  horsemen ;  as  soon  as  a 
child  has  reached  the  age  of  four  it  is 
placed  on  horseback.  They  are  slaves  to 
their  word ;  but  violent,  vindictive,  thieves 
by  nature ,  and  ungoverned  in  their  pas¬ 
sions.  The  Kirghis  nation  is  divided 
into  three  hordes,  the  greater ,  the  middle , 
and  the  lesser.  Each  horde  is  divided 
into  several  tribes,  which  are  usually 
composed  of  from  three  to  five  thousand 
iourtes  (tents  made  of  felt).  Each  horde 
is  under  the  command  of  a  sultan.  The 
tribes  are  subdivided  into  aouls ,  or  vil¬ 
lages,  of  from  thirty  to  seventy  iourtes 
each.  The  chiefs  of  the  latter  are  call¬ 
ed  bi. 

The  Kirghises  pay  no  tribute,  they  are 
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entirely  independent;  the  right  of  the 
strongest  prevails  among  them  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term.  This  mon¬ 
strous  state  of  things,  so  incompatible 
with  social  life,  causes  continual  quarrels 
between  the  several  tribes.  Marauding 
parties,  to  carry,  off  cattle,  are  very  fre¬ 
quent,  and  give  rise  to  furious  battles. 
The  women,  who  ride  as  well  as  the  men, 
fight  with  long  stakes  and  lances.  They 
scarcely  yield  in  ferocity  to  the  men. 
The  arms  of  the  Ivirghisesare  the  match¬ 
lock,  the  javelin,  the  lance,  the  sabre, 
and  the  bow  and  arrows.  They  profess 
the  Mussulman  religion — every  man  has 
consequently  as  many  wives  as  he  can 
maintain.  The  women  are  tall  and 
handsome,  and  enjoy  robust  health.  The 
children  are  married  at  a  very  tenger  age. 
A  father  sends  mediators  to  propose  his 
son  in  marriage ;  he  promises  to  give  a 
suitable  kalyrn ,  or  portion,  which  consists 
of  Kalmuc  slaves,  horses,  and  oxen.  If 
the  father  of  the  girl  consents,  he  sends 
the  mediator  every  year  to  receive  a  part 
of  the  stipulated  kalyrn  ;  as  soon  as  the 
young  people  are  marriageable  they  are 
permitted  to  see  each  other  ;  after  which 
the  intended  husband  goes  to  spend  a 
week  or  two  with  his  betrothed.  The 
father-in-law  then  pitches  a  separate  ha¬ 
bitation  for  his  son-in-law,  at  about  a 
hundred  toises  from  his  own  iourte. 
Every  night  he  is  conducted  by  the  wo¬ 
men  to  his  future  bride,  and  left  alone 
with  her ;  but  the  innate  modesty  of 
these  wandering  people  forbids  the  least 
indiscretion  towards  their  companion.  On 
the  day  fixed  for  the  marriage,  the  rela¬ 
tions  assemble,  and  the  young  girl  passes 
her  hand  through  a  trellice  placed  before 
the  iourte,  and  stretches  it  out  to  the 
young  man  who  remains  without.  The 
moulla  asks  them  separately  whether  they 
consent  to  be  married,  and  on  their  an¬ 
swering  in  the  affirmative,  unites  their 
hands  and  pronounces  prayers.  The  ce¬ 
remony  of  marriage  is  then  terminated. 
They  have  no  other  laws  than  the  Koran 
and  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  inhabitants  go  to  the  chase,  ac¬ 
companied  by  dogs  and  large  eagles,  call¬ 
ed  berkout;  they  take  the  latter  before 
them  on  the  saddle,  with  their  heads  co¬ 
vered.  As  soon  as  they  see  a  hare,  a  fox, 
or  a  wild  goat,  they  take  off  the  bird’s 
hood,  when  it  instantly  pounces  upon  its 
prey,  seizes  it  in  its  talons,  and  holds  it 
till  its  master  comes  up.  The  Kirghises 
hold  these  berkouts  in  such  high  estima¬ 
tion  that  they  give  several  horses,  and 
even  Kalmuc  prisoners,  for  one  of  them. 

Near  a  lake  at  Gour-Aigr  is  a  Kirghis 
cemetery;  the  tombs  are  of  wood.  We 
remarked  upon  several  of  the  graves, 
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lances  stuck  in  the  earth,  or  eagles  carved 
in  wood.  We  were  told  that  the  lances 
marked  the  tombs  of  renowned  horsemen, 
and  the  eagles  those  who  were  distin¬ 
guished  for  dexterity  in  the  sport  we  have 
described.  Near  this  lake  are  the  winter- 
quarters  of  two  tribes,  who  exchange 
horses,  camels,  and  sheep,  for  the  mer¬ 
chandize  of  the  caravans  which  pass.  We 
arrived  just  at  the  moment  when  one  of 
these  people  had  been  tried  and  con¬ 
demned.  The  oldest  Bis,  assembled  by 
order  of  the  Khan,  were  seated  in  a  so¬ 
lemn  manner  on  carpets  stretched  on  the 
grass.  The  criminal  was  condemned  to 
death  ;  the  sentence  was  executed  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye ;  a  cord  was  thrown 
around  his  neck,  and  he  was  tied  to  the 
tail  of  a  horse,  which  was  put  into  a  hard 
gallop  till  he  expired.  I  was  astonished 
to  find  that  his  crime  was  stealing  two 
sheep  from  a  man  of  his  tribe,  since  these 
same  Kirghises  drive  away  whole  herds 
of  cattle  and  horses  from  their  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  they  are  restored  on  payment  of  a 
ransom  stipulated  by  the  Bis ,  appointed 
by  both  parties.  But  these  forays  are 
not  regarded  as  theft. 

Two  days  before  our  arrival  (at  Kout- 
chak)  one  of  the  chief  Bis  had  been 
buried.  The  relations,  who  were  opulent 
people,  had  invited  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  persons  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  to 
a  feast  given  in  honour  of  the  deceased  ; 
they  had  erected  fifteen  large  iourtes  for 
the  reception  of  their  guests;  the  com¬ 
pany  drank  kumyz  ;  the  wives  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  wept,  tore  their  hair,  and  .rent 
their  faces  with  their  nails,  while  they 
celebrated  the  valour,  the  kindness,  and 
the  fidelity  of  the  object  of  their  regrets. 
They  mentioned  instances  of  his  genero¬ 
sity  ;  of  his  care  for  the  preservation  of 
his  herds  of  horses ;  of  his  valour  in 
fighting  for  prisoners  ;  they  recited  the 
number  of  the  cattle  he  had  driven ,  &c. 
Four-and-twenty  horses  and  sixty  sheep 
had  been  killed  for  the  funeral  feast.  In 
the  afternoon,  when  the  great  heat  had 
subsided,  the  horse-races  began.  The 
goal  was  at  a  distance  of  forty  versts. 
There  were  several  Kirghises  on  horse¬ 
back,  at  some  versts  in  advance  of  the 
starting  post,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw 
that  a  horse  was  fatigued  by  the  great 
distance,  and  was  losing  his  strength, 
they  rode  up  to  him,  and,  taking  his  rider 
under  both  arms,  raised  him  from  his 
horse,  and  thus  bore  him  along  between 
them  for  several  versts,  fastening  them¬ 
selves  with  nooses  to  his  reins  and  stir¬ 
rups.  Through  the  clouds  of  dust  we 
saw  horses  fall  down  at  the  moment  they 
tried  to  cross  the  line  of  their  adversaries. 
Several  worn  out  with  the  length  of  the 
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course,  expired  before  the  end,  others 
were  stretched  out  on  the  course  with 
their  legs  broken  and  their  riders  thrown. 

The  first  prize  consisted  of  seventy-five 
horses  and  seven  Kaltnucs ;  the  second 
of  forty  horses  and  twenty-five  cows ;  the 
third  of  thirty  cows  and  twenty  sheep, 
and  so  on.  The  lowest  prize  was  a  mare’s 
head.  After  the  races,  they  ate,  made  a 
noise,  and  diverted  themselves  in  various 
ways.  The  entertainment  lasted  till  the 
following  morning  ;  every  guest  at  his 
departure  received  a  fragment  of  the 
clothes  of  the  deceased,  (which  had  been 
all  piled  up  together),  as  a  token  of  re¬ 
membrance. 

Nazarov's  Journey  to  Khokand. 


MIRTH  AND  MOURNING. 

“  Come  to  the  feast,  where  the  hoard  is  spread  ; 
Come  to  the  dance,  with  thy  lightsome  tread  ; 
There  is  wine  to  renew  the  sparkling  bowl, 
And  joy  to  awaken  the  drooping  soul ! 

The  minstrel  is  there,  with  his  harp  in  tune, 
And  Fortune  this  day  hath  sent  me  a  boon: 
Come  with  thy  smiles  my  delight  to  share, 

For  all  is  nought  if  thou  art  not  there.” 

u  Go  thou  to  thy  joy,— there  is  none  for  me  ; 

I  list  to  the  dash  of  the  roaring  sea  : 

Beside  the  dark  waves  that  break  on  the  shore, 
I  mourn  for  one  who  can  come  no  more. 
Beneath  their  bosom  entombed  he  lies, 

Who  alone  could  brighten  my  w  eeping  eyes  ; 
The  joy  of  my  soul  is  under  the  wave. 

And  ocean  is  roaring  above  his  grave ; 

And  there  will  I  gaze,  till  sight  grows  dim. 
And  here  will  I  breathe  my  last  sigh  for  him.” 

Philomathic  Journal.  No.  8. 

®atbmr. 

“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  ana  disposer  of  other 
men  s  stuff.*  -Wottov, 

EPIGRAM. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

In  ancient  times  ’twas  all  the  rage, 

For  each  rich  man  to  keep  a  sage ; 

In  middle  ages  ’twas  the  rule 
For  men  of  wealth  to  keep  a  fool ; 

But  what  with  daughters,  sons,  and 
cousins. 

Men  now-a-days  keep  fools  by  dozens. 
Bayswater.  J.  W.  F.  Burden. 


THE  BISHOP  AND  HIS  CLERKS. 

A  fleet  of  merchant  ships,  on  their 
return  from  Spain,  about  301)  years  ago, 
were  shipwrecked  on  the  fatal  rocks  on 
which  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  was  after¬ 
wards  cast  away  :  among  whose  miserable 
members  none  were  saved  but  three,  viz. 
Miles  Bishop ,  and  James  and  Henry 
Clark ,  who  were  miraculously  preserved 
on  a  broken  mast.  From  this  dreadful 


misfortune  the  rocks  took  the  name  they 
bear  at  present,  and  will  most  likely  con¬ 
tinue  for  ages  a  memento  of  that  melan¬ 
choly  accident.  C.  F.  E. 


A  PUN. 

A  city  epicure,  who  shall  be  nameless, 
was  discussing  with  the  eminent  Mr. 
Rogers  the  merits  of  turtle  dressing. 
u  Sir,”  said  the  Alderman,  “  there  is  one 
way  in  which,  if  you  try  turtle,  you  may 
always  ascertain  whether  it  be  well  cook¬ 
ed  or  not — eat  three  plates  of  it,  and  if 
you  don’t  feel  full  or  sick,  depend  upon 
it  that  turtle  is  well  cooked,  this  is  my 
test,  and  I  never  find  it  fail.”  I  thank 
you,  Sir,”  said  Rogers,  “  for  the  infor¬ 
mation,  but  I  don’t  think  I  shall  lie  often 
inclined  to  adopt  the  test  you  do — (  Tes ■= 
tudoi ) 


EPITAPH 

The  following  is  literally  copied  from  a 
tomb-stone  recently  erected  in  Monkwear- 
mouth  church-yard. 

“  In  Memory  oF  Sarrah  WiLLcock 
WiFe  oF  John  WiLLcock — Wo  Died 
August  15,  1825,  Aged  48  Years.  She 
was  But  Re  sons  For  Beds  me  To  Sa 
what  But  think  what  a  womven  should 
Be  and  She  was  that.” 


TO  OUR  READERS,  CORRESPONDENTS, 
AND  THE  PUBLIC. 

Qur  next  Number  will  contain  the  first  of  a  se¬ 
ries  of  articles,  to  which  we  vrisk  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  public,  entitled,  The  Waverlev 
Novels,  with  graphic,  historical,  and  topographi¬ 
cal  illustrations.  No.  I.  Woopstock. 

Oculus  on  the  20th  inst.  at  the  latest. 

The  drawing  last  sent  by  Curios  shall  be  en¬ 
graved,  and  appear  in  an  early  Number. 

C ,  C.  will  see  in  our  next  that  be  is  not  for¬ 
gotten. 

The  promised  extracts  from  Mr.  D.'s  MSS. 
Collections  of  Oxfordshire  will  be  very  accept¬ 
able  ;  bis  last  communication  shall  certainly  ap¬ 
pear  in  our  next. 

To  several  correspondents  we  return  our  best 
thanks  for  the  drawings  with  which  they  have 
furnished  us  ;  many  of  them  are  intended  for  in¬ 
sertion,  but  of  course  some  time  must  elapse 
before  we  can  give  place  to  the  whole  of  them. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  again  obliged  to  defer  an¬ 
swers  to  a  host  of  correspondents  ;  to  those  who 
express  some  fears  that  their  communications 
may  not  have  reached  vs,  we  beg  to  say  that  our 
publisher  is  the  most  punctual  in  transmitting 
aU  letters  left  at  the  office  and  any  delay  in  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  receipt  of  articles  is  attribut¬ 
able  to  our  inability  to  decide  on  them  in  time, 
and  not  to  his  neglect  in  forw  arding  them. 
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®)e  Ancient  palace  of  SSBooUstocft. 


No  apology,  we  are  sure,  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  introducing  into  the  Mirror  a 
feature  so  attractive  as  the  Waverley 
Novels  ;  for,  although  some  of  them  have 
already  been  noticed  as  they  appeared, 
yet  they  form  so  important  a  portion  of 
the  literature  of  the  age,  that  we  shall, 
we  doubt  not,  receive  the  thanks  of  our 
readers  for  making  them  a  new  and  dis¬ 
tinct  subject,  illustrated  as  they  will  be 
by  engravings,  and  by  notes,  historical 
and  topographical.  What  was  said  of 
the  wit  of  FalstafF  may  be  applied  to 
these  novels  ;  they  are  not  only  excellent 
in  themselves,  but  are  the  cause  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  others,  for  in  no  branch  of  litera¬ 
ture  has  there  been  so  much  improvement 
within  the  last  few  years  as  in  works  of 
fiction. 

In  commencing  the  Waverley  Novels 
we  select  the  last  which  has  appeared, 
44  Woodstock;”  and  through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  a  correspondent,  we  are  enabled 
to  enrich  our  article  with  a  view  of  the 
ancient  palace  of  Woodstock  (the  scene 
of  nearly  the  whole  novel),  as  it  appeared 
before  the  civil  wars.  It  is  taken  from  a 
sketch  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  only  view 
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extant ;  it  is,  however,  but  just  in  us  to 
acknowledge,  that  we  are  more  immedi¬ 
ately  indebted  for  it  to  that  excellent 
work,  Mr.  Dunkin’s  Oxfordshire,  of 
which  we  believe  only  one  hundred  copies 
were  printed ;  and  from  that  work  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  this  palace  is  extracted  : 

44  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
caused  the  remains  of  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  kings  of  England,  in  Woodstock 
Park,  to  be  demolished.  Those  remains 
stood  opposite  Blenheim,  and  consisted 
of  the  gate-house,  where  Elizabeth  had 
been  imprisoned,  a  noble  porch,  several 
turrets,  and  some  portions  of  the  walls  of 
the  hall  and  the  chapel,  the  latter  con¬ 
taining  two  or  three  magnificent  windows 
entire.  At  a  little  distance,  on  the  south¬ 
west  side,  was  a  part  of  the  celebrated 
bower  of  Fair  Rosamond,  consisting  of  a 
room  over  the  bath  or  well.  Had  these 
ruins  been  suffered  to  exist,  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  scenery  been  tastefully  arranged, 
associated  as  they  were  with  the  names  of 
Henry  and  Rosamond,  and  the  royel 
pageants  of  an  elder  day,  they  would  have 
formed  the  most  picturesque  and  interest¬ 
ing  subjects  in  Blenheim  Park.  Nichols 
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has  preserved  a  view  of  the  gate-house  as 
it  appeared  a  short  time  before  its  demo¬ 
lition,  a.d.  1714,  in  4  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
Progresses,.”  vol,  i.  p.  9.  Lond.  1788.” 

We  are  promised  some  interesting  par¬ 
ticulars  connected  with  this  subject,  which, 
with  other  illustrative  matter,  we  shall 
lay  before  our  readers  ;  in  the  meantime 
we  shall  give  a  faithful  analysis  of  the 
novel,  which  will  not  extend  beyond  an¬ 
other  number  of  the  Mirror. 

WOODSTOCK ;  OR,  THE  CAVA¬ 
LIER  :  A  TALE  OF  THE  YEAR 

1651. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “WAVERLEY.” 

There  is  a  handsome  parish  church  in 
the  town  of  Woodstock,  most  part  of 
which  was  rebuilt  forty  or  fifty  years 
since,  although  it  still  contains  some 
arches  of  the  old  chantry,  founded  by 
king  John.  One  morning  in  the  end  of 
September  or  beginning  of  October  in 
the  year  1652,  being  a  day  appointed  for 
a  solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  decisive 
victory  at  Worcester,  a  respectable  audi¬ 
ence  was  assembled  in  the  old  chantry,  or 
chapel  of  king  John.  The  condition  of 
the  church  and  character  of  the  audience 
both  bore  witness  to  the  rage  of  civil  war, 
and  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  times.  The 
sacred  edifice  showed  many  marks  of  di¬ 
lapidation  ;  the  high  altar  had  been  re¬ 
moved  ;  the  effigies  of  several  tombs  were 
mutilated,  and  now  lay  scattered  about 
the  church — 

Torn  from  the  destined  niche,  unworthy  meed 
Of  knightly  counsel  or  heroic  deed. 

The  audience,  like  the  building,  was 
abated  in  splendour.  None  of  the  an¬ 
cient  and  habitual  worshippers  during 
peaceful  times  were  now  to  be  seen  in 
their  carved  galleries,  and  the  eye  of  the 
yeoman  and  peasant  sought  in  vain  the 
tall  form  of  old  Sir  Henry  Lee,  of  Ditch- 
ley,  as  wrapped  in  his  laced  cloak,  and 
with  beard  and  whiskers  duly  composed, 
he  moved  slowly  through  the  aisles,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  faithful  mastiff  or  blood¬ 
hound,  Bevis,  which  in  old  time  had 
saved  his  master  by  his  fidelity,  and 
which  regularly  followed  him  to  church. 
Bevis,  indeed,  fell  under  the  proverb 
which  avets  that  44  he  is  a  good  dog 
which  goes  to  church  ;”  for  bating  an  oc¬ 
casional  temptation  to  warble  along  with 
the  accord,  he  behaved  himself  as  decor¬ 
ously  as  any  one  of  the  congregation,  and 
returned  as  much  edified,  perhaps,  as  some 
of  them. 

There  were  among  the  congregation, 
however,  one  or  two  that  by  their  habits 
and  demeanour,  seemed  country-gentle¬ 
men  of  consideration,  and  some  of  the 


notables  of  Woodstock,  cutlers  or  glovers 
chiefly,  whose  skill  in  steel  or  leather 
hid  raised  them  to  a  comfortable  liveli¬ 
hood.  This  respectable,  but  less  numer¬ 
ous,  part  of  the  audience  had  adopted  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  faith  under  the  tui¬ 
tion  of  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Holdenough. 
Besides  these  dignified  persons  there  were 
many  of  the  lower  orders  ;  the  elder  of 
whom  sat  or  lay  on  the  benches  while 
the  younger  gazed  round  on  the  women, 
eat  apples,  and  cracked  nuts,  as  if  in  the 
gallery  of  a  theatre  ere  the  piece  com¬ 
mences.  There  were  also  a  few  soldiers 
who  rested  on  their  pikes  and  muskets. 

To  this  mixed  congregation  Mr.  Hold- 
enough  was  preparing  to  hold  forth,  and 
had  began  to  ascend  the  steps  of  the  pul¬ 
pit,  when  his  course  was  arrested  by  a 
strong  hand  which  seized  his  cloak.  It 
was  that  of  one  who  had  detached  him¬ 
self  from  the  pomp  of  soldiery  ;  he  was 
a  stout  man  ;  wore  large  hose  made  of 
calves-leather  ;  he  had  also  a  dagger  and 
a  belt  garnished  with  pistols.  44  Friend,” 
quoth  the  intruder,  44  is  it  thy  purpose  to 
hold  forth  to  these  good  people  ?” 

u  Ay,  marry  it  is,”  said  the  clergy¬ 
man,  44  and  woe  to  me  if  I  preach  not 
the  gospel.” 

“  Nay,”  said  the  man  of  warlike  mien, 
41  I  am  myself  minded  to  hold  forth  ; 
therefore  remain  and  fructify  with  these 
poor  goslings,  to  whom  I  am  presently 
about  to  shake  forth  the  crumbs  of  com¬ 
fortable  doctrine.” 

A  sort  of  scuffle  ensued,  and  the  mayor 
attempted  to  pacify  them,  but  was  put 
down  by  the  soldiers  *  he  then  entreated 
Mr.  Ploldenough  to  retire,  saying,  44  put 
us  not  to  mutiny  and  cry  clubs,  we  are 
not  men  of  war  or  blood.” 

44  Not  more  than  may  be  drawn  by  the 
point  of  a  needle,”  said  the  preacher, 
scornfully, 44  ye  tailors  of  Woodstock  ;  for 
what  is  a  glover  but  a  tailor  working  on 
kid-skin  ?  I  forsake  you  in  scorn  of  your 
faint  hearts  and  feeble  hands.” 

The  aggrieved  divine  departed,  and  his 
pulpit  was  forthwith  occupied  by  the  in¬ 
dependent  orator,  who  pulled  a  pocket- 
bible  from  his  pocket  and  selected  his 
text  from  the  forty-fifth  Psalm,  44  Gird 
thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  Q  most 
mighty,  with  thy  glory  and  thy  majesty ; 
and  in  thy  majesty  ride  prosperously.” 
On  this  theme  he  commenced  one  of  those 
wild  declamations  common  at  the  period 
in  which  men  wrested  and  perverted  the 
language  of  Scripture,  by  adapting  it  to 
modern  events.  In  the  course  of  his 
wild  effusion  he  hinted  that  Woodstock 
should  be  disparked,  a  threat  which  fell 
heavy  on  the  souls  of  the  poor  citizens  of 
W  ood  stock. 
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After  the  sermon  the  preacher  rambled 
through  the  town  of  Woodstock  and  en¬ 
tered  the  park,  where  he  soon  saw  two 
persons  coming  towards  him.  The  man 
was  elderly,  yet  seemed  bent  more  by 
sorrow'  and  infirmity  than  by  the  wreight 
of  years.  He  wore  a  mourning  cloak 
over  a  dress  of  the  same  melancholy  co¬ 
lour,  cut  in  that  picturesque  form  which 
Vandyke  has  rendered  immortal.  A 
striking  part  of  his  appearance  was  a 
long  white  beard. 

The  young  lady  by  whom  this  vene¬ 
rable  gentleman  seemed  to  be  in  some 
degree  supported,  was  of  a  slight  sylph¬ 
like  form,  with  a  person  so  delicately 
made,  and  so  beautiful  in  countenance, 
that  it  seemed  the  earth  on  which  she 
walked  was  too  grossly  massive  a  support 
for  a  creature  so  aerial.  But  mortal 
beauty  must  share  human  sorrows,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  beautiful  Alice  Lee  show¬ 
ed  tokens  of  tears.  The  conversation  of 
Sir  Henry  Lee  and  his  daughter  turned 
on  the  misfortunes  of  the  Stuarts,  the 
liope  that  the  young  prince  had  escaped, 
and  that  young  Albert  Lee  was  safe. 
Alice  told  her  father  she  had  a  commis¬ 
sion  from  her  uncle  Everard,  who  entreats 
that  he  will  be  courteous  to  the  commis¬ 
sioners  come  to  sequestrate  the  park  and 
property,  hoping  through  the  interest  he 
possesses,  to  get  the  sequestration  re¬ 
moved.  44  No,”  said  the  sturdy  cavalier, 
44  if  Henry  Lee  must  seek  for  food  it  shall 
be  of  some  sound  loyalist  like  himself, 
who  having  but  half  a  loaf  remaining,  will 
not  refuse  to  share  it  with  him.”  He  fur¬ 
ther  intimates  tha?t  Alice’s  secret  thought 
is  after  Markham  Everard  her  cousin. 

While  thus-  conversing  they  encountered 
the  soldier-preacher,  who,  as  steward  to 
the  lords  commissioners,  announced  that 
they  were  coming  to  sequec-trateWoodstock 
Park,  and  the  property  of  Sir  Henry, 
who  broke  out  into  a  violent  passion, 
bat  surrendered  his  estate  under  protest, 
until  the  soldier  speaking  disrespectfully 
of  the  martyr  king,  the  old  knight  could 
bear  no  more  but  struck  him  a  severe 
blow  with  his  rapier  ;  a  rencontre  endued 
and  at  the  third  pass  Sir  Henrrr  was  dis¬ 
armed  and  at  the  mercy  of  his  antagonist. 
Joceline  Joliffe,  one  of  the  under-keepers 
arrived,  and  seeing  how  matters  stood, 
brandished  his  quarter-staff,  a  weapon 
from  which  he  never  parted  ;  but  Sir 
Henry  would  not  permit  him  to  interfere, 
but  bade  him  deliver  everything  up  to 
the  commissioners’  steward,  whose  name 
was  Joseph  Tomkins,  or  trusty  Tomkins. 

Sir  Henry  and  his  daughter  now  took 
refuge  in  the  hut  pf  Jolliffe,  while  Trusty 
Tomkins  was  rummaging  the  lodge  to 
find  out  whatever  spoil  was  most  valuable. 
U  2 


While  at  the  hut,  Colonel  Markham 
Everard  arrives,  surprised  to  find  them 
expelled  from  the  lodge,  for  which,  he 
said,  there  was  no  legal  warrant.  Sir 
Henry,  who  had  a  great  aversion  to  the 
Colonel,  from  his  having,  though  mode¬ 
rately,  adopted  the  republican  or  puritan 
party,  reproaches  him  much. 

Nothing  could  be  more  tauntingly  se¬ 
vere  than  the  reproaches  of  Sir  Henry, 
who,  in  his  passion,  treated  his  daughter 
with  a  rudeness  that  was  unkind  and  un¬ 
natural  in  a  parent.  Everard,  though 
much  hurt  at  his  uncle’s  conduct,  and 
pitying  Alice,  determined  to  serve  them, 
and  left  the  hut  for  the  lodge.  On  his 
way,  during  the  night,  he  heard  some 
person  trolling  the  following  stanza  to  a 
jolly  tune  with  which  the  old  cavaliers 
were  wont  to  wake  the  night-owl: — 

“  Hey  for  cavatiers  !  Ho  tor  cavaliers  ! 

Pray  for  cavaliers  ! 

Rub  a  dub — rub  a  dub 
Have  at  old  Beelzebub — . 

Oliver  smokes  for  fear  ” 

44  I  should  know  that  voice,”  said  Eve¬ 
rard,  uncocking  the  pistol  which  he  had 
drawn  from  his  belt,  but  continuing  to 
hold  it  in  his  hand.  Then  came  another 
fragment : — 

• '  Hash  them — slash  them — 

All  to  pieces  dash  them.” 

44  So  ho  !”  cried  Markham,  44  who  goes 
there,  and  for  whom  ?” 

44  For  Church  and  King,”  answered  a 
voice',  which  presently  added,  44  No.  d — n 
me— I  mean  against  Church  and  King, 
and  for  the  people  that  are  uppermost — I 
forget  which  they  are.” 

44  Roger  Wrildrake,  as  I  guess  ?”  said 
Everard. 

44  The  same— gentleman  of  Squattle- 
sea-mere,  in  the  moist  county  of  Lincoln.” 

44  Wildrake  !”  said  Markham — “Wild- 
goose  you  should  be  called.  You  have 
been  moistening  your  own  throat  to  some 
purpose,  and  using  it  to  gabble  tunes 
very  suiting  to  the  times,  to  be  sure  !” 

44  Faith,  the  tune’s  a  pretty  tunee.nough, 
Mark,  only  out  of  fashion  a  little — the 
more’s  the  pity.” 

44  What  could  I  expect,”  said  Eve¬ 
rard,  44  but  to  meet  some  ranting,  drunken 
cavalier,  as  desperate  and  dangerous  as 
night  and  sack  usually  make  them  ? 
W’hat  if  I  had  rewarded  your  melody  by 
a  ball  in  the  gullet  ?” 

44  Wrhy,  there  would  have  been  a  piper 
paid — that’s  all,”  said  Wildrake. — 44  But 
wherefore  come  you  this  way  now  ? — I 
was  about  to  seek  you  at  the  hut.” 

44  I  have  been  obliged  to  leave  it — I 
will  tell  you  the  cause  hereafter,”  replied 
Markham. 
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44  What !  the  old  play-hunting  cava¬ 
lier  was  cross,  or  Chloe  was  unkind  ?” 

44  Jest  not,  Wildrake — it  is  all  over 
with  me,”  said  Eveiard. 

44  The  devil  it  is,”  exclaimed  Wild¬ 
rake,  44  and  you  take  it  thus  quietly  ! — 
Zounds  !  let  us  back  together — I’ll  plead 
your  cause  for  you — 1  know  how  to  tackle 
up  an  old  knight  and  a  pretty  maiden — 
Let  me  alone  for  putting  you  rectus  in 
curia ,  you  canting  rogue. — D — n  me,  Sir 
Henry  Lee,  says  I,  your  nephew  is  a 
piece  of  a  Puritan— it  won’t  deny— but 
I’ll  uphold  him  a  gentleman  and  a  pretty 
fellow  for  all  that. — Madam,  says  I,  you 
may  think  your  cousin  looks  like  a  psalm- 
singing  weaver,  in  that  bare  felt,  and  with 
that  rascally  brown  cloak  ;  that  band, 
which  looks  like  a  baby’s  clout,  and 
those  loose  boots,  which  have  a  whole 
calf-skin  in  each  of  them, — but  let  him 
wear  on  the  one  side  of  his  head  a  castor, 
with  a  plume  befitting  his  quality;  give 
him  a  good  Toledo  by  his  side,  with  a 
broidered  belt  and  an  inlaid  hilt,  instead 
of  the  ton  of  iron  contained  in  that  basket- 
hilted,  black  Andiew  Ferrara;  put  a  few 
smart  words  in  his  mouth — and,  blood 
and  wounds  !  madam,  says  I - ” 

44  Prithee,  truce  with  this  nonsense, 
Wildrake,”  said  Everard,  44  and  tell  me 
if  you  are  sober  enough  to  hear  a  few 
words  of  sober  reason  ?” 

44  Pshaw  !  man,  I  did  but  crack  a  brace 
of  quarts  with  yonder  puritanic,  round- 
headed  soldiers,  up  yonder  at  the  town  ; 
and  rat  me  but  I  passed  myself  for  the 
best  man  of  the  party ;  twanged  my  nose, 
and  turned  up  my  eyes,  as  I  took  my  can 
— Pah  !  the  very  wine  tasted  of  hypo¬ 
crisy.  I  think  the  rogue  corporal  smoked 
something  at  last — as  for  the  common 
fellows,  never  stir,  but  they  asked  me  to 
say  grace  over  another  quart.” 

44  This  is  just  what  1  wished  to  speak 
with  you  about,  Wildrake,”  said  Mark¬ 
ham — 44  You  hold  me,  I  am  sure,  for 
your  friend  ?” 

44  True  as  steel. — Chums  at  college  and 
at  Lincoln’s-inn — we  have  been  Nisus 
and  Euryalus,  Theseus  and  Perithous, 
Orestes  and  Pylades ;  and,  to  sum  up 
the  whole  with  a  puritanic  touch,  David 
and  Jonathan,  all  in  one  breath.  Not 
even  politics,  the  wedge  that  rends  fami¬ 
lies  and  friendships  asunder,  as  iron  rives 
oak,  have  been  able  to  split  us.” 

Wildrake  had  previously  been  near  the 
lodge,  and  from  a  tree  frightened  Tom¬ 
kins  by  making  a  face  like  a  baboon — a 
trick,  he  said,  he  had  learned  from  a 
French  player,  who  could  twist  his  jaws 
into  a  pair  of  nut-crackers.  Everard  and 
Wildrake  now  proceeded  to  the  lodge, 
v/here  they  found  Tomkins  and  Jolliffe  ; 


Everard  locked  up  the  bed-room  formerly 
occupied  by  Alice,  to  save  it  from  profa¬ 
nation. 

Everard  now  thought  how  he  could 
save  the  country  from  anarchy,  and  Wood- 
stock  park  from  spoliation,  and  Crom¬ 
well  having  urged  him  to  give  him  his 
written  opinion  on  public  affairs,  he  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Oliver,  ex¬ 
horting  him  to  become  the  saviour  of  the 
state  by  convoking  a  free  parliament,  and 
by  its  aid  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
some  liberal  form  of  government  which 
might  supersede  the  state  of  anarchy,  in 
which  the  nation  was  otherwise  likely  to 
be  immerged.  From  this  topic  he  de¬ 
scended  to  the  propriety  of  keeping  up 
the  state  of  the  executive  government  in 
whose  hands  soever  it  should  be  lodged, 
and  thus  showed  Cromwell  a  prospect  of 
demesne  and  residences  becoming  his 
dignity.  Then  he  naturally  passed  to  the 
despoiling  and  destroying  the  royal  resi¬ 
dences  of  England,  made  a  woeful  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  demolition  which  impended 
over  Woodstock,  and  interceded  for  the 
preservation  of  that  beautiful  seat,  as  a 
matter  of  personal  favour,  in  which  he 
found  himself  deeply  interested; 

This  despatch  he  resolved  to  send  by 
Wildrake,  although  he  had  declared  he 
would  rather  give  Cromwell  three  inches 
of  his  dudgeon  dagger  than  present  him 
with  the  packet.  Everard,  however, 
knew  the  fidelity  of  his  messenger,  who 
set  off  next  morning,  and  arriving  at 
Windsor,  had  an  audience  of  Cromwell.* 
He  succeeded  in  his  mission,  for  Crom¬ 
well  having  his  own  objects  in  view, 
thought  he  might,  by  obliging  colonel 
Everard,  lay  a  trap  for  the  royal  fugitive, 
Charles,  should  he  seek  concealment  at 
Woodstock,  which  was  likely,  from  his 
being  much  attached  to  the  son  of  Sir 
Henry  Lee.  44  Here,”  said  Cromwell  to 
Wildrake,  44  here  is  an  order,  well  war¬ 
ranted,  to  clear  the  lodge  at  Woodstock, 
and  abandon  it  to  thy  master’s  keeping, 
or  those  whom  he  shall  appoint.  He  will 
have  his  uncle  and  pretty  cousin  with 
him,  doubtless.  Fare  thee  well — think 
on  what  1  told  thee.  They  say  beauty  is 
a  loadstone  to  yonder  long  lad,  thou 
dost  wot  of ;  but  I  reckon  he  has  other 
stars  at  present  to  direct  his  course  than 
bright  eyes  and  fair  hair.  Be  it  as  it 
may,  thou  knowest  my  purpose — peer 
out,  peer  out ;  keep  a  constant  and  care¬ 
ful  look-out  on  every  ragged  patch  that 
wanders  by  hedge-row  or  lane — these  are 
days  when  a  beggar’s  cloak  may  cover  a 
king’s  ransom.  There  are  some  broad 

*  This  scene,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Novel,  was  inserted  at  length  in  No.  CXCIII. 
of  the  Mibroh. 
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Portugal  pieces  for  thee  —  something 

strange  to  thy  pouch,  I  ween _ Once 

more,  think  on  what  thou  hast  heard, 
and,”  he  added,  in  a  lower  and  more  im- 
ressive  tone  of  voice,  “  forget  what  thou 
ast  seen.  My  service  to  thy  master  ; — 
and,  yet  once  again,  remember  —  and 
forget .” — Wildrake  made  his  obeisance, 
and,  returning  to  his  inn,  left  Windsor 
w'ith  all  possible  speed. 

Colonel  Everard  no  sooner  received  the 
warrant  than  he  proceeded  to  dislodge  the 
commissioners,  who  by  this  time  had 
resettled  at  W oodstock.  Attended  by  the 
mayor  of  Woodstock,  Mr.  Holdenough, 
and  Wildrake,  the  colonel  proceeded  to 
the  palace,  and  after  some  formality,  was 
admitted  into  a  parlour,  where  there  was 
a  prodigious  fire,  and  about  twelve 
candles  of  the  largest  size,  distributed  in 
sconces  against  the  wall.  There  were 
seated  the  commissioners,  who  now  held 
in  their  power  the  ancient  mansion  and 
royal  domain  of  Woodstock. 

The  strong  light  in  the  parlour  served 
to  enable  Everard  easily  to  recognise  his 
acquaintances,  Desborough,  Harrison,  and 
Bletson,  who  had  assembled  themselves 
round  an  oak  table  of  large  dimensions, 
placed  near  the  blazing  chimney,  on  which 
were  arranged  wine,  and  ale,  and  mate- 
rials  for  smoking,  then  the  general  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  time.  There  was  a  species 
of. movable  cupboard  set  betwixt  the  table 
and  the  door,  calculated  originally  for  a 
display  of  plate  upon  grand  occasions, 
but  at  present  only  used  as  a  screen  ; 
which  purpose  it  served  so  effectually, 
that,  ere  he  had  coasted  around  it,  Eve¬ 
rard  heard  the  following  fragment  of  what 
Desborough  was  saying,  in  his  coarse, 
strong  voice : — “  Sent  him  to  share  with 
us,  l’se  warrant  ye — it  was  always  his 
excellency  my  brother-in-law’s  way — if 
he  made  a  treat  for  five  friends,  he  would 
invite  more  than  the  table  could  hold — I 
have  known  him  to  ask  three  men  to  eat 
two  eggs.” 

“  Hush,  hush,”  said  Bletson;  and  the 
servants  making  their  appearance  from 
behind  the  tall  cupboard,  announced 
Colonel  Everard. 

Desborough  was  a  stout,  bull-necked 
man,  of  middle  size,  with  heavy,  vulgar 
features,  grizzled,  bushy  eyebrows,  and 
wall-eyes.  The  flourish  of  his  powerful 
relative’s  fortunes,  had  burst  forth  in  the 
finery  of  his  dress,  which  was  much  more 
ornamented  than  was  usual  among  the 
round-heads.  There  was  embroidery  on 
his  cloak,  and  lace  upon  his  band ;  his 
hat  displayed  a  feather  with  a  golden 
clasp,  and  all  his  habiliments  were  those 
of  a  cavalier,  or  follower  of  the  court, 
rather  than  the  plain  dress  of  a  parliamen- 
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tarian  officer.  But,  Heaven  knows,  there 
was  little  of  court-like  grace  or  dignity  in 
the  person  or  demeanour  of  the  individual, 
who  became  his  fine  suit  as  the  hog  on 
the  sign- post  does  his  gilded  armour.  It 
was  not  that  he  was  positively  deformed 
or  mis-shaped,  for,  taken  in  detail,  the 
figure  was  well  enough  ;  but  his  limbs 
seemed  to  act  upon  different  and  contra¬ 
dictory  principles.  They  were  not,  as 
the  play  says,  in  a  concatenation  accord¬ 
ingly  ;  the  right-hand  moved  as  if  it  were 
upon  bad  terms  with  the  left,  and  the  legs 
showed  an  inclination  to  foot  it  in  different 
and  opposite  directions.  In  short,  to  use 
an  extravagant  comparison,  the  members 
of  Colonel  Desborough  seemed  rather  to 
resemble  the  disputatious  representatives 
of  a  federative  congress,  than  the  well- 
ordered  unions  of  the  orders  of  the  state, 
in  a  firm  and  well-compacted  monarchy, 
where  each  holds  his  own  place,  and  all 
obey  the  dictates  of  a  common  head. 

General  garrison,  the  second  of  the 
commissioners,  was  a  tall,  thin,  middle- 
aged  man,  who  had  risen  into  his  high 
situation  in  the  army  and  his  intimacy 
with  Cromwell  by  his  dauntless  courage 
in  the  field,  and  the  popularity  he  had 
acquired  by  his  exalted  enthusiasm 
amongst  the  military  saints,  sectaries,  and 
independents,  who  composed  the  strength 
of  the  existing  army.  Harrison  was  of 
mean  extraction,  and  bred  up  to  his  fa¬ 
ther's  employment  of  a  butcher  ;  never¬ 
theless,  his  appearance,  though  coarse, 
was  not  vulgar,  like  that  of  Desborough, 
who  had  much  the  advantage  of  him  in 
birth  and  education. 

JBletson,  in  person  and  figure,  was  dia¬ 
metrically  different  from  the  other  two. 
"  There  was  neither  foppery  nor  slovenli¬ 
ness  in  his  exterior,  nor  had  he  any  marks 
of  military  service  or  rank  about  his 
person. 

The  Colonel,  after  making  known  his 
commission,  hastened  to  Jolliffe’s  hut  to 
restore  Sir  Henry  Lee  and  Alice  to  the 
mansion.  It  was,  however,  with  diffi¬ 
culty  he  could  prevail  on  Sir  Henry  Lee 
to  return,  for  he  had  a  great  objection  to 
accept  of  any  favour  from  a  person  on  the 
opposite  side  in  party,  and  even  Alice  had 
been  induced  to  believe,  that,  through 
Everard’s  means,  their  return  might  be 
made  a  snare  for  the  young  prince.  Eve¬ 
rard,  who  had  not  yet  learnt  from  Wild¬ 
rake  that  this  was  the  implied  condition 
of  his  warrant,  indignantly  denied  the 
imputation. 

While  the  Commissioners  remained  at 
the  Lodge  they  had  been  much  disturbed 
with  the  idea  of  ghosts  and  apparitions  ; 
and  even  Colonel  Everard  had  some  ad¬ 
ventures  of  the  sort  which  he  could  not 
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easily  explain.  While  in  bed  the  first 
night  a  person  resembling  old  Victor 
Lee  appealed  to  him  leading  in  a  veiled 
lady,  and  not  being  able  to  satisfy  him¬ 
self  whether  they  were  u  spirits  of  health 
or  goblins  damned”  he,  after  due  waver¬ 
ing,  discharged  his  pistol  at  them. 

Next  morning  all  the  persons  in  the 
house  began  to  compare  notes  as  to  the 
events  of  the  night.  The  most  moderate 
of  the  narrators  only  talked  of  sounds 
like  the  mewing  of  a  cat,  or  the  growling 
of  a  dog,  especially  the  squeaking  of  a 
pig.  They  heard  also  as  if  it  had  been 
nails  driven  and  saws  used,  and  the  clash¬ 
ing  of  fetters,  and  the  rustling  of  silk 
gowns,  and  the  notes  of  music,  and  in 
short  all  sorts  of  sounds  which  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  each-  other.  Others 
swore  they  had  smelt  savours  of  various 
kinds,  chiefly  bituminous,  indicating  a 
Satanic  derivation  ;  others  did  not  indeed 
swear,  but  protested,  to  visions  of  men  in 
armour,  horses  without  heads,  asses  with 
horns,  and  cows  with  six  legs,  not  to 
mention  black  figures,  whose  cloven  hoofs 
gave  plain  information  what  realm  they 
belonged  to.  Poor  Holdenough  however 
appeared  to  have  suffered  the  most  afflic¬ 
tion  during  the  night. 

With  much  difficulty  Colonel  Ever- 
ard  at  last  prevailed  on  his  uncle, 
Sir  Henry  Lee,  to  return  to  the  Lodge 
of  Woodstock,  where  he  was  no  sooner  in 
unchallenged  possession,  than  he  uttered 
more  orders  than  the  limited  number  of 
his  domestics  could  execute.  He  would 
not  taste  any  of  the  liquors  left  in  the 
mansion,  but  calling  for  a  pitcher  of 
water  from  Rosamond’s  spring,  Alice 
flinging  a  cloak  round  her  went  for  it,  and 
on  her  way  encountered  a  person,  “  whose 
red  cloak,  russet  kirtle,  handkerchief 
trimmed  with  Coventry  blue,  and  coarse 
steeple  hat,  could  not  indicate  at  best 
anything  higher  than  the  wife  of  a  small 
farmer,  or  perhaps  the  helpmate  of  a  bai¬ 
liff  or  a  hind.”  This  person  forced  her¬ 
self  into  conversation  with  Alice,  and  like 
a  fortune-teller,  asked  if  she  would  not 
wish  to  hear  of  a  certain  colonel.  She 
carried  Alice’s  pitcher,  and  accompanied 
her  on  her  way  home,  until  Joceline  ap¬ 
peared,  when  the  old  fortune-teller  hastily 
dropped  something  into  the  pitcher,  and 
fled  through  the  wood.  On  examining 
the  pitcher,  they  found  a  gold  ring,  in 
which  was  a  ruby,  apparently  of  some 
value. 

The  same  night  Alice  was  surprised 
by  seeing  some  person  scaling  the  win¬ 
dow  ;  she  seized  a  pistol,  and  the  old 
knight  came  forward  with  his  sword, 
when  the  person  at  the  window  fell  and 
i:  nconntered  the  dog  Bevis j  nor  was  he  re¬ 


leased  until  Joceline  interfered  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Another  person  next  attempted  to 
enter  the  window,  when  the  old  knight 
made  a  desperate  pass  which  bore  the  in¬ 
truder  to  the  ground,  and  Joceline  uttered  a 
dreadful  exclamation,  crying  out,  “  Lord 
in  Heaven  he  has  slain  his  own  son  !” 

“  No,  no ;  I  tell  you  not,”  said  the 
fallen  youth,  who  was  indeed  young  Al¬ 
bert  Lee,  the  only  son  of  the  old  knight, 
who  was  overpowered  by  the  shock  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  youth  occa¬ 
sioned.  When  he  recovered  he  eagerly 
asked  the  news  of  the  king’s  disasters ; 
mean  time  supper  was  ordered  for  Albert 
and  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  the  ex-rector  of 
Woodstock,  who  had  arrived. 

“  And  there  is  a  lad,  too,  below,”  said 
Joceline  ;  “  a  page,  he  says,  of  colonel 
Albert’s,  whose  belly  rings  cupboard  too, 
and  that  to  no  common  tune  ;  for  I  think 
he  could  eat  a  horse,  as  the  Yorkshire- 
mau  says,  behind  the  saddle.  He  had 
better  eat  at  the  sideboard  ;  for  he  has 
devoured  a  whole  loaf  of  bread  and  but¬ 
ter,  as  fast  as  Phoebe  could  cut  it,  and  it 
has  not  staid  his  stomach  for  a  minute— 
and  truly  I  think  you  had  better  keep 
him  under  your  own  eyes,  for  the  stew¬ 
ard  beneath  might  ask  him  troublesome 
questions  if  he  went  below— and  then  he 
is  impatient,  as  all  your  gentlemen  pages 
are,  and  is  saucy  among  the  women.” 

u  Whom  is  it  he  talks  of  ? — what  page 
hast  thou  got,  Albert,  that  bears  him¬ 
self  so  ill  ?”  said  Sir  Henry. 

“  The  son  of  a  dear  friend,  a  noble 
lord  of  Scotland,  who  followed  the  great 
Montrose’s  banner — afterwards  joined  the 
king  in  Scotland,  and  came  with  him  as 
far  as  Wor’ster.  He  was  wounded  the 
day  before  the  battle,  and  conjured  me 
to  take  this  youth  under  my  charge, 
which  I  did,  something  unwillingly ; 
but  I  could  not  refuse  a  father,  perhaps 
on  his  death-bed,  pleading  for  the  safety 
of  an  only  son.” 

“  Thou  hadst  deserved  an  halter, 
hadst  thou  hesitated,”  said  Sir  Henry  ; 
u  the  smallest  tree  can  always  give  some 
shelter, — and  it  pleases  me  to  think  the 
old  stock  of  Lee  is  not  so  totally  pros¬ 
trate,  but  it  may  yet  be  a  refuge  for  the 
distressed.  Fetch  the  youth  in  ; — he  is 
of  noble  blood,  and  these  are  no  times  of 
ceremony — he  shall  sit  with  us  at  the 
same  table,  page  though  he  be  ;  and  if 
you  have  not  schooled  him  handsomely 
in  his  manners,  he  may  not  be  the  worse 
of  some  lessons  from  me.” 

u  You  will  excuse  his  national  drawl¬ 
ing  accent,  sir,”  said  Albert,  “  though 
I  know  you  like  it  not.’* 

u  I  have  small  cause,  Albert,”  an¬ 
swered  the  knight — “  small  cause. — Who 
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stirred  up  these  disunions  ? — the  Scots. 
Who  strengthened  the  hands  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  when  their  cause  was  well  nigh 
ruined  ? — the  Scots  again.  Who  deliver¬ 
ed  up  the  king,  their  countryman,  who 
had  flung  himself  upon  their  protection  ? 

the  Scots  again.  But  this  lad’s  father, 
you  say,  has  fought  on  the  part  of  the 
noble  Montrose  ;  and  such  a  man  as  the 
great  marquis  may  make  amends  for  the 
degeneracy  of  a  whole  nation.” 

“  Nay,  father,”  said  Albert,  “  and  I 
must  add,  that  though  this  lad  is  un¬ 
couth  and  wayward,  and,  as  you  will  see, 
something  wilful,  yet  the  king  has  not  a 
more  zealous  friend  in  England  ;  and,  when 
occasion  offered,  he  fought  stoutly,  too, 
in  his  defence — I  marvel  he  comes  not.” 

“  He  hath  taken  the  bath,”  said  Joce- 
line,  u  and  nothing  less  would  serve  than 
that  he  should  have  it  immediately — the 
supper,  he  said,  might  be  got  ready  in 
the  mean  time;  and  he  commands  all 
about  him  as  if  he  were  in  his  father's 
old  castle,  where  he  might  have  called 
long  enough,  I  warrant,  without  any  one 
to  hear  him.” 

“  Indeed?”  said  Sir  Henry,  “  this 
must  be  a  forward  chick  of  the  game,  to 
crow  so  early _ What  is  his  name  ?” 

“  His  name — it  escapes  me  every 
hour,  it  is  so  hard  a  one,”  said  Albert — 
“  Kerneguy  is  his  name — Louis  Kerne- 
guy  ;  his  father  was  lord  Killstewers,  of 
Kincardineshire.” 

“  Kerneguy,  and  Killstewers,  and  Kin 
— what  d’ye  call  it  ?  —Truly,”  said  the 
knight,  “  these  northern  men’s  names 
and  titles  smack  of  their  origin — they 
sound  like  a  north-west  wind,  rumbling 
and  roaring  among  heather  and  rocks.” 

“  It  is  but  the  asperities  of  the  Celtic 
and  Saxon  dialects,”  said  l)r.  Roche- 
cliffe,  “  which,  according  to  Verstegan, 
still  linger  in  those  northern  parts  of  the 
island. — But  peace — here  comes  supper, 
and  master  Louis  Kerneguy.” 

Supper  entered  accordingly,  borne  in 
by  Joceline  and  Phoebe,  and  after  it, 
leaning  on  a  huge  knotty  stick,  and  hav¬ 
ing  his  nose  in  the  air  like  a  questing 
hound, — for  his  attention  was  apparently 
more  fixed  on  the  good  provisions  that 
went  before  him,  than  anything  else — 
came  master  Kerneguy,  and  seated  him¬ 
self,  without  much  ceremony,  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  table. 

He  was  a  tall,  raw-boned  lad,  with  a 
shock  head  of  hair,  fiery  red,  like  many 
of  his  country,  while  the  harshness  of 
his  national  features  was  increased  by  the 
contrast  of  his  complexion,  turned  almost 
black  by  the  exposure  to  all  sorts  of  wea¬ 
ther,  which,  in  that  skulking  and  ram¬ 
bling  mode  of  life,  the  fugitive  royalists 
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had  been  obliged  to  encounter.  His  ad¬ 
dress  was  by  no  means  prepossessing, 
being  a  mixture  of  awkwardness  and  for¬ 
wardness,  and  showing,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  how  a  want  of  easy  address  may 
be  consistent  with  an  admirable  stock  of 
assurance.  His  face  intimated  having 
received  some  recent  scratches,  and  the 
care  of  Dr.  Rochecliffe  had  decorated  it 
with  a  number  of  patches,  which  even 
enhanced  its  natural  plainness.  Yet  the 
eyes  were  brilliant  and  expressive,  and, 
amid  his  ugliness — for  it  amounted  to 
that  degree  of  irregularity’ — the  face  was 
not  deficient  in  some  lines  which  express¬ 
ed  both  sagacity  and  resolution. 

Albert  and  his  page  received  a  hearty 
welcome  at  the  lodge,  as  did  Wildrake, 
who  afterwards  arrived,  and  sat  with  the 
party  to  supper,  when  loyal  toasts  were 
drank,  and  the  evening’s  jollity  concluded 
with  a  glee  for  King  Charles.*  On  re¬ 
tiring  to  bed,  Albert  and  his  page  were 
conducted  by  Jolliffe  to  the  Spanish 
chamber,  a  huge  old  scrambling  bed-room, 
rather  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  but  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  large  standing  bed  for  the 
master,  and  a  truckle  bed  for  the  domes¬ 
tic.  Jolliffe  was  no  sooner  gone,  than 
Albert  secured  the  door  in  a  way  which 
rendered  it  impossible  to  open  it  unless 
by  breaking  it  down.  The  page  held  a 
light  to  him  during  the  operation,  which 
his  master  went  through  with  much  ex¬ 
actness  and  dexterity.  But  when  Albert 
arose  from  his  knee,  on  which  he  had 
rested  during  the  accomplishment  of  this 
task,  the  manner  of  the  companions  was 
on  the  sudden  entirely  changed  towards 
each  other.  The  honourable  Master  Ker* 
neguy,  from  a  cubbish  lout  of  a  raw  Scots¬ 
man,  seemed  to  have  acquired  at  once  all 
the  grace  and  ease  of  motion  and  manner, 
which  could  be  given  by  an  acquaintance 
of  the  earliest  and  most  familiar  kind 
with  the  best  company  of  the  time. 

He  gave  the  light  he  held  to  Albert, 
with  the  easy  indifference  of  a  superior, 
who  rather  graces  than  troubles  his  de¬ 
pendent  by  giving  him  some  slight  ser¬ 
vice  to  perform.  Albert,  with  the  greatest 
appearance  of  deference,  assumed  in  his 
turn  the  character  of  torch-bearer,  and 
lighted  his  page  across  the  chamber, 
without  turning  his  back  upon  him  as  he 
did  so.  He  then  set  the  light  on  a  table 
by  the  bed-side,  and  approaching  the 
young  man  with  deep  reverence,  received 
from  him  the  soiled  green  jacket,  with 
the  same  profound  respect  as  if  he  had 
been  a  first  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  or 
other  officer  of  the  household  of  the  highest 
distinction,  disrobing  his  sovereign  of  the 

*  See  the  last  Number  of  tire  IUirkok. 
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mantle  of  the  Garter.  The  person  to 
whom  this  ceremony  was  addressed  en¬ 
dured  it  for  a  minute  or  two  with  pro¬ 
found  gravity,  and  then  bursting  out 
a-laughing.  exclaimed  to  Albert, C1  What 
a  devil  means  all  this  formality  ? — thou 
eomplimentest  with  these  miserable  rags 
as  if  they  were  silks  and  sable3,  and  with 
poor  Louis  Kerneguy  as  if  he  were  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  ” 

The  page,  Louis  Kerneguy,  was,  in¬ 
deed,  the  royal  fugitive. 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


THE  FIRST  OF  MAY. 

(For  the  Mirror,  j 

To-day  commences  the  summer  of  the 
poets  ;  but,  alas  !  in  plain  matter-of-fact 
prose,  that  happy  season  is  yet  afar  off. 
For  the  May  of  poets  is,  in  truth,  the 
June  or  July  of  present  times,  whatever 
it  was  formerly,  if  easterly  winds,  frosty 
mornings,  and  cold  evenings  of  an  awk¬ 
ward  length,  have  any  weight  when  com¬ 
pared  with  sweet  sounding  sonnets  and 
warm  descriptions  in  measured  numbers. 
However,  there  are  joys  in  May ;  it  is 
the  harbinger  of  summer,  and  as  such 
must  be  welcome.  Behold  yonder  group 
of  merry  dancers,  with  roseate  cheeks  and 
gorgeous  apparel ;  they  do  not  form  a 
part  of  the  corps  de  ballet  from  the  opera, 
cutting  and  pirouetting  to  the  tinkling  of 
a  guitar ;  no,  they  scorn  figure-dancing 
and  such  importations,  and  sticking  firmly 
to  the  old  English  shuffle,  thread  the 
mazes  of  the  reel,  or  run  in  the  giddy 
circle,  to  the  exhilarating  sound  of  the 
fife  and  drum,  with  an  accompaniment 
fortissimo  of  thefr  own  brush  and  shovel. 
They  are,  indeed,  gentlemen  of  the  black 
robe,  vulgarly  yclept  chimney-sweepers  ; 
but,  oh,  how  different !  Where  is  that 
Othello-like  face,  the  chin  glittering  with 
the  silverly  stubble  of  a  six  days’  beard, 
like  sand  flung  over  writing  for  want  of 
blotting-paper  ?  Where  is  the  brass- 
fronted  cap  which,  “  in  conscious  virtue 
bold,”  proclaimed  to  the  world,  like  the 
shield  of  a  knight  in  the  olden  time,  the 
man  and  the  profession  ?  “  Oh  where 

and  oh  where”  are  the  sober  habiliments 
so  well  according  with  the  cry  of  u  Weep, 
weep.”  Alas !  alas !  man  is  the  same  in 
all  ranks  !  and  the  poor  sweep  is  as  fond 
of  gold,  glitter,  and  gingerbread,  as  the 
lord-in-waiting  or  the  field-marshal ; 
though,  as  if  somewhat  ashamed  of  his 
folly,  u  the  man  in  black”  bears  with  him 
his  ready  excuse  of  “  only  once  a  year, 
your  honour.” 

And  look  at  that  string  of  stages,  be¬ 
decked  with  the  gayest  colours  of  the  rain¬ 


bow,  displayed  in  the  profusion  of  bows 
on  the  horses’  heads  and  drivers’  whips. 
Oh,  look  on  this,  haberdashers,  and  be 
glad  ;  look  on  this,  ye  belles,  and  hide 
your  diminished  heads. 

The  observant  and  reflecting  remarks 
as  to  u  how  wonderfully  the  days  do 
lengthen”  cease ;  our  windows  are  occa¬ 
sionally  opened,  and  we  begin  to  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  finding  we  have  let  the  fire  go 
out  while  we  were  very  busy.  Exclama¬ 
tions  of  the  beauty  of  the  spring,  the 
rapid  progress  of  vegetation,  the  fair  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  good  fruit  season  (duly  coun¬ 
terbalanced  by  the  prudent  dread  of  frosts 
or  blights),  multiply  on  the  ear.  In 
short,  the  prospect  of  summer  enlivens  us 
all ;  we  are  willing  to  believe  it  already 
arrived,  and  begin  to  cast  off  our  warm 
winter  habits,  and  clothe  ourselves  in 
summer  apparel,  though  we  are  sure  to 
return  to  our  flannels  and  angolas,  after 
obtaining  a  slight  cold,  a  touch  of  rheu¬ 
matism,  or  a  fit  of  the  tooth-ache,  to  re¬ 
mind  us  that  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
is  not  entirely  over. 

The  young  lambs  frisk,  the  larks  carol 
merrily,  and  the  fields  look  green  again  ; 
but  go  to — these  have  been  told  and  sung 
full  many  a  time  and  oft.  Rather  let 
ours  be  the  task  of  apostrophizing  and 
condoling,  not  with  the  silly  shepherdesses 
with  their  crooks,  but  with  the  oyster- 
wenches  with  their  knives.  Oh,  ye 
nymphs,  who  with  lusty  and  persevering 
endeavour  bring  forth  the  modest  self- 
withdrawing  fish,  and  display  it  in  all  its 
native  beauties  and  intrinsic  worth,  who, 
like  the  editors  of  reviews,  publish  the 
merits  of  what  you  have  to  sell,  grieve 
not,  I  charge  ye,  that  you  must  now  turn, 
to  the  more  gentle  occupation  of  disen¬ 
cumbering  the  wriggling  eel  of  its  upper 
benjamin,  and  the  beauteous  mackerel  of, 
its  now  useless  dining-room  furniture. 
Oh  1  do  not  grieve  !  there  is  a  time  for 
all  things  ;  a  time  for  peg.ee,  and  a  time 
for  war;  a  time  to  force  with  the  sword 
and  pike,  and  a  time  to  work  with  the 
pruning. knife  and  dibble ;  and  there  will 
again  come  months  with  an  R  in  their 
names,  and  then  will  return  the  time  to 
eat  oysters. 

Hackney.  C.  C. 


EPIGRAM. 

M  Friend  Tom,  says  Ned,  “  I’ve 
view’d  the  world  around  ; 
Disinterestedness  I  ne’er  have  found.” 
u  I  must,”  quoth  Tom,  “  from  your  opi¬ 
nion  vary ; 

For  I  have  found  it  in—  the  Dictionary.” 

Wycomji. 
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Srije  <5ton  jjftontem 


As  the  triennial  custom  of  the  Eton 
Montem  will  be  celebrated  on  Tuesday 
next,  we  doubt  not  but  a  view  of  the 
college  and  an  account  of  the  festival,  will 
be  acceptable  to  our  readers.  Eton  col¬ 
lege  so  distinguished  for  the  men  of 
talents  it  has  educated,  was  founded  in 
the  year  1440,  by  the  unfortunate  Henry 
VI.  The  foundation  was  originally  en¬ 
dowed  for  a  provost,  ten  priests,  six 
clerks,  six  choristers,  twenty-five  poor 
grammar  scholars,  with  a  master  to  teach 
them,  and  twenty-five  old  men.  Some  oi 
its  endowments  have  since  been  changed, 
and  it  now  consists  of  a  provost,  vice¬ 
provost,  six  fellows,  two  schoolmasters, 
with  their  assistants,  seven  clerks,  seventy 
scholars,  and  ten  choristers,  besides  va¬ 
rious  inferior  officers  and  servants  ;  but 
independent  of  the  scholars  on  the  foun¬ 
dation,  there  are  seldom  less  than  two 
hundred  of  the  sons  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  who  board  with  the  masters, 
and  receive  their  education  at  this  se¬ 
minary.  There  is  an  annual  election  of 
scholars  to  King’s  College,  Cambridge, 
which  takes  place  about  the  end  of  July, 
or  the  beginning  of  August,  when  tne 
twelve  senior  scholars  are  put  on  the  roll 
to  succeed.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  the 
scholars  are  superannuated,  and  there  are 
a  few  exhibitions  of  twenty-one  guineas 
each  for  the  superannuated  scholars. 
Eton  sends  two  scholars  to  Merton  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  where  they  are  called  post¬ 
masters. 

The  college,  of  which  we  present  a 
view,  consists  of  two  quadrangles,  one 
of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  school, 
and  the  apartments  of  the  masters  and 
scholars  ;  the  other  contains  the  residence 
of  the  provost  and  fellows,  and  the  li¬ 
brary.  In  the  middle  of  the  first  quad¬ 


rangle  is  a  statue  in  brass,  well  executed, 
of  the  royal  founder. 

Eton  has  been  much  and  justly  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  persons  educated  there,  and 
we  need  no  better  evidence  of  the  talents 
of  the  scholars  than  has  been  furnished 
in  the  Microcosm ,  and  the  Etonian ,  two 
works  which  would  do  honour  to  either  of 
our  Universities,  and  which  will  take 
their  place  among  the  Spectators .  Tatters , 
and  the  other  works  which  now  form  our 
collection  of  the  British  Essayists. 

Among  the  persons  educated  at  Eton 
was,  Bishop  Fleetwood,  Boyle,  the  phi¬ 
losopher,  Waller,  the  poet,  the  great 
Earl  Camden,  Lord  Lyttleton,  Gray,  the 
poet,  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  Mr. 
Canning,  the  present  eloquent  and  able 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
&c.  Our  business,  however,  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion  is  less  with  the  Eton  scho¬ 
lars  and  building  than  with  the  custom  of 
the  Montem,  a  festival  of  which  Henry 
Rowe,  in  his  poems  published  in  1796, 
thus  makes  mention  : — 

But  weak  the  harp  now  tun’d  to  praise. 
When  fed  the  raptur’d  sight, 

When  greedy  thousands  eager  gaze. 
Devour’d  with  deep  delight. 

When  triumph  hails  aloud,  the  joys 
Which  on  those  hours  await; 

When  Montem  crowns  the  Eton  boys’ 

Long  fam’d  triennial  fete. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  Montem  nothing 
is  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
Formerly  the  practice  of  electing  a  Boy 
Bishop  subsisted  at  Eton  as  well  as  other 
grammar  schools,  and  the  Montem  is  by 
Brand,  the  antiquary,  considered  as  a 
corruption  of  the  ceremony  of  the  Boy 
Bishop  ;  the  latter  was  formerly  held  in 
November,  and  within  the  memory  of 
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persons  now  living,  the  Montem  was 
kept  in  the  winter  time,  a  little  before 
Christmas,  though  now  confined  to  Whit- 
Tuesday. 

The  custom  of  having  a  procession  of 
the  scholars  can  be  clearly  proved  as  far 
back  as  to  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
who,  when  she  visited  this  college,  de¬ 
sired  to  see  an  account  of  all  the  ancient 
ceremonies  observed  there,  from  its  foun¬ 
dation  to  that  period,  in  the  number  of 
which,  it  appears  that  an  annual  proces¬ 
sion  of  the  scholars  was  one,  and  that  at 
such  times  verses  were  repeated,  and  sums 
of  money  were  gathered  from  the  public 
for  a  dinner,  to  which  fund  was  added, 
the  small  pittances  extorted  from  the  boys 
who  were  recently  admitted,  by  those  of 
a  longer  standing. 

The  Eton  Montem  consists  in  a  pro¬ 
cession  to  a  small  tumulus  on  the  south¬ 
ern  side  of  the  Bath  Road,  which  has 
given  the  name  of  Salt  Hill  to  the  spot, 
now  better  known  by  the  splendid  inns 
that  are  established  there.  The  chief  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  celebration,  however,  is  to  col¬ 
lect  money  for  salt  (according  to  the 
language  of  the  day)  from  all  persons  who 
assemble  to  see  the  show,  nor  does  it  fail 
to  be  exacted  from  travellers  on  the  road, 
and  even  at  the  private  residences  within 
a  certain,  but  no  inconsiderable,  range  of 
the  spot.  The  scholars  who  collect  the 
money  are  called  salt-bearers,  who  are  ar¬ 
rayed  in  fancy  dresses,  and  are  attended 
by  others  called  scouts,  of  a  similar  but 
less  showy  appearance.  Tickets  are 
given  to  such  persons  as  have  paid  their 
contributions  to  secure  them  from  any 
further  demand.  This  ceremony  is  al¬ 
ways  very  numerously  attended  by  Eto¬ 
nians,  and  has  frequently  been  honoured 
by  the  presence  of  his  Majesty  and  the 
different  branches  of  the  royal  family. 
The  sum  collected  on  the  occasion  has 
sometimes  exceeded  800  L,  and  is  given 
to  the  senior  scholar,  who  is  called  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  school.  This  procession  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  coeval  with  the  foundation, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lysons, 
whose  industry  in  collecting,  as  well  as 
judgment  in  deciding  on  matters  of  this 
character,  are  beyond  all  challenge,  that 
it  was  a  ceremonial  of  the  Bairn  or  Boy 
Bishop. 

Mr.  Lysons  says  it  originally  took  place 
on  the  0th  of  December,  the  festival  of 
St.  Nicholas,  the  patron  of  children  ;  be¬ 
ing  the  day  on  which  it  was  customary  at 
Salisbury,  and  in  other  places  where  the 
ceremony  was  observed,  to  elect  the  Boy- 
Bishop  from  among  the  children  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  cathedral.  This  mock  dignity 
lasted  till  Innocents’  day  ;  and,  during 
the  intermediate  time,  the  boy  performed 


various  episcopal  functions.  If  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  he  died  before  the  allotted  pe¬ 
riod  of  this  extraordinary  mummery  had 
expired,  he  was  buried  with  all  the  cere¬ 
monials  which  were  used  at  the  funerals 
of  prelates.  In  the  voluminous  collec¬ 
tions  relating  to  antiquities,  bequeathed 
by  Mr.  Cole,  who  was  himself  of  Eton 
and  King’s  Colleges,  to  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  is  a  note  which  mentions  that  the 
ceremony  of  the  Bairn  or  Boy-Bishop 
was  to  be  observed  by  charter,  and  that 
Geoffrey  Blythe,  Bishop  of  Litchfield, 
who  died  in  1530,  bequeathed  several  or¬ 
naments  to  those  colleges,  for  the  dress  of 
the  Bairn-Bishop.  But  on  what  authority 
this  industrious  antiquary  gives  the  in¬ 
formation,  which,  if  correct,  would  put 
an  end  to  all  doubt  on  the  subject,  does 
not  appear.  But,  after  all,  why  may  not 
this  custom  be  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  a  procession  to  perform  an  annual  mass 
at  the  altar  of  some  saint,  to  whom  a 
small  chapel  might  have  been  dedicated 
on  the  mount  called  Salt  Hill ;  a  ceremony 
very  common  in  Catholic  countries  ;  as 
such  an  altar  is  a  frequent  appendage  to 
their  towns  and  populous  villages  ?  As 
for  the  selling  of  salt,  it  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  natural  accompaniment,  when 
its  emblematical  character,  as  to  its  use 
in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  church, 
is  contemplated. 

In  one  of  the  Public  Advertisers  m 
1778,  there  is  an  account  of  the  Montem, 
which  was  then  biennial.  This  is  the 
oldest  printed  account  of  the  ceremony, 
and  the  king  and  queen,  who  were  pre¬ 
sent,  gave  fifty  guineas  each. 

Till  the  time  of  Dr.  Barnard,  the  Mon¬ 
tem  was  every  two  years,  and  on  the  first 
or  second  Tuesday  in  February.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  something  of  a  military  array. 
The  boys  in  the  Remove,  fourth  and  in¬ 
ferior  forms,  marched  in  a  long  file  of  two 
and  two,  with  white  poles  in  their  hands, 
while  the  sixth  and  fifth  form  boys  walk¬ 
ed  on  their  flanks  as  officers,  and  habited 
in  all  the  variety  of  dress  which  Mon¬ 
mouth-street  could  furnish,  each  of  them 
having  a  boy  of  the  inferior  forms  smartly 
dressed  attending  upon  him  as  a  footman. 
The  second  boy  in  the  school  led  the  pro¬ 
cession  in  a  military  dress,  with  a 
truncheon  in  his  hand,  and  bore  for  the 
day  the  title  of  marshal ;  then  followed 
the  captain,  supported  by  his  chaplain, 
the  head  scholar  of  the  fifth  form,  dress¬ 
ed  in  a  suit  of  black,  with  a  large  bushy 
wig,  and  a  broad  beaver,  decorated  with 
a  twisted  silk  hatband  and  rose,  the 
fashionable  distinction  of  the  dignified 
clergy  of  that  day.  It  was  his  office  to 
read  certain  Latin  prayers  on  the  mount 
at  Salt  Hill.  The  third  boy  of  the  school 
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brought  up  the  rear  as  lieutenant.  One 
of  the  higher  classes,  whose  qualification 
was  his  activity,  was  chosen  ensign,  and 
carried  the  colours,  which  were  embla¬ 
zoned  with  the  college  arms,  and  the 
motto  44  Pro  More  et  Monte.”  This 
flag,  before  the  procession  left  the  col¬ 
lege,  he  flourished  in  the  school- yard, 
with  great  dexterity,  as  displayed  some¬ 
times  at  Astley’s  and  other  places  of  si¬ 
milar  exhibition.  The  same  ceremony 
was  repeated  after  prayers  on  the  mount. 
The  whole  regiment  dined  in  the  inns  at 
Salt-hill,  and  then  returned  to  the  col¬ 
lege,  and  its  dismission  in  the  school- 
yard  was  announced  by  the  universal 
drawing  of  all  the  swords.  Those  who 
bore  the  title  of  commissioned  officers 
were  exclusively  on  the  foundation,  and 
carried  spontoons ;  the  rest  were  consi¬ 
dered  as  sergeants  and  corporals,  and  a 
most  curious  assemblage  of  figures  it  ex¬ 
hibited.  The  two  principal  salt- bearers 
consisted  of  an  oppidan  and  a  colleger ; 
the  former  was  generally  some  nobleman, 
whose  figure  and  personal  connexions 
might  advance  the  interests  of  the  collec¬ 
tion.  They  were  dressed  like  running 
footmen,  and  carried,  each  of  them,  a 
silk  bag  to  receive  the  contributions,  in 
which  was  a  small  quantity  of  salt. 
During  Doctor  Barnard’s  mastership, 
the  ceremony  was  made  triennial,  the 
time  changed  from  February  to  Whit- 
Tuesday,  and  several  of  its  absurdities 
retrenched. 

At  the  last  Montem,  which  tpok  place 
on  Whit  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  May, 
1823,  there  was  a  very  numerous  attend¬ 
ance  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  for¬ 
tune,  many  of  whom  were  connected 
with  Eton  or  its  scholars.  All  the  inns 
and  private  lodging-houses  were  occu¬ 
pied,  and  not  a  decent  bed  coukl  be  had 
for  less  than  a  guinea  a  night ;  indeed 
many  were  obliged  to  sleep  on  chairs  and 
sofas. 

On  the  day  of  the  montem  nearly  five 
hundred  young  gentlemen,  some  of  them 
splendidly  attired  in  scarlet  military 
dresses,  with  swords  and  field-marshals’ 
hats,  and  many  others  in  glittering  silks, 
and  turbans,  and  feathered  caps,  such  as 
are  worn  by  the  heroes  in  Asiatic  melo¬ 
dramas,  were  all  drawn  up  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  square  of  the  college.  About  ten 
o’clock  they  partook  of  a  sumptuous 
breakfast,  set  out  for  them  in  one  of  the 
great  rooms.  By  this  time  two  military 
bands  arrived,  and  continued  playing  se¬ 
veral  martial  airs.  The  square  and  all 
the  avenues  leading  to  the  college  were 
crowded. 

About  half-past  one,  all  the  scholars,, 
headed  by  the  Mareschal,  Mr.  Thackeray, 


and  their  Captain,  Mr.  Barnard,  and  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  military  bands,  were  drawn  up 
in  the  meadow  in  military  array,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  their  inarch  through  Slough, 
ad  Montem.  Many  hours  before  this, 
young  gentlemen  in  splendid  dresses  were 
stationed  at  all  the  entrances  leading  to 
Eton  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  salt. 
In  other  words,  they  stopped  every  pas¬ 
senger,  whether  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or 
in  carriages,  and  made  them  deposit  a 
sum  of  money  in  their  large  purses.  Each 
contributor  received  a  small' ticket  with 
the  words,  Mos  pro  lege — Viva l  Rex — 
44  Custom  for  law — Long  live  the  King 
and  those  tickets,  stuck  in  the  hats  of  the 
men,  or  in  the  bosoms  of  the  women, 
served  as  passports  against  future  de¬ 
mands.  All  persons  walking  through 
the  college  or  the  streets  were  accosted  in 
the  same  manner  by  the  salt-bearers,  who 
even  knocked  at  every  door  to  demand 
money. 

When  the  young  gentlemen  arrived  at 
the  destined  spot,  their  ensign,  Mr.  Dan- 
sey,  ascended  the  summit,  and  there,  be¬ 
fore  innumerable  applauding  spectators, 
waved  and  furled  his  flag  in  a  most  dex¬ 
terous  manner.  When  this  ceremony 
was  concluded,  they  immediately  repaired 
to  the  great  inn  near  the  Mount,  and  par¬ 
took  of  a  dinner,  which  had  been  previ¬ 
ously  prepared  for  them.  Between  six 
and  seven  o’clock,  they  marched  back  to 
Windsor,  and  went  upon  the  terrace, 
where  they  paraded  for  some  time  with 
the  bands  of  music,  and  finished  the  re¬ 
velries  of  the  day  by  retiring  to  the  college. 

In  our  next  it  is  probable  we  shall  give 
an  account  of  the  present  montem,  which 
one  of' the  daily  papers  states  his  Majesty 
will  attend  if  his  health  permits.  The  King, 
who,  with  true  English  feeling,  wishes  to 
encourage  those  national  customs,  which 
too  many  persons  of  the  present  age,  from 
motives  we  conceive  mistaken,  seem 
anxious  to  suppress,  has  always  been  a 
munificent  patron  of  the  Eton  montem ; 
and  as  we  understand  the  present  captain 
is  a  very  deserving  young  man,  we  trust 
he  will  receive  a  bountiful  supply  of  salt , 
and  we  cannot  offer  a  better  wish  to  the 
hero  of  the  Eton  montem. 


WALTER  SCOT, 

( For  the  Mirror .) 

Among  the  curious  books  belonging  to 
the  late  Sir  Mark  Sykes,  Bait,  was  the 
following,  entitled,  44  Mrs.  Mary  Fage. 
Fame’s  Roule,  or  the  names  of  our  dread 
Soveraigne  Lord  King  Charles,  his  Royall 
Queen  Mary,  and  his  most  hopeful  pos¬ 
terity  ;  together  with  the  names  of  the 
Nobility,  Bishops,  Frivie  Councellors, 
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Knights  of  the  Garter,  and  Judges  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  ana¬ 
grammatized  and  expressed  by  acrosticke 
lines  on  their  names,”  1637  ;  a  poetical 
volume  of  extreme  rarity.  Sir  Mark 
Sykes  noted  the  extreme  rarity  of  this 
book  at  the  commencement  of  the  volume, 
and  queried  if  it  be  not  unique.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  specimen  of  the  lady’s  quaint 
poetry  r 

«  To  the  Right  Honourable  Walter,  Earle  of 
Buckieugh,  v 

Lord  Eskdail!, 

Walter  Scot.-* 

"  Anagramma, 

Al  Trew  Cost  t 

“  W  ith  true  cost  are  you  storetl,  where  delight 
A  ttendeth  still  upon  the  way  that’s  right ; 

L  iving  indeed  with  such  a  noble  care, 

T  hat  those  who  know  you  very  well  are  ware, 
E  ach  of  them  seeing  well  that  you  may  bost, 
R  ightly  to  be  compos’d  al  of  true  cost. 

S  o  noble  Scot,  sith  you  doe  so  abound, 

C  ost  truly  true  most  treioly  in  you  found; 

0  then  you’l  easily  pardon  my  omisse 
True  cost  al  nobly  in  your  honour  is.” — See 
Evans’s  Catalogue  of  Sir  Mark  Sykes’s  Books. 

P.  T.  W. 

HALF  A  WORD  ABOUT  THE 
ALBUMS ! 

(For  the  Mirror. ) 

Mister.  Editor.  —  Without  taking 
lave  I’ll  get  the  liberty  of  your  tinder 
goodness  to  be  spaking  in  your  paper  just 
half  a  small  word  to  the  fair  sex  ;  for  ye 
see,  there  never  was  a  time  since  the  pre¬ 
sent  da),  when  the  darling  cratuies  were 
scattering  about  their  flowerets  of  beauti¬ 
ful  fancy  in  rhyming  wreaths  and  poetical 
garlands,  in  such  swate  and  richly  full¬ 
blown  profusion ! 

Och  !  fie  for  shame  upon  yourselves, 
ladies  !  to  be  robbing  and  pilfering  all 
the  groves  and  gardens  of  Parnassus,  and 
stripping  the  dasied  banks  of  Helicon  of 
all  their  swatest  metrical  shrubs  and  buds, 
and  sprigs  and  flowers,  and  showing 
them  off  so  prodigally  made  up  in  har¬ 
monious  couplets,  tetrastick  and  the  like, 
until  Apollo  and  all  the  rest  of  the  other 
muses,  won’t  be  having  a  leaf  at  all  left 
to  cover  themselves  with,  while  you  are 
decking  your  pastoral  heads  and  bucolical 
brows  with  the  poetical  bays  you’re 
staling  from  them  !  Moreover,  I’ll  be 
telling  ye  that  Miss  Erato  and  Miss 
Calliope  will  be  bringing  an  action  of 
trover  against  every  one  of  ye !  But  I’ll 
say  no  more  to  that  at  this  prisent  spaking, 
becaze  the  less  I’ll  spake  the  more  I’ll  be 
maning  about  the  thing. 

So  now  Ladies  and  Mister  Editor,  to¬ 
gether,  I’ll  just  be  giving  ye  a  nate  spe • 
ciment  of  my  own  darling  countrywoman, 


what’s  a  GREAT  POETICAL  JANUS  like 
yourself  !— 

A  TOUCH  OF  THE  SUBLIME  AND  BEAU¬ 
TIFUL. 

FROM  MISTRESS  M*GUZZLEM’S  ALBUM. 
Translated  prom  Hamlet's  Soliloquy  l 
To  swig,  or  not  to  swig  9  that  is,  nate  whiskey  ; 
AVhetker  ’tis  better  in  the  throat  to  suffer 
The  parched-tongue  burnings  of  insatiate  thirst. 
Or  seek  to  quench  them  with  an  unmixed 
draught, 

And  by  the  crature.  end  them  ?  To  swig— half¬ 
pints, 

No  more ;  and  by  that  tippling  say  we  end 
The  cross-qualms,  and  the  thousand  other  retch¬ 
ings 

Tipplers  are  heirs  to.— ’Tis  a  satisfaction 
Devoutly  to  he  sought.  To  drink,  to  chalk 
Long  scores  !  Perchance  not  pay ;  aye,  there’s 
the  rub  * 

Ere,  rubbing  off  those  scores  what  ills  may  come. 
When  we  would  shuffle  off  our  reckoning. 

Must  give  us  pause.  There’s  the  defect 
That  makes  us  dread  the  want  and  lack  of 
whiskey ; 

For  who  would  dunning  bear,  the  rude  demands. 
The  loud  complaints,  the  scornful  treatment  too 
Where  trust  hath  ceased;  the  clamorous  abuse, 
The  taunting  jokes  from  bar-maids  and  fat 
dames, 

The  insolence  of  tapsters,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  drunkards  from  their  landlords 
take, 

When  she  herself  might  her  quietus  find 
In  a  nate  quart-full ? — Who  would  quarterns 
score. 

Or  bear  the  half -ripe  name  of  tippler. 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  scoring 
(Ah,  the  creditor’s  appalling  summons. 

The  tongue  can  briefly  tell)  puzzles  the  pocket. 
And  makes  us  rather  choose  another  shop, 

Than  thus  be  charged  with  chalks  we  thought 
not  of  ? 

Short-tippling  thus  makes  drunkards  of  us  all; 
And  thus  our  love  of  whiskey  by  the  gallon 
Is  still  increased  on  the  luxurious  thought. 

Before  I’m  finished,  I’ll  be  after  be¬ 
ginning  to  give  ye  another  nice  tit-bit,  in 
a  nate  tetrastick,  all  alive  as  it  came 
out  of  the  crature’s  own  head  alone  all  by 
itself  like.  Och  !  the  darling  !  she’s  as 
ripe  in  these  things  as  a  fat  pig  in  fuU 
pickle  ;  as  rich  as  a  new-digged  pratie 
field,  and  as  flagrant  as  a  nutmeg-grater 
in  a  jug  of  whiskey-punch  ! 

ANOTHER  SWIG. 

FROM  MISTRESS  M‘GUZZLEM’8  ALBUM. 
Tetrastich,  translated  from  her  own  head . 

Och  !  as  whiskey  first  born  was  the  babe  of  the 
still, 

’Tis  so  plasingly  strong  of  swate  mildness ; 
Sure  my  hope  is,  let  die  just  whoever  else  will, 
That,  that  still  may  be  never  left  childless  i ! ! 

I  could  say  a  whole  word  about  this 
child  if  I  would  be  humoured  to’t ;  but 
for  matter  of  that,  I’ll  be  just  saying 
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half  a  ward  to  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers.  I’ve  a  nate  thought,  I’m 
thinked  ;  and  it  is,  that  if  that  babe  would 
be  left  at  their  naked  doors,  they  wouldn’t 
be  bothering  the  public  about  its  inhuman 
mother  bringing  expense  upon  the  pa¬ 
rish  !  !  Divil-a-bit  of  it !  !  ! 

Patrick  O’Slap- at-you, 

Professor  of  Vestrymatics  ! 

April  21  st,  1820, 

Aro.  1,  Poor-Rate  Place. 


THE  HEIR. 

BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 

[The  following  short  poem  extracted  from  the 
Kentish  Register  of  1795,  and  there  attributed 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  has  not,  we  believe,  appeared 
in  his  works. — Ed.} 

Long  expected  one-and-twenty. 

Ling ’ring  year,  at  length  is  flown; 

Pride  aud  pleasure,  pomp  and  plenty, 

Great - ,  are  now  your  own. 

Loosen’d  from  the  minor's  tether. 

Free  to  mortgage  or  to  sell, 

Wild  as  wind,  and  light  as  feather. 

Bid  the  sons  of  thrift  farewell. 

Call  the  Betseys,  Kates,  aud  Jennies, 

All  the  names  that  banish  care  ; 

Lavish  of  your  grandsire’s  guineas. 

Shew  the  spirit  of  an  heir. 

All  that  prey  on  vice  or  folly 
Joy  to  see  their  quarry  fly 

There  the  gamester  light  and  jolly. 

There  the  lender  grave  and  sly. 

Wealth,  my  lad,  was  made  to  wander. 

Let  it  wander  as  it  will; 

Cail  the  jockey,  call  the  pander. 

Bid  them  come  and  take  their  fill. 

When  the  bonny  blade  carouses. 

Pockets  full,  and  spirits  high — 

What  are  acres  ?  what  are  houses  7 
Only  dirt,  or  wet  or  dry. 

Should  the  guardian,  friend,  or  mother 
Tell  the  woes  of  wilful  waste  ; 

Scorn  their  counsel,  scorn  their  pother — 
You  can  hang  or  drown  at  last. 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  CHARLES  II. 

AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF 
WORCESTER. 

f  Concluded  from  page  282.) 

“  But  to  return  :  when  they  came  again 
to  the  colonel,  they  presently  concluded 
that  they  were  to  make  no  longer  stay  in 
those  parts,  nor  any  more  to  endeavour  to 
find  a  ship  upon  that  coast,  and  without 
any  further  delay  they  rode  back  to  the 
colonel’s  house,  where  they  arrived  in  the 
night.  Then  they  resolved  to  make  their 
next  attempt  in  Hampshire  and  Sussex, 
where  Colonel  Windham  had  no  interest. 
There  was  between  that  and  Salisbury  a 


very  honest  gentleman  named  Robert 
Philips,  a  younger  brother  of  a  very  good 
family,  whom  the  king  was  resolved  to 
trust;  and  so  sent  Loid  Wilmot  to  a 
place  from  whence  he  might  send  to  Mr. 
Philips,  and  when  he  had  spoken  with 
him,  Mr.  Philips  should  come  to  the 
king,  and  l^ord  Wilmot  was  to  stay  in 
such  a  place  as  they  two  should  agree. 
Mr.  Philips  accordingly  came  to  the 
colonel's  house,  which  he  could  do  with¬ 
out  suspicion,  they  being  nearly  allied. 
The  ways  were  full  of  soldiers,  which 
were  now  sent  from  the  army  to  their 
quarters,  and  many  regiments  of  horse 
and  foot  were  assigned  for  the  west,  of 
which  division  Desborough  was  com- 
mander-in-chief.  These  marches  were 
likely  to  last  many  days,  and  it  was  not 
thought  advisable  for  the  king  to  stay  so 
long  in  that  place  ;  thereupon  he  had  re¬ 
course  to  his  old  stratagem  of  taking  a 
woman  behind  him,  a  kinswoman  of 
Colonel  Windham,  whom  he  carried  in 
that  manner  to  a  place  not  far  from  Salis¬ 
bury,  to  which  place  Colonel  Philips 
conducted  him.  In  this  journey  he  pass¬ 
ed  through  the  middle  of  a  regiment  of 
horse,  and  presently  after  met  Desborough 
walking  down  a  hill,  and  three  or  four 
men  with  him,  who  had  lodged  in  Salis¬ 
bury  the  night  before,  all  that  road  being 
full  of  soldiers.  The  next  day,  upon  the 
plain,  Dr.  Henchman,  one  of  the  pre¬ 
bendaries  of  Salisbury,  met  the  king. 
Lord  Wilmot  and  Mr.  Philips  then  leav¬ 
ing  him  to  go  to  the  sea  coast  to  find  a 
vessel,  the  doctor  conducted  the  king  to 
Heale,  a  seat  three  miles  from  Salisbury, 
belonging  to  sergeant  Hyde,  who  was 
afterwards  chief  justice  of  the  King’s 
Bench,  and  then  in  the  occupation  of  the 
wife  of  his  elder  brother ;  where  coming 
late  in  the  evening  he  supped  with  some 
gentlemen  who  accidentally  were  in  the 
house,  which  could  not  be  well  avoided. 
But  the  next  morning  he  went  early  from 
thence,  as  if  he  had  continued  his  jour¬ 
ney,  and  the  widow  being  trusted  with 
the  knowledge  of  her  guest  sent  her  ser¬ 
vants  out  of  the  way,  and  at  an  hour  ap¬ 
pointed  received  him  again,  and  accom¬ 
modated  him  in  a  little  room  which  had 
been  made  since  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles  for  concealment.  Here  he  was 
entertained  unknown  to  some  gentlemen 
who  lived  in  the  house,  and  to  others  who 
daily  resorted  hither  ;  for  many  days  the 
widow  herself  only  attending  him  and 
bringing  him  such  letters  as  the  doctor 
received  from  Wilmot  and  Philips. 

“  A  vessel  being  at  last  provided  on 
the  coast  of  Sussex,  and  notice  thereof 
sent  to  Dr.  Henchman,  he  sent  to  the 
king  to  meet  him  at  Stonehenge,  whithei 
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the  widow  took  care  to  direct  him  ;  and 
being  there  met,  he  attended  him  to  the 
place  where  Colonel  Philips  received  him. 
He  the  next  day  delivered  him  to  Lord 
Wilmot,  who  went  with .  him  to  a  house 
in  Sussex,  recommended  by  Colonel  Can¬ 
ter,  a  gentleman  of  that  county,  who  had 
served  the  king  in  the  war,  who  met  him 
there,  and  had  provided  a  little  bark  at 
Brighthelmstone,  where  he  went  early  on 
board,  and  arrived  safely  at  Normandy, 
in  November,  in  a  small  creek,  from 
whence  he  got  to  Rouen,  and  from  there 
to  court.”  .  ' 

Of  this  voyage  the  following  is  the 
king’s  own  narrative,  copied  from  a  rare 

tract: _ “  We  went  towards  Shoreham, 

four  miles  off  a  place  called  Brighthelm¬ 
stone,  taking  the  master  of  the  ship  with 
us  on  horseback  behind  one  of  our  com¬ 
pany,  and  came  to  the  vessel’s  side, 
which  was  not  above  sixty  tons.  But  it 
being  low  water, .  and  the  vessel  laying 
dry,  I  and  my  Lord  Wilmot  got  up  with 
a  ladder  into  her,  and  went  to  lay  down 
in  the  little  cabin,  till  the  tide  came  to 
fetch  us  off;  but  I  was  no  sooner  got  into 
the  ship,  and  lain  down  upon  the  bed, 
but  the  master  came  in  to  me  and  fell 
down  upon  his  knees  and  kissed  my 
hand,  telling  me  that  he  knew  me  very 
well,  and  would  venture  life  and  all  that 
he  had  in  the  world  to  set  me  down  safe 
in  France.  So  about  seven  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  it  being  high  water,  we 
went  out  of  the  port ;  but  the  master 
being  bound  for  Pool,  laden  with  sea- 
coal,  because  he  would  not  have  it  seen 
from  Shoreham  that  he  did  not  go  his  ha- 
tended  voyage,  but  stood  all  the  day, 
with  a  very  easy  sail,  towards  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  (only  my  Lord  Wilmot  and  my¬ 
self  of  the  company  on  board).  And  as 
we  were  sailing  the  master  came  to  me 
and  desired  me  that  I  would  persuade  his 
men  to  use  their  endeavours  with  me  to 
get  him  to  set  us  on  shore  in  France,  the 
bett  to  cover  him  from  any  suspicion 
thereof.  Upon  which  I  went  to  the  men, 
which  were  four  and  a  boy,  and;  told 
them,  truly,  that  we  were  two  merchants 
that  had  some  misfortunes,  and  were  a 
little  in  debt,  that  we  had  some  money 
owing  us  at  Rouen,  in  France,  and  were 
afraid  of  being  arrested  in  England  ;  that 
if  they  would  persuade  the  master,  (the 
wind  being  very  fair),  to  give  us  a  trip 
over  to  Dieppe,  or  any  other  of  those 
parts  near  Rouen,  they  would  oblige  us 
very  much,  and  with  that  I  gave  them 
twenty  shillings  to  drink.  Upon  which 
they  undertook  to  second  me  if  I  would 
propose  it  to  the  master.  So  I  went  to 
the  master  and  told  him  our  condition, 
and  that  if  he  would  give  us  a  trip  over 


to  France,  we  would  give  him  some  con¬ 
sideration  for  it.  Upon  which  he  coun¬ 
terfeited  difficulty,  and  said  that  it  would 
hinder  his  voyage ;  but  his  men  as  they 
had  promised  me,  joining  their  persua¬ 
sions  to  ours,  and  at  last  he  yielded  to  set 
us  over.  So  about  five  in  the  afternoon, 
as  we  were  in  sight,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
we  'Stood  directly  over  to  the  coast  of 
France,  the  wind  being  then  full  north. 
But  the  wind  failing  us,  and  coming 
about  to  the  south-west,  we  were  forced 
to  come  to  an  anchor  within  two  miles  of 
the  shore,  till  the  tide  of  flood  was  done. 
We  found  ourselves  just  before  an  har¬ 
bour  in  France  called  Fescamp  ;  and  just 
as  the  tide  of  ebb  was  made  espied  a  ves¬ 
sel  to  leeward  of  us,  which  by  her  nimble 
working,  I.  suspected  to  be  an  Ostend 
privateer ;  upon  which  1  went  to  my 
Lord  Wilmot,  and  telling  him  my  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  ship,  proposed  to  him  our 
going  ashore  in  the  little  cock  boat,  for 
fear  they  should  prove  so,  as  not  know¬ 
ing,  but  finding  us  going  into  a  port  in 
France  (there  being  then  a  war  betwixt 
France  and  Spain)  they  might  plunder 
us,  and  possibly  carry  us  away  and  set 
us  ashore  in  England  ;  the  master  also 
himself  had  the  same  opinion  of  her 
being  an  Ostender,  and  came  to  me  to 
tell  me  so,  which  thought  I  made  it  my 
business  to  dissuade  him  from,  for  fear  it 
should  tempt  him  to  set  sail  with  us 
again  for  the  coast  of  England  ;  yet  so 
sensible  was  I  of  it,  that  I  and  my  Lord 
Wilmot  went  both  in  shore  in  the  cock 
boat,  and  going  up  into  the  town  of  Fes¬ 
camp,  staid  there  all  day  to  provide 
horses  for  Rouen.  But  the  vessel  which 
had  so  affrighted  us  proved  afterwards 
only  a  French  hoy. 

“  The  next  day  we  got  to  Rouert,  to 
an  inn,  one  of  the  best  in  the  town  in  the 
fish -market,  where  they  made  difficulty 
to  receive  us,  taking  us,  by  our  clothes, 
to  be  some  thieves,  or  persons  that  had 
been  doing  some  very  ill  thing,  until 
Mr.  Sandburne,  a  merchant,  for  whom  1 
sent,  came  and  answered  for  us.  One 
particular  more  there  is  observable  in  re¬ 
lation  to  this  our  passage  into  France, 
that  the  vessel  that  brought  us  over  had 
no  sooner  landed  me,  and  I  given  her 
master  a  pass,  for  fear  of  meeting  with 
any  of  our  Jeisey  frigates,  but  the  wind 
turned  so  happily  for  her,  as  to  carry  her 
directly  for  Pool,  without  its  being  known 
that  she  had  ever  been  upon  the  coast  of 
France. 

“  We  staid  at  Rouen  only  one  day,  to 
provide  ourselves  better  clothes,  and  gave 
notice  to  the  queen,  my  mother,  (who 
was  then  at  Paris),  of  my  being  safely 
landed;  after  which,  setting  out  in  a 
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hired  coach,  I  was  met  by  my  mother 
with  coaches  short  of  Paris,  and  by  her 
conducted  thither,  where  I  safely  ar- 
ri  ved.” 


SPIRIT  OP  THE 
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THE  CLAPHAM  CHALYBEATE. 

Who  lias  e'er  been  at  Clapham  must  needs  know 
the  pond 

That  belongs  to  Sir  Barnaby  Stureh ; 

’Tis  well  stock'd  with  fish,  and  the  knight’s  ra¬ 
ther  fond 

_  Of  bobbing  for  tench  and  for  perch 

When  he  draws  up  his  line,  to  decide  if  all’s 
right, 

Moist  drops  o'er  his  pantaloons  driblile; 
Though  seldom,  if  ever,  beguiled  by  a  bite, 
fie  now  and  then  boasts  of  a  nibble. 

Vulgarmud,  very  like  vulgar  men,  will  encroach, 

,  Uncheck’d  by  the  spade  and  the  rake  ; 

In  process  of  time  it  enveloped  the  roach 
.  In  Sir  Barnaby’s  Lilliput  lake. 

Five  workmen,  well  armed,  and  denuded  of  shoes, 
Now  fearlessly  delved  in  the  flood, 

To  steal  unawares  on  the  Empress  of  Ooze, 

And  cart  otf  her  insolent  mud. 

The  innocent  natives  were  borne  from  the  hog, 

*  Eel,  minnow,  and  toad,  felt  the  shovel. 

And  lizard-like  eft  lay  with  fugitive  frog 
In  a  clay-built  extempore  hovel. 

The  men  work’d  away  with  their  lianas  and  their 
feet. 

And  delved  in  a  regular  ring  ; 

When,lo!  as  their  taskwork  was  all  hut  com¬ 
plete, 

They  waken'd  a  mineral  spring. 

**  We’ve  found  a  Chalybeate,  sir,*’  cried  the  men; 

“  We  halt  till  we  know  what  your  wish  is” — 
“  Keep  it  safe,”  quoth  the  knight,  “  till  you’ve 
finish'd,  and  then 

Throw  it  back  with  the  rest  of  the  fishes.” 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 


ZACHARIAH  RICHMOND. 

Everybody  knew  Zachariah  Rich¬ 
mond  !  Zachariah  was  a  man  of  singular 
— no,  manifold  habits  !  His  power  of,  ox 
rather  his  irresistible  propensity  for  mi¬ 
gration  was  infinite  and  wonderful — his 
dexterity  in  personating  characters  might 
have  astonished  even  Proteus  himself. 
One  would  think  he  possessed  the  very 
essence  of  ubiquity  !  Fortunatus’  wish- 
ing-cap  seemed  his  inheritance  —  the 
changeableness  of  the  cameleon  his  birth¬ 
right.  You  might  meet  him  to-day,  and 
before  you  had  time  to  observe  his  ab¬ 
sence,  hear  of  his  drinking  sherbet  with 
the  Great  Turk  in  Constantinople. 

Yet  was  he,  in  all  his  metamorphoses, 


still  himself — still  Zachariah  Richmond- 
Zachariah  the  Jew  or  the  gentleman— 
the  Turk  or  the  tinker — the  peasant  or 
the  preacher?  Ilis  was  no  caricatured 
personation  of  the  character.  You  never 
lost  sight  of  nature  in  the  various  situa¬ 
tions  and  conditions  you  might  iind  him 
in.  His  destiny  impelled  him,  and  he 
could  not  do  less  than  follow  her  dic¬ 
tates. 

Everybody  knew  Zachariah  —  high, 
low,  rich,  poor,  pretty,  ugly,  good,  bad 
Zachariah  Richmond  !  I  say  every  one 
knew  him — old  and  young  knew  him. 
Rich  and  poor,  lame  and  blind — good, 
bad,  and  indifferent  knew  him  ;  but  such 
was  the  versatility  of  his  manners,  his 
actions,  and  qualifications,  that  no  two 
persons  could  agree  as  to  which  of  thq 
above  adjectives  should  be  prefixed  to  his 
well-established  and  generally  known  cog¬ 
nomen. 

The  history  of  his  birth,  connexions, 
and  profession,  is  enveloped  in  total  ob¬ 
scurity  ;  even  I,  his  biographer,  know 
nothing  of  it.  Flying  reports  of  his 
gipsy  origin — of  his  being  the  son  of  a 
Cameronian  preacher ;  and  of  his  pro¬ 
pinquity  by  blood  to  a  certain  noble 
Scottish  family,  have  at  different  times 
reached  the  ear,  just  as,  I  presume,  his 
fancy  led  him  to  personate  characters 
analogous  to  these  distinct  grades  in  so¬ 
ciety. 

His  vagaries  were  boundless  ;  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  circumstances  under  which 
I  first  met  him.  In  perambulating 
through  a  part  of  Stirlingshire  I  found 
myself,  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  in 
the  middle  of  a  thick  wood,  through 
which  the  road  led,  with  a  dense  mist, 
such  as  is  peculiar  to  Scotland ,  ( id  est ,  a 
thick  falling  rain),  gathering  around,  and 
obscuring  even  the  vicinal  trees.  Being 
thus  both  be-misted  and  be-nighted,  I 
was  glad  to  make  towards  a  light  which 
twinkled  among  the  trees,  in  hopes  of 
finding  shelter  from  the  storm.  I  had 
scrambled  over  two  dykes,  and  was  oil 
the  point  of  leaping  the  third  and  last  be¬ 
tween  me  and  my  object,  when  my  pro¬ 
gress  was  arrested  by  rather  a  formidable 
barrier  in  the  persons  of  five  stalwart 
carles,  with  most  ferocious  countenances, 
and  armed  with  bludgeons.  I  was  rather 
surprised  at  this  encounter,  though  I 
was  somewhat  prepared  for  it  from  the 
knowledge  that  these  occurrences  are  fre¬ 
quent  in  Scotland,  where  the  remnant  of 
that  once  numerous  race,  the  gipsies,  still 
exist.  I  explained  to  the  fellows  the 
cause  of  my  intrusion  within  the  precincts 
of  their  encampment,  which  explanation 
being  deemed  satisfactoxy  by  their  chief, 
(who  sat  carousing  with  several  of  the 
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members  of  another  gang  in  his  tent),  I 
was  allowed  to  join  the  revellers.  Lay¬ 
ing  aside  the  lack  of  respectability  in  the 
company,  I  must  say  that  I  have  never 
passed  a  more  agreeable  evening.  “  The 
business  of  the  evening ,”  as  it  is  denomi¬ 
nated  in  town  life,  was  conducted  in 
superior  style  ;  there  sat  the  chief  at  the 
head  of  the  festive  board,  in  the  pleni¬ 
tude  of  his  chieftainship  ;  his  face  loom- 
Ing  through  the  smoke  that  ever  and 
anon  ascended  from  the  spirited  and 
spirit-stirring  contents  of  a  huge  kettle 
that  stood  before  him,  like  the  broad  disk 
of  a  “  nor' -west  moon'''  in  a  storming 
cloudy  night,  and  there  went  speech  upon 
speech,  and  toast  upon  toast,  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  ;  here  sat  I,  in  a  state  of  consi¬ 
derable  astonishment,  at  what  was  going 
forward,  and — there  sat  Zachariah  Rich¬ 
mond,  carolling  his  gipsy  ditties  like  a 
true,  son  of  “  the  wandering  tribes.” 

Again — an  acquaintance  pursuing  his 
way  through  a  small  village  one  day, 
was  attracted  by  the  vehement  exclama¬ 
tions  and  antic  gestures  of  an  itinerant 
preacher,  who,  with  lengthened  visage 
and  browned-black  habiliment,  was  ha¬ 
ranguing  the  gaping  villagers  on  the  evil 
of  their  ways.  This  man  he  met  in  the 
gayest  of  company  a  few  days  after,  and 
this  mail  was  Zachariah  Richmond. 

“  I  once  shipped  a  fellow  in  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,”  said  a  naval  officer  one  even¬ 
ing  in  a  large  company,  where  our  hero 
was  present,  u  whom  I  would  give  a 
good  deal  to  again  have  the  sight  of ;  he 
was  a  jewel  of  a  seaman,  and  was  the 
means  of  saving  my  life.  We  encoun¬ 
tered  most  severe  storms  in  our  way  home, 
Which  rendered  our  bark  a  cripple  for 
life ;  the  whole  crew,  officers  and  seamen, 
were  exhausted  with  repeated  hardships  ; 
but  that  fellow  stood  out  the  horrors  of 
the  voyage  with  a  heart  of  steel,  and  on 
one  occasion,  when  a  tremendous  sea 
swept  the  deck,  carrying  everything,  boats 
and  men  before  it,  and  me  among  the 
rest — he  grasped  me  when  I  was  about  to 
sink,  and  baffling  the  fury  of  the  waves, 
which  every  moment  threatened  to  engulf 
us  for  ever,  brought  me  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
sensibility  to  the  vessel  again.  Now,  the 
most  provoking  part  of  tne  story  is,  that 
my  deliverer  disappeared  on  our  arrival 
in  England,  just  at  the  moment  I  was 
making  interest  for  his  advancement.” 

Zachariah  again  !  All  eyes  were  turn¬ 
ed  towards  the  spot  where  he  sat,  but  he 
had  disappeared  while  the  story  was  being 
narrated. 

Richmond  was  a  creature  of  many  co¬ 
lours,  like  the  cameleon — a  man  of  many 
changes,  like  the  wind.  He  frequented 
the  best  and  the  worst  company  ;  hence 


arose  his  different  characters  of  high,  low 
Zachariah  Richmond.  He  sometimes  had 
money,  and  spent  like  a  prince — he  often 
had  none,  and  therefrom  came  his  epi¬ 
thets  rich,  poor.  He  was  a  favourite 
among  the  ladies  when  he  took  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  making  himself  smart  and  agree¬ 
able  ;  but  he  often  fell  into  disgrace 
through  the  slovenliness  of  his  dress,  and 
the  carelessness  about  his  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  hence,  again,  came  the  corres¬ 
ponding  qualifications  pretty,  ugly,  and 
so  forth.  And  lastly,  among  the  austere 
sects  of  Christians  of  our  city,  he  was  al¬ 
ternately  an  angel  and  an  evil  spirit, 
according  to  circumstances. 

When  my  acquaintance  with  him  com¬ 
menced  I  formed  the  idea  of  making  him 
out;  I  wormed  myself  into  his  good 
graces;  accompanied  him  oftentimes  in 
his  frolics — which  was,  indeed,  no  easy 
task,  and  required  considerable  exertion 
both  of  body  and  mind — and,  in  fact, 
tried  him  on  all  tacks,  and  at  all  seasons ; 
but  except  what  all  the  town  and -all  the 
country  knew  of  him,  I  made  out  no¬ 
thing.  It  is  certainly  not  a  very  wonder¬ 
ful  thing  to  meet  a  man  on  the  top  of 
Ben  Nevis,  and  in  a  comparatively  snort 
time  afterwards  to  meet  him  at  the  Land’s 
End,  for  such  is  the  rapid  mode  of  con¬ 
veyance  throughout  these  realms  now-a- 
days,  that  you  might  have  travelled,  in 
this  case,  perhaps  as  quick  as  he ;  but  it 
is  certainly  something  singular,  and  indi¬ 
cates  a  most  irresistible  propensity  to 
wander,  coupled  with  an  indefatigable 
constitution  and  power  of  exertion,  for  a 
man  to  have  been  over  the  half  of  Europe, 
while  you  thought  (and  perhaps  he  has 
intimated  that  such  was  his  intention,) 
he  was  enjoying,  like  yourself,  the  cool 
breezes  of  the  ocean  in  the  sweet  town  of 
Penzance  ;  nay,  the  next  news  you  have 
of  him  he  has  been  scaling  the  Cordil¬ 
leras,  or  traversing  the  regions  of  the 
mountains  of  (not  in)  the  moon  ! 

It  is  now  five  long  years  since  this  er¬ 
ratic  star  disappeared  from  our  northern 
metropolitan  hemisphere,  and  no  accounts 
of  his  having  arisen  in  another,  have,  to 
this  moment,  reached  us. 

European  Magazine. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Most  faithfully  we  intended  to  answer  our  cor¬ 
respondents  this  w  eek,  but  if  our  own  avoca¬ 
tions  had  not  interfered,  the  printer  leaving on!y 
room  for  this  apology,  wouTU  have  prevented 
our  doing  so  without  delaying  the  publication. 
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W jiile  so  much  attention  is  paid  to  men¬ 
tal  education  in  this  country,  and  so  many 
of  the  exercises  and  amusements  in  which 
our  ancestors  indulged  have  become  obso¬ 
lete,  or  are  suppressed,  we  are  glad  to  see 
an  attempt  made  to  introduce  gymnastics, 
or  a  series  of  exercises  calculated  to  pro¬ 
mote  health,  and  to  afford  recreation.  It 
is,  however,  probable,  that,  as  in  many 
other  new  projects,  the  study  of  gymnas¬ 
tics  may  be  carried  to  excess ;  but 
they  are  calculated,  when  used  in  discre¬ 
tion,  to  be  of  service  to  most  classes  of 
society,  particularly  the  sedentary. 

Although  gymnastics  have  so  recently 
been  introduced  into  this  country  on  a 
systematic  plan,  or  as  a  branch  of  educa¬ 
tion,  yet  they  were  known  to  the  ancients, 
particularly  the  Greeks,  who  had  their 
gymnasium  for  the  performance  of  them. 
The  earliest  evidence  we  have  of  gymnas¬ 
tic  exercises  among  them  is  in  Homer's 
Iliad ,  book  the  23rd,  in  which  are  de¬ 
scribed  the  games  celebrated  at  the  funeral 
of  Patroclus.  The  Grecian  gymnastics  con¬ 
sisted  of  chariot  races,  boxing,  wrestling, 
foot  races,  drawing  the  bow,  hurling 
javelins,  &c. 

Plato  states,  that  one  Herodicus  intro¬ 
duced  this  art  into  physic ;  and  Hippo¬ 
crates,  who  lived  at  a  later  period,  recom¬ 
mended  it ;  but  as  physicians  did  not 
adopt  all  the  exercises  of  the  gymnastic 
art,  it  came  to  be  divided  between  them 
and  the  teachers  of  warlike  and  athletic  ex* 
ercises,  who  kept  schools  for  the  purpose. 

From  Greece  gymnastic  exercises  were 
imported  into  the  Roman  empire,  where 
the  young  men  were  exercised  in  athletic 
sports  in  a  large  plain,  by  the  side  of  the 
Tiber,  called  the  Campus  Martins ,  or  in 
public  schools,  termed  Gymnasium ,  or  Pa¬ 
lestra  ;  but  as  the  amusements  did  not 
differ  materially  from  those  in  Greece,  it 
is,  unnecessary  to  describe  them.  With  the 
extinction  of  the  Roman  empire  fell  these 
exercises  ;  and  it  is  only  within  the  last 
few  years  that  gymnastics  have  been  re¬ 
vived,  first  in  Germany,  and  afterwards 
in  other  countries  in  Europe. 

It  was,  however,  in  Denmark  that  these 
exercises  were  first  considered  in  a  national 
point  of  view  ;  and  in  1803  the  number  of 
gymnastic  establishments  in  that  country 
had  amounted  to  fourteen,  in  which,  three 
thousand  young  men  were  educated.  In¬ 
deed  on  the  continent  generally,  the  sys 
tern  spread,  and  it  has  now  reached  this 
country. 

It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  any 
number  of  persons  might  devise  modes  of 
exercise  or  amusement  for  themselves, 
were  they  unacquainted  with  those  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  purpose ;  it  is.  however,  an 
advantage  in  gymnastics,  that  it  is  founded 
on  principles  of  medical  science,  and 


thus,  what  in  itself  may  be  found  a 
source  of  recreation,  is  rendered  advanta¬ 
geous  to  health. 

In  commencing  a  short  series  of  articles 
.  on  the  subject  of  gymnastics,  we  have  se¬ 
lected  for  an  engraving  the  climbing  stand, 
which  is  calculated  to  teach  the  art  of 
climbing  and  mounting,  so  important  to 
both  the  military  and  the  civil  establish¬ 
ments  of  any  country  ;  we  pass  over  the 
advantage  it  affords  to  persons  in  a  civil  or 
military  capacity  ;  but  it  must  be  ob¬ 
vious,  that  in  case  of  fire  a  person  will 
possess  a  great  advantage,  if  he  is  able 
at  the  shortest  notice  to  descend  from  the 
loftiest  and  most  awkward  elevations. 

Our  engraving  represents  the  climbing 
stand,  consisting  of  two  strong  posts 
firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  twenty  feet 
high,  and  about  thirty  feet  distant  from 
each  other.  They  support  a  beam,  which 
is  strongly  fastened  to  them.  A  mast  is 
fixed  upright  close  to  the  beam,  to  which 
it  may  be  attached.  To  the  beam  are  at¬ 
tached  the  implements  for  climbing, 
namely,  two  poles,  three  ropes,  a  rope 
ladder,  and  a  mast. 

The  manner  in  which  the  students  in 
gymnastics  are  to  exercise  themselves,  we 
leave  for  description  in  our  next  number. 


SAINT  GEORGE. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror .) 

Sir, — The  following  ancient  legend  of 
the  tutelar  Saint  and  Patron  of  England, 
is  from  the  Legenda  Aurea  of  William 
Caxton.  A.  B.  C. 

u  Saynl  George  was  a  knyghte  born  at 
Capadose.  On  a  time  he  came  into  the 
province  of  Libya,  to  a  cyte  whyche  is 
sayd  Sylene,  and  by  this  cyte  was  a 
stayne  or  ponde  lyke  a  see,  wherein  was 
a  dragon  whyche  envenymed  alle  the  con- 
tre,  and  the  peple  of  the  cyte  gave  to  him 
every  day  two  sheep  for  to  fede  hym,  and 
when  the  sheep  fayled,  there  was  taken  a 
man  and  sheep.  Thenne  was  an  ordani- 
unce  made  in  the  toune,  that  there  should 
be  taken  the  chyldren  and  yung  peple,  of 
them  of  the  toune  by  lotte,  and  that  it  so 
happed  the  lotte  fy.l  upon  the  kynge’s 
daughter,  whereof  the  kynge  was  sory, 
and  sayde,  for  the  love  of  Goddes,  take 
golde  and  silver,  and  alle  that  I  have, 
and  let  me  have  my  daughter ;  and  the 
peple  sayd,  how,  Syr,  ye  that  have  made 
and  ordayned  the  lawe,  and  our  chyldren 
be  now  deed,  and  now  ye  wolde  do  the 
contrarye  ;  your  daughter  shall  be  gyven, 
or  else  we  shall  brenne  you  and  you 
holdes.  When  the  kynge  saw  he  might 
no  more  doo,  he  began  to  weepe,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  peple,  and  demanded  eight 
dayes  respyte,  and  when  the  eight  dayea 
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were  passed,  thonne  (tyd  the  kyngc  arayc 
his  daughter  lyke  as  she  should  be  wed¬ 
ded,  and  ledde  her  to  the  place  where 
the  dragon  was.  When  she  was  there, 
Saynt  George  passed  by,  and  demanded 
of  the  Ladye  what  she  made  there  ;  and 
she  sayde,  go  ye  your  wayes,  fayre  young 
man,  that  ye  perish  not  also.  The  le¬ 
gend  then  relates,  that  the  dragon  ap¬ 
peared,  and  Saynt  GeoTge,  upon  his 
horse,  bore  himself  against  the  dragon, 
and  smote  hym  with  his  spere,  and  threw 
hym  to  the  ground,  and  delivered  the 
Ladye  to  her  fader,  who  was  baptized, 
and  alle  his  peple.  It  says  farther,  that 
Saynt  George  was  afterwards  beheaded 
by  order  of  the  Emperour  Dacien,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  287,  and  concludes, 
This  blessed  holy  martyr,  Saint  George, 
is  patrone  of  this  roiaume  of  Englonde, 
and  the  crye  of  men  of  watre,  in  the  wor- 
shyp  of  whome  is  founded  the  noble  or¬ 
der  of  the  garter,  and  also  a  noble  col¬ 
lege  in  the  Castle  of  Wyndsore,  by 
kyngesof  Englonde,  in  whyche  college  is 
the  narteof  Saynte  George,  whyche  Sygys- 
munde,  the  emperor  of  Almayne,  brought 
and  gave  for  a  great  and  precious  relique 
to  K.  Harry  the  Fifthe;  and  also  the 
say’d  Sygysmunde  was  a  broder  of  the 
say’d  garter  ;  and  also  here  is  a  heyre 
of  hys  hede  ;  whyche  college  is  nobly 
endowed  to  the  honour  and  worship  of 
Almighty  God,  and  his  blessed  martyr 
Saynt  George.” 


GEORGE  BIDDER,  THE  CALCU¬ 
LATING  BOY. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — I  was  in  company  a  short  time 
since  with  Mr.  Bidder,  the  celebrated 
calculator,  vThen  a  gentleman  who  was 
present,  willing  to  give  his  extraordinary 
powers  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
themselves,  put  the  following  question 
to  him  :  -  How  many  pinches  of  snuff 
have  I  taken  within  the  last  twenty  years 
of  my  life,  supposing  I  have  taken  a 
pinch  every  five  minutes  ?  After  about 
the  same  period  of  time  had  elapsed  as 
the  gentleman  had  occupied  in  stating 
his  question,  Bidder  gave  him  the  answer, 
which  consisted  of  not  a  few  places  of 
figures. 

He  was  then  requested  to  name  the 
quantity  taken,  supposing  every  pinch  to 
weigh  a  grain,  which  he  did  on  the  in¬ 
stant,  to  the  great  delight  and  astonish¬ 
ment  of  his  auditory.  Several  very  in¬ 
tricate  questions  were  then  put  to  him, 
which  would  require  an  immense  number 
of  figures  in  their  solution,  in  the  com¬ 
mon  mode  of  reckoning,  all  of  which 
were  answered  immediately  without  the 
X  2 


slightest  hesitation  ;  and  all  found  on 
trial  to  be  quite  correct. 

This  extraordinary  peisonage  is  now 
grown  up  to  manhood,  with  his  astonish¬ 
ing  gift  rather  increased  than  diminished. 
He  has  been  highly  educated  at  a  Scottish 
university,  and  is  now  a  pupil  to  an 
eminent  civil  engineer. 

Your’s,  &c.  J.  S. 


BLUNDERS  IN  THE  NEW  NOVEL 
OF  “  WOODSTOCK.”* 

- - Another  yet? 

What !  tvill  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of 
doom  ? 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — You  have  already  given  a  copious 
extract  from  the  new  novel  of  the  Great 
(known)  Unknown,  44  Woodstock,”  and 
you  will  no  doubt,  as  on  former  occasions, 
insert  a  brief  outline  of  the  story  in  your 
future  numbers.-j-  I  shall,  therefore,  leave 
to  you  the  more  agreeable  task  of  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  prolific  author  of  these  amusing 
productions  to  advantage,  whilst  I  pro¬ 
ceed  to  point  out  his  defects,  as  exempli¬ 
fied  in  the  present  work. 

It  has  hitherto  been  usual  to  speak  of 
the  sun’s  rays  as  gilding  the  objects  on 
which  they  fall,  and  of  the  moon’s  as  sil¬ 
vering  them  ;  in  the  following  passage  the 
case  is  otherwise,  the  effects  of  both  being 
ascribed  to  one  : — 

44  The  trees  were  now  so  close,  that 
the  boughs  made  darkness  over  their 
heads ;  then  receding  farther  to  let  in 
glimpses  of  the  moon,  and  anon  opening 
yet  wider  into  little  meadows  or  savan¬ 
nahs,  on  which  the  moon-beams  lay  in 
silvery  silence,  he  thus  proceeded  on  his 
lonely  course  ;  the  various  effects  pro¬ 
duced  by  that  delicious  light  on  the  oaks, 
whose  dark  leaves,  gnarled  branches,  and 
massive  trunks  it  gilded ,  more  or  less 
partially,  might  have  drawn  the  attention 
of  a  poet  or  a  painter.” — Vol.  i.  p.  125. 

We  read,  vol.  i.  p.  144,  44  The  Lord 
General  (Cromwell)  was  known  to  be 
strongly  favourable  both  to  the  elder  and 
younger  Everard  ;”  and  then,  p.  155, 
44  The  father  and  son  were  both  reputed 
to  stand  high  in  the  general’s  favour. 

There  is  need  of  a  commentary  on 
44  Say'st  thou  me ?”  said  the  general, 
vol.  i.  p.  192. 

*  Tlie  sun,  that  glorious  orb,  is  not  without 
spots,  and,  therefore,  how  can  we  expect  perfec¬ 
tion  in  anything  human?  The  author  of  “  Wa- 
verley,”  however,  with  all  his  merits  is  some¬ 
what  too  slovenly  or  careless — Ed. 

f  1  hat  outline  was  commenced  in  our  last, 
and  is  completed  iu  our  present  Number. — Ed. 
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u  General  Harrison  was  a  tall ,  thin, 
middle  aged  man,”  says  our  author;  and, 
continuing  to  describe  him,  he  tells  us, 
“  He  had,  as  we  have  said,  a  masculine 
height  and  strength  of  figure ,  and  was 
weil  made.” — 44  His  aquiline  nose  and 
dark  black  eyes,”  he  next  adds,  44  set  off 
to  some  advantage  a  countenance  other¬ 
wise  irregular  ;  and  the  wild  enthusiasm 
that  sometimes  sparkled  in  them  (i.  e.  his 
nose  and  eyes)  as  he  dilated  on  his  opi¬ 
nion  to  others,  and  often  seemed  to  slum¬ 
ber  under  his  long  dark  eye-lashes  as  he 
mused  upon  them  (Q.  others  or  his  eyes  ?) 
himself,  gave  something  strikingly  mild 
and  even  noble  to  his  aspect.” — Vol.  i. 
p.  270,  271. 

44  This  movement  conveyed  him  to  a 
sort  of  oeuil-de-boeuf an  octagonal  vesti¬ 
bule  or  small  hall,  from  which  various 
rooms  opened.  Amongst  these  doors , 
Everard  selected  that  which  led  to  a  very 
long  gallery.” — Vol.  i.  p.  300. 

Everard  and  his  companions  had  gone 
to  the  mansion  after  dark,  supped  with 
the  commissioners,  and,  after  retiring  to 
rest,  had  been  alarmed  and  attacked  by  a 
supposed  ghost.  In  speaking  of  this 
event,  the  night ,  or  at  least  evening , 
would  be  understood  ;  but  in  vol.  ii.  p. 
70,  it  is  said,  in  allusion  to  it,  44  Then, 
when  he  recollected  the  events  of  that 
very  afternoon.’’'' 

We  are  informed  in  vol.  ii.  p.  94,  that 
Everard  and  Wildrake  left  their  apart¬ 
ment  to  go  to  Mr.  Holdenough’s  ;  and 
then,  without  hearing  any  more  of  the 
latter,  that  44  they  (Everard  and  Hold- 
enough)  had  regained  their  former  friendly 
footing,  when  Wildrake  returned  from 
the  hut  of  Joceline,  and  whispered  his 
master  that  his  embassy  had  been  success¬ 
ful.” — Vol.  ii.  p.  149.  What  that  em¬ 
bassy  was  the  author  says  not ;  and,  in 
reference  to  the  same  character  (Wild¬ 
rake),  who  was  with  Everard  at  the  time, 
he  paid  a  visit  to  his  uncle  on  a  former 
occasion,  who  had  also  spoken  to  him, 
and  who  had  again  gone  to  the  same 
place  on  this  mission,  is  it  not  singular 
to  observe  that  Sir  Henry  should  say  of 
him,  when  he  makes  his  appearance  after¬ 
wards  at  the  lodge,  44  I  think  I  saw  you 
in  waiting  upon  Master  Markham  Eve¬ 
rard.” — Vol.  ii.  p.  212. 

A  stale  jest,  originally  of  Marshal  Tu- 
renne’s,  and  since  often  appropriated,  is 
borrowed  in  vol.  ii.  p.  321.  Everard  had 
laid  his  cane  across  the  king’s  shoulders, 
when  in  disguise,  and,  in  apologizing  for 
it,  says,  44  From  that  dress,  which  I  cer¬ 
tainly  recognise  for  my  own,  I  concluded 
you  must  be  Joceline.” — 44  If  it  had  been 
Joceline,  sir,”  replied  the  supposed  Ker- 
neguv,  with  perfect  composure,  44  me- 


thinks  you  should  not  have  struck  so 
hard.” 

44  I  will  explain  the  passage  to  Mis¬ 
tress  Alice  when  she  reminds  me  of  it — 
or  rather  (he  added ).”: — Vol.  iii.  p.  123. 
This  is  given  as  though  it  were  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  king’s  speech,  whereas  it  is 
the  doctor  who  speaks. 

Joceline  had  vowed  to  Tomkins,  that 
a  deer’s  hide,  which  had  been  tanned  by 
order  ot  the  former,  should  be  the  winding- 
sheet  of  him  that  died  first  of  the  two  ; 
and  as  the  latter  was  now  dead,  he  took 
it  with  him,  when  he  went  to  dig  his 
grave,  for  that  purpose.  On  seeing  it. 
the  doctor  (RocheclifFe),  who  was  with 
him,  says,  44  it  was  a  very  wrong  thing 
to  make  a  vow  so  sinful,  but  it  would  have 
been  greatly  worse  had  you  endeavoured 
to  keep  it.”  It  should  be,  44  had  you 
not  endeavoured  to  keep  it,”  or  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  clergyman  must  be  44  greatly 
worse”  than  the  vow  of  Joceline. 

In  addition  to  these  blunders,  the  care¬ 
less  style  of  the  work  will  be  evidenced 
by  the  following  passages— passages  in 
which  some  of  the  plainest  grammatical 
rules  are  violated  : — 

You  wrought  it  and  welded  it,  grinded 
it  and  polished  it — Vol.  i.  p.  19. 

That  the  land  may  be  cleared  from  the 
memory  thereof,  neither  remember  the 
iniquity  with  which  their  fathers  have 
sinned —  77- 

Then  putting  himself  to  a  slow  trot,  so 
as  best  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
light  pace  of  her  whom  he  conveyed,  whom 
Joceline  had  not  extolled  for  her  acti¬ 
vity  without  due  reason _ 97* 

And  to  this  meal  sate  down  the  soldier 
and  the  keeper. — 99. 

Like  most  of  Joceline’s  few  movables. 
—119.  Movable  cupboard _ 268. 

Markham  Everard  and  thou  must  have 
an  eye  in  every  hair  of  your  head. — 216. 

Pearson  appeared  after  lapse  of  about 
an  hour. — 224. 

A  habitual  sneer  upon  his  countenance. 
—274. 

You  saved  me  from  the  gallows,  and 

thou  hast  saved  me  from  starving. _ Vol. 

ii.  p.  29. 

I  will  defer  the  conference  till  to-mor¬ 
row,  when  I  think  I  will  be  able _ 62. 

What  should  it  be  thought  that  Mark¬ 
ham  Everard  held  one  of  the  best  sol¬ 
diers  who  had  drawn  a  sword — was 
afraid _ 69. 

I  would  be  much  interested  in  knowing 
the  nature  of  your  disturbance.— 1 1 8. 

The  poor  king  endeavouring  in  vain 
to  put  a  part  of  his  dress  in  order  to  tra¬ 
verse  the  100m.— 251. 

Woodstock  is  by  far  the  most  prefer¬ 
able  place  of  concealment. — 264. 
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A  historical  play.— 293. 

The  gentleness  of  spirit  and  the  purity 
of  mind  has  long  ago  taught  a  man  so 
amiable  to  say,  I  have  sinned. — Vol.  iii. 
p.  26‘. 

I  have  known  a  man’s  bones  broke  for 
such  a  smile  as  you  wear  iust  now _ 32. 

Which  is  still  more  irreconcilable. — 51. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  throne,  the  re¬ 
gaining  the  crown,  the  avenging  his 
death. — G7- 

Neither  your  reputation  nor  my  own 
are  interested _ 81 

For  your  safety  being  endangered  by 
me,  let  not  such  an  imagination  cross 
your  mind. — 112.  - 

Thou  migbtest  put  this  gear  to- rights 
if  thou  wilt _ p.  183. 

Charles  stopt  the  song. — 191. 

The  gravity  and  reverence  which  in 
my  youth  was  so  regularly  observed. — 
195. 

And  had  forgot  Martin. — 220. 

If  I  lay  my  life  down,  I  will  only  re¬ 
gret  it — 231. 

I  long  since  hesitated  whether  I  should 
follow  your  excellency  or  him,  and  I  be¬ 
gin  to  be  less  certain  whether  I  have  made 
the  best  choice. — 262. 

He  spoke  little  except  when  he  asked 
a  question  at  his  daughter  or  at  Colonel 
Eveiard _ 364. 

Though  ’tis  under  our  breath, 

Amidst  forfeits  and  perils , 

Here’s  to  honour  and  faith. 

And  a  health  to  King  Charles — 226. 

The  time  had  been  when  it  sent  its 
huge  fires  blazing  up  the  hiige  chimney. 
—80. 

A  little  too  much  of  this,  you  will  say ; 
but  it  may  serve  more  purposes  than  one. 

I  have  to  point  out  a  more  glaring 
fault.  In  vol.  iii.  p.  138,  the  author  has 
noticed  a  work  which  had  better  not  be 
named  ;  and  from  p.  142  to  p.  150  of  the 
same  volume,  the  language  addressed  by 
Tomkins  to  Phoebe  M  ay  flower,  making 
every  allowance  for  keeping  of  character, 
is  not  fit  to  meet  the  eye  of  a  female,  and 
is  even  of  a  blasphemous  character. 

There  is  much  confusion  in  the  relation 
of  the  events  which  occurred  the  first 
night  the  commissioners  were  at  Wood- 
stock,  the  reader  being  left  in  doubt  as  to 
the  time  they  had  been  there ;  and  it  is 
only  by  reading  the  account  over  again, 
and  with  great  attention,  that  he  makes  it 
out.  Tomkins,  it  will  be  observed,  to 
the  confusion  of  the  reader,  is  sometimes 
called  the  independent,  sometimes  the 
secretary,  sometimes  the  steward.  This 
observation  more  particularly  applies  to 
the  first  volume. 

One  more  inconsistency  and  1  have 
done.  The  king  is  made  to  pass  at 


Woodstock  as  Eouis  Kerneguy,  a  Scotch 
youth,  and  for  the  first  night  speaks 
Scotch  ;  but  from  the  next  night  to  his 
departure  he  talks  as  good  English  as  the 
rest,  although  he  has  to  encounter  those 
by  whom  his  detection  would  be  danger¬ 
ous  beyond  measure. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

May  1,  1826.  Oculus. 


©rigtns  aim  mmenttons. 

No.  XV. 

TERM. 

The  word  Term  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  Terminus ,  the  god  of  boundaries, 
space,  and  landmarks,  in  the  Heathen 
Mythology.  Of  the  four  law  terms  there  is 
one  day  in  each  on  which  no  business  is 
transacted — Candlemas,  in  Hilary  Term; 
Ascension  Day,  in  Easter  Term;  Mid¬ 
summer  Day,  in  Trinity  Term  ;  and  All 
Saints’  Day,  in  Michaelmas  Term.  The 
four  days  are  called  grand  days  in  the 
Inns  of  Court,  gaudy  days  at  the  two 
Universities,  and  collar  days  at  St. 
James’.  The  terms  kept  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  Universities  differ  from  those 
observed  in  the  courts  of  law  in  their 
commencement  and  termination.  Oxford 
has  four  terms  in  the  course  of  the  year 
and  Cambridge  three  ;  both  the  Univer¬ 
sities  have  also  two  particular  days,  that 
at  Oxford  called  the  Act,  that  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  the  Commencement,  which  gene¬ 
rally  take  place  on  the  same  day  of  the 
month  in  July.  They  are  fixed  this  year 
( 1826)  for  the  fourth  of  that  month. 

KOYAI.  SOCIETY. 

The  Royal  Society,  as  appears  by  Mr. 
Hume,  was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  and  had  its  origin  as  thus 
related  by  the  historian  : — U  Amidst  the 
thick  cloud  of  bigotry  and  ignorance 
which  overspread  the  nation  during  the 
commonwealth  and  protectorship,  there 
were  a  few  sedate  philosophers,  who,  in 
the  retirement  of  Oxford,  cultivated  their 
reason  and  established  conferences  for  the 
mutual  communication  of  their  disco¬ 
veries  in  physic  and  geometry.  Wilkins, 
a  clergyman,  who  had  married  Cromwell’s 
sister,  and  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Ches¬ 
ter,  promoted  these  philosophical  conver¬ 
sations.  Immediately  after  the  restora¬ 
tion  these  men  procured  a  patent,  and 
having  enlarged  their  number  were  deno¬ 
minated  the  Royal  Society.  But  this 
patent  was  all  they  obtained  from  the 
king.  Though  he  was  a  lover  of  the 
sciences,  particularly  chemistry  and  me¬ 
chanics,  he  animated  them  by  his  exam- 
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pie  alone,  not  by  bounty.  * — As  an  useful 
stimulus  after  valuable  scientific  research 
and  discoveries,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe 
at  the  anniversary  dinner  of  this  Society, 
held  on  30th  of  November  last,  it  was 
announced  by  Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  that 
his  Majesty  (than  whom  England  never 
possessed  a  more  munificent  patron  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences)  had  placed  two  annual 
medals,  of  the  value  of  fifty  guineas  each, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Society,  to  be  distributed  by  them 
as  rewards  for  meritorious  exertions. 

CAESAR  and  czar. 

The  title  Caesar,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
was  borne  by  all  the  emperors  from  Ju¬ 
lius  Caesar  to  the  destruction  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  It  was  also  used  as  a  title  of  dis¬ 
tinction  for  the  intended  or  presumptive 
heir  of  the  empire,  as  king  of  the  Romans 
is  now  used  for  that  of  the  German  em¬ 
pire.  The  title  took  its  rise  from  the 
surname  of  the  first  emperor  C.  Julius 
Ca?sar,  which,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
all  the  succeeding  emperors  were  to  bear. 
Under  his  successor  the  appellation  of 
Augustus  being  appropriated  to  the  em¬ 
perors,  in  compliment  to  that  prince,  the 
title  Caesar  was  given  to  the  second  per¬ 
son  in  the  empire,  though  still  it  conti¬ 
nued  to  be  given  to  the  first ;  and  hence 
the  difference  betwixt  Caesar  used  simply 
and  Caesar  with  the  addition  of  Xmperator 
Augustus.  The  dignity  of  Caesar  re¬ 
mained  the  second  of  the  empire  till 
Alexius  Commenus  having  elected  Nice- 
phorus  Melissenus  Caesar  by  contract,  and 
it  being  necessary  to  confer  seme  higher 
dignity  on  his  own  brother  Isaacius,  he 
created  him  Sebastocrator,  with  the  pre¬ 
cedency  over  Melissenus;  ordering,  that 
in  all  acclamations,  &c.  Isaacius  Sebasto- 
crator  should  be  named  the  second,  and 
Melissenus  Caesar,  the  third — Czar  in 
the  Russian  language  means  Caesar,  and 
it  is  a  title  of  honour  assumed  by  the 
great  dukes,  or  as  they  are  now  styled, 
emperors  of  Russia.  Beckman  makes 
no  doubt  but  they  took  this  title  by  cor¬ 
ruption  from  Caesar,  emperor ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  they  bear  an  eagle  as  the 
symbol  of  their  empire,  and  the  word 
Caesar  in  their  arms  ;  yet  they  make  a 
distinction  between  Czar  and  Caesar,  the 
first  being  taken  for  the  king’s  name  and 
the  other  for  the  emperor’s.  The  first 
that  bore  this  title  was  Basil,  the  son  of 
Basilides,  under  whom  the  Russian 
power  began  to  appear  about  1470. 

ALL  THE  RUSSIAS. 

The  expression  of  u  all  the  Russias” 
is  founded  on  the  ancient  division  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  which  comprehended  the  provinces 


of  Great  or  Black  Russia,  Little  or  Rad 
Russia,  and  White  Russia.  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  the  capital  of  Russia,  took  its 
name  from  having  been  built  by  Peter 
the  Great. 

TE  DEUM. 

The  name  as  it  appears  of  a  celebrated 
hymn  used  in  the  Christian  church,  and 
so  called  because  it  begins  with  these 
words,  Te  Deum  laudamus ;  we  praise 
thee,  O  God.  It  is  sung  in  the  Romish 
church  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity 
upon  the  gaining  of  a  victory  or  other 
happy  events. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING  ! 

This  popular  song  was  sung  as  an  an¬ 
them  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  in  the  reign  of 
James  II.  It  is  uncertain  by  whom  the 
words  were  written,  but  the  music  was 
composed  by  Dr.  John  Bull,  belonging 
to  the  choir  of  that  chapel.  It  first  ,  be¬ 
came  a,  popular  song -(with  the  alteration 
of  the  name  of  our  James  to  George) 
through  the  late  Dr.  Arne,  who  set  it  in 
parts  and  introduced  it  at  one  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  theatres  during  the  Irish  rebellion  in 
1746,  where  it  met  with  unbounded  ap¬ 
plause,  and  has  continued  to  be  a  favour¬ 
ite  national  air  from  that  period  to  the 
present  time. — u  Rule  Britannia”  was 
composed  by  Dr.  Arne,  and  the  words 
are  to  be  found  in  Thomson’s  4(1  Masque 
of  Alfred.”  F.  R.  Y. 
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WOODSTOCK. 

(Continued  from  page  296.) 

“  Did  I  not  play  Louis  Kerneguy  as 
round  as  a  ring,”  said  the  King  to  Albert, 
with  whom  we  left  him  safely  barred  and 
bolted  in  the  old  bedroom  at  Woodstock. 

u  If  your  majesty  asks  my  serious 
opinion,  perhaps  I  may  be  forgiven  if  I 
say  your  dialect  was  somewhat  too  coarse 
for  a  Scottish  youth  of  high  birth,  and 
your  behaviour  perhaps  a  little  too  chur¬ 
lish.  I  thought  too — though  I  pretend 
not  to  be  skilful- — that  some  of  your  Scotch 
sounded  as  if  it  were  not  genuine.” 

“  Not  genuine  ? — there  is  no  pleasing 
thee,  Albert. — Why,  who  should  speak 
genuine  Scotch  but  myself? — Was  I  not 
their  king  for  a  matter  of  ten  months  ? 
and  if  I  did  not  get  knowledge  of  their 
language,  I  wonder  what  else  I  got  by  it- 
Did  not  east  country,  and  south  country, 
and  west  country,  and  Highlands,  caw, 
croak,  and  shriek  about  me,  as  the  deep 
guttural,  the  broad  drawl,  and  the  high 
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sharp  yelp  predominated  by  turns  ? — 
Odd’s  fish,  man,  have  I  not  been  specched 
at  by  their  orators,  addressed  by  their 
senators,  rebuked  by  their  kirkmen  ? 
11  ave  I  not  sate  on  the  cuttie-stool,  mon, 
(again  assuming  the  northern  dialect,) 
and  thought  it  grace  of  worthy  Mass  John 
Gillespie,  that  I  was  permitted  to  do 
penance  in  my  own  privy  chamber,  instead 
of  the  face  of  the  congregation  ?  and  wilt 
thou  tell  me,  after  all,  that  I  cannot  speak 
Scotch  enough  to  baffle  an  Oxon  knight 
and  his  family  ?” 

“  May  it  please  your  majesty, — I 
began  by  saying  I  was  no  judge  of  the 
Scotch  language.” 

“  Pshaw — it  is  mere  envy ;  just  so 
you  said  at  Norton’s,  that  I  was  too  cour¬ 
teous  and  civil  for  a  young  page — now 
you  think  me  too  rude.” 

“  And  there  is  a  medium,  if  one 
could  find  it,”  said  Albert,  defending  his 
opinion  in  the  same  tone  in  which  the 
king  attacked  him  :  “  so  this  morning, 
when  you  were  in  the  woman’s  dress,  you 
raised  your  petticoats  rather  unbecomingly 
high,  as  you  waded  through  the  first  lit¬ 
tle  stream  ;  and  when  I  told  you  of  it,  to 
mend  the  matter,  you  dragged  through 
the  next  without  raising  them  at  all.” 

“  O,  the  devil  take  the  woman’s  dress  !w 
said  Charles  ;  u  I  hope  I  shall  never  be 
driven  to  that  disguise  again.  Why,  my 
ugly  face  was  enough  to  put  gowns,  caps, 
and  kirtlets  out  of  fashion  for  ever — the 
very  dogs  fled  from  me — Had  I  passed 
any  hamlet  that  had  but  five  huts  in  it,  I 
could  not  have  escaped  the  cucking-stool. 
1  was  a  libel  on  womanhood.  These 
leathern  conveniences  are  none  of  the 
gayest,  but  they  are  propria  qua  mari- 
bus ;  and  right  glad  am  I  to  be  repos¬ 
sessed  of  them.  I  can  tell  you  too,  my 
friend,  I  shall  resume  all  my  masculine 
privileges  with  my  proper  habiliments ; 
and  as  you  say  I  have  been  too  coarse  to¬ 
night,  I  will  behave  myself  like  a  cour¬ 
tier  to  mistress  Alice  to-morrow.  I  made 
a  sort  of  acquaintance  with  her  already, 
when  I  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  sex 
with  herself,  and  found  out  there  are 
other  colonels  in  the  wind  besides  you, 
colonel  Albert  Lee.” 

Albert,  who  well  knew  that  the  king’s 
mode  of  thinking  where  the  fair  sex  was 
concerned,  was  far  more  gay  than  deli¬ 
cate,  endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
present  topic  by  a  grave  answer,  u  His 
sister”  he  said,  “  had  been  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  educated  with  the  son  of  her  maternal 
uncle,  Markham  Everard,  but  as  his 
father,  and  he  himself,  had  adopted  the 
cause  of  the  roundheads,  the  families  had 
in  consequence  been  at  variance  ;  and  any 
projects  wltich  might  have  been  formerly 
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entertained  were,  of  course,  long  since 
dismissed  on  all  sides.” 

“  You  are  wrong,  Albert,”  said  the 
king,  pitilessly  pursuing  the  jest,  “  How 
say  you  ?  shall  I  shake  off  my  northern 
slough  and  speak  with  Alice  in  my  own 
character  ?” 

Albert,  struggling  with  emotions  of 
anger  and  respect  for  the  king,  and  of 
-affection  for  his  sister  betrayed  his  an¬ 
xiety,  and  Charles  seeing  he  had  hurt 
him,  asked  pardon,  and  extended  his 
hand  to  Albert,  who  kissed  it  with  re¬ 
verential  respect. 

The  parties  now  concerted  the  best 
means  for  the  king's  safety,  until  an  op¬ 
portunity  offered  to  convey  him  out  of 
the  country.  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  who  with 
the  best  intentions,  was  a  sort  of  uninten¬ 
tional  marplot,  wished  to  organize  the 
whole  plan.  “  I  shall,  sakThe,  “de¬ 
serve  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quarter¬ 
ed,  should  any  misfortune  happen  by  my 
misgovernment  in  this  business.” 

“  And  it  is  therefore,  Albert,  that  I 
would  have  thee  trust  the  whole  to  me, 
without  interfering.  Thousayest,  forsooth, 
thou  art  not  sub  ferula  ;  but  recollect 
that  while  you  have  been  fighting  in  the 

field,  I  have  been  plotting  in  the  study _ 

that  I  know  all  the  combinations  of  the 
king’s  friends,  aye,  and  all  the  motions 
of  his  enemies,  as  well  as  a  spider  knows 
every  mesh  of  his  web.  Think  of  my 
experience,  man.  Not  a  cavalier  in  the 
land  but  has  heard  of  Rochecliffe  the 
plotter.  I  have  been  a  main  limb  in 
everything  that  has  been  attempted  since 
forty-two— penned  declarations,  conduct¬ 
ed  correspondence,  communicated  with 
chiefs,  recruited  followers,  commissioned 
arms,  levied  money,  appointed  rendez¬ 
vous.  I  was  in  the  Western  Rising ; 
and  before  that,  in  the  City  Petition, 
and  in  Sir  John  Owen’s  stir  in  Wales  ; 
in  short,  almost  in  every  plot  for  the 
king,  since  Tomkins  and  Challoner’s 
matter.” 

“  But  were  not  all  these  plots  unsuc¬ 
cessful  ?”  said  Albert ;  “  and  were  not 
Tomkins  and  Challoner  hanged,  doctor  ?” 

“  Yes,  my  young  friend,”  answered " 
the  doctor,  gravely,  “  as  many  others 
have  been  with  whom  I  have  acted  ;  but 
only  because  they  did  not  follow  my  ad¬ 
vice  implicitly.  You  never  heard  that  I 
was  hanged  myself.” 

“  The  time  may  come,  doctor,”  said 
Albert ;  “  The  pitcher  goes  oft  to  the 
well.  The  proverb,  as  my  father  would 
say,  is  somewhat  musty.” 

While  at  Woodstock,  Charles  asked 
for  fresh  linen  and  clothes,  and  Joceline 
gave  him  a  suit  from  a  wardrobe  in  the 
west  tower  ;  it  was  a  riding  suit  of  grey 
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cloth  with  some  silver  lace.  In  the  fasVon 
of  a  country  gentleman  of  the  time.  In 
this  dress  Charles  sauntered  through  the 
park,  meditating  less  on  his  danger  than 
on  Alice  Lee,  and  entertaining  designs 
he  was  afraid  to  confess,  and  would  al¬ 
most  be  ashamed  to  execute,  when  he 
encountered  a  stranger,  who  mistook  him 
for  Joceline  Jolliffe.  “  I  am  not  Joce¬ 
line,”  said  Charles. 

“  Indeed,”  replied  the  stranger  in  sur¬ 
prise  ;  “  then  Sir  Unknown,  I  have  to 
express  my  regret  at  having  used  my 
cane  in  intimating  that  I  wished  you  to 
stop.  From  that  dress  which  I  certainly 
recognize  for  my  own,  I  concluded  you 
must  be  Joceline,  in  whose  custody  I 
had  left  my  habit  at  the  Lodge.” 

The  stranger  was  colonel  Everard,  who 
suspected  Charles  to  be  lord  Wilmot, 
because  a  ring  which  the  king  in  disguise 
as  a  fortune-teller,  had  some  time  before 
dropped  into  the  pitcher  of  Alice  Lee, 
who  he  saw  at  Rosamond’s  well,  bore  the 
cipher  of  that  nobleman.  As  the  denial 
given  by  Charles  did  not  satisfy  colonel 
Everard,  they  quarrelled,  drew  their 
swords,  and  had  made  a  pass  or  two 
which  might  have  changed  the  destinies 
of  Britain,  when  Sir  Henry  Lee  arrived 
and  parted,  and  eventually  reconciled,  the 
combatants  so  far  as  that  they  both  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  the  Lodge.  Here,  however, 
Sir  Henry,  who  had  become  half  recon¬ 
ciled  to  Everard,  quarrelled  anew  with 
him,  because  he  quoted  some  lines  from 
Milton,  which  the  knight  praised  with¬ 
out  knowing  the  author. 

Charles,  who  was  secretly  pleased  with 
the  bad  reception  of  the  Colonel  at  Wood- 
stock,  sneered  at  him,  and  a  new  quarrel 
ensued,  which  would  probably  have  soon 
proceeded  to  blows,  had  not  Phcebe  May¬ 
flower,  an  attendant  on  Alice,  fetched  her 
mistress,  who  entreating  Everard  to  de¬ 
part,  he  repaired  to  the  town  of  Wood- 
stock.  Charles  now  began  to  pay  his 
addresses  to  Alice,  and  did  everything  to 
make  himself  agreeable  ;  he  one  day  sung 
to  her  the  air  of  a  French  rondelai,  to 
which  English  verses  were  adapted,  be¬ 
ginning  “  An  hour  with  thee.”*  Find¬ 
ing  all  of  no  avail,  he  told  her<,  his  hand, 
poor  as  he  seemed,  could  confer  a  coronet. 

“  Keep  it,”  said  Alice,  “  for  some 
more  ambitious  damsel,  my  lord, — for 
such  I  conclude  is  your  title,  if  this  ro¬ 
mance  be  true, — I  would  not  accept  your 
hand,  could  you  confer  a  duchy.” 

“  In  one  sense,  lovely  Alice,  you  have 
neither  over-rated  my  power  nor  my  af¬ 
fection.  It  is  your  king — it  is  Charles 
Stuart  who  speaks  to  you  ! — he  can  con- 

*  This  song  was  given  in  Number  CXCIV.  id 
the  Minium. 


fer  duchies,  and  if  beauty  can  merit  them 
it  is  that  of  Alice  Lee.  Nay,  nay — rise 
— do  not  kneel — it  is  for  your  sovereign 
to  kneel  to  thee,  Alice,  to  whom  he  is  a 
thousand  times  more  devoted,  than  the 
wanderer,  Louis,  dared  venture  to  pro¬ 
fess  himself.  My  Alice  has,  I  know, 
been  trained  up  in  those  principles  of 
love  and  obedience  to  her  sovereign,  that 
she  cannot,  in  conscience  or  in  mercy,  in¬ 
flict  on  him  such  a  wound  as  would  be 
implied  in  the  rejection  of  his  suit.” 

In  spite  of  all  Charles’s  attempts  to 
prevent  her,  Alice  had  persevered  in 
kneeling  on  one  knee,  until  she  had 
touched  with  her  lip  the  hand  with  which 
he  attempted  to  raise  her.  But  this  salu¬ 
tation  ended,  she  stood  upright,  with  her 
arms  folded  on  her  bosom — her  looks 
humble,  but  composed,  keen,  and  watch¬ 
ful,  and  so  possessed  of  herself,  so  little 
flattered  by  the  communication  which  the 
king  had  supposed  would  have  been  over¬ 
powering,  that  he  scarce  knew  in  what 
terms  next  to  urge  his  solicitation. 

u  Thou  art  silent — thou  art  silent,”  he 
said,  “  my  pretty  Alice.  Has  the  king 
no  more  influence  with  thee  than  the  poor 
Scottish  page  ?” 

“  In  one  sense  every  influence,”  said 
Alice ;  “  for  he  commands  my  best 
thoughts,  my  best  wishes,  my  earnest 
prayers,  my  devoted  loyalty,  which,  as 
the  men  of  the  house  of  Lee  have  been 
ever  ready  to  testify  with  the  sword,  so 
are  the  women  bound  to  seal,  if  necessary, 
with  their  blood.  But  beyond  the  duties 
of  a  true  and  devoted  subject,  the  king  is 
even  less  to  Alice  Lee  than  poor  Louis 
Kerneguy.  The  page  could  have  ten¬ 
dered  an  honourable  union — the  monarch 
can  but  offer  a  contaminated  coronet.” 

.  “  You  mistake,  Alice— -you  mistake,” 
said  the  king,  eagerly.  u  Sit  down  and 
let  me  speak  to  you — sit  down — What 
is’t  you  fear  ?” 

“  I  fear  nothing,  my  lord,”  answered 
Alice.  “  What  can  I  fear  from  the  king 
of  Britain— -I,  the  daughter  of  his  loyal 
subject,  and  under  my  father’s  roof  ?  But 
I  remember  the  distance  betwixt  us,  and 
though  I  might  trifle  and  jest  with  mine 
equal,  to  my  king  I  must  only  appear  in 
the  dutiful  posture  of  a  subject,  unless 
where  his  safety  may  seem  to  require  that 
I  do  not  acknowledge  his  dignity.” 

The  king  used  every  artifice  to  enforce 
his  suit,  but  in  vain,  for  Alice  refused 
every  overture,  and  escaped  from  him  and 
his  importunities.  Meanwhile  Colonel 
Everard,  stung  by  insult,  and  somewhat 
jealous  that  Charles  was  his  rival,  sent 
Wildrake  with  a  challenge  to  him  to 
meet  him  next  morning  at  the  King’s 
Oak.  Doctor  Rochecliffe,  hearing  of  this. 
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used  his  Influence  with  Charles  to  pre- 
rent  his  going ;  and  failing,  enlisted 
Alice  into  the  service,  and  she  with  some 
difficulty  was  prevailed  on  to  accompany 
the  doctor  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  next 
morning.  They  found  by  the  King’s 
Oak,  Everard,  attended  by  Wildrake, 
and  Charles,  but  without  a  second.  In 
vain  did  Doctor  Rochecliffe  remonstrate, 
and  Charles  and  Everard  had  both  drawn 
their  swords,  when  Alice  was  led  forth  ; 
she  entreated  them  both  for  her  sake  to 
be  reconciled.  Charles  said  be  was  there 
to  answer  Everard’s  summons ;  44  if,” 
says  he,  44  he  abides  by  his  message,  it 
must  be  decided  as  such  affairs  usually 
are  ;  but  if  he  retreats  or  yields  it,  I  will 
for  your  sake,  Mistress  Alice,  wave 
punctilio.” 

“  Do  you  hear  this,  Markham  Eve¬ 
rard,”  exclaimed  Alice — 44  do  you  hear 
this  ? — The  dreadful  option  is  left  en¬ 
tirely  at  your  disposal.  You  were  wont 
to  be  temperate  in  passion,  religious,  for¬ 
giving — you  will,  for  a  mere  punctilio, 
drive  on  this  private  and  unchristian  broil 
to  a  murderous  extremity  ?  Believe  me, 
if  you  now,  contrary  to  all  the  better 
principles  of  your  life,  give  the  reins  to 
your  passions,  the  consequences  may  be 
such  as  you  will  rue  for  your  lifetime, 
and  even,  if  Heaven  have  not  mercy,  rue 
after  your  life  is  finished.” 

Markham  Everard  remained  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  gloomily  silent,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground.  At  length  he  looked  up, 
and  answered  her — 44  Alice,  you  are  a 
soldier’s  daughter — a  soldier’s  sister.  All 
your  relations,  even  including  one  whom 
you  then  entertained  some  regard  for, 
have  been  made  soldiers  by  these  un¬ 
happy  discords.  Yet  you  have  seen  them 
take  the  field — in  some  instances  on  con¬ 
trary  sides,  to  do  their  duty  where  their 
principles  called  them,  without  manifest¬ 
ing  this  extreme  degree  of  interest.  An¬ 
swer  me — and  your  answer  shall  decide 
my  conduct — Is  this  youth,  so  short 
while  known,  already  of  more  value  to 
you  than  those  dear  connexions,  father, 
brother,  and  kinsman,  whose  departure 
to  battle  you  saw  with  comparative  indif¬ 
ference  ? — Say  this ,  and  it  shall  be  enough 
— I  leave  the  ground,  never  to  see  you  or 
this  country  again.” 

44  Stay,  Markham,  stay  ;  and  believe 
me  when  I  say,  that  if  I  answer  your 
question  in  the  affirmative,  it  is  because 
Master  Kerneguy’s  safety  comprehends 
more,  much  more,  than  that  of  any  of 
those  you  have  mentioned.” 

Everard,  who  now  thought  Charles  a 
more  favoured  rival,  determined  on  leav¬ 
ing  Alice,  was  bidding  her  a  final  fare¬ 
well,  and  going  away,  when  Charles 


became  much  agitated  by  contending 
feelings,  as  if  on  the  point  of  forming 
some  sudden  resolution,  and  yet  still  in 
uncertainty  what  course  he  should  pursue. 

But  when  he  saw  Markham  Everard, 
after  one  look  of  unspeakable  anguish  to¬ 
wards  Alice,  turning  hi3  back  to  depart, 
he  broke  out  into  his  familiar  ejaculation, 
“  Odds  fish  !  this  must  not  be.”  In 
three  strides  he  overtook  the  slowly-re¬ 
tiring  Everard,  tapped  him  smartly  on 
the  shoulder,  and,  as  he  turned  round, 
said,  with  an  air  of  command,  which  he 
well  knew  how  to  adopt  at  pleasure, 
44  One  word  with  you,  sir.” 

44  At  your  pleasure,  sir,”  replied  Eve¬ 
rard,  and  naturally  conjecturing  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  his  antagonist  to  be  hostile,  took 
hold  of  his  rapier  with  the  left  hand,  and 
laid  the  right  on  the  hilt,  not  displeased 
at  the  supposed  call ;  for  anger  is  at  least 
as  much  a-kin  to  disappointment  as  pity 
is  said  to  be  to  love. 

44  Pshaw  !”  answered  the  king,  44that 
cannot  be  now — Colonel  Everard,  I  am 
Charles  Stuart  !” 

Everard  recoiled  in  the  greatest  sur¬ 
prise,  and  next  exclaimed,  44  Impossible 
— it  cannot  be  ! — The  king  of  Scots  has 
escaped  from  Bristol.  My  Lord  Wil- 
mot,  your  talents  for  intrigue  are  well 
known — but  this  will  not  pass  upon  me.” 

44  The  king  of  Scots,  Master  Everard,” 
replied  Charles — 44  since  you  are  so  pleased 
to  limit  his  sovereignty — at  any  rate,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  sovereign  of  Bri¬ 
tain, — is  now  before  you  ;  therefore  it  is 
impossible  he  could  have  escaped  from 
Bristol.  Doctor  Rochecliffe  shall  be  my 
voucher,  and  will  tell  you,  moreover,  that 
Wilmot  is  of  a  fair  complexion,  and  light 
hair — mine,  you  may  see,  is  swart  as  a 
raven.” 

When  Everard  recovered  from  the  sur¬ 
prise  this  disclosure  had  occasioned,  if 
he  did  not  offer  the  king  the  homage  of  a 
subject,  he  promised  him  secrecy  and 
even  protection. 

The  Commissioners  who  had  been  dri¬ 
ven  from  the  Lodge  had  by  this  time 
left  the  town  of  Woodstock  also,  al¬ 
though  44  Trusty  Tomkins”  still  remain¬ 
ed  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  man  was 
a  canting  Puritan,  who,  while  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  great  sanctity,  was  in  reality  a 
worthless,  intriguing  fellow.  One  day  he 
followed  Phoebe  Mayflower  to  the  well 
when  his  intentions  soon  became  very  un¬ 
equivocal. 

44  Stand  up,  foolish  maiden,  and  lis¬ 
ten,”  said  the  independent  sternly ;  44  and 
know,  in  one  word,  that  sin,  for  which 
the  spirit  of  man  is  punished  with  the 
vengeance  of  heaven,  lieth  not  in  the  cor¬ 
poral  act,  but  in  the  thought  of  the  sin. 
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tier.  Believe,  lovely  Phoebe,  that  to  the 
pure,  all  acts  are  pure,  and  that  sin  is  in 
our  thought,  not  in  our  action — even  as 
the  radiance  of  the  day  is  dark  to  a  blind 
man,  but  seen  and  enjoyed  by  him  whose 
eyes  receive  \t.  To  him  who  is  but  a  no¬ 
vice  in  the  things  of  the  spirit,  much  is 
enjoined,  much  is  prohibited  ;  and  he  is 
fed  with  milk  fit  for  babes,- — for  him  are 
ordihances,  prohibitions,  and  commands. 
But  the  saint  is  above  these  ordinances 
and  restraints.  To  him,  as  to  the  chosen 
child  of  the  house,  is  given  the  pass-key 
to  open  all  locks,  which  withhold  him 
from  the  enjoyment  of  his  heart’s  desire. 
Into  such  pleasant  paths  will  I  guide 
thee,  lovely  Phoebe,  as  shall  unite  in  joy, 
in  innocent  freedom,  pleasures,  which,  to 
the  unprivileged,  are  sinful  and  prohi¬ 
bited.” 

44  I  really  wish,  Master  Tomkins,  you 
would  let  me  go  home,”  said  Phoebe,  not 
comprehending  the  nature  of  his  doctrine, 
but  disliking  at  once  his  words  and  his 
manner.  He  went  on,  however,  with  the 
accursed  and  blasphemous  doctrines, 
Which,  in  common  with  others  of  the  pre¬ 
tended  saints,  he  had  adopted,  after  hav¬ 
ing  long  shifted  from  one  sect  to  another, 
until  he  settled  in  the  vile  belief,  that  sin, 
being  of  a  character  exclusively  spiritual, 
only  pxisted  in  the  thoughts,  and  that 
the  worst  actions  were  permitted  to  those 
who  had  attained  to  the  pitch  of  believ¬ 
ing  themselves  above  ordinance.  44  Thus, 
my  Phoebe,”  he  continued,  endeavouring 
to  draw  her  towards  him,  44  I  can  offer 
thee  more  than  ever  was  held  out  to  wo¬ 
man  since  Adam  first  took  his  bride  by 
the  hand.  It  shall  be  for  others  to  stand 
dry-lipped,  doing  penance,  like  Papists, 
by  abstinence,  when  the  vessel  of  plea¬ 
sure  pours  forth  its  delights.  Doest  thou 
love  money  ? — I  have  it,  and  can  pro¬ 
cure  more — am  at  liberty  to  procure  it  on 
every  hand,  and  by  every  means — the 
earth  is  mine  and  its  fulness.  Do  you 
desire  power  ? — which  of  these  poor  cheat¬ 
ed  commissioner-fellows’  estates  doest 
thou  covet,  I  will  work  it  out  for  thee  ; 
for  I  deal  with  a  mightier  spirit  than  any 
of  them.  And  it  is  not  without  warrant 
that  I  have  aided  the  malignant  Roche- 
cliffe,  and  the  clown  Joliffe,  to  frighten 
and  baffle  them  in  the  guise  they  did. 
Ask  what  thou  wilt,  Phoebe,  I  can  give, 
or  I  can  procure  it  for  thee — Then  enter 
with  me  into  a  life  of  delight  in  this 
world,  which  shall  prove  but  an  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  joys  of  Paradise  hereafter  !” 

Again  the  fanatical  voluptuary  endea¬ 
voured  to  pull  the  poor  girl  towards  him, 
while  she,  alarmed,  but  not  scared  out  of 
her  presence  of  mind,  endeavoured,  by 
fair  entreaty,  to  prevail  on  him  to  release 


her.  But  his  features,  in  themselves  not 
marked,  had  acquired  a  frightful  expres¬ 
sion,  and  he  exclaimed,  44  No,  Phoebe — 
do  not  think  to  escape — thou  art  given  to 
me  as  a  captive — thou  hast  neglected  the 
hour  of  grace,  and  it  has  glided  past — 
See,  the  water  trickles  over  thy  pitcher, 
which  was  to  be  a  sign  between  us — 
Therefore  I  will  urge  thee  no  more  with 
words,  of  which  thou  art  not  worthy,  but 
treat  thee  as  a  recusant  of  offered  grace.” 

Tomkins  offered  violence,  which  Phoebe 
resented  and  fled,  but  he  followed  her, 
when  he  was  met  by  Joceline.  Tomkins 
provoked  at  his  disappointment  and  being 
detected,  fired  a  pistol  at  Joceline,  who, 
in  return,  struck  him  down  with  one  blow 
of  his  quarter- staff,  which  killed  him  on 
the  spot. 

Colonel  Everard  continued  to  reside  at 
Woodstock,  and  on  the  night  Tomkins 
was  slain  he  was  at  supper  with  Wild- 
rake  and  Master  Nehemiah  Holdenough, 
when  a  loud  knock  was  heard  at  the  door, 
which  was  opened  by  some  of  the  persons 
in  the  house  ;  a  heavy  foot  ascended  the 
stairs  ;  a  stout  man  entered  the  room, 
and  drawing  the  cloak  from  his  face,  said, 
“Markham  Everard,  I  greet  thee  in  God’s 
name  !” 

It  was  General  Cromwell,  who  had 
come  without  previous  notice  to  see  how 
affairs  stood  at  Woodstock.  Everard 
suspected  that  he  had  some  information 
as  to  Charles’s  lurking-place,  and  Wild- 
rake  fearing  this,  attempted  to  get  out  of 
the  house,  but  was  prevented  by  the  sen¬ 
tinels  of  Cromwell.  Returning  up  stairs 
he  met  on  the  landing  a  little  boy,  whom 
he  hurried  into  his  own  room,  and  put¬ 
ting  him  out  of  the  window,  charged 
him,  on  his  life,  to  fly  to  the  Lodge,  and 
deliver  a  feather  from  a  woodcock’s  wing 
he  gave  him,  to  Mistress  Alice  Lee  if 
possible,  if  not  to  Joceline  Joliffe,  and 
say  he  had  won  the  wager. 

While  the  youth  was  hastening  on  this 
errand,  Cromwell  manifested  his  surprise 
that  Everard  had  disappointed  his  object, 
while  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  boon 
on  condition  of  which  his  warrant  was 
issued.  Everard  was  about  to  rq>ly, 
when  Wildrake  interfered,  and  boldly, 
but  calmly,  told  Cromwell,  that  he  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  the  wrong  party.  Crom¬ 
well  got  into  a  passion,  and  rebuked  Wil¬ 
drake  insultingly,  who  told  him  that  the 
bird  had  escaped,  and  he  might  go  find 
him  out. 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  he  un¬ 
sheathed  his  rapier,  and  made  a  full  pass 
at  Cromwell’s  body,  which  encountering 
the  coat  of  mail  he  wore,  sprung  in  pieces. 
Wildrake  flung  the  hilt  with  passion  on 
the  ground,  cursing  the  hand  that  forged 
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the  blade,  and  exclaiming,  44  To  serve  me 
so  long,  and  fail  me  when  thy  true  ser¬ 
vice  would  have  honoured  u3  both  for 
ever !” 

.  Wildrake  was  secured,  and  his  hands 
bound,  but  he  was  quite  careless,  and 
indifferent  about  his  situation,  declaring 
he  was  as  willing  to  die  as  he  ever  was  to 
take  a  cup  of  liquor. 

“  And  hark  ye,”  said  Wildrake, 
“  speaking  of  that  Master  Oliver,  you 
were  once  a  jolly  fellow,  prithee  let  one  of 
thy  lobsters  here  advance  yonder  tankard 
to  my  lips,  and  your  Excellency  shall 
hear  a  toast,  a  song,  and  a — secret.” 

“  Unloose  his  head,  and  hand  the  de¬ 
bauched  beast  the  tankard,”  said  Oliver  ; 
“  while  yet  he  exists,  it  were  shame  to 
refuse  him  the  element  he  lives  in.” 

44  Blessings  on  your  head  for  once,” 
said  Wildrake,  whose  object  in  continu¬ 
ing  this  wild  discourse  was,  if  possible, 
to  gain  a  little  delay,  when  every  moment 
was  precious.  44  Thou  hast  brewed  good 
ale,  and  that’s  warrant  for  a  blessing. 
For  my  toast  and  my  song,  here  they  go 
together — 

Son  of  a  witch, 

May’st  thou  die  in  a  ditch, 

W’th  the  butchers  v'ho  hack  thy  quarrels  ; 
And  rot  above  ground, 

While  the  world  shall  resound 
A  welcome  to  Royal  King  Charles. 

And  now  for  my  secret,  that  you  may  not 
say  I  had  your  liquor  for  nothing — I 
fancy  my  song  will  scarce  pass  current 
for  much — My  secret  is.  Master  Crom¬ 
well — that  the  bird  is  flown — and  your 
red  nose  will  be  as  white  as  your  wind¬ 
ing-sheet  before  you  can  smell  out  which 
way.” 

44  Pshaw,  rascal,”  answered  Cromwell, 
contemptuously,  44  keep  your  jests  for  the 
gibbet  foot.” 

44  i  shall  look  on  the  gibbet  more 
boldly,”  replied  Wildrake,  44  than  I  have 
seen  you  look  on  the  royal  martyr’s  pic¬ 
ture.” 

Wildrake  was  led  away  and  Everard 
placed  under  arrest  until  Cromwell  ex¬ 
plored  Woodstock  Lodge.  Here  Albert 
Lee  had  arrived,  having  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  getting  the  king  away  on  board 
a  vessel  on  the  coast  he  had  provided. 
The  dog  Bevis  had  also  arrived  with  the 
glove  of  Tomkins,  to  the  great  terror  of 
Joceline  ;  and  just  when  the  party  were 
about  to  separate  for  the  night  came  the 
little  boy  despatched  by  Wildrake,  from 
whom  they  learned,  that  strangers  had 
arrived  at  Everard’s  house.  Alice  inter¬ 
preted  that  the  feather  meant  flight — and 
that  a  woodcock  was  a  bird  of  passage. 
As  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  Crom¬ 


well  was  among  the  new  comers,  it  was 
resolved  to  hasten  the  escape  of  the  king, 
who,  in  the  dress  of  Albert  Lee,  and  at¬ 
tended  by  Alice,  left  the  Lodge,  Charles 
having  previously  made  himself  known 
to  Sir  Henry  Lee.  The  king  arid  Alice 
found  the  horses  at  the  hut  of  Joceline, 
and  the  relays  were  only  at  eighteen 
miles  distance. 

Albert  put  on  the  disguise  of  Louis 
Kerneguy,  and  remained  at  the  lodge, 
which  was  soon  invested  by  Cromwell 
and  his  party.  Sir  Henry  held  a  short 
parley,  but  his  garrison  consisting  of  two 
women  only,  he  surrendered.  Cromwell 
questioned  the  old  knight  closely  as  to 
what  company  had  lately  visited  Wood- 
stock  Lodge,  and  had  strict  search  made 
in  all  the  recesses  of  this  ancient  edifice, 
in  one  of  which  Albert  had  intentionally 
concealed  himself ;  they  pursued  him  un¬ 
til  he  appeared  on  one  of  the  turrets  ;  he 
was  summoned  to  surrender,  but  refused, 
and  Cromwell  threatened  to  blow  up  the 
tower,  and  a  train  was  laid  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Albert  saw  the  danger,  and  sprung 
from  the  turret  on  to  the  tower,  where  one 
of  Cromwell’s  corporals  was  stationed  ; 
he  hurled  him  down,  and  he  fell  on  the 
earth  with  such  tremendous  force,  that 
the  head,  which  first  touched  the  ground, 
dinted  a  hole  in  the  soil  of  six  inches  in 
depth,  and  was  crushed  like  an  egg-shell ! 
The  tower  was  blown  up,  and  Albert 
taken  prisoner,  and  led  before  Cromwell : 
he  still  maintained  the  character  he  had 
assumed,  in  order  to  lengthen  the  time 
for  the  king’s  escape.  Cromwell,  how¬ 
ever,  penetrated  the  disguise,  and  ordered 
him  into  confinement,  threatening  that  he 
,and  his  father,  his  kinsman,  and  the 
stranger  that  was  in  the  household,  should 
all  be  executed.  Albert  only  said  to 
Oliver,  4  You  love  texts  of  Scripture ; 
let  this  be  the  subject  of  your  next  ho¬ 
mily — Had  Zimri  peace,  who  slew  his 
master  ?’ 

“Away  with  him,”  said  the  general; 
“  let  him  die  the  death.— 1  have  said  it.” 

Cromwell  gave  directions  for  a  court 
martial,  still  vowing  that  Albert,  with 
Wildrake  and  Jolliffe,  and  Rochecliffe, 
who  had  also  been  taken,  should  be  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  twelve  o’clock.  Wildrake  never 
lost  his  spirits,  and  sung  the  following 
stave : 

“  When  I  was  a  young  lad. 

My  fortune  was  oad, 

If  e’er  I  do  well  ’tis  a  wonder. 

I  spent  all  my  means 
Amidst  sharpers  and  queans, 

Then  I  got  a  commission  to  pluuder. 

“  I  have  stockings  ’tis  (rue, 

Hut  the  devil  a  shoe. 
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1  am  forced  to  wear  boots  in  all  weather, 

Be  d— d  the  boot  sole. 

Curse  on  the  spur-roll. 

Confounded  be  the  upper-leather.* 

Cromwell,  however,  relaxed  in  Ills 
severity.  Wildrake  was  dismissed  with 
five  pieces,  and  bade  to  sell  his  ballads. 
Rochecliffe  was  released,  and  accompanied 
his  successor,  Nehemiah  Holdenough,  to 
the  rectory  :  Albert  was  released,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  going  abroad,  and  Sir  Hemy 
Lee  was  suffered  to  depart,  though  no 
person  in  Woodstock  dared  to  give  him 
shelter.  Everard,  who  was  pardoned, 
accompanied  him,  and  soon  they  were 
surprised  by  the  return  of  Alice,  who 
assured  them  of  the  safety  of  the  king, 
and  presented  the  knight  a  royal  rescript, 
written  on  a  small  and  soiled  piece  of 
paper,  and  tied  round  with  a  worsted 
thread  instead  of  a  seal. 

This  letter  was  a  request  that  the  old 
knight  would  give  his  daughter  Alice,  in 
marriage  to  colonel  Everard ;  Sir  Henry 
obeyed  the  royal  wish,  which  he  still  con¬ 
sidered  a  command  ;  joceline  Jolliffe  was 
also  married  to  Phoebe  Mayflower,  and 
managed  the  household  of  the  knight  in 
a  manor  house  belonging  to  the  redeemed 
portion  of  his  estate,  near  the  residence 
of  Everard,  who  had  given  up  all  concern 
in  public  affairs,  and  Wildrake  continued 
to  be  Everard’s  protected  dependant. 
Once  or  twice  every  year  when  he  had 
collected  a  few  pieces,  the  Cavaliero 
Wildrake  made  a  start  to  London,  where, 
as  he  described  it,  he  went  on  the  ramble, 
drank  as  much  wine  as  he  could  come  by, 
and  led  a  skeldering  life  among  royster- 
ing  cavaliers  like  himself. 

At  length  Cromwell  died,  his  son  re¬ 
signed  the  government,  and  Everard  be¬ 
gan  to  take  active  measures  in  the  king’s 
behalf.  At  length  Monk  arrived  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  he  then  despatched  Wildrake  to 
Brussels,  where  the  king  was  residing. 

44  I  bring  good  news,”  said  the  un¬ 
couth  messenger,  44  glorious  news  ! — the, 
king  shall  enjoy  his  own  again  ! — My 
feet  are  beautiful  on  the  mountains.  Gad, 
I  have  lived  with  Presbyterians  till  I 
have  caught  their  language — but  we  are 
all  one  man’s  children  now — all  your 
majesty’s  poor  babes.  The  Rump  is  all 
mined  in  London  —  bonfires  flaming, 
music  playing,  rumps  roasting,  healths 
drinking,  London  in  a  blaze  of  light 
from  the  Strand  to  Rotherhithe — tankards 
clattering - ” 

44  We  can  guess  at  that,”  said  the 
duke  of  Buckingham. 

44  My  old  friend,  Mark  Everard  sent 
me  off  with  the  news — I’m  a  villain  if 
I’ve  slept  since.  Your  majesty  recollects 
me,  I  am  sure.  Your  majesty  remem¬ 


bers,  sa — sa — at  the  king’s  oak  at  Wood- 
stock  ? — 

**  O,  we’ll  dance,  and  sing,  and  play, 

For  ’twill  be  a  joyous  day 

When  the  king  shall  enjoy  his  own  again.” 

4 4  Master  Wildrake,  I  remember  you 
well,”  said  the  king.  44 1  trust  the  good 
news  is  certain  ?” 

44  Certain  !  your  majesty ;  did  I  not 
hear  the  bells  ? — did  I  not  see  the  bon¬ 
fires  ? — did  I  not  drink  your  majesty’s 
[health  so  often,  that  my  legs  would 
Scarce  carry  me  to  the  wharf  ?  It  is  as 
certain  as  that  I  am  poor  Roger  Wildrake 
of  Squattlesea-mere,  Lincoln.” 

The  king  then  returned  to  England, 
and  entered  London  in  triumph  on  the 
29th  of  May.  In  passing  Blackheath 
where  many  persons  of  quality  were 
stationed  to  gratulate  him  on  his  return, 
was  one  group  which  particularly  attract¬ 
ed  his  attention.  Here  seated  in  a  chair 
was  Sir  Henry  Lee,  his  daughter,  Alice, 
her  husband,  Everard,  their  three  chil¬ 
dren,  Joceline  Jolliffe,  Wildrake,  and 
even  the  dog  Bevis.  The  king  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  worthy  knight, 
and  shook  hands  with  the  whole  party, 
even  including  Joceline,  whom  he  invited 
to  Whitehall. 

Looking  down  in  sheer  bashfulness, 
Joceline,  like  a  bull  about  to  push,  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  king,  over  his  lady’s  shoul¬ 
der,  a  hand  as  broad  and  hard  as  a  wooden 
trencher,  which  the  king  filled  with  gold 
coins.  44  Buy  a  head-gear  for  my  friend 
Phoebe  with  some  of  these,”  said  Charles, 
44  she  too  has  been  doing  her  duty  to  Old 
England.” 

The  king  then  turned  once  more  to  the 
knight,  who  seemed  making  an  effort  to 
speak.  He  took  his  aged  hand  in  both 
his  own,  and  stooped  his  head  towards 
him  to  catch  his  accents,  while  the  old 
man,  detaining  him  with  the  other  hand, 
said  something  faltering,  of  which  Charles 
could  only  catch  the  quotation — 

Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion, 

And  welcome  home  again  discarded  faith. 

Extricating  himself,  therefore,  as 
gently  as  possible,  from  a  scene  which 
began  to  grow  painfully  embarrassing,  the 
good-natured  king  said,  speaking  with 
unusual  distinctness  to  insure  the  old 
man’s  comprehending  him,  44  This  is 
something  too  public  a  place  for  all  we 
have  to  say.  But  if  you  come  not  soon 
to  see  king  Charles  at  Whitehall,  he  will 
send  down  Louis  Kerneguy  to  visit  you, 
that  you  may  see  how  rational  he  is  be¬ 
come  since  his  travels.” 

So  saying,  he  once  more  pressed  affec¬ 
tionately  the  old  man’s  hand,  bowed  to 
Alice  and  all  around,  and  withdrew ;  Sir 
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Henry  Lee  listening  with  a  smile,  which  royal  seat,  in  the  time  oi  the  Saxona, 
showed  he  comprehended  the  gracious  and  was  then  called  UJubeytoc  (i-  e.  locus 
tendency  of  what  had  been  said.  The  sylvestris )  it  appearing  from  a  MS.  in  the 
old  man  leaned  back  on  his  seat,  and  Cottonian  library,  that  king  Alfred  tians- 
muttered  the  Nunc  dimittxs.  lated  Boetius  there.  In  the  reign  of 

Excuse  me  for  having  made  you  Etheldred  an  assembly  of  the  states  was 
wait,  my  lords,”  said  the  king,  as  he  held  at  Woodstock,  and  several  laws 
mounted  his  horse  :  “  had  it  not  been  for  enacted. 


these  good  folks,  you  might  have  waited 
for  me  long  enough. — Move  on  Sirs.” 

The  array  moved  on  accordingly  ;  the 
sound  of  trumpets  and  drums  again  rose 
amid  the  acclamations,  which  had  been 
silent  while  the  king  stopped  ;  while  the 
effect  of  the  whole  procession  resuming 
its  motion,  was  so  splendidly  dazzling, 
that  even  Alice’s  anxiety  about  her  father’s 
health  was  for  a  moment  suspended,  while 
her  eye  followed  the  long  line  of  varied 
brilliancy  that  proceeded  over  the  heath. 
When  she  looked  again  at  Sir  Henry, 
she  was  startled  to  see  that  his  cheek, 
which  had  gained  some  colour  during  his 
conversation  with  the  king,  had  relapsed 
into  earthy  paleness  ;  that  his  eyes  were 
closed,  and  opened  not  again ;  and  that 
his  features  expressed,  amid  their  quie¬ 
tude,  a  rigidity  which  is  not  that  of  sleep. 
They  ran  to  his  assistance,  but  it  was  too 
late.  The  light  that  burned  so  low  in  the 
socket,  had  leaped  up,  and  expired,  in 
one  exhilarating  flash. 

The  rest  must  be  conceived.  I  have 
only  to  add,  that  his  faithful  dog  did  not 
survive  him  many  days  ;  and  that  the 
image  of  Bevis  lies  carved  at  his  master’s 
feet,  on  the  tomb  which  was  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley. 


THE  ANCIENT  PALACE  AT 
WOODSTOCK. 

Ik  our  last  number  we  gave  a  view  of  the 
ancient  Palace  of  Woodstock,  with  a 
brief  notice,  and  we  now  insert  a  more 
detailed  description  of  the  edifice,  with 
which  we  have  been  favoured  by  a  kind 
and  attentive  correspondent. 

The  ancient  manor  house  or  royal  pa¬ 
lace  of  Woodstock,  was  situated  near  the 
old  town  of  the  same  name,  about  eight 
miles  from  the  city  of  Oxford,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  valley,  through  which 
the  little  river  Glyme  has  its  course.  It 
was  erected  (according  to  Camden)  by 
Henry  1.  who  joined  to  it  a  large  park, 
enclosed  with  a  stone  wall,  which  Rous 
affirms  to  have  been  the  first  park  in 
England,  and  which,  says  Dr.  Plott,  was 
not  only  stocked  with  deer,  but  with  all 
kinds  of  foreign  wild  beasts,  which  he 
procured  abroad  of  othei  princes.*  Wood- 
stock,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a 

*  riotl’s  Nat.  111st.  of  Oxfordshire,  p.  349. 


With  this  edifice,  and  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  are  connected  various  historical 
events,  it  having  been  for  many  centuries 
the  occasional  residence  of  our  English 
monarchs.  The  most  remarkable  event 
connocted  with  the  mansion  itself,  and 
from  which  it  received  its  principal  in¬ 
terest,  was,  its  being  the  residence  of  the 
celebrated  Rosamond  Clifford,  the  fa¬ 
vourite  mistress  of  Henry  II.  This  mo¬ 
narch,  as  Fabian  has  it,  “  made  an  howse 
of  a  wonder  workynge,  so  that  no  crea¬ 
ture,  man  nor  woman,  myght  wyn  to 
her,  but  if  he  were  instructe  by  the  kynge 
or  such  as  were  ryght  secret  wt  hym, 
touchynge  yts  mater.  This  howse,  after 
some  writers,  was  named  labor  intus,  or 
Dedalus  werke,  or  howse,  which  is  to  mean 
after  most  exposy  tors  an  howsewroughtlike 
unto  a  knot  in  a  garden  called  a  maze.”*f- 
Her  story,  however,  is  too  wrell  known  to 
need  further  comment.  She  was  buried 
in  the  chapel  of  the  nunnery  at  Godstow, 
with  this  curious  inscription  on  her 
tomb— 

Hfc  jacet  in  tumbd,  Rosa  mundi,  non  Rosa 
munda  • 

Non  redolet  sed  olet,  quae  redolere  solet. 

Of  which  various  translations  have 
been  made  by  different  authors,  we  shall 
however  select  that  given  by  Stowe — 

*«  The  rose  of  the  worlde,  but  not  the  cleane 
flowre. 

Is  now  here  graven ;  to  whom  beauty  was  lent : 
In  this  grave  full  darke  now  is  her  bowre, 

That  by  her  life  was  sweet  and  redolent. 

But  now  that  she  is  from  this  life  blent. 
Though  she  were  sweete,  now  foully  doth  she 
stinke. 

A  mirrour  good  for  all  men,  that  on  her  thinke.”t 
In  this  palace,  in  the  year  1 16,3, 
u  Ryse,  prince  of  South  wales,  with  divers 
other  lordes  and  nobles  of  Wales,  did 
homage  both  to  the  king,  (Henry  II.) 
and  his  son,  Henry, ”§  as  did  also  Mal¬ 
colm,  king  of  Scotland.  In  the  year 
1275,  Henry  I.  held  a  parliament  at 
Woodstock,  and  there  was  born  Edmund, 
his  son,  and  also  the  renowned  Edward, 
the  black  prince.  This  palace  was  the 
occasional  residence  of  Richard  II.  asid  it 
was  there  that  Henry  III.  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  being  assassinated  by  a  fanatic 
priest.  During  the  civil  wars  it  suffered 

f  Fabian’s  Chronicle,  1811,  p.  277. 
f  Stowe’s  Annals,  p.  154. 

$  llolinshed’s  Chrou.  v.2.  p.  401. 
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much  from  tlie  parliament  party.1*  In 
the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  the  honour  and  estates  of  Wood- 
stock  were  bestowed  by  the  queen  on 
John,  duke  of  Marlborough,  for  the 
signal  victory  obtained  by  him  at  Blen¬ 
heim,  in  Germany  ;  at  which  time  the 
old  palace  of  Woodstock  was  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  the  magnificent  mansion 
of  Blenheim  erected  in  its  stead. 

The  town  of  Woodstock  is  particu¬ 
larly  worthy  of  note,  as  being  the  birth 
place  of  the  father  of  English  poetry, 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  who  was  born  there 
about  the  year  1328. 

Vivian. 

*  During  llie  stay  of  the  commissioners  at 
Woodstock,  several  tricks  were  played  off, 
which  the  superstition  of  the  times  attributed  to 
some  supernatural  agency ;  for  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  which,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  novel 
of  “  Woodstock,”  or  to  Dr.  R.  Plolt’s  Natural 
History  of  Oxfordshire.  There  is  also  a  very 
curious  tract  in  verse,  which  was  printed  in  the 
year  1C49,  entitled  “  The  Woodstock  Scuffle, 
or  most  dreadful  aparitions  that  were  lately 
seene  in  the  Mannor  House  of  Woodstock,  nere 
Oxford,  to  the  great  terror  and  wonderfull 
amazement  of  all  those  that  did  behold  them  ” 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  O’KEEFFE. 

Written  by  himself. 

A  brother,  of  Signor  Giordani  was 
with  him  when  in  Dublin  :  he  was  a  first 
late  dancer.  They  had  their  Italian 
opera  at  the  Smock-alley  Theatre  ;  and 
soon  after  the  opening,  Giordani,  the  fine 
dancer,  who  could  not  speak  English, 
came  to  the  pit-door,  and,  as  he  was  free 
of  the  house,  expected  to  be  admitted  to 
sit  and  see  the  play.  The  doorkeeper, 
not  knowing  him,  refused  to  let  him  in  ; 
at  the  same  time  people  were  entering, 
paying  their  money,  &c.  Giordani  sud¬ 
denly  hit  upon  this  expedient :  stepping 
back,  he  gave  a  spring  and  caper  in  the 
first  style  of  his  graceful  and  elegant  ta¬ 
lent.  The  doorkeeper  immediately  knew 
who  he  was,  and  with  a  low  bow  admit¬ 
ted  him  into  the  pit.  This  fine  dancer, 
Giordani,  was  also  a  fine  skaiter.  He 
skaited  a  mile  in  a  minute ;  and,  on  one 
leg  only,  faster  than  the  most  expert 
could  upon  two.  He  had  a  string  stretch¬ 
ed  about  four  feet  high  from  the  ice,  and 
in  his  full  course  used  to  go  fairly  over 
it.  When  he  had  his  benefit  at  the 
theatre,  he  put  in  his  bill  that  he  would 
skait  on  the  stage  ;  and  thus  he  managed 
it :  he  had  a  number  of  grooves  made, 


and  gliding  through  these,  with  his  great 
proficiency  in  his  dancing  art,  displayed 
all  the  attitudes  of  skaiting  to  the  perfect 
delight  of  the  spectators. 

At  one  of  the  rehearsals  of  u  The 
Castle  of  Andalusia,”  my  countryman^ 
Mr.  Thomas  Carter,  the  composer  of  the 
air  of  u  Oh,  Nanny,  wilt  thou  gang  with 
me  ?”  and  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  choir  of  Christ-Church  Cathedral, 
Dublin,  pressed  me  to  bring  him  in  to 
hear  the  music  : — this  being  out  of  rule, 

I  refused,  until  he  promised  to  keep  in 
the  dark  behind  the  scenes.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  rehearsal  I  felt  a  tap  on  the 
shoulder  ;  I  turned,  and  there  stood  Car¬ 
ter  in  full  sight,  in  the  stage-box  close 
behind  me.  Before  I  could  express  my 
surprise  and  vexation,  he  whispered — 
u  O’Keeffe,  introduce  me  to  Harris  at 
the  same  time  throwing  his  leg  over  the 
box,  he  jumped  on  the  stage,  and  began 
to  direct  the  band,  applauding,  grimacing, 
shutting  his  cars,  and  running  backwards 
and  forwards  along  the  whole  front  of  the 
orchestra— it  being  a  rehearsal  full  band. 
“  That  horn  too  sharp — very  well,  oboe 
— that  passage  again — piano,  Mr.  Tenor 
— bravo,  Crescendo  !  Ha,  very  well.”  I 
was  mortified  and  confounded,  and  soon 
after  missed  Dr.  Arnold,  who  had  previ¬ 
ous  to  this  been,  as  usual,  diligently  at¬ 
tending  his  duty  with  the  band.  All 
alarm,  I  crossed  the  stage  to  where  Mr. 
Harris  stood,  at  the  opposite  stage-box, 
and  remarked,  u  Why,  Dr.  Arnold  is 
gone !” — “  To  be  sure,”  replied  he  coolly, 
u  when  you  bring  in  M  r.  Carter  to  direct 
his  music.”  This  gave  me  a  lesson  never 
to  bring  in  either  Tom  Carter,  or  any 
other  acquaintance,  behind  the  scenes. 

I  remember  Richard  Daly,  a  fellow- 
commoner  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; — - 
he  was  of  a  good  family  in  the  province 
of  Connaught ;  but,  when  at  college,  was 
so  given  to  riot  and  commotion,  that  he 
was  the  terror  of  all  public  places.  In 
the  year  1772,  I  was  in  the  green-room 
of  Smock-alley  Theatre,  when  Daly,  at 
the  head  of  a  college  party,  forced  his 
way  into  the  house  at  the  stage-door,  beat 
the  doorkeepers,  and  dashed  into  the 
green-room.  Miss  Pope  (the  celebrated 
actress,  and  of  a  most  estimable  private 
character),  was  there,  having  come  over 
from  London  to  play  a  few  nights.  Un¬ 
der  the  impression  of  every  outrage  from 
the  wild  Irish,  she  was  greatly  terrified, 
when,  for  the  honour  of  our  Green  Island, 
I  brushed  up  my  bit  of  Milesian  valour, 
desired  her  to  take  my  arm,  and  with  my 
sheathed  sword  in  my  hand  (all  wore 
swords  in  those  days)  I  led  her  through 
the  riotous  group.  They  looked  sur¬ 
prised,  but  made  a  lane  tor  us  and  gave 
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no  opposition.  I  sow  the  fair  lady  to  her 
chair,  and  walked  by  Iter  side  to  the  door 
of  her  lodgings,  where  she  thanked  me 
for  my  knight-errantry.  What  renders 
the  above  circumstance  remarkable  is, 
that  this  very  dread  and  disturber  of  all 
theatres  was  afterwards  himself  an  actor 
and  manager  of  this  very  theatre  of 
Smock-alley.  I  was  very  intimate  with 
him,  and  found  him  a  man  of  great  hu¬ 
manity  and  a  zealous  friend.  lie  married 
the  widow  of  a  Mr.  Lister,  a  man  of  tor- 
tune  ;  her  maiden  name  was  Barsanti,  a 
tine  comic  actress.  Her  father  was  an 
Italian,  and  translator  to  the  Italian 
Operas  in  London.  Mrs.  Daly  was  ca¬ 
pital  in  all  Mrs.  Abingdon’s  parts. 

I  brought  out  my  two-act  piece  of 
“Peeping  Tom”  at  the  Hay-market 
Theatre,  and  this  became  as  prime  a  fa¬ 
vourite  with  the  public  as  any  of  mine. 
A  remarkable  circumstance  happened  the 
first  night  of  its  representation.  Charles 
Bannister,  Edwin,  and  Wilson,  had  dined 
out  of  town,  I  think  at  the  Spaniards,  a 
tavern  between  Hampstead  and  Highgate, 
nor  ever  recollected  their  theatrical  duties 
until  reminded  by  accidentally  seeing 
their  own  names  in  the  play-bills  stuck 
on  the  turnpikes,  announcing  a  new  piece 
by  Mr.  O’Keeffe,  called  “  Peeping  Tom,” 
to  be  performed  that  night.  Thejj  dashed 
into  town  in  a  postchaise  together,  Peep¬ 
ing  Tom,  Harold,  and  the  Mayor  of  Co¬ 
ventry,  repeating  their  speeches  and  sing¬ 
ing  their  songs  to  the  stage-coachmen, 
the  hackney -coachmen,  and  gentlemen- 
coachmen,  postilions,  grooms,  and  wag¬ 
oners,  all  along  the  road. 

During  the  composition  of  the  music 
by  Dr.  Arnold,  I  told  him  1  wished  to 
introduce  a  favourite  air  of  Cardan’s, 
and  had  written  words  to  it.  He  asked 
me  the  name  of  the  air,  as  he  might  pro¬ 
bably  find  it  in  some  old  collection.  “  It 
is  called  the  Irish  Lamentation,”  I  said. 
— u  And  what  are  your  words  to  it  ?  and 
who  is  to  sing  it  ?” — “  Peeping  Tom ; 
— and  these  are  my  words: — 

“  Merry  are  the  hells,  and  merry  do  they  ring, 

Merry  was  myself,  and  merry  could  I  sing ; 

Merry  is  your  ding-dong,  happy,  gay  and  free, 

With  a  merry  sing-song,  merry  let  us  be.” 

u  And  this  is  your  Irish  lamenta¬ 
tion  !”  said  tbe  doctor,  laughing  heartily. 
I  immediately  sung  the  same  air,  but 
very  slowly,  and  giving  it  the  real  pathos, 
which  had  such  an  effect  on  him,  that  it 
almost  brought  tears  in  his  eyes.  And  it 
really  is  one  of  the  most  plaintive,  sweet, 
and  heart-rending  strains  ever  composed. 

I  was  with  Mr.  Colman  in  his  private 
box  the  first  night  of  “  Peeping  Tom.” 
He  was  delighted  with  its  progressive 


success,  yet  declared  : — “  You  have  done 
wonders,  O’Keeffe,  for  Edwin  before  this, 
but  in  Tom  of  Coventry  you  have 
wrought  the  humour  so  high,  that  even 
Edwin  with  all  his  tip-toe  stretch  is  un¬ 
able  to  reach  it.”  Yet,  most  surely,  Ed¬ 
win  was  capitally  humorous  in  the  said 
Coventry  tailor. 

In  1762,  I  had  seen  the  Cherokees, 
then  in  London ;  they  wore  their  own 
dress,  and  were  objects  of  great  curiosity. 
In  1782,  more  Cherokees  came  over  from 
America,  on  a  visit  to  England  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  not  so  wild  in  their  appearance 
as  the  former  ;  they  were  accompanied  by 
an  Englishman,  who  had  long  resided 
among  them  (and  on  this  circumstance, 
some  years  after,  I  partly  founded  my 
two-act  piece  of  “  The  Basket  Maker.”) 
The  Cherokees  of  1782,  were  brought  to 
a  morning  rehearsal  at  Covent  Garden  ; 
and  to  show  them  the  nature  of  the  me¬ 
chanism  of  the  stage,  they  were  let  down 
one  of  the  traps.  They  expressed  neither 
surprise  nor  alarm,  but  with  calm,  steady 
visages  went  down,  and  were  again  raised 
on  the  trap  ;  they  stepped  on  the  firm 
part  of  the  stage  with  dignity  and  com¬ 
posure.  I  stood  close  to  them,  and  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  Cherokee-En- 
glishman,  whose  name  was  Bowles  ;  he 
was  in  the  full  Cherokee  dress,  and  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  a  native.  I  was 
told  he  had  been  the  chief  means  of  intro¬ 
ducing  civilization  and  Christian  benevo¬ 
lence  among  them. 

Signora  Sestini  being  engaged  at  the 
Hay-market,  I  planned  and  finished  a 
three-act  Opera,  with  leading  characters 
for  her  and  Edwin ;  the  title  was  u  The 
Siege  of  Curyola” — the  Island  in  the 
Adriatic,  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Venetians.  The  event  on 
which  I  founded  my  plot  happened  in  the 
year  1588,  the  men  hiding  themselves 
and  the  women  defending  the  town 
from  the  Turks.  This  was  during  the 
dreadful  wars  between  the  Turks  and 
Venetians,  and  much  about  the  time  of 
the  terrible  battle  of  Lepanto — the  siege 
of  Famagusta,  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  de¬ 
fended  by  Bragantine,  against  Barba- 
rossa,  the  devil  of  a  Turk  with  an  iron 
hand.  Ah  !  poor  Bragantine  !  his  fate — 

Sestini  performed  Signora  Baba,  and 
with  Edwin,  as  Cricolo,  the  Barber- Sol¬ 
dier,  was  inimitable  in  song  and  dancing 
duets  ;  the  piece  opened  with  all  the  cha¬ 
racters  in  the  Venetian  style  dancing  in  a 
pleasure-garden.  I  gave  Dr.  Arnold  an 
Irish  tune  for  this  dance  and  song  :  the 
old  song  was — 

“  My  name  isf)icky  of  Bal'ymsn, 

And  l  ’in  come  to  court  you,  Mrs.  Anne, 
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Thongh  you  can  neither  card  nor  spin. 
Nor  do  any  other  kind  of  tiling. 

Tol  lol,”  &c. 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 


A  FAIRY’S  FUNERAL. 

Ok  a  little  river-island  (whether  sleep¬ 
ing  or  waking  we  know  not)  we  once  saw 
celebrated  a  fairy’s  funeral.  First  we 
heard  small  pipes  playing,  as  if  no  big¬ 
ger  than  hollow  rushes  that  whisper  to 
the  night-winds ;  and  more  piteous  than 
aught  that  trills  from  earthly  instrument 
was  the  scarce  audible  dirge.  It  seemed 
to  float  over  the  stream,  every  foam-bell 
emitting  a  plaintive  note,  till  the  airy 
anthem  came  floating  over  my  couch,  and 
then  alighted  without  ceasing  among  the 
heather. 

The  pattering  of  little  feet  was  heard, 
as  if  living  creatures  were  arranging 
themselves  in  order,  and  then  there  was 
nothing  but  a  more  ordered  hymn.  The 
harmony  was  like  the  melting  of  musical 
dew-drops,  and  sung,  without  words,  ot 
sorrow  and  death.  I  opened  my  eyes,  or 
rather  sight  came  to  them,  when  closed, 
and  dream  was  vision  !  Hundreds  of  crea¬ 
tures,  no  taller  than  the  crest  of  the  lap¬ 
wing,  and  all  hanging  down  their  veiled 
heads,  stood  in  a  circle  on  a  green  plat 
among  the  rocks,  and  in  the  midst  was  a 
bier,  framed,  as  it  seemed,  of  flowers  un¬ 
known  to  the  highland  hills,  and  on  the 
bier  a  fairy  lying  with  uncovered  face, 
pale  as  the  lily  and  motionless  as  the 
show. 

The  dirge  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and 
then  died  quite  away  ;  when  two  of  the 
creatures  came  from  the  circle  and  took 
their  station,  one  at  the  head  and  the 
other  at  the  foot  of  the  bier.  They  sang 
alternate  measures,  not  louder  than  the 
twittering  of  the  awakened  wood-lark  be¬ 
fore  it  goes  up  the  dewy  air,  but  dolorous 
and  full  of  the  desolation  of  death.  The 
flower-bier  stirred,  for  the  spot  on  which 
it  lay  sunk  slowly  down,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  green  sward  was  smooth  as 
ever,  the  very  dews  glittering  above  the 
buried  fairy.'  A  cloud  passed  the  moon, 
and  with  a  choral  lament,  the  funeral 
troop  sailed  duskily  away,  heard  afar 
off,  so  still  was  the  midnight  solitude  of 
the  glen. 

Tradition  tells,  that  on  no  other  banks 
do  the  faries  so  love  to  thread  the  mazes 
of  their  mystic  dance,  as  on  the  heathy, 
and  bracken,  and  oaken  banks  of  the 
Orehy,  during  the  long  summer  nights 
when  the  thick-falling  dews  almost  per¬ 
ceptibly  swell  the  stream  and  lend  a  live¬ 
lier  tinkle  to  every  water-fall. 


Suddenly  the  disenthralled  Orchy  be¬ 
gan  to  rejoice  as  before  through  all  her 
streams  and  falls,  and  at  the  sudden  leap¬ 
ing  of  the  waters  and  out-bursting  of  the 
moon,  1  awoke. 

Blackwood' s  Magazine. 


Wi)t  ©atpmr. 

*  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.”— JVotton. 

EPITAPHS  AT  WESTERHAM. 

(  To  the  Editor  oj  the  Mirror .) 

Sir,  —  The  following  epitaphs  (rather 
singular,  it  must  be  confessed)  are  copied 
frotn  tomb  stones  in  the  church-yard  of 
Westerham,  Kent,  of  very  recent  date, 
lam,  Sir,  &c. 

Inspector. 

Epitaphs  in  Westerham  Chvrch-yard , 
Kent . 

1. 

Cheerful  in  death  I  close  my  eyes 
Into  thine  arms,  my  God,  I  flies. 

2. 

W  hen  at  the  judgment  seat  on  the  last 
day,  I  shall  stand 

With  my  two  innocent  sons,  one  in  each 
hand . 


GREAT  MEN  1 

Self-approbation  is  a  very  proper 
feeling,  if  kept  within  its  proper  bounds. 
If  Rossini,  however,  was  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  his  own  valuation,  he  would 
sell  at  a  very  high  price,  for  at  a  conver¬ 
sazione^  the  Marchioness  of  Salisbury’s, 
he  observed  Lady  L.  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  the  u  great  captain  of  the  age,”  upon 
which  Rossini  placed  himself  on  the  other 
side  of  her  ladyship,  and  said  that  her 
situation  war  a  most  happy  one,  she  be¬ 
ing  then  between  the  two  greatest  men  in 
Europe  !  !  !  It  is  said  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  thought  it  no  joke. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  again  compelled,  though  very  reluc¬ 
tantly,  to  defer  our  answers  to  Correspondents  ; 
but  tlie  fact  is,  that  our  communications  have  so 
accumulated,  that  it  will  require  a  page  to  do 
them  justice,  and  we  had  rather  delay  a  week, 
than  by  omi'ting  to  acknowledge  the  favours  of 
many,  make  a  distinction  which  might  seem 
invidious. 


Printed  anti  Published  by  J.  LIMBIRD,  143, 
Strand,  (near  Somerset-House, J  and  sold  by  aU 
Sewsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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gfuvstmoiueatur  Castle. 


The  words  Hurst,  Ilyrst,  or  Hcrst,  are 
derived  from  the  Saxon  hyrst ,  which 
means  a  wood  or  grove  of  trees.  There 
are  many  places  in  Kent,  Sussex,  and 
Hampshire  which  begins  and  ends  with 
this  syllable ;  and  the  reason  assigned 
for  this  is,  that  the  great  wood  called 
Andieswaid  extended  through  those 
counties. 

Hurstmonceaux  Castle,  of  the  remains 
of  which  we  give  a  view,  is  situated 
about  six  miles  east  from  Pevensey.  It 
appears  by  Doomsday  Book  to  have  been 
the  lordship  and  estate  of  Godwin  Earl  of 
Kent.  The  origin  of  this  castle  is  un¬ 
known,  but  it  appears  that  Roger  de 
Fiennis  obtained  a  license  from  Henry  VI. 
to  render  it  a  fortress,  and  to  enlarge  the 
park  with  600  acres  of  land.  It  is  a  solid 
structure  of  brick,  surrounded  by  a  deep 
moat,  which  has  been  dry  for  many 
years  :  the  sides  of  it  were  planted  with 
fruit-trees.  The  apartments  in  the  house 
were  spacious  and  lofty,  and  from  an  in¬ 
cident  which  happened  here,  the  well- 
known  comedy  of  the  Drummer,  or 
Haunted  House,  took  its  rise. 

“  The  castle,”  says  Gough,  in  his 
Camden,  “  consisted  of  three  courts,  the 
Vol.  vi i.  Y 


first  and  largest  cloistered  round.  The 
hall  was  spacious,  and  at  its  upper  end 
were  three  handsome  rooms,  one  of  them 
60  feet  long,  and  beyond  them  the 
chapels,  which,  as  well  as  the  hall  and 
kitchen,  reached  up  to  the  upper  story. 
The  offices  were  ample,  and  the  oven  in 
the  bakehouse  14  feet  in  diameter.  The 
left  side  of  the  south  front  beyond  the 
great  gate  was  occupied  by  a  waste  room 
like  a  gallery,  and  seemingly  intended  for 
a  stable  in  case  of  a  siege.  Under  the 
eastern  corner  tower  was  an  octagonal 
room,  formerly  a  prison,  having  in  the 
middle  a  stone  post  with  an  iron  chain. 
Above  the  best  apartments  below  stairs 
was  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  same  style, 
and  in  every  window  of  the  many  galleries 
leading  to  them  was  painted  the  alnat  or 
wolf  dog,  the  ancient  supporter  of  the 
Fiennes  arms.  Many  private  staircases, 
curiously  constructed  in  brick,  without 
any  wood  work,  led  to  these  galleries. 
The  grand  staircase  occupied  the  area  of 
40  feet  square.  The  towers  on  each  of 
the  gates  in  the  south  front  are  64  feet 
high.  The  south  and  north  fronts  were 
206  feet,  and  the  east  and  west  214  feet 
long.  This  whole  structure  was  built  of 
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brick,  and  was,  till  the  year  1777,  the 
most  perfect  and  regular  castellated  house 
in  England.  The  roof  was  then  taken 
down,  and  great  part  destroyed.  Most 
of  the  outward  walls,  towers,  and  gate¬ 
ways,  are  still  standing.  The  walls  are 
of  great  thickness.  The  window,  door¬ 
case,  copings,  and  water  tables  of  stone.” 

Some  years  ago  the  whole  of  the  inside, 
with  all  the  timber  and  window  frames, 
were  removed,  in  order  to  erect  a  more 
modern  edifice  in  another  part  of  the 
park. 

The  park  is  well  stocked  with  beec  r 
trees,  which  have  been  esteemed  some  o: 
the  largest  and  finest  in  the  kingdom. 
Adjoining  is  the  Church,  in  which  arr 
some  curious  monuments  of  the  Lords 
Dacres,  formerly  owners  of  this  place  ; 
particularly  one  of  Thomas  Lord  Dacre, 
who  suffered  death,  at  the  age  of  twenty - 
four,  for  being  an  accessary  in  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Sir  Nicholas  Pelham’s  gamekeeper. 
It  seems  that  a  party  of  whom  his  lord- 
ship  was  one,  though  not  present  on  th  r 
fatal  occasion,  in  a  youthful  frolic,  hal 
engaged  to  take  a  deer  from  Pelham’s 
grounds  ;  but  meeting  with  resistance  in 
this  unlawful  deed,  one  of  the  game- 
keepers  received  an  unfortunate  blow,  of 
which,  after  some  days,  he  died — This 
was  adjudged  murder  ;  and  not  only  those 
who  were  present  in  the  fact,  but  also 
these  who  were  about,  were  equally  guilty, 
and  in  consequence  Lord  Dacre  suffered 
death.  Pie  was,  from  his  excellent  cha¬ 
racter,  much  pitied,  and  the  king’s  rigour 
for  not  shewing  mercy  much  disap¬ 
proved. 


No.  III. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  WOOD- 
STOCK. 

[For  the  following  curious  and  hignly 
interesting  account  of  the  ancient  Palace 
of  Woodstock  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Dunkin,  whose  History  of  Oxfordshire 
we  have  before  alluded  to  ;  they  are  from 
his  Manuscript  Collections,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  more  valuable. — Ed.] 

WOODSTOCK. 

The  town  and  manor  of  Woodstock  (an¬ 
ciently  written  Vudestoc,  i.  e.  woody- 
piace)  constituted  a  part  of  the  royal  de¬ 
mesne  from  remote  antiquity,  and  was 
honoured  with  a  regal  residence  in  the 
Saxon  times.  King  Ethelred  is  believed 
to  have  held  a  Wittenagemot  here,  and 
the  illustrious  Alfred  here  translated  Boe¬ 
thius  Consolatione  Philosophize. 

Succeeding  kings  also  regarded  it  as 


one  of  their  chief  palaces,  and  annexed 
thereunto  a  deer-fold  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  chase,  called  in  Dcmesday-book 
parca  silvestris  bestiarum.  To  this  Henry 
I.  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  ap¬ 
pended  an  enclosure  for  a  collection  of 
wild  beasts,  which  he  procured  from 
foreign  princes  ;  a  novelty  which  at  that 
time  excited  so  much  attention  as  to  oc¬ 
casion  the  vivarium,  by  way  of  eminence, 
to  be  denominated  u  the  Park,”  and  mis¬ 
led  our  ancient  historian,  Rous,  to  assert 
that  it  was  the  first  formed  in  England. 

Tenanted  by  the  lion,  leopard,  lynx, 
and  William  de  Pdontpellier’s  gift  t;  the 
wonderful  porcupine,”  then  first  seen  in 
the  country,  and  gravely  asserted  by 
Malmsbury  to  be  “  covered  with  sharp 
pointed  quills,  which  it  naturally  shot  at 
the  dogs  which  hunted  it,”  no  wonder 
this  place  attained  celebrity;  though  it 
does  not  rppear  to  have  greatly  differed 
from  the  Saxon  deer-fold,  excepting  in 
the  smallness  of  its  dimensions ,  the  con¬ 
trivance  of  dens,  and  being  bounded  by  a 
lofty  stone  wail. 

In  1123,  King  Henry  I.  removed  his 
court  from  Dunstable  to  Woodstock, 
where  on  Wednesday,  the  third  day  after 
Epiphany,  riding  out  in  his  deer-fold 
deeply  engaged  in  conversation  between 
the  bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Salisbury,  the 
former  suddenly  exclaiming  “  Lord  king, 
I  die,”  fell  from  his  horse,  and  being 
carried  home  speechless,  died  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day. — Saxon  Citron.  sub.  an. 

In  1140,  during  the  eventful  struggle 
for  the  crown  between  King  Stephen  and 
the  Empress  Maud,  Woodstock  was  gar¬ 
risoned  for  the  latter. 

Her  son,  Henry  II.,  resided  much  at 
Woodstock,  and  on  an  adjoining  spot 
constructed  a  residence  or  tower  for  his 
adored  charmer  Rosamond,  the  second 
daughter  of  Walter,  Lord  Clifford,  which 
he  surrounded  with  a  labyrinth,  whose 
mazes  no  stranger  could  possibly  un¬ 
thread.  This  lady  he  is  believed  to  have 
first  seen  in  one  of  his  visits  to  Godstow 
Nunnery,  soon  after  he  attained  the  En¬ 
glish  sceptre,  and  having  triumphed  over 
her  virtue,  to  have  here  secluded  her  from 
the  jealous  eyes  of  his  queen  ;  a  woman 
of  tainted  reputation,  much  older  than 
himself,  whom  he  had  married  solely 
from  motives  of  ambition.  In  this 
“  bower,”  it  is  said,  he  spent  some  of  his 
happiest  hours  in  wanton  d-alliance,  and 
by  Rosamond  had  two  sons,  William 
Longspe,  afterwards  Earl  of  Sarum,  and 
Geoffry,  Archbishop-  of  York.  To  this 
amour  New  Woodstock  owes  its  ori¬ 
gin  ;  and  one  of  the  public  records  thus 
gives  the  history  of  its  foundation — 
“  The  site  was  a  waste  place  without  the 
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park  of  the  king’s  manor,  where  his  men  at 
a  great  distance  intercommoned,  until  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  1 1.  ;  but 
when  that  monarch,  enamored  of  Rosa¬ 
mond  Clifford*  often  sojourned  at  Wood- 
stock  Palace,  found  the  accommodation 
of  his  retinue  at  so  great  a  distance  as 
Old  ]]roodstock.  attended  with  serious  in¬ 
convenience,  with  the  unanimous  assent 
and  consent  of  his  peers,  he  granted  di¬ 
vers  parcels  of  the  said  waste  to  different 
persons  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  houses 
thereon  for  the  use  of  the  men  of  the  said 
king.”  The  reserved  rents  were  trifling, 
and  under  royal  auspices  the  town  in¬ 
creased  and  improved  ;  and  for  a  further 
benefit  he  granted  them  a  market  to  be 
holden  on  Tuesday  in  every  week,  from 
which  his  bailiffs  collected  toll,  and  ren¬ 
dered  account  thereof  yearly  at  his  Ex¬ 
chequer. 

In  1 1()3,  Henry  II.  held  a  great  coun¬ 
cil  at  Woodstock,  when  divers  grants  of 
lands  given  to  monasteries  were  confirm¬ 
ed  ;  and  in  July,  Malcolm,  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,  here  did  homage  to  king  Henry  and 
his  son.  Seven  years  after,  1170,  prince 
Henry,  then  lately  crowned,  kept  his 
Christmas  here  ;  and  in  1175,  king  Henry 
and  his  son  held  another  great  council  in 
the  week  before  Midsummer,  wherein 
Geoffry,  the  king’s  son  by  Rosamond, 
exhibited  a  dispensation  from  the  pope, 
for  his  birth  and  age,  to  enable  him  to 
exercise  the  office  of  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
to  which  he  had  been  previously  elected. 

Stowe  asserts  the  decease  of  Rosamond 
occurred  in  1177,  a  period  which  admits 
of  tier  having  been  the  mistress  of  Henry 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  Contem¬ 
porary  historians  seem' to  have  studiously 
thrown  this  amour  into  shade,  and 
Brompton  and  Knighton  —  X.  Script. 
1151  and  21135 — simply  state  that  she 
died  soon  after  tl\e  completion  of  the 
splendid  apartments  constructed  for  her 
use  at  Woodstock.  Later  chroniclers, 
however,  according  to  Hearne,  upon  the 
slender  authority  of  a  ballad  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  have  propagated  tales  of 
tragic  pathos,  touching  her  concealment 
herein  from  the  jealous  queen,  until  in  a 
luckless  hour  that  dreaded  personage  dis¬ 
covered  her  at  the  outward  door  of  the 
labyrinth,  and  instantly  pursuing,  was 
guided  into  the  recess  by  a  ball  cf  silk 
which  Rosamond  dropt  at  the  first  alarm, 
a  part  of  which  adhering  to  her  garment 
acted  as  a  clue.  That  the  queen  at  en¬ 
tering  her  apartment  was  struck  with 
amazement  at  her  beauty,  but  recovering 
from  its  effects,  planted  a  dagger  to  her 
breast,  and  compelled  her  to  swallow  poi¬ 
son. 

In  the  absence  of  authentic  documents 
Y  2 


it  must  now  for  ever  remain  doubtful 
whether  she  was  “  discovered,  upbraid¬ 
ed,  and  so  dealt  with”  by  the  queen  as 
more  credible  writers  admit.  Still  it  is 
universally  agreed  that  lur  decease  took 
place  during  one  of  the  king’s  visits  to 
the  continent,  and  that  on  his  return  *  he 
was  so  distracted  at  her  loss,  that  he  hast¬ 
ened  to  her  grave  and  commanded  it  to  be 
opened  that  he  might  once  more  see  and 
take  a  last  farewell  of  her  much-loved  re¬ 
mains.*!-  He  then  constructed  a  costly 
tomb,  covered  with  a  silk  pall  ovei  the 
body  which  her  parents  had  interred  be¬ 
fore  the  high  altar  in  Godstow  Nunnery, 
and  caused  wax  lights  to  be  placed  around 
it  and  kept  continually  burning.  Thus 
it  remained  fourteen  years ;  when  in  the 
second  year  of  his  .successor,  Richard  I., 
it  was  destroyed  by  order  of  Hugh,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  as  unfit  for  the  sight  of  the 
chaste  sisters.  The  nuns,  however,  so 
much  esteemed  their  late  benefactress  and 
companion  that  they  re-interred  her  bones 
in  their  cbaptc*-house,  and  themselves 
and  their  successors,  carefully  preserved 
her  cabinet  and  several  other  memorials 
till  the  dissolution  of  their  society  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Her  portrait  is 
yet  preserved  in  the  manor-house  of  Kid- 
lington,  With  that  of  Lord  Clifford. 

Notwithstanding  the  bower  had  lost  its 
fair  tenant,  Woodstock  was  not  deserted 
by  the  king,  for  he  knighted  his  son 
Geoffry,  Duke  of  Brittany,  in  the  palace 
on  the  8th  of  the  ides  of  August  in  the 
following  year,  a.  d.  1178,  and  in  118G, 
herein  entertained  William,  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  gave  him  his  cousin,  the  lady 
Ermengard,  daughter  to  Lord  Beaumont 
in  marriage  ;  the  ceremony  was  perform¬ 
ed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
the  royal  chapel,  and  the  nuptials  cele¬ 
brated  with  great  magnificence. 

*  Henry  embarked  at  Portsmouth,  August  17, 
1177,  for  the  continent  to  endeavour  to  retard 
his  son  Richard’s  marriage  with  Adeliza,  the 
French  king’s  daughter ;  and  having  spent  six 
months  in  regulating  his  foreign  dominions, 
landed  July  15th  following  in  England.— Hove- 
den.  Annal.  p.  326.  Benedict.  Abbas.  61.  p. 
230—242. 

f  The  following  account  is  given  from  a  book 
written  in  the  fourteenth  century  “  It  bifel 
that  she  (Rosamond)  died  and  was  berid  whyle 
the  k.ynge  was  absent.  When  he  come  agen  he 
wolde  se  the  body  in  the  grave.  And  whanne 
the  grave  was  openued  there  sate  an  orrible  tode 
on  her  brest  between  her  teetyes,  and  a  foul 
adder  begirt  her  body  about  her  middle,  and  *he 
stanke  so  that  the  kynge  ore  none  other  might 
stande  to  se  the  crrible  sight.  Tliaune  the  kynge 
dyde  sliette  agen  the  grave,  and  dyde  wryte 
theese  two  verssis  upon  ye  grave — 

“  Hie  jacet  in  tomba  rosa  Mundi,  non  rosa 
Munda, 

Non  redolet,  sed  olet,  rjuoe  redolere  solet  ** 
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King  John  also  frequently  resided  here, 
and  built,  a  chapel  for  the  use  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  New  Woodstock,  wherein  he 
founded  a  chantry  in  honour  of  u  our 
lady,”  and  endowed  it  for  a  chantry- 
priest.  A  part  of  it*,  still  remains  on  the 
south  side  of  the  present  church,  as  no¬ 
ticed  by  the  author  of  “  Woodstock.” 
Its  revenues  were  increased  by  a  small  en¬ 
dowment  of  Henry  VI. 

Woodstock  was  visited  by  King  Henry 
III.  in  1228  and  1235  ;  three  years  after, 
being  again  resident  at  the  palace,  he 
narrowly  escaped  assassination.  A  priest, 
named  Ribbaud,  who  was  either  insane  or 
feigned  himself  so,  climbed  through  a 
window  by  night  into  the  chamber  of  the 
king  and  queen.  He  was  discovered  while 
entering  by  Margaret  Bysett,  and  taken 
to  Oxford,  where  he  was  torn  in  pieces  by 
wild  horses.  Henry  again  resided  here 
in  1241,  and  at  the  feast  of  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  Virgin,  invited  hither  and  en¬ 
tertained  Alexander,  king  of  Scotland, 
and  most  of  the  English  nobility,  with 
great  splendour.  This  monarch  gave  the 
tithe  of  Woodstock  Park  to  Godstow  Nun¬ 
nery. — Cart.  15  Hen.  III.  7. 

Edward  I.  called  a  parliament  at  Wood- 
stock  in  1275,  A.  D.  1301.  Herein  was 
born  Edmund,  his  second  son,  by  queen 
Margaret,  called  from  thence  Edmund  of 
Woodstock. 

In  December,  1326,  Isabella,  queen  of 
Edward  II.,  then  triumphant,  caused  di¬ 
vers  royal  games  to  be  here  celebrated. 

Edward  HI.  was  much  attached  to  this 
place,  and  his  son  Edward,  termed  the 
Black  Prince,  as  well  as  Thomas,  his 
sixth  son,  were  born  at  Woodstock.  In 
honour  of  the  latter  event,  solemn  jousts 
and  tournaments  were  here  held,  which 
were  attended  by  great  numbers  of  the 
nobility.  The  court  of  this  monarch  and 
his  successor,  Richard  II.,  were  graced 
by  Geoffry  Chaucer,  a  native  of  this 
place,  and  the  first  poet  of  the  age.  His 
house  v/as  situated  at  the  right  angle  of 
an  area  before  the  present  usual  entrance 
to  the  Park,  but  the  whole  was  pulled 
down  about  sixty  years  back,  excepting 
a  small  fragment,  and  a  portion  of  some 
outhouses,  now  forming  part  of  a  malt- 
house. 

Richard  II.  was  frequently  here  ;  and, 
in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  a.  d. 
1-389,  kept  his  Christmas  at  the  palace, 
when  a  tournament  was  held  in  the  Park, 
at  which  John  Hastings,  Earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  then  only  seventeen  years  of  age, 
was  unfortunately  slain  by  John  St. 
John,  the  lance  slipping,  pierced  his 
body,  and  causing  his  bowels  to  gush 
out. 

Most  of  the  succeeding  kings  of 


England  occasionally  visited  Woodstock; 
and  Henry  VI.  granted  a  charter  of  in¬ 
corporation,  in  1453,  although  it  had 
previously  been  a  borough  by  prescrip¬ 
tion.  Henry  VII.  added  considerably  to 
the  buildings  of  the  palace,  particularly 
the  front  and  principal  gate,  on  which 
was  his  name,  and  an  English  rhyme, 
importing  that  he  was  the  founder.  It 
was  in  this  gatehouse,  according  to  'War- 
ton,  that  princess,  afterwards  Queen 
Elizabeth,  was  imprisoned.  The  apart¬ 
ment  in  which  she  lodged  remained,  until 
taken  down  by  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  as  specified  in  a  former  num¬ 
ber  ;  its  original  arched  roof  was  formed 
of  Irish  oak,  curiously  carved,  and 
painted  blue,  with  gilded  ornaments. 

The  visits  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  are  amply  detailed  in  the 
“  progresses  ”  of  those  monarchs,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Nicholls.  In  the  civil  wars  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  palace  was 
defended  by  Captain  Samuel  Fawcet  with 
much  skill  and  courage,  who  intended  to 
have  buried  himself  beneath  its  ruins, 
had  it  not  been  surrendered  by  commis¬ 
sioners  from  the  king. 

In  1649,  after  the  decollation  of  King 
Charles  I.,  commissioners  were  sent 
hither  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the 
royal  property.  These  fanatics  profaned 
the  principal  apartments  in  the  most  im¬ 
proper  manner.  But  their  triumph  was 
soon  interrupted  by  a  combination  of 
strange  events,  which  filled  that  credulous 
age  with  wonder,  then  believed  to  be 
caused  by  the  Devil,  but  afterwards  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  contrived  by  the  ingenuity 
of  a  humorous  royalist,  who  had  procured 
the  situation  of  secretary  to  the  commis¬ 
sioners.  The  details,  by  the  pen  of  the 
resident  clergyman,  Mr.  Widdows,  may 
be  found  in  Plot's  Nat.  Hist.  c.  8. 
§  38-45. 

Cromwell  allotted  the  building  to  three 
persons  :  two  of  them,  about  1652,  pulled 
down  their  portions  for  the  sake  of  the 
stone  ;  but  the  third  suffered  his  to  re¬ 
main,  which  consisted  of  the  gatehouse 
abovementioned,  and  some  adjoining 
ruinous  buildings.  After  the  restoration  of 
King  Charles  II.  it  reverted  to  the  crown, 
and  was  inhabited  by  Lord  Lovelace  for 
several  years. 

The  manor  and  park  remained  in  the 
crown  till  the  4th  of  Queen  Anne,  when 
her  Majesty,  with  the  concurrence  of 
Parliament,  granted  all  the  interest  of  the 
crown,  in  the  honour  and  manor  of 
Woodstock  and  hundred  of  Wootton,  to 
John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  his 
heirs,  as  a  reward  for  his  eminent  military 
services  against  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
by  the  service  of  presenting,  on  the  2nd 
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of  August  in  every  year,  tor  ever,  to  her 
Majesty  and  her  successors,  at  Windsor, 
one  standard  or  colours,  with  three  fleur- 
de-lis  painted  thereon,  as  an  acquittance 
for  all  manner  of  rents,  suits,  and  services 
due  to  the  crown,  which  custom  is  still 
scrupulously  performed.  The  ruins  of 
the  old  palace  were  taken  down  by  Sarah, 
Dutchess  of  Marlborough,  at  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin. 
— Dunk  in's  MSS.  Collections  for  Ox¬ 
fordshire. 


TOURNAMENTS  IN  THE  REIGN 
OF  HENRY  VIII. 

In  splendour  and  importance,  the  tour¬ 
nament  and  the  joust  must  have  prece¬ 
dence,  in  enumerating  the  sports  of  this 
period.  To  these  exercises  Henry  gave 
unremitting  attention,  and  not  to  display 
proficiency  in  them  was  almost  to  lose 
his  favour  ;  yet  some  discretion  was  also 
required  to  rival,  but  not  to  excel  the 
king,  whose  ardent  temper  could  not 
brook  superiority  in  another ;  accord¬ 
ingly,  how  dexterous  soever  the  com¬ 
batants  might  be  in  feats  of  arms,  victory 
was  always  reserved  for  royalty.  Yet,  as 
the  king  sometimes  fought  disguised,  it 
is  but  fair  to  allow  that  he  was  no  mean 
adept  in  those  pursuits  for  which  his 
bodily  powers  and  continual  practice  had 
qualified  him.  Tournaments,  a  name 
which  formerly  applied  to  every  military 
combat,  consisted  of  three  separate  amuse¬ 
ments  :  tilting  at  the  quintain,  running 
at  the  ring,  and  jousting  or  fighting  in 
single  combat.  The  tournament,  as  a 
general  term,  was  applied  to  conflicts  in 
which  many  persons  were  engaged  at 
once,  divided  into  parties.  The  joust 
was  sometimes  practised  independent  of 
the  tournament ;  and  both  these  modes  of 
combat  were  carried  on  either  on  horse¬ 
back  or  on  foot,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  The  barriers,  another  species 
of  contest  in  which  Henry  was  skilled, 
was  a  battle  with  axes,  in  which  those 
engaged  were  prevented  from  coming  into 
close  contact  by  a  barrier,  breast  high, 
placed  between  them.  These  games  had 
long  been  the  recreation  of  the  noble  and 
valorous,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  ;  and  although  they  had 
been  repeatedly  prohibited  by  the  church, 
on  account  of  the  dangerous  accidents 
and  bitter  contentions  which  had  fre¬ 
quently  converted  the  scene  of  mirth  and 
enjoyment  into  a  tragedy,  long  remem¬ 
bered  by  the  sufferers,  they  continued  to 
be  idolized  by  those  who  from  their 
wealth  could  partake  of  them  in  a  style 
suitable  to  their  rank,  and  by  all  who  as¬ 
pired  to  the  distinction  of  superior  skill 


and  courage.  The  risk  of  fatal  conse¬ 
quences  attending  tournaments  was,  in 
the  time  of  Henry,  partly  diminished  ; 
formerly,  4  meaning  nothing  in  hate,  but 
all  in  honour,’  the  combatants,  neverthe¬ 
less,  fought  with  sharp  swords  and  lances, 
as  in  battle ;  and  although  the  number 
of  blows  was  regulated,  and  rules  laid 
down  to  prevent  bloodshed,  the  festivities 
were  often  disturbed  by  the  death  of  one 
or  more  of  the  parties  engaged.  In  pro¬ 
cess  of  time,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
introduce  arms  of  courtesy,  consisting  of 
lances  without  head's,  and  with  round 
braces  at  the  extremity  called  rockets  ; 
the  swords  were  blunted,  and  every  pre¬ 
caution  was  adopted  to  prevent  injurious 
consequences.  In  these  combats,  never¬ 
theless,  bruises  were  often  severe  and 
painful ;  and  the  heavy  armour,  which 
the  rules  of  the  game  required,  proved 
occasionally  detrimental  to  the  warrior. 
Henry  had  not  always  the  good  fortune 
to  escape  the  dangers  to  which  all  who 
engaged  in  these  sports  were  equally  ex¬ 
posed  ;  and  he  was  sometimes  alarmed 
for  the  result  of  the  extreme  ardour  in 
combat  which  impelled  his  young  cour¬ 
tiers  to  use  too  much  violence  in  this  mi¬ 
mic  war  ;  accordingly,  we  often  find  him 
hastily  closing  the  amusements  of  the  day, 
when  he  perceived  that  the  spirit  of  emu¬ 
lation  began  to  border  upon  rancour  and 
hatred.  The  weapons  which  the  king 
usually  employed  were  rather  different 
from  those  which  were  used  in  general,  as 
he  carried  a  battle-axe,  as  well  as  a  two- 
handed  sword  ;  but  doubtless  these  were 
blunted,  as  well  as  the  arms  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents.  In  the  splendid  tournament  which 
immediately  succeeded  the  coronation  of 
Henry,  it  was  probably  considered  in¬ 
decorous  that  he  should  take  an  active 
part  so  recently  after  the  death  of  his 
father.  He  was,  therefore,  at  this  time, 
merely  a  spectator,  while  the  scene  of 
amicable  rivalship  was  performed.  Among 
the  most  distinguished  knights,  Charles 
Brandon  was  pre-eminent,  not  only  for 
his  personal  beauty  and  the  elegance 
which  attended  every  movement  which 
the  various  evolutions  of  the  game  re¬ 
quired,  but  for  his  courage,  judgment, 
and  skill,  qualities  which  he  displayed 
afterwards  on  more  important  occasions. 
This  celebrated  man,  the  son  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Brandon,  who,  bearing  the  standard 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  was  slain  by  Rich¬ 
ard  the  Third  at  Bosworth-field,  had  been 
educated  in  habits  of  the  strictest  inti¬ 
macy  with  the  young  king  ;  and  always 
retained  his  affection  and  regard.  In  the 
constancy  of  that  regard  which  Henry 
professed  for  Brandon,  it  is  agreeable  to 
those  who  wish  to  view  human  nature  un- 
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der  its  most  favourable  aspect,  to  see  an 
exception  to  the  numerous  circumstances 
which  have  justly  affixed  the  reproach  of 
caprice  to  the  character  of  that  monarch. 
Brandon  was,  however,  as  cautious  and 
politic  in  the  court  as  he  was  enterprising 
and  courageous  in  the  field ;  and  while 
his  military  exploits  secured  his  reputa¬ 
tion  for  valour,  he  generally  yielded  the 
palm  of  victory  to  his  sovereign  in  the 
mimic  wars  of  the  tournament.  Three 
sons  of  the  Howard  family  were  also  dis¬ 
tinguished  upon  this  occasion.  The 
achievements  and  merits  of  Lord  Thomas 
Howard,  afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
will  be  unfolded  hereafter  :  at  this  period 
of  our  narrative,  he  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  promising  warriors,  and  as 
one  of  the  most  dissolute  men  at  the  court 
of  Henry.  Sir  Edward  and  Sir  Edmund 
Howard,  the  one  famed  for  naval  exploits, 
the  other  less  remarkable,  but  not  without 
celebrity  for  courage  ;  Sir  Thomas  Kne- 
vet,  master  of  the  horse  ;  and  Lord  Ne- 
vile,  brother  to  the  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
filled  up  the  lists  of  the  combat  on  one 
side,  and  took  the  field.  44  The  trum¬ 
pets  blew  to  the  field ;  the  fresh,  young 
gallants  and  noblemen  gorgeously  ap¬ 
parelled,  with  curious  devices  of  cuts 
and  of  embroideries,  as  well  in  their 
coats  as  in  trappers  for  their  horses  ;  some 
in  gold,  some  in  silver,  some  in  tinsels, 
and  divers  others  in  goldsmith’s  work, 
goodly  to  behold.”  Such  was  the  array 
in  which  the  young  knights  came  forth  to 
combat,  assuming  the  name  and  devices 
of  the  Knights  of  Pallas.  This  band  was 
opposed  by  another,  entitled  Diana’s 
Knights,  bearing  as  their  trophy  a  golden 
spear,  and  professing  to  be  the  champions 
of  the  fair  sex.  The  attire  of  both  parties 
was  equally  fanciful  and  suitable  to  the 
allegorical  character  of  the  whole  scene. 
The  knights  or  scholars  of  Pallas,  were 
clothed  in  garments  of  green  velvet,  carry¬ 
ing  a  crystal  shield,  on  which  was  por¬ 
trayed  the  goddess  Minerva,  and  had  the 
bases  and  bards  of  their  horses  em¬ 
broidered  with  roses  and  pomegranates  of 
gold  ;  those  of  Diana  were  decorated  with 
the  bramble  bush  displayed  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  prize  of  valour  was  the 
crystal  shield.  Between  the  lists,  the 
spectators  were  amused  with  a  pageant, 
representing  a  park  enclosed  with  pales, 
containing  fallow-deer,  and  attended  by 
foresters  and  huntsmen.  This  park  being 
moved  towards  the  place  where  the  queen 
sat,  the  gates  were  opened,  the  deer  were 
let  out,  pursued  by  greyhounds,  killed, 
and  presented  by  Diana’s  champions  to 
the  queen  and  ladies.  Thus  were  they 
included  in  the  amusement,  not  only  as 
observers,  but  as  participators  :  nor  were 


the  populace  without  their  snare  of  enjoy¬ 
ments  ;  streams  of  Rhenish  wine  and  of 
claret,  which  flowed  from  the  mouths  of 
animals  sculptured  in  stone  and  wood, 
were  appropriated  to  their  refreshment. 
Night  closed  on  the  joyous  scene;  but 
before  its  approach,  the  king,  perceiving 
that  the  ardour  of  the  combatants  bad 
become  intemperate  and  dangerous,  wisely 
limited  the  number  of  strokes,  closed  the 
tourney,  and  distributed  the  prizes. 

Thomson' s  Memoirs  of  Henry  VIII. 


ADVICE  TO  MARRIED  PEOPLE. 

In  the  first  place,  on  the  very  day  after 
your  marriage,  whenever  you  do  marry, 
take  one  precaution — be  cursed  with  no 
more  troubles  for  life  than  you  have  bar¬ 
gained  for.  Call  the  roll  of  all  your  wife’s 
even  speaking  acquaintance  ;  and  strike 
out  every  soul  that  you  have — or  fancy 
you  ought  to  have — or  fancy  you  ever 
shall  have — a  glimpse  of  dislike  to. 

Upon  this  point  be  merciless ;  your 
wife  won’t  hesitate. — a  hundred  to  one — 
between  a  husband  and  a  gossip  ;  and — 
if  she  does — don’t  you.  Be  particularly 
sharp  upon  the  list  ot  women  ;  of  course, 
men — you  would  frankly  kick  any  one 
■from  Pall-Mall  to  Pimlico,  who  presumed 
only  to  recollect  ever  having  seen  her. 

And  don’t  be  manoeuvred  out  of  what 
you  mean,  by  cards,  or  morning  calls,  or 
any  notion  of  what  people  call  44  good 
breeding.”  Do  you  be  content  to  show 
your  ill  breeding  by  shutting  the  door, 
and  the  visitors  can  show  theit  good 
breeding  by  not  coming  again. 

One  syllable  more  to  part — if  you  wish 
to  be  happy  yourself,  be  sure  that  you 
must  make  your  wife  so.  Never  dispute 
with  her  where  the  question  is  of  no  im¬ 
portance  ;  nor,  where  it  is  of  the  least 
consequence,  let  any  earthly  considera¬ 
tion  ever  once  induce  you  to  give  way. 
Be  at  home  as  much  as  you  can  ;  be  as 
strict  as  you  will,  but  never  speak  un¬ 
kindly  ;  and  never  have  a  friend  upon 
such  terms  in  your  house,  as  to  be  able 
to  enter  it  without  ceremony.  Above  all, 
remember  that  these  maxims  are  intrusted 
to  all  of  you,  as  to  persons  of  reason  and 
discretion.  A  naked  sword  only  cuts  the 
fingers  of  a  madman  ;  and  the  rudder 
with  which  the  pilot  saves  the  ship,  in 
the  hands  of  the  powder-monkey,  would 
only  probably  force  her  upon  the  rocks. 
Recollect,  that  your  inquest  as  to  matri¬ 
mony  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  nicety  ; 
because,  either  an  excess  of  vigilance,  or 
a  deficiency,  will  alike  compromise  its 
success.  If  you  don’t  question  far  enough, 
the  odds  are  ten  to  one  that  you  get  a 
wife  who  will  disappoint  you.  If  you 
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question  a  jot  too  (ar  you  will  never  get 
a  wife  at  all. — Black  wood's  Magazine. 


M I  LI  TAR  V  PO  LIT  E  N  ESS. 

Notwithstanding  the  fury  with 
which  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  was  con¬ 
tested,  the  action  was  commenced  with  a 
great  shew  of  civility.  Lord  Charles 
Hay,  a  Captain  of  the  English  Guards, 
advanced  before  the  ranks,  and  Count 
d’Auteroche,  a  Lieutenant  of  Grenadiers 
in  the  French  Guards,  stepped  forward 
to  meet  him.  u  Gentlemen  of  the  French 
Guards,”  said  the  English  Captain, 
“  Fire.”  u  No,  my  Lord,”  replied  the 
other,  “  we  never  fire  first.” 


LOVE  OF  MYSTERY. 

M.  deViry,  Minister  ot  Piedmont  in 
1780,  had  such  a  love  of  mystery,  that 
he  prohibited  his  servants  from  telling 
that  he  had  fallen  sick.  That  did  not 
prevent  him  from  dying,  and  the  King 
of  Sardinia  announced  his  death  by  this 
witty  remark  :  u  M.  de  Viry  is  dead  ; 
but  he  does  not  wish  it  to  be  known.” 
Rivarol  has  said  something  like  this.  He 
thus  describes  M.  de  Champ,  an  old  man 
full  of  little  secrets :  “  He  does  not  enter, 
but  glides  into  a  room,  passes  the  backs 
of  the  chairs,  and  goes  to  establish  him¬ 
self  in  a  corner;  and  if  one  asks  him  how 
he  does,  u  Hush,  I  beg  of  you,”  says 
he,  u  is  that  a  thing  to  talk  of  aloud  ?” 


A  HEARTY  COCK. 

A  CURIOUS  circumstance  is  related  of 
the  Colossus,  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
in  which  she  suffered  so  severely. — In  the 
heat  of  the  action,  one  of  the  hencoops 
being  shot  away  on  the  poop,  a  cock  flew 
on  the  shoulder  of  Captain  Morris,  then 
severely  wounded  ;  and,  as  if  his  pugna¬ 
cious  spirit  had  been  roused  by  the  furious 
conflict  he  witnessed,  flapped  his  wings, 
and  crowed  lustily  in  that  situation,  to 
the  no  small  encouragement  of  the  sea¬ 
men  ;  who,  determined  not  to  be  outdone 
by  the  gallant  little  biped,  swore  he  was 
true  game,  and  giving  him  three  cheers, 
continued  the  engagement  with  redoubled 
alacrity.  .  C.  E.  R. 


WOODSTOCK  PALACE.* 

(  For  the  Mirror.) 

This  eminent  palace  formerly  belonged 
to  the  monarchs  of  the  Norman  dynasty. 
In  this  palace  Henry  II.,  in  11(*4,  re¬ 
ceived  the  homage  of  Malcolm,  king  of 
Scotland,  and  Rice,  Prince  of  Wales.  In 

*  For  an  engraving  of  liiis  palace  See  M'nuoit, 
No.  CXCV. 


1275,  Edward  I.  held  a  parliament  at 
Woodstock  ;  and  there  was  born  his 
second  son,  Edmund,  as  was  also  the 
renowned  Black  Prince.  Woodstock  was 
inhabited  occasionally  by  Richard  II., 
and  there  Henry  III.  narrowly  escaped 
assassination  by  a  fanatic  priest ;  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  there  also  made  by  Morisco 
on  the  life  of  Henry  VIII.  But  "Wood- 
stock  is  most  worthy  of  note  for  having 
produced  Chaucer,  who  was  born  there 
about  1328.  The  house  in  which  be 
afterwards  resided  while  the  court  was  at 
the  palace,  stood  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  near  the  usual  entrance  into  Blen¬ 
heim  Park.  Some  relics  of  this  building 
are  still  pointed  out.  Woodstock  Palace 

has  fallen,  and  Blenheim  has  arisen _ 

succeeding  each  other  as  the  weaves  of  the 
sea — thus 

“  Palaces  ami  pyramids  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  foundations.” 

SHAKSeCAUK. 

P.  T.  W. 


THE  ETON  MONTEM  IN  1828. 

In  No.  CXCV.  of  the  Mirror  we  gave 
an  historical  notice  of  the  juvenile  satur¬ 
nalia — the  Eton  Montem,  with  an  en¬ 
graving  of  the  college  ;  and  we  at  the 
same  time  promised  an  account  of  the 
montem  of  the  present  year,  which  was 
celebrated  on  Tuesday  the  15th  inst.  not¬ 
withstanding  the  sage  admonitions  of 
some  fastidious  people  who  with  the  best 
intentions  possible,  are  at  deadly  war 
with  everything  in  the  shape  of  popular 
amusement.  There  is  an  old  and  a  very 
homely,  but  a  very  true  proverb,  which 
says  “  all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack 
a  dull  boy,”  and  we  remember  that  one 
of  our  first  copies,  when  we  had  just  es¬ 
caped  the  pot-hooks  of  caligraphy,  said, 
u  Recreation  after  business  is  allowable.” 
There  are,  however,  it  seems,  persons 
who  think  otherwise,  and  who  arc  very 
anxious  to  suppress  wakes,  fairs,  &c. 
indeed  every  assemblage  of  the  many, 
with  a  view  to  amusement. 

Lord  Byron  said  this  is  u  the  age  of 
cant;”  perhaps,  however,  no  age  has 
been  free  from  cant  of  some  sort  or  other, 
but  we  suspect  there  never  was  a  time  in 
which  morality,  and  religion,  or  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  them  predominated  more  than  at 
present,  if  we  except  that  age  when  ac¬ 
cording  to  drunken  Barnaby,  a  puritan 
was  found 

u  A  hanging  of  Ins  cat  on  Monday 
For  killing  of  a  iihouseon  Sunday.” 

It  is  true  that  outrages  are  sometimes 
committed  at  fairs,  more,  however,  owing 
to  the  negligence  of  the  police  than  any- 
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thing  else  ;  but  offences  are  too  frequent 
everywhere,  and  there  are  more  pockets 
picked  within  a  hundred  yards  east  and 
west  of  Temple  Bar  than  at  all  the  fairs 
and  wakes  in  the  united  kingdom.  In¬ 
deed  all  large  assemblies,  particularly  in 
populous  towns,  are  likely  to  be  marked 
by  some  offences — a  crowded  theatre — a 
large  rout,  or  even  the  king’s  opening  of 
parliament,  are  all  liable  to  such  draw¬ 
backs,  nay,  even  the  most  awful  of  all 
spectacles,  that  of  a  human  being  suffer¬ 
ing  an  ignominious  death  for  his  crimes 
does  not  deter  the  depraved  from  depre¬ 
dations  ;  but  shall  we  on  these  grounds 
prevent  the  theatre  from  being  attractive 
(little  occasion  to  do  that  at  present)  ; 
shall  we  restrain  the  nobility  from  giving 
parties — compel  his  majesty  to  open  and 
prorogue  parliament  by  commission,  and 
even  obstruct  the  cause  of  public  justice, 
because,  forsooth  such  things  are  liable  to 
abuses.  Pope  has  well  said  that  “  partial 
evil  is  universal  good and  we  are 
firmly  of  opinion  that  nothing  is  more 
injudicious  than  to  interfere  with  the  po¬ 
pular  amusements  of  a  people. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the  Eton 
Montem  is  not  an  amusement  of  the 
lower  classes,  which  we  admit ;  but  as 
some  significant  hints  have  been  given  of 
its  impropriety  we  may  expect  that  after 
the  extinction  of  other  sources  of  recrea¬ 
tion  this  may  also  be  determined  on. 
That  it  is  not  the  most  rational  freak  in 
the  world  we  will  admit,  but  that  it  is 
an  inoffensive  one,  the  history  of  Eton 
and  its  Montem  has  long  ago  proved  ; 
and  with  these  remarks  we  will  proceed 
to  give  an  account  of  the  festival  of  the 
present  year,  aye,  and  present  month  too. 

The  present  Montem,  in  point  of 
gaiety  and  variety  of  costume,  was  per 
haps  never  surpassed,  and  we  are  happy 
to  find  that  our  good  wishes  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  captain  have  been  realized,  as 
his  salt  produced  him  about  £1,250.  of 
which,  however,  we  believe  a  large  por¬ 
tion  goes  to  the  expenses  to  which  he  is 
subjected. 

The  day  had  scarcely  dawned  when  the 
road  from  the  metropolis  to  Eton  was 
crowded  with  carriages  teeming  with 
wealth  and  beauty,  and  yet  early  as  many 
of  them  were,  the  scouts  and  runners 
were  in  waiting  at  each  turnpike-gate, 
levying  contributions  on  the  visitors, 
under  the  protection  of  their  plea,  mos 
pro  leye ;  they  did  it,  however,  in  so 
polite  and  decorous  a  manner  that  no  per¬ 
son  of  any  sense  could  be  offended  at  it. 
The  king  was  prevented  from  attending, 
but  his  majesty  graciously  sent  his  dona¬ 
tion  of  a  hundred  guineas  by  that  illus¬ 


trious  Etonian,  Mr.Canning,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  owing  to  a  domestic  calamity  was 
prevented  from  attending  the  Montem. 
Among  the  persons  present  were  the  duke 
and  duchess  of  Northumberland,  the 
duke  of  Newcastle,  earls  Romney,  Ches¬ 
terfield,  and  Rathdown,  lords  Camden, 
and  Castlereagh,  viscount  Hereford,  the 
bishop  of  Chichester,  &c.  &c.  The  duke 
of  Northumberland  and  his  suite  gave 
£70. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  day  commenced 
with  a  public  breakfast  in  the  college  hall, 
which  was  enlivened  by  the  bands  of  the 
1st  Life  Guards  and  63rd  Infantry,  who 
alternately  succeeded  each  other  in  play¬ 
ing  a  number  of  marches  and  popular 
airs.  A  guard  of  honour  of  the  latter 
regiment  was  formed  in  the  quadrangle, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  repast,  the 
two  bands  were  stationed  in  front  of  the 
chapel,  and  continued  during  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  heighten  the  attractions  of  the 
spectacle.  During  the  forenoon,  the  two 
salt-bearers,  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  and 
Mr.  Chapman,  son  of  Sir  John  Chap¬ 
man,  attended  by  their  servitors,  took 
their  stations  on  Windsor -bridge.  The 
fancy  dresses  of  these  gentlemen  were  pe¬ 
culiarly  elegant  and  splendid. 

At  half-past  eleven  o’clock,  the  scho¬ 
lars,  amounting  to  upwards  of  five  hun¬ 
dred,  having  been  called  over  and  mar¬ 
shalled,  proceeded  round  the  quadrangle 
in  the  following  order,  the  bands  playing 
alternately  the  whole  of  the  time  : — 
Marshal  Evans 

in  the  dress  of  a  field-marshal,  with  baton. 

Six  young  gentlemen  attendants. 

Musicians. 

Captain  Pickering 
in  a  full-dress  uniform  of  the  Foot  Guards. 

Eight  attendants 

in  elegant  fancy  dresses,  richly  ornamented. 

Sergeant-Major  Wethared. 

Two  attendants. 

Eleven  sergeants  in  rich  military  habits, 
each  followed  by  attendants  in  fancy 
dresses. 

Colonel  Seale. 

Six  attendants,  elegantly  dressed. 

Polemen 

in  blue  coats  and  white  pantaloons. 

Thirty  corporals, 

two  and  two,  in  plain  red  coats,  with 
swords,  alternately  followed  by  four 
polemen. 

Fifty  corporals,  alternately  followed  by 
polemen. 

Musicians. 

Ensign  Vallancey, 

bearing  the  Montem  flag,  with  the  motto 
u  Pro  more  et  monte.” 

Six  attendants. 
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One  hundred  and  twenty  corporals, 
two  and  two,  alternately  followed  by 
poleuien. 

Lieutenant  Sampson,  and  tour  attendants. 

Old  Herbert  Stockhore,  of  whom  more 
anon,  was  early  in  motion ;  he  is  the 
Montem  Poet  Laureate,  and  though 

u  Bending  beneath  a  weight  of  time, 

And  crippled  as  his  Montem  Ode, 

'  e  found  this  humble  sou  of  rhyme, 

Busy  before  the  public  road. 

Nor  laurei’d  wreath  or  harp  bad  be. 

To  deck  Ins  brow  or  touch  the  note 
That  wakes  the  soul  to  sympathy ; 

His  face  was  piteous  as  his  coat.'’ 

Poor  Herbert’s  appearance  was  as  gro¬ 
tesque  as  usual,  he  was  seated  in  his 
triumphal  car  attended  by  his  helpmate, 
and  drawn  by  his  high-bred  Arabian 
pony  ;  thus  mounted,  he  chanted  his  own 
verses  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  god  of 
song,  or  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  at  the  Literary 
Fund  dinner,  levying  contributions  by 
the  sale  of  copies  of  his  Montem  Ode, 
in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  more 
modern  professors  ;  but  verse  melodious 
as  his  own  must  do  justice  to  this  harm¬ 
less  and  eccentric  creature. 

“  He  erst  who  sung  in  Montem’s  praise. 

And,  Thespis  like,  from  out  his  cart 
Recited  his  extempore  lays, 

On  Eton's  sons,  in  costume  smart. 

Who  told  of  captains  bold  and  grand. 
Lieutenants,  marshals,  seeking  salt ; 

Of  colonels,  majors,  cap  in  hand, 

Who  bade  e’en  majesty  to  halt ; 

Told  how  the  ensign  nobly  waved 
The  colours  on  the  famous  hill; 

And  names  from  dull  oblivion  saved, 

Who  ne’er  the  niche  of  fame  can  fill.” 

Last  Montem,  Herbert’s  ode  was  in 
praise  of 

- Marshal  Thackeray, 

Dress’d  out  in  crack  array  ; 

Ar’u't  he  a  whacker,  eh  ? 

But  this  year  he  had  to  tune  his  muse  to 
the  name  of  Pickering,  which  he  did  with 
equal  felicity,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  first 
six  lines  of  his  ode  for  the  Montem  of 
182G 

*  I,  Herbertus  Stockhore,  once  more, 

In  spite  of  age  and  pains  rheumatic, 

Hop  down  to  Montem  with  verses  attic, 

To  w ake  the  muse  as  I  have  done  before; 

For  why  should  I  lie  a  bed,  groaning  and  bick¬ 
ering, 

When  I  ought  to  be  up  to  sing  of  Captain  Pick¬ 
ering.” 

The  cavalcade  proceeded  through  the 
playing-fields,  through  Slough  to  Salt- 
lull  ;  the  scene  was  extremely  brilliant, 
for  independent  of  the  sparkling  of  the 
tmbioidered  dresses  of  the  Etonians,  the 


lustre  of  bright  eyes  and  beautiful  faces 
in  the  surrounding  carriages  aided  by  all 
the  advantages  of  grace  and  fashionable 
embellishment,  tended  to  heighten  the 
splendour  of  the  scene.  Then— but  Her¬ 
bert  Stockhore  must  describe  the  hero  and 
his  reception. 

“  Then,  as  the  crowd  comes  thicker  iu. 
Advances  Captain  Pickering; 

See  all  the  people  admire  him; — 

Eight  followers  esquire  him, 

In  gold  and  laces. 

And  a  new  pair  of  braces. ” 

The  other  gentlemen  completed  the 
procession  in  the  order  we  have  described. 
On  arriving  at  Salt  Hill,  che  ceremony  of 
waving  the  college  flag,  from  the  summit 
of  the  druidical  barrow  which  gives  name 
to  the  village,  took  place  ;  and  the  dex¬ 
terity  with  which  the  evolutions  of  this 
silken  trophy  were  performed  entitle  the 
ensign  of  the  day  to  considerable  praise  : 

*  That  handsome  leg,  that  well-turned  knee. 
Proclaim  the  Ensign  Vallancey  ! 

The  flag  its  folds  unfurling, 

Now  round  his  thumb  he’s  twirling  ; 

Oh!  Ensign  Vallancey , 

The  flourishing  youth. 

In  elegance  he 
Is  unrivalled,  in  truth. » 

The  cavalcade  then  proceeded  to  the 
Windmill-inn,  where  an  elegant  collation 
was  provided,  which  was  attended  by  the 
masters  and  dignitaries  of  the  college, 
and  several  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
The  company  then  adjourned  to  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  the  inn,  where  the  bands  were 
stationed.  The  scene  here  was  uncom¬ 
monly  striking.  The  immense  number 
of  ladies,  the  great  variety  of  fancy 
dresses,  embracing  every  kind  of  costume, 
and  combining,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
taste  with  splendour,  the  beauty  of  the 
surrounding  scenery,  and  the  extreme 
fineness  of  the  weather,  combined  to  render 
the  coup  d'  ceil  particularly  impressive. 
The  singular  contrast  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  various  collegers  was  highly 
amusing  ;  a  Chinese  and  a  Tunisian  were 
arm  in  arm,  while  a  Highland  chieftain, 
attired  in  his  mountain  garb,  was  engaged 
in  deep  conversation  witn  a  Grand  Vizier 
of  the  Turkish  empire.  Greeks,  Italians, 
Armenians,  Spaniards,  and  North  Ame¬ 
rican  Indians,  were  to  be  seen  escorting 
groups  of  female  friends  through  the 
mazes  of  the  flower  gardens,  while  the 
enlivening  strains  of  the  band  completed 
the  enjoyment  of  the  scene. 

Shortly  after  six  o’clock  the  procession 
returned  to  Eton  college,  where  a  sump¬ 
tuous  entertainment  was  provided  at  Mr. 
Botham’s,  covering  forty  tables,  including 
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one  for  Dr.  Keate,  the  masters,  and  twenty- 
six  distinguished  visitors.  After  par¬ 
taking  df  which  the  guests  adjourned  to 
the  playing-fields,  where  the  bands  re¬ 
commenced  playing,  and  continued  until 
night-fall.  The  influx  of  visitors  was  so 
great  that  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
college  were  blocked  up  for  some  hours. 

It  was  expected  that  Kis  majesty  would 
have  honoured  the  Montem  with  his  pre¬ 
sence  ;  but  in  that — and  that  alone — the 
numerous  visitors  experienced  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

In  the  evening  a  ball  was  given  at  the 
Town-hall.  Windsor,  which  was  nume¬ 
rously  attended.  Paine’s  quadrille  band 
were  engaged  for  the  occasion,  and  the 
dancing  was  kept  up  until  a  late  hour; 
and  thus  ended  the  Eton  Montem  for  the 
year  1 82G. 


HERBERT  STOCKHORE,  THE 
MONTEM  POET  LAUREATE. 

It  is  as  impossible  to  mention  Troy  and 
not  think  of  Homer,  as  to  name  the  Eton 
Montem  and  not  associate  with  it  Herbert 
Stockhore,  who  has  so  often,  with  u  verses 
attic,’*  as  he  calls  them,  sung  its  praise  ; 
we  shall  therefore,  we  doubt  not,  be  ren¬ 
dering  an  acceptable  service  to  our  read¬ 
ers,  by  giving  some  account  of  this  eccen¬ 
tric  creature,  which  we  quote  from  the 
second  Part  of  the  English  Spy ,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1824. 

Herbert  Stockhore,  who  for  many  years 
has  subsisted  entirely  upon  the  bounty  of 
the  Etonians,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Windsor  and  Eton,  was  originally  a 
bricklayer,  and  now  resides  in  a  little 
house  which  he  has  built  for  himself, 
and  called  Mount  Pleasant,  in  a  lane 
leading  from  Windsor  to  the  Meadows. 
He  has  a  wife  and  daughter,  honest,  in¬ 
dustrious  people,  who  reside  with  him, 
and  are  by  no  means  displeased  at  the 
visit  of  a  stranger  to  their  eccentric  rela¬ 
tive.  Some  idea  of  the  old  man’s  amusing 
qualifications  may  be  conceived  from  the 
following  description.  It  must  be  recol¬ 
lected  that  the  Etonians  encourage  these 
whims  in  the  poor  old  man,  and  never 
lose  an  opportunity  of  impressing  Stock¬ 
hore  with  a  belief  in  the  magnificent 
powers  of  his  genius.—  After  we  had  heard 
him  recite  several  of  his  unconnected  ex¬ 
tempore  rhapsodies,  we  were  to  be  in¬ 
dulged  with  the  Montem  ode;  this  the 
old  man  insisted  should  be  spoken  in  his 
gala  dress  ;  nor  could  all  the  entreaties  of 
his  wife  and  daughter,  joined  to  those  of 
myself  and  friend  (fearful  of  appearing 
obtrusive),  dissuade  old  Herbert  from  his 
design.  He  appeared  quite  frantic  with 
joy  when  the  dame  brought  forth  from  an 


upper  apartment  these’ insignia  of  his 
laureateship  ;  the  careful  manner  in  which 
they  were  folded  up  and  kept  clean,  gave 
us  to  understand  that  the  good  woman 
herself  set  some  store  by  them.  The 
wife  and  daughter  now  proceeded  to  robe 
the  laureate  bard  :  the  first  garment  which 
was  placed  over  his  shoulders,  and  came 
below  his  waist,  was  a  species  of  tunic 
made  out  of  patches  of  bed-furniture, 
trimmed  in  the  most  fantastic  manner 
with  fragments  of  worsted  fringe  of  all 
colours.  Over  this  he  wore  an  old  mili¬ 
tary  jacket,  of  a  very  ancient  date  in 
respect  to  costume,  and  trimmed  like  the 
robe,  with  fringe  of  every  variety.  A 
pair  of  loose  trousers,  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rials  as  the  tunic,  were  also  displayed  ; 
but  the  fashion  of  the  poet’s  head-dress 
exceeded  all  the  rest  for  whimsicality  : 
round  an  old  soldier’s  cap  a  sheet  of  paste¬ 
board  was  bent  to  a  spiral  form,  rising 
about  fourteen  inches,  and  covered  with 
some  pieces  of  chintz  bed-furniture,  of  a 
very  rich  pattern  ;  in  five  separate  circles, 
was  disposed  as  many  different  colours  of 
fringes  ;  some  worsted  twisted,  to  resem¬ 
ble  feathers,  was  suspended  from  the 
side  ;  and  the  whole  had  the  most  gro¬ 
tesque  appearance,  more  nearly  resem¬ 
bling  the  papal  crown  in  similitude  than 
any  thing  else  I  can  conceive.  The  poor 
old  fellow  seemed  elated  to  a  degree.  We 
had  sent  for  a  little  ale  for  him,  but  were 
informed  he  was  not  accustomed  to  drink 
much  of  any  strong  liquor.  After  a  glass, 
Herbert  recited,  with  great  gesture  and 
action,  but  in  a  very  imperfect  manner, 
the  Montem  ode  ;  and  then  for  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  seemed  quite  exhausted.  During 
this  exhibition  my  friend  Transit  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  sketching  his  portrait,  a  circum¬ 
stance  that  appeared  to  give  great  pleasure 
to  the  wife  and  daughter,  who  earnestly 
requested,  if  it  was  published,  to  be  fa¬ 
voured  with  a  copy.  We  had  now  be¬ 
come  quite  familiar  with  the  old  man, 
and  went  with  him  to  view  his  Montem 
car  and  Arabian  pony,  as  he  called  them, 
in  a  stable  adjoining  the  house.  On  our 
return,  my  friend  Transit  observed  that 
his  cart  required  painting,  and  should  be 
decorated  with  some  appropriate  emblem. 
Herbert  appeared  to  understand  the  idea, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  give  us  a 
history  of  his  heraldic  bearings,  or,  as 
he  said,  what  his  coat  of  arms  should  be, 
which,  he  assured  us,  the  gentlemen  of 
Eton  had  subscribed  for,  and  were  having 
prepared  at  the  Herald’s  College  in  Lon¬ 
don,  on  purpose  for  him  to  display  next 
Montem.  u  JUy  grandfather,”  saul 
Stockhore,  “  was  a  hatter,  therefore  I 
am  entitled  to  the  beaver  in  the  first 
quarter  of  my  shield.  My  grandfather 
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by  my  mother’s  side  was  a  farmer,  there¬ 
fore  I  should  have  the  wheatsheaf  on  the 
other  part.  My  own  father  was  a  pipe- 
maker,  and  that  gives  me  a  noble  orna¬ 
ment,  the  cross  pipes  and  glasses ,  the 
emblems  of  good  fellowship.  Now  my 
wife’s  father  was  a  tailor,  and  that  yields 
me  a  goose  :  these  are  the  bearings  of  the 
four  quarters  of  my  shield.  Now,  sir,  I 
am  a  poet — ay,  the  poet  laureate  of  the 
Mon  tern ;  and  that  gives  me  a  right  to  the 
winged  horse  for  my  crest.  There’s  a 
coat  of  arms  for  you,”  said  poor  Herbert; 
“  why,  it  would  beat  every  thing  but  the 
king’s  ;  ay,  and  his  too,  if  it  wasn’t  for 
the  lion  and  crown.”  The  attention  we 
paid  to  this  whim  pleased  the  poor  crea¬ 
ture  mightily  ;  he  was  aR  animation  and 
delight.  But  the  day  was  fast  declining  : 
so,  after  making  the  poor  people  a  trifling 
present  for  the  trouble  we  had  given  them, 
my  friend  Transit  and  myself  took  our 
farewell  of  poor  Herbert,  not,  I  confess, 
without  regret ;  for  I  think  the  reader 
will  perceive  by  this  brief  sketch  there  is 
great  character  and  amusement  in  his 
harmless  whims.  I  have  been  thus  par¬ 
ticular  in  my  description  of  him,  because 
he  is  always  at  Montem  time  an  object  of 
much  curiosity  ;  and  to  every  Etonian  of 
the  last  thirty  years,  his  peculiarities 
must  have  frequently  afforded  amuse¬ 
ment. 


WHITSUN  GAMES  AT  COTES- 
WOLD. 

On  the  Coteswolds,  in  Gloucestershire, 
some  half  century  ago,  was  a  customary 
annual  meeting  at  Whitsuntide,  vulgarly 
called  an  Ale,  or  Whitsun-ale.  Perhaps 
the  true  word  is  Yule,  for  in  the  time  of 
druidism,  the  feasts  of  Yule,  or  the 
Grove,  were  celebrated  in  the  months  of 
May  or  December.  These  sports  were 
resorted  to  by  great  numbers  of  young 
people  of  both  sexes,  and  were  conducted 
in  the  following  manner.  Two  persons 
were  chosen,  previous  to  the  meeting,  to 
be  lord  and  lady  of  the  yule,  who  (tressed 
as  suitably  as  they  could  to  the  charac¬ 
ters  they  assumed.  A  large  empty  barn, 
or  some  such  building,  was  provided  for 
the  lord’s  hall,  and  fitted  up  with  seats  to 
accommodate  the  company.  Here  they 
assembled  to  dance  and  to  regale  in  the 
best  manner  their  circumstances  and  the 
place  afforded,  and  each  young  fellow 
treated  his  girl  with  a  riband,  or  favour. 
The  loid  and  lady  honoured  the  hall  with 
their  presence,  attended  by  the  steward, 
sword-bearer,  purse-bearer,  and  mace- 
bearer,  with  their  several  badges  or  en¬ 
signs  of  office.  They  had  likewise  a  page, 
or  train-bearer,  and  a  jester,  dressed  in  a 


party-coloured  jacket,  whose  ribaldry  and 
gesticulation  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
entertainment  of  some  part  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  lord’s  music,  consisting  ge¬ 
nerally  of  a  pipe  and  tabor,  was  employed 
to  conduct  the  dance. 

All  these  figures,  handsomely  repre¬ 
sented  in  basso-relievo,  stand  in  the  north 
wall  of  ttie  nave  of  Cirencester  church, 
which  vouches  sufficiently  for  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  the  custom.  Some  people  think 
it  a  commemoration  of  the  ancient  Drink- 
lean,  a  day  of  festivity  formerly  observed 
by  the  tenants  and  vassals  of  the  lord  of 
the  fee,  within  his  manor,  the  memory  of 
which,  on  account  of  the  jollity  of  those 
meetings,  the  people  have  thus  preserved 
ever  since.  It  may,  notwithstanding, 
have  its  rise  in  druidism,  as  on  these  oc¬ 
casions  they  always  erect  a  may-pole, 
which  is  an  eminent  sign  of  it. 

The  mace  was  made  of  silk,  finely 
plaited  with  ribands  on  the  top,  and 
filled  with  spices  and  perfume,  for  such  of 
the  company  to  smell  to  as  desired  it. 
This  afforded  some  light  towards  disco¬ 
vering  the  original  use,  and  accounts  for 
the  name  of  the  mace,  now  carried  in  os¬ 
tentation  before  the  steward  of  the  court, 
on  court-days,  and  before  the  chief  ma¬ 
gistrate  in  corporations  ;  as  the  presenting 
of  spices  by  great  men  at  their  entertain¬ 
ments  was  a  very  ancient  practice. 

Mr.  Robert  Dover,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  King  James  I.,  instituted  certain 
diversions  on  the  Cotes  wold,  called  after 
his  name,  which  were  annually  exhibited 
about  Willersey  and  Campden,  and  were 
not  long  ago,  arid  perhaps  are  now,  to  be 
seen  on  Thursday  in  Whitsun-wetk, 
at  a  place  about  half  a  mile  from  Camp¬ 
den,  called  Dover  s-hill. 

The  Coteswold  games,  and  their  patron, 
are  celebrated  in  a  small  collection  of 
poems,  entitled  Annalia  Dubrensia ,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Michael  Drayton,  Ben  Jonson,  and 
about  thirty  other  eminent  persons  of 
their  time,  mostly  addressed  to  the  patron 
of  the  games,  by  means  of  which,  if  you 
believe  the  poet, 

a  Coteswold,  that  barren  was,  and  rough  before. 
Is  Tempe  now  become,  Coteswold  no  more. 

Pan  may  go  pipe  in  barren  Malvern  chase, 
The  fawns  and  satyrs  seek  some  other  place  ; 
Coteswold  is  now  th’  epitome  of  mirth. 

And  joy,  presaged  erst,  is  come  to  birth. 

Olympus’  mount,  that  e’en  to  this  day  fills 
The  world  with  fame,  shall  to  thy  Coteswold 
hills 

Give  place  and  honour.  Hercules  was  first 
Who  those  brave  games  begun ;  thou,  better 
nurst, 

Dost  in  our  anniverse  most  nobly  strive 
To  do  in  one  year  what  he  did  in  five.* 

The  meetings  were  very  numerous. 
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as  may  be  collected  from  the  following 
lines  : 

*■  _ _ On  Ooteswold’s  hills  there  meets 

A  greater  troop  of  gallants  than  Rome’s  streets 
E’er  saw  in  Pompey’s  triumphs ;  beauties  too, 
More  than  Diana’s  beavie  of  nymphes  could 

shew 

On  their  great  hunting  days - - - 

there  in  the  morn. 

When  bright  Aurora  peeps,  a  bugle  horn 
The  summons  gives,  streiglit  thousands  fill  the 
plains 

On  stately  coursers." 

DESIDERATA. 

(For  the  Mirror .) 

Wanted  immediately,  a  return  ot  the 
olden  times,  namely,  bread  at  sixpence  a 
loaf,  meat  three-pence  per  lb.,  beer  three 
pence  per  pot,  &c.  it  being  now  found 
rather  inconvenient  for  a  man,  his  wife, 
and  six  children  to  live  upon  eight  shil¬ 
lings  per  week — perhaps  upon  nothing. 

2.  Item.  Wanted  a  new  machine  to 
abridge  the  necessities  of  existence  and 
thereby  to  counteract  the  effects  of  so 
many  which  have  long  impeded  the  means 
of  subsistence ,  by  abridging  labour. 

3.  Wanted  a  new  impression  of  the 
London  Gazette  without  a  single  bank¬ 
rupt.  (N.  B.  Not  over  exact  upon  trifles 
— should  it  contain  only  a  score ,  it  will 
supersede  the  old  edition.) 

4. ‘  Item.  Wanted  a  clever  scheme  for 
diddling  the  flats  and  “  raising  the  wind” 
— old  plans  become  quite  stale — specula¬ 
tions  and  companies  so  lately  all  the  go, 
at  present  no  go  at  all. 

5.  Item.  Wanted  an  entire  abolition  of 
the  effluvium  and  danger  from  adopting 
gas,  to  the  great  discomfort  and  loss  of 
several  chop-fallen  tallow  chandlers  and 
oilmen.  (Query,  and  detriment  of  our 
whale  fisheries  ?) 

N.  B.  This  excellent  invention,  be¬ 
sides  the  evident  benefits  it  affords  to  our 
health  from  its  odoriferous  sweets  and  the 
beautiful  decoration  it  gives  to  our  ceil¬ 
ings,  &c.  has  moreover  in  several  cases 
been  found  an  admirable  plan  for  igniting 
houses.  This  gratuitous  hint  will  per¬ 
haps  be  acceptable  to  the  conductors  of 
insurance  offices — 44  doubly  hazardous.” 

6.  Item.  Wanted  less  rage  for  capri¬ 
cious  innovation — to  wit,  among  sundry 
other  evils,  that  for  Macadamizing  our 
streets,  by  which,  during  wet  weather 
we  are  in  a  continual  slough  ;  and  in  dry 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  our  eyes 
most  delightfully  tickled  up  with  treble 
refined  granite. 

Finally.  Wanted  a  very  large  supply 
of  integrity  for  the  knowing  ones,  much 


less  hypocrisy  in  the  saints,  an  increase 
of  genuine  modesty  among  many  of  the 
fair,  more  candour  in  our  general  deal¬ 
ings,  more  encouragement  to  real  merit, 
less  success  to  knavery,  content  and 
plenty  for  the  industrious  artisan,  aud 
prosperity  to  the  nation  in  general. 

Jacobus. 


AGRICULTURE. 

During  the  first  age  of  the  world  agri¬ 
culture  was  undoubtedly  practised.  The 
gradual  increase  of  mankind  multiplied 
the  number  of  wants,  and  invention  im¬ 
proved  spontaneous  productions. 

In  this  country  compared  with  Italy 
and  many  others,  the  spontaneous  pro¬ 
ductions  are  few,  and  industry  is  needful 
to  supply  common  vegetables.  In  a  state 
of  nature  our  apples  are  crabs  and  our 
plumbs  sloes,  but  industry  and  art  have 
changed  the  natural  scene,  and  brought 
the  kingdom  to  splendour  and  to  plenty. 

The  dawn  of  religious  freedom  was  the 
dawn  of  agricultural  glory.  When  the 
yoke  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  was  broken 
by  the  hand  of  Henry  the  eighth,  and  the 
monasteries  were  levelled  to  the  ground, 
then  all  ranks  from  the  peer  to  the  pea¬ 
sant  began  to  appreciate  the  happy  effects 
of  cultivating  their  native  soil.  The  im¬ 
portance  that  the  legislature  placed  upon 
agriculture  is  evident  from  several  acts  of 
parliament  then  passed  for  improving  the 
breed  of  cattle,  enclosing  waste  lands, 
and  making  other  improvements. 

The  enclosing  and  cultivating  of  waste 
lands  continued  with  considerable  vigour 
until  it  was  checked  in  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  sixth,  when  a  number  of  riotous 
persons  assembled  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  destroyed  the  fences, 
and  again  made  the  fertile  field  a  wilder¬ 
ness.  This  circumstance  and  the  tur¬ 
bulent  state  of  the  nation  under  the 
reign  of  the  popish  Mary,  greatly  injured 
the  cause  of  agriculture.  In  the  end  of 
queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  Gerrard,  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  botanist  was  the  first  who  taught 
the  culture  of  the  generally  useful  article 
of  potatoes. 

In  the  days  of  James  the  first  and 
Charles  the  first,  scarcely  any  facts  re¬ 
specting  agriculture  were  committed  to 
paper ;  but  after  the  glorious  revolution, 
and  particularly  under  the  reign  of  our 
late  beloved  sovereign,  George  the  Third, 
agriculture  has  been  rapidly  and  wonder¬ 
fully  improved,  so  that  in  the  strong 
language  of  the  Hebrew  king,  44  there  is 
a  handful  of  coin  upon  the  tops  of  the 
mountains.”  A  handful  of  corn  upon 
every  stalk.  In  this  department  the  su¬ 
perior  advantages  of  associations  have 
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been  clearly  demonstrated.  Societies  for 
agricultural  improvements  have  been 
formed  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  and 
the  united  exertions  of  men  of  industry 
and  genius  have  shown  the  nations  what 
the  many  can  effect  beyond  the  power  of 
the  few. 


ACROSTIC. 

0\n  nuelit  excel  those  wild  romantic  notes 
Mix  'd  in  thy  brain— those  flowers  of  fancy  spring 
Various,  yet  sweet,  as  sounds  from  seraphs* 
throats, 

Wafted  through  heav’n  on  zephyrs'  lightest 
wing. 

England,  enraptur’d,  hears  thy  magic  strains 
Breathe  music's  essence  (pure  descriptive 
flame) ; 

England  rewards  tliy  genius  for  its  pains, 
Resounding  (as  she  does)  thy  deathless  fame. 

T.  W. 


arije  Selector; 

OK, 

CHOICE  EXTRACTS  FROM 
NEW  WORKS . 


WARNING  TO  BAD  POETS.* 

( From  the  Hindu.) 

Hilali  one  day  presented  himself  at  the 
palace  of  the  Governor  of  Ispahan,  a 
great  admirer  of  poetry.  On  being  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  chamberlain,  the  prince 
immediately  commanded  that  he  should 
be  admitted,  received  him  with  demon¬ 
strations  of  vast  respect  and  veneration, 
and  insisted  upon  his  being  placed  near 
him.  Hilali,  delighted  at  his  reception, 
expatiated  in  praise  of  the  prince’s  great 
and  good  qualities ;  even  the  approach  of 
night  could  not  stop  the  career  of  his 
flattery.  The  Vizier,  however,  malici¬ 
ously  brought  forward  the  topic  of  poetry, 
with  a  view  of  discovering  the  poet’s  ta¬ 
lents.  Hilali  did  not  require  solicitation  ; 
he  poured  forth  verses,  hut  unluckily  was 
guilty,  of  sundry  gross  violations  of  the 
laws  of  metre.  The  prince,  whose  taste 
was  delicate,  was  disgusted,  and  his  an¬ 
ger  increasing  at  every  new  blunder, — 
44  Let  some  one,”  cried  he,  44  bring  me  a 
cudgel  ?”  and  grasping  with  a  vigorous 
hand  the  fatal  instrument,  he  applied  it 
with  such  force  to  the  shoulders  of  Hilali, 
that  the  poor  poet  fell  senseless.  Being 
supposed  dead,  he  was  conveyed  to  his 
abode,  in  great  haste  ;  and  soon  the 
whole  bazar  rang  with  nothing  but  this 
accident.  The  poet’s  heirs  were  all  in 
motion  ;  but  Hilali,  recovering  from  his 
swoon,  with  a  feeble  voice  articulated 

♦  Couseils  atix  mauvms  Pontes,  Pofeme  de 
Talvi,  traduit  de  PHindostani. 


these  words  : — 44  Bo  careful  not  to  imagine 
that  the  Governor  is  an  enemy  to  poetry  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  loves  the  art,  and  is 
skilled  in  it ;  but  he  is  very  difficult  on 
this  point,  and  most  modern  verses  are 
detestable  to  him.  Probably  he  found 
some  defects  in  mine,  which  was  the 
cause  of  his  rage :  for,  he  is  generally 
good  and  generous,  and  has  often  be¬ 
stowed  marks  of  his  favour  upon  such  of 
my  colleagues  as  have  been  admitted  into 
his  presence.  If  he  has  ill-used  me  to¬ 
night,  this  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
calumniate  him.  I  feel  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  I  should  study  more  deeply  the 
rules  of  the  art  to  which  I  have  devoted 
myself.  I  will,  therefore,  seek  an  able 
poet,  fix  myself  near  him,  and  attend 
assiduously  to  his  advice  ;  perhaps  I 
shall  thereby  acquire  that  knowledge  in 
which  I  am  now  deficient,  and  reach  a 
certain  degree  of  perfection  in  the  science 
of  verse.”  So  saying,  he  arose,  and 
went  immediately  in  search  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  poet  Jami.  He  passed  some  time 
with  this  distinguished  poet,  exercising 
his  natural  talents  under  his  observation. 
When  Hilali  had  acquired  such  instruc¬ 
tion  as  Jami  deemed  sufficient,  he  quitted 
his  tutor,  and  presented  himself  again  at 
the  prince’s  gate.  The  chamberlain, 
astonished  at  the  return  of  a  person  who 
had  been  so  mercilessly  cudgelled,  adver¬ 
tised  his  master  of  this  visit.  44  Well,” 
replied  the  prince,  44  it  is  perfectly  right ; 
let  no  one  oppose  his  access  to  me  ;  I 
hope  to-day  he  will  retire  content.” 
When,  however,  Hilali  entered  the  pre¬ 
sence,  he  dared  not  advance,  .nor  raise 
his  humbled  head.  He  remained  some¬ 
time  in  the  same  attitude,  exposed  to 
the  burning  rays  of  the  sun.  At  length 
the  Governor  made  a  sign  for  him  to  ap¬ 
proach  ;  and  he  did  not  dismiss  him 
without  a  munificent  present.  One  of 
the  prince’s  court,  who  witnessed  both  re¬ 
ceptions,  remarked  upon  their  dissimi¬ 
larity.  44  Sire,”  said  he,  44  at  the  former 
interview,  after  receiving  the  poet  in  a 
most  gracious  manner,  you  nevertheless 
applied  a  cudgel  to  his  shoulders  :  at  the 
present,  on  the  contrary,  you  make  him 
a  handsome  present,  and  send  him  away 
without  ceremony.  I  should  be  glad  to 
learn  the  motive  of  conduct  so  contradic¬ 
tory.”  The  judicious  governor  replied  : 
44  The  contempt  of  poetic  rules,  estab¬ 
lished  by  our  ancestors,  has  at  present 
risen  to  an  inconceivable  height;  nay,  if 
ignorance  had  the  power,  it  would  anni¬ 
hilate  them  altogether.  Thus  the  lesson 
I  gave  to  Hilali,  when  he  first  presented 
himself,  was  necessary  ;  the  report  of  the 
adventure  will  spread  abroad,  and  those 
who  fancy  themselves  possessed  of  talents 
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will  no  longer  confide  implicitly  in  their 
own  opinion,  but  will  obtain  instruction 
from  skilful  masters.  But  for  this,  every 
fool  would  have  boldly  vented  his  imper¬ 
tinences  here ;  till,  by  degrees,  poetry 
would  become  infamous,  and  the  name  of 
a  poet  an  opprobrium.  When  I  cud¬ 
gelled  Hilali,  he  did  not  possess  the  skill 
imparted  by  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
versification.  He  is  now  no  longer  the 
same  person,  and  I  have  found  him  wor¬ 
thy  of  my  favours.'’ 

Asiatic  Journal. 


pti'strllames. 


THE  DOG  TAX. 

[When  the  dog  tax  was  first  proposed,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  jeu  d'esp rit  appeared  in  the  St.  James's 
Ch  ron  icle. — El) .  ] 

To  the  Right  Honourable 
THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

At  Westminster  Sitting, 

The  humble  Petition  of  all  the  Dogs  at\d  Puppies 
of  Great-Britain, 

“  - -  Hounds,  and  greyhounds,  mongrels, 

spaniels,  curs. 

Shocks,  w  ater-rugs,  and  demi-wolves — 

-  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle, 

The  house-keeper,  the  hunter;  everyone— 

— 7 —  the  little  dogs  and  all. 

Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweetheart." 

Shakspeake. 

Humbly  sheiveth, 

That  your  Petitioners  do  to  our  Lord  the  Kiug 
true  allegiance  bear. 

And  to  all  his  people,  wheresoever  they  be,  far 
and  near ; 

And  both  by  land  and  by  water,  as  well  by  day 
as  by  night, 

Endeavour  all  their  friends  to  protect,  and  their 
enemies  all  to  bite 

That  your  Petitioners  serve  in  their  several 
capacities  as  well  for  profit  as  p.easute  ; 

And  that  they  are  at  present  loved  and  cherished 
as  a  valuable  treasure, 

Not  only  by  farmers  and  sportsmen,  but  by 
lauies  and  beaux; 

And  that  it  would  at  least  take  a  volume  their 
several  merits  to  disclose  ; 

That  they  have,  with  the  utmost  sorrow  and 
grief  of  heart,  lately  heard 

Of  some  Petitions  which  have  to  your  Honourable 
House  been  preferr’d. 

That  a  tax  should  be  imposed  on  the  whole  canine 
race. 

In  consequence  of  which  they  fear  that  they 
shall  be  hunted  from  place  to  place  ; 

And  that  when  all  their  carcasses  shall  be  laid  on 
or  under  the  ground, 

Robberies,  House-breakings,  and  murders,  will 
most  plentifully  abound ; 

That  much  grief  and  perplexity  will  also  be 
caused  to  those  British  fair. 

To  whom  their  lap-dogs  and  their  purses  are 
equally  dear. 


Your  Petitioners  therefore  humbly  hope  that 
their  case  will  be  regarded, 

And  that  for  their  faithful  services  they  shall  not 
be  punished  hut  rewarded ; 

And  then  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times, 
but  more  especially  in  the  dark, 

Yrour  Petitioners,  as  iu  duty  bound,  will  eve.* 
BARK. 

Signed  (by  Order) 

Towzer,  A  Secretaries 
Pompey,  >  and 
Fidelle,  t  Delegates. 

Isle  of  Dogs, 

April  16,  1791. 


SONG.  TO  - ■. 

I  would  not  listen,  for  the  sound 
Is  far  too  sweet,  too  dear  ; 

And  parted  sprites  seem  hovering  round, 

The  fairy  song  to  hear. 

And  thoughts  are  mingling  with  the  tone 
Of  blissful  moments  past ; 

My  heart  shrinks  back  all  chill  and  lone. 

To  feel  they  could  not  last.  L.  F, 


THE  JEWS. 

A  journal  from  Berlin  has  observed 
that  the  whole  Jewish  population,  which, 
in  the  times  of  kings  David  and  Solomon, 
amounted  to  four  millions,  does  not  at 
present  consist  of  more  than  three  mil¬ 
lions  two  hundred  thousand  individuals, 
who  are  scattered  about  as  follows  : — 

In  Bavaria,  53,402  ;  in  Saxony,  1,300; 
in  Hanover,  6,100 ;  in  Wurtemburg, 
9,068  ;  in  Baden,  16,930  ;  in  the  Princi¬ 
pality  of  Hesse,  5,170 ;  in  Ducal  Hesse, 
14,982;  in  the  remainder  of  the  cofederation 
18,248 ;  in  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  5,200 ; 
in  Lubeck,  400 ;  in  Hamburgh,  8,000  ; 
in  Austria,  453,545  ;  in  Prussia,  134,980; 
in  Russia,  426,908  ;  in  Poland,  232,000  ; 
in  Great  Britain,  12,000 ;  in  France, 
60,000 ;  in  Holland,  80,000  ;  of  which 
20,100  are  at  Amsterdam  ;  in  Sweden, 
450 ;  in  Denmark,  6,000  ;  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  1,970;  in  Italy,  36,900;  in  the 
Ionian  Islands,  7,000  ;  in  Cracow,  7,800? 
in  Turkey  in  Europe,  231,000  ;  in  Asia, 
438,000 ;  of  which  300,000  are  in  Tur¬ 
key  in  Asia ;  in  Africa,  504,000,  of 
which  300,000  are  at  Morocco  and  Fez  ; 
in  America,  5,700  ;  in  the  Australasia,  50. 

The  Jews  are  not  tolerated  in  Spain  or 
Portugal ;  and  are  not  to  be  met  with  at 
all  in  Norway.  In  the  Austrian  States 
they  enjoy  very  few  privileges  ;  in  Eng¬ 
land  their  situation  is  by  no  means  satis¬ 
factory.  The  laws  respecting  them  in 
Russia  are  very  rigorous.  In  the  Confe¬ 
derated  States,  France,  Holland,  and 
Prussia,  they  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  citi¬ 
zens,  but  fill  no  public  employments. 
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THE  KING. 

The  title  of  king ,  given  to  the  sovereign 
of  these  realms,  is  expressive  of  his 
being  the  chief  or  head  of  the  state.  The 
Hebrew  word  Rosch  is  considered  as  the 
root  of  all  the  present  titles,  denoting 
kingly  oi  sovereign  power  ;  namely,  the 
Punic  Rcsch ,  the  Scythian  Reir ,  the 
Latin  iter,  the  Spanish  Rey ,  and  French 
Rot .  The  present  English  appellative, 
king,  is,  however,  generally  derived 
from  the  English  Gyning,  cunning  or 
wise  ;  and  it  is  past  dispute  that  all  the 
German  nations  styled  their  ancient  mo- 
narchs,  according  to  their  different  dia¬ 
lects,  Konig ,  Kuning ,  Kerning ,  king. — 
When  the  Romans  held  their  dominion 
over  this  country,  London  was  governed 
by  a  prefect ;  but  during  the  time  of  the 
Saxons,  this  city,  like  other  maritime 
towns,  was  under  the  guardianship  of  a 
Portre ve,  Portoreve,  or  Portgrave,  sy¬ 
nonymous  terms,  each  expressive  of  his 
being  the  Geref ,  or  governor  of  a  port 
or  town,  adjoining  to,  or  having  a, direct 
communication  with  the  sea ;  as  Shire 
Reve,  whence  our  word  sheriff,  was  the 
Geref  or  governor  of  a  Shire  or  county. 


THE  APOTHECARY’S  BOY 

The  first  thing  to  be  observed  about  an 
apothecary’s  boy  is  his  peculiar  look. 
There  is  a  gravity  in  his  manner  far  be¬ 
yond  his  years ;  he  seems  perpetually 
impressed  with  the  consciousness  of  his 
high  destiny.  Regard  him  well  —  you 
are  looking  at  no  ordinary  being.  The 
character  of  an  apothecary’s  boy  is  so 
legibly  imprinted  on  his  front,  that  all 
his  efforts  to  conceal  it  are  fruitless. 

baits  are  in  all  bis  steps,  manna  in  his  eye, 

In  every  gesture  colocynth  and  rhubarb. 

Some  of  this  tribe  affect  to  be  dandies 
and  men  of  the  town  ;  but  it  won’t  do. 
In  spite  of  the  gilt  spurs  and  ominous 
bunches  of  seals,  we  can  find  out  that 
“  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters.”  You  see 
him  in  the  streets  with  his  pockets  stuffed 
out  with  packets  redolent  of  nausea.  His 
skin  bids  defiance  to  cosmetic  powers, 
and  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  cannot 
sweeten  him.  In  short,  he  is  a  “  repre¬ 
sentative  of  all  the  natural  shocks  that 
flesh  is  heir  to.” 


TRAFFIC  IN  CHILDREN 

The  late  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia, 
a  few  vreeks  before  his  death,  sanctioned  a 
beneficent  decision  of  the  Council  of  the 
Empire  ;  and  on  the  20th  October  signed, 
at  Taganrok,  a  Doklad  of  the  Council, 
abolishing  for  ever,  and  prohibiting  un¬ 


der  severe  penalties,  the  trade  with  chil¬ 
dren,  which  was  carried  on  with  circum¬ 
stances  of  great  cruelty,  by  the  Kirghis 
and  Kalmuck  tribes  on  the  whole  line  of 
Siberia  and  Orenburg.  The  manner  of 
this  trade  was  as  follows  : — The  Kirghis 
and  Kalmucks,  in  their  predatory  excur¬ 
sions  carry  off  not  only  cattle  but  chil¬ 
dren.  They  bring  the  latter  to  the  mar¬ 
ket,  where  a  real  wholesale  trade  is  car¬ 
ried  on  with  them.  The  citizens  who 
carried  on  this  infamous  traffic,  either 
purchased  them  with  money,  or  gave 
goods  in  exchange.  The  ordinary  price 
of  a  stolen  Kirghis’  child  was  from  10  to 
25  roubles,  not  more.  The  facility  with 
which  these  stolen  children  were  disposed 
of,  encouraged  the  Kirghis  and  Kalmucks 
in  this  species  of  robbery,  which  they  ge¬ 
nerally  practised  in  the  spring.  The  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  the  trade  kept  the  chil¬ 
dren  they  had  purchased  in  the  hardest 
slavery,  accompanied  with  all  kinds  of 
privation,  till  the  following  December  or 
January,  when  they  took  them  in  wag¬ 
gons,  in  great  numbers,  to  the  annual 
fair  at  Irbit,  where  citizens  or  merchants 
purchased  them  with  money  or  goods,  or 
sometimes  received  them  as  presents.  The 
Kirghis  and  Kalmucks,  when,  in  times  of 
scarcity,  their  stores  of  provisions  are  ex¬ 
hausted,  often  send  their  own  children  for 
sale  to  the  markets.  These  unhappy  vic¬ 
tims  are  also  considered  in  the  most  hu¬ 
mane  manner  in  the  above-mentioned  de¬ 
cree  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  of  Oc¬ 
tober  20,  1825.  The  central  authorities 
of  Siberia  and  Orenburg  are  enjoined  to 
fix  the  expenses  of  maintaining  them,  to 
place  them  with  humane  villagers,  who 
are  to  be  indemnified  for  their  trouble  in 
bringing  them  up,  by  the  labour  of  these 
children  when  they  are  older.  After  a 
certain  number  of  years,  the  latter  become 
wholly  free. 


©atfjmv. 

“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.” — Wolton. 

THE  PASSOVER. 

The  Jewish  festival  of  the  Passover 
usually  occurs  within  a  few  days  of  our 
Easter,  the  periods  of  the  return  of  both 
being  regulated  by  the  same  natural 
events.  An  exception  to  this  rule,  how¬ 
ever,  occurs  every  fourth  year,  at  which 
time,  in  order  to  accommodate  their  ca¬ 
lendar  to  the  actual  period  in  which  the 
sun  performs  its  annual  revolution,  the 
Jews  introduce  an  intercalary  month, 
called  the  Vi  Adaz ,  or  Adar  Sogi ;  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  delay  the  feast  of  the 
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Passcver  one  month.  The  present  being 
the  year  in  which  this  rectification  of 
their  calendar  takes  place,  the  Passover 
did  not  commence  till  the  22nd  of  last 
month,  April. 


EPITAPHS. 

Sir, — If  epitaphs  are  in  request,  per¬ 
haps  the  following  may  not  be  thought 
unworthy  of  insertion,  their  correctness 
may  be  depended  on,  as  I  copied  them 
from  the  tombs  myself,  a  shoit  time 
since  : — 

In  Edmonton  Church-yard ,  on  Mrs. 
Catherine  Tuck ,  the  wife  of  a  Butcher , 
who  left  nine  children. 

Weep  not  forme,  my  husband  dear, 
Keep  it  in  mind  that  I  lie  here. 

And  have  compassion  on  the  nine 
Motherless  children  I  left  behind. 


On  Mrs.  Rebecca  Creamer ,  mother  of 
ten  children. 

Farewell,  my  husband,  and  children 
dear, 

I  am  not  dead  but  sleeping  here, 

In  hope  to  wear  the  crown  of  Heaven, 
And  there  to  meet  my  dear  eleven. 


On  an  Assistant  Musician ,  in  Llan- 

J tlantwthyl  Church-yard. 

Under  this  stone  lies  Meredith  Morgan, 

Who  blew  the  bellows  of  our  church 
organ  ; 

Tobacco  he  hated,  to  smoke  most  un¬ 
willing. 

Vet  never  so  pleased  as  when  pipes  he 
was  filling 

No  reflection  on  him  for  rude  speech  could 
be  cast, 

Tho’  he  gave  our  old  organist  many  a 
blast. 

No  puffer  was  he, 

Tho’  a  capital  blower; 

He  could  fill  double  G, 

And  now  lies  a  note  lower. 


EPIGRAM 

On  an  ignorant  Lady ,  who  boasted  of 
having  pretty  feet. 

No  wonder  Mary’s  feet  are  small 
Jack,  one  day  smiling  said, 

If  nature  stole  a  part  from  thence 
To  form  a  thicker  head. 

tn  point  of  stealing^  sure,  cries  Dick, 
That  nature  had  no  hand  in. 

And  if  she  made  her  head  so  thick, 
’Twas  not  with  understanding. 

C.  P.  S. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

The  Boyne  Water-,  Gymnastics ,  No.  II.  in  our 
next.—  F.  P.  Y.  ;  Curioso  ;  P.  T.  W. ;  and  Ed¬ 
gar,  sliall  have  early  ihsertion.— Janet  in  our 
next,  or  a  very  early  number. 

In  answer  to  Qurestor,  we  beg  to  state,  that 
descriptions  of  watering  places,  by  actual  visi¬ 
tors,  will  be  acceptable. 

The  Manners  and  Customs  of  all  Nations, 
No.  IV.  in  our  next,  or  an  early  number. 

The  view  and  description  of  a  place  so  conse 
crated  by  its  association  with  Shakspeare,  shall 
be  inserted. 

A  “  Gymnas”  has  our  thanks ;  we  shall  be 
happy  to  hear  from  him  on  the  subject  to  which 
he  alludes. 

J.  B—e  is  informed,  that  views  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  and  York  Minster  have  already  been 
given  in  the  Mirros.  We,  however,  thank  him 
for  his  offer,  and  would  avail  ourselves  of  it  if 
he  enables  us  to  do  so. 

The  drawings  sent  by  Georgette.  H  P.  and 
N.  P.  P.  shall  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  en¬ 
graver. 

How  could  W.  D.  N.  expect  that  a  “  Retros¬ 
pect  on  Shakspeare"  would  find  admission  in  the 
Mirkoh,  wrhen  it  contained  such  doggerel  as  the 
following,  which  we  quote,  punctuation  and  all : 

“  Countless  of  eye’s  has  read  his  pag’s  ? 

Contemporary’s  — and  sapient  sage’s  ; 

Will  not  Correspondents  pay  homage? 

To  that  celestial  spirit !  of  great  fame  V* 

A.  B  C.  shall  have  an  early  place,  as  shall 
Utopia  and  G.  W  N. 

The  following  communications  have  been  re¬ 
ceived,  and  are  under  consideration  -.—Philo- 
cosmos;  W.  T. ;  An  Eclipse  of  the  Moon; 
J.  W.  E. ;  W  M. ;  Justus ;  Archibald ;  Evelyn  ; 
Alice  Lee;  Poetaster;  A  Lover  of  Amusement ; 
H  S. ;  G.  G.  T.  ;  Y.  Z.  ;  Mr.  Burden. 

We  have  net  been  able  to  make  up  our  minds 
on  the  subject  of  W.  J.'s  communication,  but 
shall  decide  in  a  day  or  two. 

Mr.  James  Collett  is  informed,  that  we  do  not 
profess  to  review  books,  and  must  refer  him  to 
the  Literary  Gazette ,  Literary  Chronicle,  or 
similar  publications,  if  he  wishes  for  a  critical 
opinion  of  his  work.  If  it  is  an  object,  his  volume 
shall  be  returned  to  him  as  soon  as  we  can  lay 
our  hands  oil  it. 

A  very  industrious  correspondent,  'who  writes 
a  very  crabbed  hand,  has  sent  us  about  twenty 
extracts  from  the  Travels  of  Mr.  Rae  Wilson  ; 
but  whatever  merit  that  gentleman’s  work  may 
possess  (and  critics  are  by  no  means  agreed  on 
the  subject),  our  readers  require  more  variety 
than  any  one  volume  will  afford. 

Vivyan  Vanbrugh  has  been  received,  but  we 
confess  articles  of  the  description  he  has  sent  us, 
whatever  merit  they  may  possess,  are  not  great 
favourites  with  us ;  besides,  we  think  he  some¬ 
what  overpraises  the  object  of  his  notice. 

We  thank  Oculvs  for  his  candid  criticism ;  his 
communication  intended  for  insertion  shall  ap¬ 
pear. 


Printed  and  Published  by  J.  LIMBIRD, 
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}$oscol>el  a?ouse,  ilje  asylum  of  IStng  Charles  II. 


At  a  time  when  the  public  attention  is 
particularly  called  to  the  personal  history 
and  adventures  of  Charles  II.  by  the 
publication  of  the  novels  of  Woodstock 
and  Brarabletye  House ,  our  readers  will, 
xve  doubt  not,  thank  us  for  presenting 
them  with  a  view  of  Boscobel  House , 
which  has  been  rendered  so  remarkable 
in  English  history  on  account  of  its  hav¬ 
ing  afforded  an  asylum  to  Charles  II. 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Worcester.  Our 
engraving  is  from  a  drawing  with  which 
we  have  been  kindly  favoured  by  a  Cor¬ 
respondent,  who  furnishes  our  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  'Woodstock,  this  week. 

JBoscobcl  House,  which  is  situated  in 
the  parish  of  Donnington  in  Shropshire, 
still  remains  a  monument  of  an  eventful 
and  interesting  portion  of  the  life  or 
Charles  II.  on  account  of  the  safe  asylum 
it  afforded  him  when  his  fortunes  had 
become  desperate  by  the  fatal  battle  or 
W  orcester. 

The  end  and  back  part  of  Boscobel 
House  are  nearly  in  their  original  state, 
but  some  of  the  other  parts  have  been 
much  altered,  particularly  an  out-build¬ 
ing  converted  into  a  sitting  parlour,  the 
VOL.  VII.  Z 


principal  entrance  removed,  and  the  area 
of  unenclosed  land  in  front  of  the  house 

laid  out  with  taste  as  a  pleasure-ground. 

The  interior  has  also  been  much  aRer£^» 
but  whatever  could  be  traced  relative  to 
the  king’s  Concealment  has  been  Pre" 
served  with  care.  The  places  in  which 
he  was  concealed  are  chiefly  in,  ar.d  ad¬ 
joining,  a  large  chimney  ;  the  garret,  or 
as  it  is  termed  the  gallery,  entered  by  a 
trap-door,  is  probably  one  ot  them.  From 
this  there  is  a  descent  by  a  step-ladder  to 
the  next  hiding-  place,  and  from  thence  to 
a  door  near  the  bottom  of  the  chimney 
that  leads  to  the  garden.  The  large 
wainscoted  parlour  is  nearly  in  its  origi¬ 
nal  form.  The  concealing-place  behind 
the  wainscot  has  long  been  stopped  up, 
and  the  gloves  and  garters,  said  to  have 
been  left  by  the  king,  were  lost  before  the 
present  possessor  came  to  the  house. 

The  royal  oak,  said  to  have  sprung 
from  an  acorn  of  the  original  oak  that 
sheltered  the  king,  stands  near  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  large  field  adjoining  the  garden. 
The  ruinous  wall  surrounding  it  has 
been  rebuilt,  and  an  inscription  affixed  to 
it,  which  with  some  interesting'particu- 
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lars  connected  with  the  ?9th  of  May,  will 
be  found  in  Yol.  Y.  of  the  Mirror,  p. 

341 _ Thus  far  our  Correspondent  Cu - 

rioso.  For  the  following  additional  par¬ 
ticulars  we  are  indebted  to  our  friend 
P.  T.  W. 

Boscobel  is  a  place  memorable  in  En¬ 
glish  history  for  the  oak-tree,  wherein 
King  Charles  II.  secreted  himself  after 
the  desperate  battle  at  Worcester.  Find¬ 
ing  it  impracticable  either  to  escape  into 
Wales,  or  to  reach  the  metropolis  in 
safety,  and  knowing  that  many  ot  his 
enemies  were  searching  for  him  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  he  was  pre¬ 
vailed  on  by  Major  Careless  (who  ac¬ 
companied  him)  to  seek  protection  in  a 
large  oak-tree.  Here  they  seated  them¬ 
selves  one  whole  day,  and  saw  some  of 
Cromwell’s  soldiers  seeking  for  the  king 
in  an  adjoining  wood.  After  the  restora¬ 
tion,  this  tree  became  highly  venerated, 
and  numerous  persons  went  on  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  see  it.  A  great  part  of  it  was  cut 
away  and  converted  into  tobacco  stoppers, 
hafts  of  knives,  and  other  memorials ; 
and  many  plants  were  propagated  from 
its  acorns.  Its  remains  are  enclosed  with 
a  brick  wail,  the  inside  of  which  is  co¬ 
vered  with  laurel.  The  29th  of  May,  the 
day  of  his  birth,  and  of  his  restoration,  is 
still  commemorated  in  England  by  an 
annual  festival  and  holiday  ;  and  numer¬ 
ous  classes  of  the  community  display 
branches,  leaves,  and  apples  of  the  oak- 
tree,  covered  with  leaf-gold.  Sometimes 
for  want  of  an  oak-apple,  a  turnip-ra¬ 
dish  is  substituted  and  doomed  to  bear 
the  golden  tinsel- — thus  the  puny  radish 
and  the  mighty  oak  dangle  together  in 
the  hand  of  the  loyal  subject. 

There  is  a  curious  print  by  M.  V. 
Gucht,  representing  King  Charles  II.  in 
disguise,  riding  before  Mrs.  Lane,  by 
which  he  made  his  escape,  with  Lord 
Wilmot  in  the  distance.  The  fact  is 
mentioned  by  Clarendon,  (vol.  3,  p  410.) 
in  his  History  of  the  Rebellion. 

In  the  large  print  of  Boscobel  by  M. 
V.  Gucht,  there  is  represented  the  arbor 
and  mount  in  the  garden  wherein  his 
majesty  sat.  The  royal  oak  in  which 
the  king  and  Colonel  Careless  sat.  Like¬ 
wise  the  king  with  Richard  Penderill,* 
and  the  troops  marching  from  White 
Ladies  after  their  search. 

*  Penderill  who  in  this  instance  exhibited  so 
striking  an  instance  of  loyalty  and  fidelity,  en¬ 
joyed  a  pension  from  the  king  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  and  at  his  death  was  buried  m  the 
-churchyard  of  St.  Giles’s  in  the  Fields,  where 
a  poetical  inscription  records  his  worth  and  his 
important  services. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  “  WOOD- 
STOCK.” 

The  particulars  of  the  flight  of  Charles 
and  of  his  concealment  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  as  related  in  a  narrative  *  of  his 
escape  from  the  kingdom  published  after 
his  restoration,  are  somewhat  curious. 
According  to  this  account,  the  king,  when 
he  had  quitted  his  court  and  lodgings,  to 
which  he  had  retired  after  the  battle;,  ral¬ 
lied  the  most  faithful  and  distinguished 
of  his  friends,  who  resolved  to  accompany 
him  in  his  flight.  The  Earl  of  Derby, 
who  was  among  the  number,  recommend¬ 
ed  to  him  one  Charles  Gifford,  Esq.,  a 
person  of  note  in  that  county,  as  a  con¬ 
ductor  in  his  escape.  Colonel 'Careless, 
a  very  gallant  officer,  undertook  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  brunt  of  the  pursuing  enemy, 
and  to  keep  them  in  check  while  the  king 
gained  distance,  a  service  which  he  very 
bravely  and  successfully  effected.  Francis 
Yates,  a  follower  of  31  r.  Gifford,  acted  as 
guide  to  the  royal  escort.  After  a  rapid 
flight  of  twenty-five  miles  the  king  ar¬ 
rived,  with  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  other 
lords,  about  three  in  the  morning  of 
Thursday  the  4th  of  September,  1651,  at 
a  house  called  White  Ladies,  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  Boscobel. 

“  The  White  Ladies  was  a  house  be* 
longing  to  one  Fitzherbert,  where  one 
George  Penderill  hearing  somebody  knock¬ 
ing  at  the  gate  so  early,  and  opening  the 
window,  espied  the  aforesaid  Francis 
Yates,  who  was  his  brother-in-law,  with 
Mr.  Gifford,  to  whom  he  presently  open¬ 
ed  the  door,  and  inquired  of  his  brother 
Yates  what  news  from  Worcester,  who 
told  him  that  the  king  was  defeated  and 
in  pursuit,  and  therefore  bade  him  make 
haste  and  put  on  his  clothes ;  but  before 
he  could  make  himself  ready  the  king, 
with  most  of  his  lords,  had  entered  the 
house,  where  after  a  short  consultation 
held  amongst  them,  the  Earl  of  Derby 
called  for  William  Penderill  the  eldest 
brother,  who  being  come,  George  was 
sent  to  Tonge,  to  one  Robert  Beard,  an 
honest  subject,  to  inquire  of  him  whether 
there  were  any  scattered  party  of  the 
king’s  thereabouts,  or  any  of  the  enemy’s 
appearing  ;  who  brought  word  that  the 
coast  was  yet  clear,  and  no  parties  at  all 
to  be  seen.  In  his  return  he  met  with 

*  A  true  narrative  and  relation  of  his  most 
sacred  majesty’s  miraculous  escape  from  Wor¬ 
cester,  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1651,  till  Lis 
arrival  at  Paris.  Printed  at  London  for  G.  Col- 
bourn,  1660,  4to,  containing  8  pages.— Harl. 
Mi, sc  vol.  vi.  p.  247. 
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his  brother  Richard  ;  for  now  tnose  few 
inhabitants  who  lived  there  were  awaked 
with  the  noise,  and  their  ill-boding 
thoughts  and  fears  of  the  success  at  Wor¬ 
cester.  Richard  was  no  sooner  come  in 
than  esquire  Gifford  called  for  him,  and 
bade  him  make  haste  and  bring  with  him 
his  best  clothes,  which  were  a  jump  and 
breeches  of  green  coarse  cloth  and  a  doe¬ 
skin  leather  doublet ;  the  hat  was  bor¬ 
rowed  of  Humphrey  Penderill  the  miller, 
being  an  old  gray  one  that  turned  up  the 
brim  ;  the  shirt  (which  in  that  country 
language  they  call  a  burden,  or  noggen 
shirt,  of  cloth  that  is  made  of  the  coarsest 
of  the  hemp)  was  had  of  one  Edward 
Martin,  George  Penderill’s  band,  and 
William  Cresswell’s  shoes ;  which  the 
king,  having  presently  unstripped  himself 
of  his  own  clothes,  did  nimbly  put  on.* 
His  buff  coat  and  linen  doublet  and  a 
gray  pair  of  breeches,  which  he  wore  be¬ 
fore,  he  gave  into  these  brothers’  hands, 
who  forthwith  buried  them  under  ground 
where  they  lay  five  weeks  before  they 
durst  take  them  up  again.  The  jewels 
off  his  arm  he  gave  to  one  of  the  lords 
then  departing.  Then  Richard  came 
with  a  pair  of  shears  and  rounded  the 
king’s  hair,  which  my  lord  Wilmot  hav¬ 
ing  before  cut  with  a  knife,  had  unto- 
wardly  notched,  and  the  king  was  pleas¬ 
ed  to  take  notice  of  Richard’s  good  bar- 
bering,  so  as  to  prefer  his  work  before 
my  lord  Wilmot’s,  who  gave  him  the 
praise  of  it ;  and  now  his  majesty  was  a- 
la-mode  the  woodman.’5 

The  narrative  goes  on  to  relate  that  the 
lords  departed  leaving  the  king  in  the 

*  This  dress  is  thus  described  in  a  scarce  tract 
of  that  period — “  He  had  on  a  white  steeple 
crowned  hat,  without  any  other  lining  besides 
grease,  both  sides  cf  the  brim  so  doubled  up 
with  handling  that  they  looked  like  two  water¬ 
spouts;  a  leather  doublet  full  of  holes  and  al¬ 
most  black  with  grease  about  the  sleeves,  collar, 
and  waist ;  an  old  green  woodriff  coat  thread¬ 
bare,  aud  patched  in  most  places ;  with  a  pair 
of  breeches  of  the  same  cloth,  and  in  the  same 
condition,  the  slops  hanging  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  leg;  hose  and  shoes  cf  different  parishes  ; 
the  hose  were  grey  stirrups,  much  darned  and 
clouted,  especially  about  the  knees,  under 
which  he  had  a  pair  of  flannel  stockings  of  his 
own,  the  tops  of  them  cut  off;  his  shoes  had 
been  cobbled,  being  pieced  both  on  the  soles 
and  seams,  and  the  upper  leathers  so  cut  and 
slashed,  to  fit  them  to  his  feet,  that  they  were 
quite  unfit  to  lie  friend  him  either  from  the 
water  or  dirt.”  This  exotic  and  deformed  dress, 
added  to  his  short  hair  cut  off  by  the  ears,  his 
face  coloured  brown  with  walnut-tree  leaves, 
and  a  rough,  crooked,  thorn  stick  in  his  hand, 
had  so  metamorphosed  him,  that  it  was  hard 
even  for  those  who  had  before  been  acquainted 
with  his  person,  and  conversant  with  him,  to 
have  discovered  who  he  was. 
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care  of  these  honest  people.  He  wer^ 
out  in  his  humble  habiliments,  with  his 
woodbill  in  his  hand,  accompanied  by 
Richard,  into  the  adjoining  woods,  leav¬ 
ing  Humphrey  and  George  as  scouts. 
He  had  not  been  there  an  hour  before  a 
troop  of  horse  came  to  White  Ladies 
and  inquired  if  some  of  the  king’s  horse 
and  himself  had  not  passed  that  way ; 
the  answer  given  was,  that  about  three 
hours  before,  there  had  been  a  party  of 
horse,  and  as  they  supposed,  the  king 
with  them  ;  but  that  they  presently  de-< 
parted  without  making  any  further  search. 
The  king  was  apprized  of  this  by  his 
scouts,  and  remained  in  the  wood  till 
evening,  when  he  returned  to  the  house. 
After  supping  on  the  homely  fare  of  his 
hosts  he  prepared  to  depart,  having  form¬ 
ed  a  resolution  of  going  into  Wales.  Jane 
Penderill,  the  mother  of  the  five  bre¬ 
thren,  came  to  see  him,  and  expressed 
her  joy  that  Providence  had  made  her 
sons  the  instruments,  as  she  hoped,  of 
his  majesty’s  safeguard  and  deliverance. 
Francis  Yates  offered  him  thirty  shillings 
in  silver,  of  which  the  king  accepted  ten 
and  bade  him  keep  the  remainder.  When 
it  was  near  night,  these  faithful  people 
took  leave  of  their  royal  guest  on  their 
knees,  beseeching  God  to  guide  and  bless 
him. 

The  king  accompanied  by  Richard, 
proceeded  to  Maddy,*]-  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Francis  Wolfe,  who  gave  them  to  under¬ 
stand  that  it  would  be  extremely  danger¬ 
ous  to  attempt  to  pass  into  Wales,  as  the 
country  was  in  all  parts  overrun  with 
soldiers.  He  durst  not  afford  them  an 
asylum  in  his  house,  but  directed  them 
to  a  haymow,  where  they  took  up  their 
lodging.  At  the  close  of  the  following 
day,  the  king  and  Richard,  retreated  to 
their  former  abode,  having  received  a 
small  supply  of  money  from  Mr.  Wclfe. 

On  the  Saturday  morning  they  pro¬ 
ceeded,  without  making  any  stay  at 
Richard’s  dwelling,  to  Boscobel,  a  house 
of  Mr.  Gifford’s,  where  William  Pen¬ 
derill  and  his  wife  dwelt  as  housekeepers. 
Here  the  king,  worn  out  writh  fatigue, 
met  with  the  kindest  treatment,  and  had 
also  the  satisfaction  of  being  joined  ,-by 
Colonel  Careless  ;  who  after  many  hard¬ 
ships  and  hair  breadth  escapes,  had  made 
his  way  hither. 

“  After  a  short  conference  and  but  in¬ 
choated  council  of  the  king’s  probablest 
means  of  escape,  it  was  resolved  by  them 
to  betake  themselves  to  the  wood  again  ; 

f  Lord  Derby  had  taken  this  place  for  a  sub¬ 
terfuge  after  the  defeat  given  him  by  Col.  Lil- 
burne,  near  Wigan,  in  Lancashire,  aud  was 
acquainted  there,  and  by  them  conveyed  to 
Worcester  to  the  king. 
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and  accordingly  about  9  o’oclock  that 
Saturday  morning,  the  0th  of  September, 
they  went  into  the  wood,  and  Colonel 
Careless  brought  and  led  the  king  to  that 
so  much  celebrated  oak  where  before  he 
had  himself  been  lodged.  By  the  help  of 
William  Penderill's  wood-ladder,  they 
got  up  into  the  boughs  and  branches  ol\ 
the  tree,  which  were  very  thick  and  well 
spread,  full  of  leaves,  so  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  any  one  to  discern  through 
them.” 

Here  the  king  being  accommodated 
with  pillows  fell  asleep  for  some  hours, 
and  awaking  very  hungry,  was  regaled 
by  the  colonel  with  a  lunch  of  bread  and 
cheese,  with  which  Penderill’s  wife  had 
furnished  him.  Meantime  a  messenger 
which  had  been  despatched  to  Wolver¬ 
hampton  to  inquire  after  means  for  fur¬ 
thering  their  escape,  returned  with  intel¬ 
ligence  that  one  Mr.  Whitgrave,  of 
Mosely,  was  well  disposed  to  assist 
them.  Towards  evening  they  descended 
from  the  tree,  and  were  conducted  to  the 
garden  of  Boscobel  House,  where  they 
drank  some  wine  that  the  messenger  had 
brought  from  Wolverhampton.  At  night 
they  went  to  the  house,  and  the  king 
being  very  hungry  inquired  of  William 
if  he  could  procure  him  a  loin  of  mutton  ; 
the  man  replied  that  he  had  not  such  a 
joint,  but  would  on  that  occasion  make 
free  with  his  master’s  flock.  Accordingly 
a  sheep  was  brought  into  the  ground  cel¬ 
lar,  and  the  colonel  not  having  patience 
to  wait  for  a  knife,  stabbed  it  with  his 
dagger.  When  it  was  cut  up  a  hind 
quarter  was  brought  to  the  king,  who 
immediately  fell  to  chopping  the  loin  in 
pieces,  and  assisted  in  frying  the  chops. 
This  repast  being  ended,  the  king  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  a  recess  between  two  walls, 
which  had  been  contrived  for  purposes  of 
concealment,  and  here  he  slept  very  in¬ 
conveniently,  the  place  being  too  short 
for  him.  The  next  night  he  was  accom¬ 
modated  with  a  sorry  bed  upon  the  stair¬ 
case,  that  the  meanness  of  his  lodging 
might,  secure  him  from  suspicion.  The 
following  day  he  received  a  message  from 
Lord  Wilmot  who  lay  concealed  at  Mr. 
Whitgrave’s,  inviting  him  to  come  thi¬ 
ther,  as  the  retreat  was  much  more  se¬ 
cure. 

On  Monday,  the  8th  of  September,  near 
midnight,  the  king  being  furnished  with 
a  horse,  set  oft'  for  Mosely,  accompanied 
by  Colonel  Careless  and  the  six  brothers, 
who  conducted  him  safely  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  Mr.  Whitgrave’s  house. 
Here  he  alighted,  and  was  proceeding 
hastily  towards  the  place,  when  recollect¬ 
ing  that  most  of  his  guard  were  to  re¬ 
turn  home,  he  went  back  to  them  and 


said,  “  1  am  troubled  that  I  forgot  to 
take  leave  of  my  friends ;  but  if  ever  I 
come  back  to  England,  by  fair  or  foul 
means.  I  will  remember  you,  let  me  see 
you  whenever  it  shall  please  God.”  They 
all  departed  except  the  colonel  and  John 
and  Francis  Yates,  who  accompanied  the 
king  to  the  house,  where  he  was  most 
cordially  received,  and  remained  in  safety 
until  he  set  forward  on  his  perilous  jour¬ 
ney  with  Mrs.  Lane. 

Whether  after  his  return  to  his  domi¬ 
nions  the  king  remembered  his  promises 
of  requiting  the  honest  peasants  wbo  had 
been  so  instrumental  in  his  deliverance, 
the  narrative  does  not  state  ;  but  to  men 
who  could  so  generously  risk  their  lives 
in  sheltering  a  person  for  whose  head  an 
immense  sum  was  offered,  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  a  good  conscience  would  be  a  solid 
and  unfailing  reward. 


BRITISH  NATIONAL  BENEVO¬ 
LENCE. 

(  To  the  Editor  oj  the  Mirror .) 

Sir, — An  Englishman  has  many  reasons 
to  be  proud.  His  country  may  well  be 
the  pride  of  his  heart ;  she  has  her  blem¬ 
ishes  (what  human  institution  has  not  ?) 
but,  as  Cowper  says, 

“  England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still  ” 
The  freedom  enjoyed  under  her  laws, 
her  generous  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  op¬ 
pressed  in  other  and  distant  climes,  her 
importance  in  the  scale  of  politics,  but 
especially  in  Europe  and  America,  are 
sufficient  to  excite  a  glow  in  the  mind  of 
the  most  torpid  of  her  sons.  But  it  is 
her  unbounded  wealth,  which,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  most  civilized,  or 
the  most  aggrandized  of  her  rivals,  throws 
them  into  comparative  insignificance,  has 
contributed  to  elevate  her  beyond  the  most 
aspiring  hopes  of  her  former  statesmen 
and  admirers.  It  is  the  use  to  which  she 
has  frequently  applied  this  wealth,  that 
her  name  is  endeared,  or  at  least  ought  to 
be  so,  not  only  to  he)  own  people,  but  to 
those  who  have  often  been  her  most  in¬ 
veterate  foes.  The  state  of  human  life  is 
full  of  vicissitude.  To-day  it  is  pros¬ 
perous,  happy,  and  full  of  promise  ;  to¬ 
morrow  it  is  reversed,  and  all  is  despon¬ 
dency  and  woe.  Thus  there  have  been 
occasions  when  the  voice  of  distress  has 
been  loud  and  clamorous,  reaching  far 
and  wide  ;  at  such  times,  without  regard 
to  distinction  of  clime  or  of  country,  Eng¬ 
land  has  taken  the  noble  part  to  step  forth, 
and  extend  her  helping  hand  to  suffering 
humanity,  to  pour  out  of  her  stores  the 
oil  and  the  wine,  to  heal  up  the  wounds 
which  accident  or  war  have  inflicted  ;  and 
if  charity,  as  the  Apostle  tells  us,  is  the 
u  greatest  of  the  three”  great  things,  then 
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has  our  country  good  ground  of  hope  that 
her  errors,  such  as  they  are,  will  not  kick 
the  beam  in  the  day  of  trial. 

My  attention,  Air.  Editor,  has  been 
called  to  this  subject  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  day.  Distress  is  at  our  own  doors, 
and  the  munificence  of  those  who  have  to 
give  towards  those  who  are  in  want,  is 
daily  being  manifested.  Our  king  has 
set  an  example  worthy  of  a  king ;  our 
nobles  have  some  of  them  emulated,  and 
others  will,  no  doubt,  emulate  it;  our 
merchants,  and,  indeed,  persons  of  every 
rank,  down  to  the  very  humblest,  are  fol¬ 
lowing  in  their  train.  But  there  is  yet 
much  to  do  ;  and,  judging  from  the  past, 
we  may  augur  well  of  the  future,  and  say 
that  much  will  be  done.  To  inform  my. 
self,  I  have  looked  back  to  the  various 
subscriptions  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  ex¬ 
cluding,  of  course,  all  such  as  were  of  a 
political,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
party  and  personal  character  ;  and  as  the 
matter  may  be  considered  of  some  interest 
to  your  readers  ih  general,  I  have  con¬ 
cluded  on  drawing  up  the  following  sum¬ 
mary  for  insertion  in  the  pages  of  the 
Mirror.  An  opportunity  will  thus  be 
afforded  of  comparing  the  amount  with 
the  objects  the  promoters  had  in  view, 
and  perhaps  a  stimulus  offered  to  such  as 
have  it  in  their  power  to  swell  the  present 
list  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  p^nce  to  a 
magnitude  more  nearly  approximating  to 
those  of  former  occasions. 

In  1811,  the  Portuguese  having  suf¬ 
fered  greatly  from  the  invasion  of  their 
territory  by  the  French,  a  subscription 
was  entered  into,  and  77 ,000/.  collected 
for  their  relief.  Two  years  after  this,  in 
1813,  when  the  Russians  and  Germans 
experienced  similar  disasters,  and  from 
the  same  cause,  two  other  subscriptions 
were  raised,  of  107,000/.  for  the  former, 
and  20,000/.  for  the  latter.  And  in  1823, 
4,000/.  was  subscribed  to  relieve  the  dis¬ 
tress  occasioned  by  the  dreadful  and  cala¬ 
mitous  earthquake  at  Aleppo,  in  August, 
1822  ;  and  the  further  sums  of  4,200/. 
for  the  Germans,  and  of  7,000/.  for  the 
Hanoverians,  on  account  of  the  inunda¬ 
tion  in  those  countries  in  1824-5.  Be. 
sides  which,  subscriptions  were  made, 
first  for  the  Spaniards  of  21,000/.,  and  for 
the  Greeks  of  7,000/.,  in  1823;  and,  in 
1824-5,  of  9,000/.  for  the  Spanish,  Ita¬ 
lian,  &c.  refugees. 

Thus  much  for  foreign  nations  ;  now 
let  us  turn  to  ourselves. 

Many  of  our  countrymen  were  pining 
in  French  prisons  during  the  last  war. 
Their  hapless  lot  was  laid  before  their 
more  fortunate  brethren  at  home,  and 
041,000/.  immediately  subscribed  to  soften 
it.  In  1813,  the  sum  of  11,000/.  was 


collected  to  aid  the  inhabitants  of  Canada 
in  consequence  of  the  losses  they  had  sus¬ 
tained  from  the  war  with  the  United  Slates 
of  America.  A  further  sum  of  5,000/. 
was  collected  in  the  same  year  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  labouring  poor  at  home.  At 
the  close  of  1810  and  beginning  of  1817, 
upwards  of  43,000/.  was  subscribed  for 
the  Spitalftelds  manufacturers.  Two  more 
sums  were  raised  at  this  period,  one  of 
3,000/.  for  the  Irish,  and  another  of  9,(100/. 
for  the  native,  labouring  poor  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis.  By  the  middle  of  1817,  the 
Waterloo  subscription,  according  to  a  re¬ 
port  published  on  the  18th  June,  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle,  amounted  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  520,045/.  5 s.,  including 
interest  and  a  sum  just  received  from  New 
Brunswick.  In  the  commencement  of 
1820,  the  sum  of  12,000/.  was  collected 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  shelter  and 
food  to  the  many  houseless  and  destitute 
beings  in  this  vast  capital,  then  suffering 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  And 
last,  not  least,  in  1822,  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland  weie  relieved  by  the  British  pub¬ 
lic,  who  subscribed  on  that  occasion 
308,7007.  ID  3tf.  in  money,  and 35,000/. 
in  various  articles  of  clothing,  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  the  following  year. 

The  subscriptions  now  going  on,  one 
for  the  Spitalfields  weavers,  and  the  other 
for  the  manufacturing  districts,  have 
reached,  the  first  nearly  21,000/,  and  the 
second  90,000/.  [Now  nearly  £ 11 0,000. 
—Ed.] 

I  could  easily  have  swelled  the  list  by 
adding  several  smaller  sums  which  have 
been  collected  during  the  period  in  ques¬ 
tion  for  different  purposes,  besides  those 
to  which  I  at  first  alluded  ;  but  I  have, 
forborne  to  do  so.  It  will  be  s?en  that 
the  total  of  those  enumerated  as  com¬ 
pleted,  is,  in  round  numbers,  no  less  than 
1,270,000/.,  a  sum  which  would  make 
some  nations  comparatively  rich. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

May  20,  1826.  Oculus. 

P.S.  The  additions  we  have  since  made 
to  the  Greek  and  refugee  subscriptions 
will  more  than  counterbalance  what  has 
been  done  elsewhere,  otherwise  I  purposed 
at  first  to  exclude  the  former  altogether. 

THE  SWEET  CREATURE;  OR,  ',HE 
MARRIAGE  WEEK. 

( For  the  Mirror  > 

On  Monday  I  married  the  girl  of  my  heart, 

The  day  fair,  and  first  of  the  seven  ; 

And  such  was  the  pleasure  her  smiles  did  impart 
f  I  thought  her  an  angel  from  Heaven  ! 

On  Tuesday  she  looked  like  felicity’s  bride. 

So  sweet  was  the  conjugal  kiss  ! 

“  And  marriage  ”  my  darling  exultingly  cried, 

“  Was  truly  the  essence  of  bliss!’* 

Sweet  creature ! 
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Oi  Wednesday  tlie  wind  on  n  sudden  turn’d  cold. 
And  wife  rather  turn  d  like  the  weather; 

In  truth,  she  discover’d  a  hit  of  the  scold , 

And  things  didn’t  chime  well  together. 

On  Thursday  she  told  me  I  talk’d  like  a  fool, 

And  threaten’d  for  comfort  to  roam  ; 

Nay,  bade  me  remember,  she  was  nofat  school. 
And  could  not  be  always  at  home. 

Sweet  creature ! 

On  Friday  we  quarrell’d  from  morning  till  night, 
And  do  what  I  would,  couldn’t  please  her; 

On  Saturday  bade  me  get  out  of  her  sight, 

And  never,  no  ne’er  again  teaze  her  !  > 

In  short,  ere  the  hour  of  bed-time  grew  near, 
The  girl  *hat  my  heart  set  upon. 

My  wife ,  darling  wife,  that  I  treasur’d  so  dear, 
To  the  arms  of  another  was  gone  ! 

What  a  creature  ! 

Utopia. 


topographer. 

No.  XX. 

THE  STRAND 
( For  the  Mirror.) 

In  the  year  1353,  the  Strand  was  an  open 
highway,  with  here  and  there  a  great 
man’s  house,  with  gardens  to  the  water 
side.  There  was  no  continued  street  till 
about  the  year  1533  ;  before  that,  it  en¬ 
tirely  cut  off  Westminster  from  London, 
and  nothing  intervened  except  the  scat¬ 
tered  houses,  and  a  village  which  after¬ 
wards  gave  name  to  the  whole.  The 
parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes  originally 
consisted  of  the  village  “  Strande.”  The 
mansions  of  the  Cecils,  Bedfords,  Vil- 
liers,  &c.  are  swept  away — nought  re¬ 
mains  of  the  days  of  chivalry  and  ancient 
grandeur  (save  Northumberland  House)  ; 
and  “  a  distant  age  asks  where  the  fabrics 
stood.”  Narrow  streets  and  courts  now 
bear  the  names  of  men,  who  once  swayed 
the  destinies  of  England  r — 

“  Behold  that  narrow  street  which  steep  de¬ 
scends. 

Whose  building  to  the  slimy  shore  extends — 

Here  Arundel's  fam  d  structure  rear’d  its 
fame ; 

The  street  alone  retains  an  empty  name 

Where  Raphael’s  fair  designs  with  judgment 
charm’d, 

Now  hangs  the  bellman’s  song;  and  pasted 
here 

The  colour’d  prints  of  Overton  appear. 

Where  statues  breathed,  the  works  of  Phidias’ 
hands, 

A  wooden  pump  or  lonely  watch-house  stands. 

There  Essex’s  stately  pile  adorn’d  the  shore  ; 

There  Cecil’s.  Bedford’s.  Villiers',  now  no 
more.” 

Gay's  Trivia,  hue  484,  Boole  II. 

Arundel  House  (says  Pennant)  was 
pulled  down  in  the  last  century  ;  but  the 


family  name  and  the  titles  are  retained  ih 
the  streets  which  rose  on  their  sites,  viz. 
Howard,  Norfolk,  Arundel,  and  Surrey. 
The  Duke  of  Sully  was  lodged  in  Arun¬ 
del  Palace  during  his  embassy  to  England. 
Here  was  kept  the  magnificent  collection 
of  statues  formed  by  the  Earl.  The  views 
from  the  extensive  gardens,  up  and  down 
the  river,  were  remarkably  fine.  There 
is  a  very  rare  print  of  London  from  the 
top  of  Arundel  House,  which,  at  the  late 
Sir  Mark  Masterman  Sykes’s  sale  in  1824, 
sold  for  eleven  pounds.  Where  Doyley’s 
warehouse  now  stands  was  Wimbledon 
House,  built  by  Sir  Edmund  Cecil,  son 
to  the  first  Earl  of  Exeter,  and  created 
by  Charles  I.  Viscount  Wimbledon.  Suf¬ 
folk  House,  originally  called  Northamp¬ 
ton  House,  was  erected  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  by  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of 
Northampton,  on  the  site  of  the  dissolved  , 
hospital  of  St.  Mary  Rounceval.  It 
afterwards  belonged  to  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  and  was  called  Suffolk  House  or 
place,  till  the  marriage  of  that  nobleman’s 
daughter  with  Percy,  Earl  of  Northum¬ 
berland.  Yoik  House  was  anciently  the 
town  inn  or  residence  of  the  bishops  of 
Norwich,  and  changed  its  name  to  York 
House  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  when 
Archbishop  Heath  purchased  it  for  the 
use  of  that  see.  In  the  reign  of  James  I. 
being  exchanged  with  the  crown,  it  was 
granted  to  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  who  rebuilt  it  in  a  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  manner.  After  the  restoration,  it 
was  destroyed,  and  the  site  built  upon. 
Durham-yard  (now  the  Adelphi)  takes 
its  name  from  a  palace  built  by  Anthony 
de  Beck,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and 
bishop  of  Durham,  for  his  town  residence. 
Salisbury  House  was  built  by  Cecil,  Earl 
of  Salisbury.  Worcester  House  originally 
belonged  to  the  see  of  Carlisle.  Burleigh 
House  was  built  by  the  Lord  Treasurer 
Burleigh.  It  was  afterwards  called  Exe¬ 
ter  House,  from  the  title  of  his  son.  On 
its  site  was  erected  Exeter  ’Change. 
Savoy,  so  called  from  Peter,  Earl  of  Savoy, 
who  built  a  palace  there,  which  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  rebels  headed  by  Wat 
Tyler,  and  afterwards  an  hospital  was 
erected  by  Henry  VIII.  Somerset  House 
was  built  by  the  protector  whose  name  it 
bears  ;  part  of  the  church  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  &c.  were  blown  up  for  the 
materials,  and  no  compensation  made  to 
the  owners  ;  after  the  death  of  Somerset 
it  fell  to  the  crown.  It  was  improved 
and  beautified  by  Henrietta  Maria,  16G2, 
and  had  extensive  gardens  of  great  beauty, 
in  which  was  a  floating-house,  with  a 
coffee-room,  named  the  u  Folly,”  and  was 
frequented  by  the  wits  and  fashionables  ; 
but  it  latterly  became  so  common  and 
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notorious,  that  the  magistrates  abolished 
it.  Hungerford  market  received  its  name 
from  the  great  family  of  Hungerford,  of 
Fairleigh,  in  Wiltshire.  Sir  Edmund 
was  created  Knight  of  the  Bath,  at  the 
coronation  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  site  of 
his  once  splendid  mansion  is  covered  wi  h 
slaughter-houses,  &c.,  and  all  that  re¬ 
mains  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  pass¬ 
ing  pedestrian  is  a  bust  of  one  of  the 
family,  on  the  north  side  of  the  market- 
house,  in  a  large  wig.  Perhaps  in  an¬ 
other  century  the  splendid  mansions  of 
Piccadilly  may  pass  away,  or  dwindle 
into  insignificance  ;  for  already  is  the  tide 
of  fashion  flowing  in  another  direction, 
as  is  seen  by  the  splendid  mansions  now 
electing  in  the  Regent’s  Park,  and  at 
Pimlico. 

P.  T.  W. 


HALF-A-DOZEN  PUNS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

u  I  wonder  how  the  new  piece  Aladdin 
gets  on,”  inquired  a  gentleman  of  his 
friend.  “  You  had  better  send  a  lad  in 
to  see,”  was  the  reply. 

A  leveller,  perceiving  two  crows  flying 
side  by  side,  exclaimed,  “  Aye,  that  is 
just  as  it  should  be  ;  I  hate  to  see  one 
crow  over  another .” 

A  poor  country  hawker  being  detected 
in  the  act  of  shooting  a  butcher  bird,  was 
taken  before  a  justice.  u  So,  fellow,” 
cried  Mittimus,  “  you  think  fit  to  shoot 
without  a  license,  do  you  ?”  u  Oh,  no, 
our  honour,”  cried  the  offender,  “  I 
ave  a  license  for  hawking ;”  so  saying, 
he  handed  him  his  pedlar’s  license,  and 
the  bird  shot  being  proved  a  hawk ,  the 
man  was  discharged. 

Mr.  B.  happening  to  be  present  at  a  de¬ 
bate,  where  a  gentleman  getting  up,  re¬ 
peated  the  words  u  I  build ”  several  times 
without  being  able  to  proceed  with  the 
thread  of  his  argument,  u  Gentlemen,” 
cried  Mr.  B.  “  the  gentleman  is  stopped 
in  his  building  for  want  of  materials .” 

“  That  man  is  a  thief,”  said  a  wag  to 
his  friend,  pointing  to  a  reporter  seated 
in  a  police-office.  “  Why  so  ?”  inquired 
his  friend.”  “  Why,”  cried  he,  “  do 
you  not  perceive  he  is  taking  notes." 

Mr.  B.  entering  a  jeweller’s  shop  in 
the  strand,  asked  to  look  at  some  rings  ; 
and  being  shewn  some  very  massive  thick 
ones  by  the  shopman,  who  said  they  were 
chased ,  he  observed,  u  You  must  mistake, 
sir ;  these  are  too  vulgar  to  be  chaste." 

Bayswater.  J.  W.  F.  Burden 


RACE-HORSES. 

[To  our  sporting  readers  we  owe  an  apo¬ 


logy  in  not  having  concluded  our  History 
of  Horse  Racing,  commenced  in  Number 
CLXIV.  of  the  Mirror,  and  continued 
in  the  succeeding  Number  ;  we  have  not, 
however,  lost  sight  of  the  subject,  though 
the  materials  we  have  collected  did  not 
enable  us  to  conclude  so  well  as  we  could 
wish  at  the  time ;  it  shall,  however,  be 
resumed  in  an  early  Number ;  in  the 
meantime  we  insert  a  brief  account  of 
race  horses,  with  which  an  assiduous  and 
intelligent  correspondent  has  favoured  us. 
— Ed.] 

An  ordinary  race-horse  (says  Bewick)  is 
known  to  go  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  less 
than  two  minutes  ;  but  there  have  been 
instances  of  much  greater  rapidity.  The 
famous  horse  Childers  has  been  known  to 
move  eighty-two  feet  and  a  half  in  a  se¬ 
cond,  or  nearly  a  mile  in  a  minute  ;  he 
has  run  round  the  course  at  Newmarket, 
which  is  little  less  than  four  miles,  in  six 
minutes  and  forty  seconds.  Bay  Malton, 
the  property  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Rock¬ 
ingham,  in  seven  prizes  won  the  amazing 
sum  of  5,900/.  At  York  he  ran  four 
miles  in  seven  minutes  and  forty-three 
and  a  half  seconds,  which  was  seven  and 
a  half  seconds  less  time  than  it  was  ever 
done  before  over  the  same  course.  Dori- 
mant,  a  famous  horse  belonging  to  Lord 
Ossory,  won  prizes  to  the  great  amount 
of  13,303/.  Eclipse  tvas  allowed  to  be 
the  fleetest  horse  that  ever  ran  in  England 
since  the  time  of  Childers.  Highflyer 
was  accounted  the  best  horse  of  his  time 
in  England.  The  sums  he  wron  and  re¬ 
ceived  amounted  to  near  9,000/.,  though 
he  never  started  after  five  years  old.  He 
was  never  beaten,  nor  ever  paid  a  forfeit. 
Shark  won,  besides  a  cup  value  120 
guineas  and  eleven  hogsheads  of  claret, 
the  astonishing  sum  of  15,507  guineas  in 
plates,  matches,  and  forfeits.  Childers 
was  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  and  allowed  to  be  the  fleetest  horse 
in  the  world. 


TULIPS. 

( For  the  Mirror,  j 

«  Vain  is  their  blaze,  w  hich  lixe  the  noon  tide 
day, 

Dazzles  the  eye  :  so  flaunt  the  gaudy  flowers 
In  vernal  glory,  wide  diffusing  round 
Their  odoriferous  sweets,  and  shoot  profuse 
Their  blossoms  forth,  and  floui  ish  in  their 
May, 

In  nature’s  livery  clad;  but  when  the  sun 
Beams  in  his  pride,  they  droop  their  blushing 
beads, 

Their  blossoms  wither,  and  their  varied  tints, 
Fade  with  his  sultry  rays.  Behold,  ye  fair 
Your  gay  delusions  ;  read  in  Nature’s  book 
Their  transitory  life,  how  quickly  fleets 
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The  tlseam  of  pleasure - 

So  beauty  fades,  so  fleets  its  showy  life, 

As  droops  the  tulip,  clad  in  all  its  pride 

Of  rich  array  ”  (Anon  ) 

The  properties  of  a  good  tulip  (says 
Miller)  are,  1.  It  should  have  a  tall  stem. 
2.  The  flower  should  consist  of  six  leaves, 
three  within  and  three  without,  the  for¬ 
mer  being  larger  than  the  latter.  3.  The 
bottom  should  be  proportioned  to  the  top  ; 
the  uppermost  part  should  be  rounded 
off,  and  not  terminated  in  a  point.  4. 
The  leaves,  when  opened,  should  neither 
turn  inward  nor  bend  outward,  but  rather 
stand  erect ;  the  flower  should  be  of  a 
middling  size,  neither  over  large  nor  too 
small.  5.  The  stripes  should  be  small 
and  regular,  rising  quite  from  the  bottom 
of  the  flower  ;  the  chives  should  not  be 
yellow,  but  of  a  brown  colour.  They  are 
generally  divided  into  three  classes,  viz. 
preecoces,  or  early  flowers  ;  medias,  or 
middling  flowers  ;  and  serotines,  or  late 
flowers.  The  early  blowing  tulips  are  not 
near  so  fair,  nor  rise  so  high  as  the  late 
ones,  but  are  chiefly  valued  for  appearing 
bo  early  in  the  spring.  The  modern 
florists  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  and  our 
English  florists  from  them,  boast  a  pro. 
digious  variety  of  late  blowing  tulips ; 
and  Mr.  Madock’s  catalogue  has  no  less 
than  about  665  of  these  admired  beauties, 
all  arranged  under  their  proper  families 
and  colours.  The  colours  which  are  ge¬ 
nerally  held  in  the  greatest  estimation  in 
the  variegated  or  striped  sorts  of  tulips 
are  the  blades,  the  golden  yellows,  the 
purple  violets,  the  rose,  and  the  vermilion, 
each  of  which  being  varied  in  different 
ways  ;  but  such  as  are  striped  with  three 
different  colours,  in  a  distinct  and  ua- 
mixed  manner,  with  strong  regular  stripes, 
with  but  little  or  no  tinge  at  ail  of  the 
breeder,  are  supposed  the  most  perfect. 
The  tulip  opens  with  the  rising  and  shuts 
with  the  setting  sun.  The  bulb  is  termed 
by  Linnaeus  the  hybernacle,  or  winter- 
lodge  of  the  young  plant,  and  closes  the 
infant  in  its  folds,  which 

•'  In  some  lone  cave,  secure  pavilion,  lies, 
And  waits  the  courtship  of  serener  skies. » 

Darwin. 

u  These  bulbs  (says  Darwin)  in  every 
respect  resemble  buds,  except  on  their 
being  produced  under  -ground,  and  in¬ 
clude  the  leaves  and  flower  in  miniature, 
which  are  to  be  expanded  in  the  ensuing 
spring.  By  cautiously  cutting  in  winter 
through  the  concentric  coats  of  a  tulip 
root,  longitudinally  from  the  top  to  the 
base,  and  taking  them  off  successively, 
the  whole  flower  of  the  next  summer’s 
tulip  is  beautifully  seen  by  the  naked 
eye,  with  its  petals,  pistil,  and  stamens  ; 


the  flowers  exist  in  other  bulbs  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  hyacinths  ;  but 
the  individual  flowers  of  these  being  less, 
they  are  not  so  easily  dissected,  or  so  con¬ 
spicuous  to  the  naked  eye.” 

“  Go  mark  the  matchless  workings  of  the  power. 
That  shuts  within  the  seed  the  future  flow  er  ; 
Bids  these  in  elegance  of  fQrm  excel, 

In  colour  these,  and  those  delight  the  smell ; 
Sends  Nature  forth,  the  daughter  of  the  skies. 
To  dance  on  earth,  and  charm  all  human 


The  christening  of  a  tulip  is  generally 
performed  over  a  bowl  of  punch  ;  the  cup 
of  the  plant  is  floated  in  the  bowl,  then 
taken  out  and  filled  with  the  jovial  liquor, 
which  is  generally  drank  by  some  of  the 
party,  risking  the  further  christening  of 
their  clothes,  owing  to  the  tender  fabric 
of  Flora’s  cup.  For  further  information 
I  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  Jancy  at 
Bethnal  Green,  Chelsea,  and  Dulwich. 

P.  T.  W. 


ANAGRAMS. 

('For  the  Mirror.) 

Prove  what  is  tlie  Mirror. — 0,  ever  sharp  wit 
or  mirth. 

Tur chino  e  olo. — Not  a  rich  blue. 

Carnation. — Incarnato. 

What  is  a  real  fancy  hall  ?— Why,  ’tis  a  ball  a 
la  France. 

N.B.  S^ eel- traps  he?-e  on  this  ground. — The 
N.  B.;s  .groundless,  there  is  no  trap. 

Oh  !  tu  vero  e  santo  anqelo  dell ’  amor  ! — O, 
real  love,  thou  one  angel  most  dear. 

Alexander  of  Russia  is  then  no  more. — Alas  ! 
the  sin  is  done  mourn  for  A. -Rex, 

Ah!  sweet  Italian  melody. — It  is  now  the  lay 
a  la  mode 

C.  M.  T. 

SHAKSPEARE  AND  PIE-CRUST. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

George  Steevens  says,  the  early 
copies  of  Shale  spear  e' s  Plays  are  found 
with  flakes  of  pie-crust  between  the  leaves, 
which  circumstance  is  supposed  to  Rave 
arisen  from  these  plays  having  been  read 
in  the  servants’  halls.  Earl  Spencer  is  in 
possession  of  one  of  these  early  copies, 
in  the  centre  of  the  leaves  a  few  greasy 
looking  spots  appear.  This  is  certainly  a 
choice  piece  of  classic  information ,  and 
we  trust  will  be  a  warning  to  future  me¬ 
nial  bibliographers ,  who  maj  perhaps 
take  the  hint,  and  grease  their  own  chops 
insttad  of  their  master’s  books. 

W. 


THE  M 

©gmnasttcs. 

No.  II. 

CLIMBING  AND  MOUNTING. 

In  No.  CXCVI.  of  the  Mirror,  we 
gave  a  brief  historical  notice  of  Gymnas¬ 
tics,  with  an  engraving  of  the  Climbing 
Stand,  which  though  not  used  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  branches  of  the  science,  is,  per¬ 
haps,  of  the  most  importance  as  teaching 
the  art  of  climbing  and  mounting.  In 
describing  the  exercises  connected  with 
the  Climbing  Stand  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  frequently  refer  to  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  To  the  crossbeam  are  attached  the 
implements  for  climbing,  namely,  two 
poles,  a  rope  ladder,  and  three  ropes.  The 
two  standing  places  are  intended  for  the 
exercises  in  mounting;  a  ladder  leads  to 
the  lower  one  and  is  made  fast  to  the 
mast,  and  another  leads  from  the  lower  to 
the  upper  platform,  which  latter  is  prin¬ 
cipally  intended  for  the  purpose  of  accus¬ 
toming  the  learners  to  look  down  from 
any  height.  Before  the  learner  can  go 
through  the  exercises  on  the  Climbing 
Stand  he  must  have  practised  some  exer¬ 
cises  for  augmenting  the  muscular  powers 
of  the  body  and  limbs,  such  as  climbing, 
hanging  by  the  arms,  &c.  When  expert 
in  these  exercises  the  learners  may  com¬ 
mence  the  following  ones  : — 

u 

1.  Beginners  ascend  and  descend  the 
ladder  which  is  fixed  to  the  Climbing 
Stand,  in  the  customary  way,  until  they 
acquire  expertness  and  courage. 

2.  They  descend  with  the  back  turned 
towards  the  ladder. 

3.  They  mount  and  descend  in  the 
usual  way,  but  only  with  one  hand  ;  and, 
after  a  little  practice,  carry  something  in 
the  other.  See  the  uppermost  figure  on 
the  sloping  ladder. 

4.  The  learner  goes  up  and  down  with¬ 
out  using  his  hands.  See  the  lowermost 
figure  on  the  sloping  ladder.  The  ascent 
is  extremely  easy ;  after  which  he  uses 
his  hands  in  turning  round  so  as  to  have 
his  back  towards  the  ladder  when  de¬ 
scending.  In  this  part  of  the  exercise, 
the  teacher  must  always  be  ready  to  as¬ 
sist  him. 

5.  Two  learners  meet  upon  the  ladder 
and  wish  to  pass  each  other.  They  either 
both  remain  on  the  front  part  of  the  lad¬ 
der,  and  give  way  to  each  other  as  much 
as  possible,  or  if  one  of  them  is  suffici¬ 
ently  expert  in  the  two  following  exer¬ 
cises,  he  swings  himself  round  to  the 
back  part,  in  order  to  let  his  companion 
pass. 

6.  The  exercises  now  commence  on  the 
back  part  of  the  ladder.  The  learner 
easily  ascends  from  step  to  step  by  ad- 
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vancing  his  hands  and  feet,  at  the  same 
time,  higher  and  higher. 

7-  The  learner  mounts  along  the  front 
part  of  the  ladder  as  usual ;  then  swings 
himself  round  to  the  back  part,  along 
which  he  descends. 

8.  The  learner  mounts  and  descends 
the  ladder  upon  its  back  part,  without 
making  use  of  his  feet.  See  the  middle 
figure  on  the  sloping  ladder.  This  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  con¬ 
sists  in  taking  fast  hold  of  the  most  con¬ 
venient  rundle  with  both  hands,  and  rais¬ 
ing  the  body  forcibly  upward.  At  this 
moment,  one  hand  seizes  the  next  highest 
rundle,  and  immediately  afterwards,  the 
other  hand  does  the  same.  Both  hands 
again  raise  the  body  as  before,  &c.  In 
the  second  part  of  this  exercise,  the  hands 
seize  the  rundles  singly  and  alternately  ; 
which  is  much  more  difficult,  and  only 
accomplished  by  practised  learners. 

9.  Climbing  either  the  upright  or  slant 
pole.  The  thickness  oi  the  upright  pole 
to  the  right  of  the  engraving  is  from  two 
to  two  inches  and  a  half,  or  more,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  learners.  It  must 
be  perfectly  smooth,  and  void  of  splinters. 
Its  upper  end  is  fastened  by  an  iron  ring 
to  the  beam.  The  slant  pole  to  the  left 
must  be  at  least  three  inches  thick. 
Neither  of  them  is  made  very  tast  in  the 
ground,  but  only  sunk  a  little  into  it,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  easily  replaced  by 
poles  of  different  sizes.  The  position  of 
the  climber  is  the  same  in  both  the  up¬ 
right  and  oblique  pole,  and  is  shewn 
upon  the  latter.  Nothing  must  touch 
the  pole  besides  the  feet,  legs,  knees,  and 
hands.  The  climber,  while  he  raises 
himself  with  both  hands,  draws  his  legs 
up  the  pole,  then  holds  fast  by  them,  and 
again  places  his  hands  higher  up.  He 
continues  this  alternate  use  of  the  legs 
and  arms  until  he  has  reached  the  top. 
The  descent  is  not  at  all  difficult ;  it  is 
not  performed  similar  to  the  ascent,  but 
merely  by  sliding  quickly  down  with  the 
legs,  without  scarcely  ever  touching  the 
pole  with  the  hands,  as  shewn  in  the  up¬ 
per  figure  on  the  upright  pole.  This  ex¬ 
ercise  is  more  difficult  upon  the  oblique 
pole,  since  the  hands  are  more  affected  by 
the  weight  of  the  body.  The  learners 
should  be  made  very  perfect  in  this  exer¬ 
cise,  for  every  one  ought  at  least  to  be 
sufficiently  expert,  to  slide  himself  down 
along  a  smooth  pole  placed  against  the 
window  of  a  second  or  third  story. 

10.  Climbing  the  mast  is  more  difficult 
than  the  last  exercise,  for  even  when  made 
of  a  moderate  size,  it  cannot  be  spanned 
round  by  the  hands.  It  is  fixed  quite 
firm  in  the  ground  ;  is  from  six  to  eight 
inches  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  thirty 
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feet  high.  The  learners  must  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  climb  the  mast  until  they  are 
very  expert  at  climbing  the  poles  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  last  exercise,  and  are  able  to 
get  from  that,  upon  the  beam.  All  climb¬ 
ing  succeeds  best  in  hot  weather,  but 
more  particularly  that  of  the  mast.  The 
position  of  the  legs  is  the  same  as  with 
the  pole  ;  boots  are  the  best  covering  for 
the  feet.  Since  the  mast  is  too  thick  to 
be  grasped  by  the  hands,  the  climber 
must  lay  fast  hold  of  his  left  arm  with 
his  right  hand,  and  vice  versa.  Learners 
climb  with  much  more  ease  and  security, 
with  naked  arms,  for  the  skin  does  not 
slip  near  so  easily  as  the  clothes.  A 
climber  up  the  mast  adheres  to  it  with 
his  whole  body,  as  in  the  lower  figure  on 
the  upright  pole  to  the  right,  until  he 
reaches  the  thinner  part  of  it,  as  appears 
from  the  figure  at  the  top  of  it. 

11.  Climbing  the  rope  ladder .  The 
rope  ladder  should  have  three  or  four 
wooden  rundles  to  spread  it  out,  and 
ought  to  be  made  so  as  not  to  twist  round 
and  entangle  when  used ;  if  it  has  this 
fault,  it  is  unserviceable. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  mount  the 
rope  ladder  than  the  pole,  the  former 
hanging  quite  loose,  and  not  at  all  fast¬ 
ened  at  the  bottom.  The  muscles  of  the 
arms  and  hands  are  very  much  affected ; 
for  the  latter  must,  when  the  learner  is 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  this  ex¬ 
ercise,  almost  entirely  support  the  body, 
which  continually  inclines  backward. 
The  manner  of  proceeding  in  this  exer¬ 
cise  is  easy,  for  it  is  similar  to  ascending 
a  wooden  ladder  ;  but  as  the  rope  ladder 
hangs  perpendicularly,  and  is  very  flexi¬ 
ble,  the  steps  upon  which  the  feet  rest, 
are  generally  pushed  forward  by  the  un¬ 
practised,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
sinks  out  of  the  perpendicular  position 
into  a  very  oblique  one ;  whereby  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body  becomes  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  hands,  and  the  exercise  is 
rendered  so  difficult  that  the  learner  can¬ 
not  ascend  very  high.  To  obviate  this, 
he  must  always  have  a  fast  hold  of  the 
two  main  ropes,  as  shown  in  the  rope 
ladder,  and  keep  the  body,  as  much  as 
possible,  stretched  out  upon  the  ladder 
and  upright.  If  the  ladder  is  sufficiently 
strong,  the  teacher  allows  two  or  three  of 
his  pupils  to  get  up  and  down  at  the 
same  time ;  by  which  means  they  learn 
to  pass  each  other.  One  hangs  by  a 
main  rope  until  the  other  has  passed 
him. 

12.  Climbing  either  the  oblique  or  le¬ 
vel  rope . — Let  a  rope  be  fastened  from 
one  post  to  another,  or  from  the  beam  to 
an  adjoining  post,  and  in  an  oblique  di¬ 
rection.  The  learner  fixes  himself  to  the 


rope  as  exhibited  on  the  sloping  lope, 
with  the  feet  close  to  each  other  a  cross 
it,  and  advances  along  the  rope  by  mov¬ 
ing  his  hands  one  before  the  other,  and 
either  sliding  his  feet  or  moving  them  al¬ 
ternately  like  the  hands.  In  this  manner 
a  number  of  soldiers  might  cross  a  small 
river,  with  their  arms  and  knapsacks 
when  other  means  failed. 

There  are  two  ways  of  using  the  legs 
in  this  exercise  ;  1st,  so  that  the  feet, 
either  in  ascending  or  descending,  move 
forward  along  the  rope  alternately  ;  or 
one  leg  only  may  hang  over  the  rope,  and 
be  made  to  slide  along  it ;  but  in  both 
cases  the  pressure  is  painful,  particularly 
if  the  climber  does  not  wear  boots.  The 
J2nd,  which  is  the  best  method,  is  to  place 
the  sole  of  one  foot,  for  instance,  the  right, 
flat  upon  the  rope,  and  to  lay  the  left  leg 
across  the  instep  of  that  foot ;  whereby 
the  friction  of  the  rope  is  removed. 

13.  Climbing  the  upright  rope _ This 

exercise  may  be  done  in  two  different 
ways.  It  is  very  easy  to  those  who  are 
already  expert  at  climbing  the  upright 
pole.  The  only  difficulty  lies  in  seizing 
the  rope  with  the  feet  so  as  to  obtain  a 
firm  support. 

In  the  first  method  the  knees  and  thighs 
have  nothing  to  do  ;  only  the  feet  are  em¬ 
ployed.  If  the  learner  sit  upon  a  chair, 
and  cross  his  feet  in  the  usual  way,  he 
will  immediately  perceive  their  proper 
position.  The  rope  passes  between  them, 
and  is  held  fast  by  pressing  them  moder¬ 
ately  together,  while  the  hands  alternately 
grasp  higher  up  the  rope.  Hereupon  the 
climber,  hanging  by  his  hands,  also  draw's 
his  feet  higher  up,  fixes  them  again  to 
the  rope,  and  proceeds  as  before. 

In  the  second  method,  peculiar  to  sail¬ 
ors,  the  rope  passes  down  from  the  hands 
of  the  climber,  along  one,  generally  the 
right,  thigh,  not  far  above  the  knee ; 
winds  round  the  inner  side  of  this  thigh, 
along  the  knee-hollow  and  the  calf,  and 
then  across  the  instep  of  the  right  foot, 
whence  it  hangs  loose.  It  the  climber 
only  treads  moderately  upon  that  part  of 
the  rope  where  it  crosses  the  other  foot, 
he  will,  by  means  of  the  varied  pressure, 
obtain  a  firm  support.  The  exercise  de¬ 
pends  almost  entirely  upon  holding  the 
right  leg  and  foot  so  that  the  rope  may 
retain  its  proper  winding,  after  being 
quitted  by  the  left  foot,  when  the  hands 
have  been  raised  for  the  purpose  of  draw¬ 
ing  the  body  higher.  This  is  easily  ac¬ 
quired  after  a  few  trials.  In  descending, 
the  hands  must  be  lowered  alternately,  as 
they  are  raised  in  ascending,  for  if  the 
hands  slide  down  quickly,  they  will  be 
injured. 

14.  Resting  upon  the  upright  rope . — 
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This  exercise  not  only  excites  a  lengthen¬ 
ed  power  of  tile  muscles,  but  also  tends  to 
promote  expertness  in  dangerous  situa¬ 
tions.  The  climber  mounts  to  a  moder¬ 
ate  height,  and  then  halts  ;  swings  the 
right  foot  three  or  four  times  round  the 
rope,  so  that  this  winds  rounihthe  leg ; 
he  then  entwines  it,  by  means  of  the  left 
foot,  once  or  twice  round  the  right  one, 
which  he  bends  so  as  to  point  the  toes  up¬ 
wards,  and  now  treads  the  left  foot  firmly 
upon  this  last  winding.  The  pressure 
which  thus  arises  between  the  rope  and 
the  feet,  opposes  the  whole  weight  of  the 
body.  In  this  position  he  can  rest  a 
long  time  ;  but  suppose  he  wishes  to  be 
still  more  at  his  ease.  With  this  inten¬ 
tion  he  lowers  his  hands  a  little  along  the 
rope,  then  holds  fast  with  the  right  hand, 
stoops,  and  grasps  with  the  left  that  part 
of  the  rope  which  hangs  below  the  feet. 
He  raises  himself  again,  and  entwines 
this  part  a  few  times  round  his  shoulders, 
hips,  and  the  rope  itself,  until  he  is  firmly 
entangled. 

Climbing  by  means  of  the  arms  only 
is  one  of  the  best  exercises  for  strength¬ 
ening  all  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  the 
arms,  and  hands  ;  it  is  a  true  criterion 
by  which  to  judge  the  powers  of  those 
members,  and  it  also  augments  them  most 
effectually.  We  seldom  find  a  boy  who 
is  able  in  his  eighth  or  ninth  year  to  raise 
himself  a  little  way  either  up  the  rope  or 
pole  by  his  hands  only.  The  age  of  four¬ 
teen  is  generally  the  time  when  the  arms 
become  sufficiently  strong  ;  therefore 
some  attention  must  be  paid  to  this 
point. 

15.  Climbing  up  the  pole  by  the  hands 
only  is  perhaps  easier  than  up  the  ladder, 
for  with  this  the  body  hangs  quite  free, 
but  with  the  former  one  side  of  the  body 
is  close  to  the  pole,  which  facilitates  the 
learner  a  little.  See  the  lower  figure  on 
the  upright  pole  to  the  left.  The  feet 
hang  loosely  and  remain  perfectly  steady. 
The  climber  must  not  be  allowed  to  bend 
his  knees,  nor  to  stamp,  as  it  were,  in  the 
air,  nor  to  let  the  pole  come  between  his 
thighs.  There  are  two  methods  of  em¬ 
ploying  the  hands  in  this  exercise.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  first ,  which  is  the  usual 
mode,  both  hands  raise  the  body  simul¬ 
taneously  ;  immediately  after  which,  one 
quickly  grasps  the  pole  higher  up,  while 
the  other  supports  the  weight  alone  for  a 
moment.  The  second ,  in  which  each 
hand  alternately  supports  the  body  alone , 
and  the  other,  quite  free,  seizes  the  pole 
higher  up,  in  order  to  raise  the  body 
again,  requires  great  practice  and  consi¬ 
derable  strength  in  the  arms. 

10.  Climbing  the  rope  by  the  hands 
only  should  be  first  practised  upon  the 
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slant  rope,  as  with  it,  the  continual  grasp¬ 
ing  higher  up  is  much  easier.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  hands  and  of  the  body  similar 
to  that  required  in  climbing  the  pole. 

It  should  be  observed  that  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  exercises,  all  those  which  require 
more  strength  than  agility  must  not  be 
kept  up  too  long.  Strength  increases 
gradually,  its  growth  is  not  only  com¬ 
bined  with  exercise,  but  also  with  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  corporeal  system.  For 
this  reason,  such  exercises  should  be  fre¬ 
quent  but  not  l ong. 

Exercises  in  mounting  require  nei¬ 
ther  particular  strength  nor  agility; 
they  are  intended  to  produce  fearless¬ 
ness,  and  tire  power  of  looking  down 
from  high  stations,  and  consequently  to 
prevent  weakness  of  nerves  and  giddi¬ 
ness. 

The  teacher  will  have  little  difficulty 
with  boys  accustomed  to  the  country,  but 
he  must  pay  great  attention  to  those  who 
come  from  large  cities,  as  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  weak,  nervous,  and  timid.  If 
any  one  of  them  is  sufficiently  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  preceding  climbing  exercises, 
and  becomes  bolder  in  climbing  the  pole 
and  the  ladder,  he  may  mount  the  first 
standing-place',  but  he  must  not  venture 
higher  until  he  can  look  down  from  it  for 
some  time  with  perfect  indifference,  and 
if  he  can  ascend  the  beam  from  the  pole, 
the  rope  and  the  rope  ladder,  and  can 
shake  the  flag  of  the  mast  at  the  top  of 
the  pole,  to  the  right,  he  may  then 
mount  with  confidence  the  upper  stand¬ 
ing-place. 

N.  B.  It  is  due  to  the  author  and  the 
publisher  to  state,  that  for  these  instruc¬ 
tions  we  are  indebted  to  a  work  entitled 
u  Instructions  in  all  kinds  of  Gymnastic 
Exercises,  by  a  Military  Officer.”  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  in¬ 
structions  here  given  for  climbing  will  be 
of  great  advantage  even  to  those  who  do 
not  study  Gymnastics  as  a  science. 


&ijt  Jjeltttov; 

OR, 

CHOICE  EXTRACTS  FROM 

NEW  WORKS. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  REYNOLDS 
THE  DRAMATIST. 

Wilkes  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  in  England,  and  conse¬ 
quently  had  an  easy  part  to  play  in  the 
drama  of  life.  The  slightest  condescen¬ 
sions  from  him,  were  esteemed  by  us  boys 
as  adequate  to  continued  services  from 
another,  and  even  to  his  most  sarcastic  re¬ 
marks  we  should  not  have  ventured  a  re- 
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ply.  But  his  jokes  were  naturally  so 
good-humoured,  and  so  artfully  veiled 
from  their  object,  that  while  he  almost 
convulsed  others  with  laughter,  he  com¬ 
pletely  won  the  heart  of  the  author  of  the 
Indian  Scalp.  As  for  me,  I  believe  on 
his  departure  I  must  have  sunk  under 
44  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy,”  had 
not  his  daughter,  on  whom  he  doted, 
and  with  whom  he  constantly  correspond¬ 
ed,  remained.  This  young  lady  had  in 
her  possession  several  entertaining  jeux 
d'esprit  and  memoranda  of  her  father. 
Among  them,  I  recollect  the  following : — 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  principles  of  etymo¬ 
logy  prefixed  to  his  dictionary,  asserts, 
that  44  h  seldom,  perhaps  never,  begins 
any  but  the  first  syllable.” — Shortly  after 
the  publication  of  this  novel  orthographi¬ 
cal  doctrine,  Wilkes  sent  the  doctor  this 
ingenious  and  amusing  badinage : — 44  The 
philosopher  w-ho  so  rig -fitly  made  t-his 
remark  must  have  been  a  p-hilologist , 
wit-h  a  c-hoice ,  thoughtful ,  comprehen - 
sive  genius,  and  a  mind  inherently  ap¬ 
prehensive  and  pit-hy .”  The  abashed 
lexicographer  for  many  years  neither 
forgot  nor  forgave  this  playful  attack. 

DR.  JOHNSON. 

Pofe  says  of  Dryden,  44  Viigilium  tan- 
tum  vidi so  I  may  say  of  Dr.  John¬ 
son.  One  morning,  shortly  after  our 
return,  he  called  on  my  father  concerning 
some  law  business,  and  was  ushered  into 
the  drawing-room,  where  I  and  my  three 
brothers,  eager  to  see,  and  still  more 
eager  to  say  we  had  seen,  the  leviathan 
of  literature,  soon  followed.  All  were,  or 
affected  to  appear,  struck  with  awe,  ex¬ 
cept  my  brother  Jack,  who  having  just 
published  his  Indian  Scalp ,  was  most 
anxious  to  elicit  the  doctor’s  opinion. 
Accordingly,  he  seated  himself  close  to 
him,  and  began  : — 44  Any  news  in  the 
literary  world,  sir  ?” — 44  Sir  !”  cried  the 
doctor. — 44  Any  thing  new,  doctor,  I  say, 
in  the  literary  world  ?”  continued  the  un¬ 
hesitating  poet. — 44  Young  man,  talk  to 
me  of  Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall ;  of  what 
you  may  understand ;  but  not  a  word  on 
literature.” — We  all  smiled  aside  ;  but 
the  author  was  omnipotent  in  Jack’s 
mind,  and,  scarcely  ruffled,  he  returned 
to  the  charge.  41  Have  you  heard  of  a 
new  poem,  sir  ?” — (No  answer.)  44  A 
new  poem,  sir  ?  A  new  poem,  sir,  called” 
(with  rising  confusion)  44  called — the  In¬ 
dian  Scalp — rather — I  believe,”  (confu¬ 
sion  increasing),  44 1  believe  it  is  toler¬ 
ably — well  spoken  of. — You  don’t  know 
who  wrote  it,  doctor?” — 44  No ;  but  I 
do,”  cried  I,  eagerly  seizing  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  making  myself  conspicuous  in  my 
turn  ;  44  don’t  I,  Jack  ? — Indeed,  sir,  he 


awakened  me  so  many  nights,  and  taught 
me  so  many  verses,  that,  if  you  like,  I 
can  repeat  you  almost  the  whole  poem, 
sir,  with  the  same  rapidity  and  facility 
with  which  he  wrote  it.” — 44  Facilis  des¬ 
census  Averni,”  muttered  the  doctor ;  and 
then  added,  in  an  authoritative  lone, 
44  ring  the  bell,  one  of  you,  ring  the 
bell ;”  and  the  servant  was  ordered  to 
summon  my  father ;  on  whose  appear¬ 
ance,  the  doctor  formally  arose,  and  said 
— 44  When  next  I  call  here,  sir,  shew  me 
where  there  is  civilization — not  into  your 
menagerie .” — Almost  immediately  af  ter¬ 
wards  he  left  us  ;  Jack  and  I  muttering, 
as  he  departed,  44  What  a  brute  i” 

REYNOLDS  AT  WESTMINSTER 
SCHOOL. 

Whether  from  being  compelled  to  de¬ 
vote  daily  so  many  hours  to  scanning  and 
the  recitation  of  Latin  verses  ;  or  whether 
from  a  sort  of  contagion  arising  from  The 
Indian  Scalp ,  I  cannot  say,  but,  like 
Jack,  about  this  period,  I  began  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  I  was  blessed  with  the  true 
poetic  inspiration.  My  first  attempts 
were  confined  to  the  boarding-house;  but 
my  fame  so  rapidly  increased,  that  one 
morning  I  was  stopped  on  my  entry  into 
school  by  the  Minos,  who  desired  me,  at 
the  command  of  the  four  head  boys,  to 
give  him  by  the  evening  half  a  dozen 
lines  on  Hayes,  the  second  usher.  I 
never  was  in  greater  terror.  Here  was  a 
flogging  from  the  master,  or  a  drubbing 
from  the  boys.  However,  as  I  knew  the 
will  of  the  latter  was  law,  I  prepared  to 
obey  them.  How  to  commence  was  then 
the  difficulty,  for  I  knew  nothing  of  my 
subject,  but  that  he  was  nicknamed  Buck 
Hayes,  and  had  gained  by  his  poetry  se¬ 
veral  prizes,  at  either  Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge.  On  these  scanty  data  therefore  I 
proceeded,  and  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  de¬ 
livered  to  my  commanders  the  following 
lines  : — 

Hayes  affects  to  be  knowing, 

Because  be  wrote  a  very  bad  poem. 

And  because  be  bad  the  luck 

To  win  the  prizes,  he  affects  the  buck — 

But  if  you’d  rise  in  either  school  or  church, 
Catch  not  at  laurel,  Hayes,  but  stick  to  birch ! 

For  these  absurdities,  birch  had  nearly 
caught  me  in  reality  ;  for  my  com¬ 
manders,  from  mischief,  shewed  them  to 
Hayes  himself.  He,  in  course,  reported 
me  to  Dr.  Vincent,  who  called  for  a  rod, 
and  prepared  to  realize  instan'er  all  my 
worst  forbodings  ;  but  suddenly  relenting, 
he  gravely  said,  44  Boy,  boy,  you  are  the 
Merry-Andrew  of  the  school and  then 
ordered  me  to  learn  treble  the  usual  num¬ 
ber  of  Latin  verses  by  the  following 
morning.  Still  this  event  did  not  in  the 
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least  damp  my  cacoethcs ;  for  shortly 
afterwards,  Dr.  Smith,  the  head  master, 
giving  as  a  thesis  of  Latin  epigrams,  the 
following  line  from  Virgil — 

Nescia  mens  hominum  fati,  sortisque  futurse ; 

I  conceitedly  chose  to  compose  it  in  En 
glish,  and  wrote,  in  allusion  to  the  then 
recent  defeat,  at  Saratoga,  of  General 
Burgoyne,  by  General  Gates,  the  follow¬ 
ing  distich  : — 

Burgoyne,  alas  '  unseeing  future  fates, 

Could  cut  his  way  through  woods — hut  not 
through  Gates. 

The  doctor,  as  a  token  of  approbatin'1, 
gave  me  a  silver  two-pence;  for  which, 
according  to  custom,  old  Jones,  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  boarding-house,  presented  me 
with  four  shillings.  Thus  was  my  course 
through  life  marked  out  for  me;  for,  from 
that  moment,  I  resolved  that  there  was 
no  profession  so  easy  and  productive  as 
that  of  a  poet.  The  next  thesis  was, 

Tt*  <lucit  species. 

Here,  again,  I  purposed  to  cut  a  figure  ; 
but  was  eclipsed  by  another  l  oy,  w  lio  re¬ 
cited  to  the  doctor  the  following  whimsi¬ 
cal  distich ;  and  gained  the  prize — 

Perhaps  by  you  my  buckles  are  as  silver  rated 
Te  duett  species — they  are  only  plated. 

As  an  eccentric  actor  once  concluded  a 
somewhat  personal  story,  saying,  u  I  will 
nht  mention  the  gentleman's  name,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  now  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  ,”  so  will  not  1  mention  the  name  of 
the  clever  Westminster  boy  who  wrote 
this  lively  couplet,  because  he  is  now 
Chief  Justice  of  Chester. 

LOUD  CHANCELLOR  NORTHINGTON 
AND  THE  SHARPER  S. 

One  rainy  afternoon  Lord  Northington, 
then  Chancellor,  plainly  dressed,  walking 
in  Parliament  Street,  picked  up  a  hand¬ 
some  ring,  which,  according  to  custom, 
(in  past,  and  I  believe,  in  present  times), 
was  immediately  claimed  by  a  gentleman 
ring-dropper,  who,  on  receiving  his  lost 
treasure,  appeared  so  joyful  and  grateful, 
that  he  insisted  on  the  unknown  finder 
accompanying  him  to  an  adjoining  coffee¬ 
house  to  crack  a  bottle  at  his  (the  ring 
gentleman’s)  expense.  Being  in  the  hu¬ 
mour  for  a  joke,  Lord  Northington  ac¬ 
ced'd,  and  followed  him  to  the  coffee¬ 
house,  where  they  were  shewn  into  a 
private  room,  and  over  the  bottle  for  a 
time  discussed  indifferent  topics.  At 
length  they  were  joined  by  certain  confe¬ 
derates  ;  and  then,  hazard  being  proposed, 
the  chancellor  heard  one  whisper  to  an¬ 
other,  u  Damn  the  loaded  dice-— he  is 
not  worth  the  trouble — pick  the  old Jiat's 
pocket  at  once  J”  On  this,  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor  discovered  himself,  and  told  them, 


if  they  would  frankly  confess  why  they 
were  induced  to  suppose  him  so  enormous 
a  flat,  he  would  probably  forget  their  pre¬ 
sent  misdemeanor.  Instantly,  with  all 
due  respect,  they  replied,  “  We  beg  your 
lordship’s  pardon  ;  but  whenever  we  see 
a  gentleman  in  white  stockings  on  a  dirty 
day,  we  consider  him  a  capital  pigeon,  and 
pluck  his  feathers,  as  we  hoped  to  have 
plucked  your  lordship’s.” 

Garrick’s  farewell. 

My  brother  Jack  and  I,  after  wraiting  two 
hours,  succeeded  at  length  in  entering  the 
pit.  But  the  commencement  of  the  even¬ 
ing  was  somewhat  unfortunate  to  my  bro¬ 
ther,  who,  during  the  struggle  in  the  pit 
passage,  not  only  had  his  watch  stolen, 
but  so  completely  lost  his  temper,  that, 
on  the  detection  of  the  thief,  who  imme¬ 
diately  offered  to  restore  the  property. 
Jack,  instead  of  receiving  it,  with  all  the 
fury  of  an  enraged  young  lawyer,  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  the  stolen  goods  found  on 
him.  Accordingly,  he  seized  him,  and 
shouted  for  police  officers — in  vain  ;  the 
crowd  involuntarily  prevented  a  possibi¬ 
lity  of  their  interference.  In  this  dilem¬ 
ma,  Jack’s  rage  not  abating,  he  continued 
to  drag  forward  the  culprit,  till  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  paying  place.  Here  came  the 
u  tug  of  war  ;”  for  the  rush  and  pressure 
allowing  no  delay,  the  money-taker  voci¬ 
ferously  demanded  the  cash,  when  the 
sharp  having  none,  the  flat  had  no  alter¬ 
native  but  m  pay  for  him.  Made  more 
desperate  by  this  additional  loss,  Jack 
now  dragged  the  thief  into  the  pit,  and 
again  called  loudly  for  police-officers, 
who  at  length  came,  though  somewhat 
late ;  for,  owing  to  the  increased  confu¬ 
sion,  the  bird  had  at  length  broken  from 
Jack,  and  flown  ! — not  only  with  the 
watch,  but  as,  at  that  time,  money  was 
returned  on  crowded  nights,  probably 
with  the  three  shillings  into  the  bargain. 
Thus,  Jack  not  content  with  having  his 
pocket  picked,  picked  his  own  pocket. 
The  riot  and  struggle  for  places  can 
scarcely  be  imagined,  even  from  the  above 
anecdote.  Though  a  side  box  close  to 
where  we  sat,  was  completely  filled,  we 
beheld  the  door  burst  open,  and  an  Irish 
gentleman  attempt  to  make  entry  vi  et 
armis — u  Shut  the  door  box-keeper  !” 
loudly  cried  some  of  the  party — w  There’s 
room  by  the  powers  !”  cried  the  Irish¬ 
man,  and  persisted  in  advancing.  On 
this,  a  gentleman  in  the  second  row  rose, 
and  exclaimed,  u  Turn  out  that  black¬ 
guard  !”  “  Oh,  and  is  that  your  mode 
honey  ?”  coolly  retorted  the  Irishman  ; 
“  come  out,  my  dear,  and  give  me  satis¬ 
faction,  or  I’ll  pull  your  nose,  faith,  you 
coward,  and  shillaly  you  through  the  lob- 
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by  !”  This  public  insult  left  the  tenant 
in  possession  no  alternative  ;  so  he  rush¬ 
ed  out  to  accept  the  challenge  ;  when,  to 
the  pit’s  general  amusement,  the  Irish¬ 
man  jumped  into  his  place,  and  having 
deliberately  seated  and  adjusted  himself, 
he  turned  round,  and  cried,  44  I'll  talk  to 
you  after  the  play  is  over .”  The  comedy 
of  the  Wonder  commenced,  but  I  have 
scarcely  any  recollection  of  what  passed 
during  its  representation  ;  or,  it  I  had, 
would  it  not  be  tedious  to  repeat  a  ten 
'  times  told  tale  ?  I  only  remember,  that 
Garrick  and  his  hearers  were  mutually 
affected  by  the  farewell  address ;  particu¬ 
larly  in  that  part,  where  he  said,  44  The 
jingle  of  rhyme  and  the  language  of  fic¬ 
tion  would  but  ill  suit  his  present  feel¬ 
ings;”  and  also  when,  putting  his  hand 
to  his  breast^  he  exclaimed,  44  Whatever 
may  be  the  changes  of  my  future  life,  the 
deepest  impression  of  your  gratitude  will 
remain  here  fixed  and  unalterable.” 

THE  CARAVAN. 

In  one  week,  after  the  failure  of  The 
Three  per  Cents.,  at  Covent  Garden,  The 
Caravan  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane, 
with  success  equalling,  if  not  surpassing, 
any  of  my  previous  publications.  The 
introduction  of  real  water  on  the  stage, 
and  of  a  dog,  to  jump  into  it  from  a  high 
rock,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  a  child, 
were  both  incidents  at  that  time,  so  en¬ 
tirely  unknown  in  theatrical  exhibitions, 
that  their  very  novelty  rendered  every 
body,  during  the  production  of  the  piece, 
most  sanguine  as  to  its  success  ;  provided 
(for  there  is  always  one  or  more  provisos 
on  these  occasions),  that  the  two  princi¬ 
pal  performers,  the  animal  and  the  ele¬ 
ment,  could  be  brought  into  action.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  proposals  and  inquiries  were 
soon  set  on  foot ;  and  being  prosecuted 
“  with  a  little  industry  ”  (as  one  of  the 
principal  agents  on  this  occasion  invari¬ 
ably  expressed  himself),  the  objects  of 
their  search  were  at  length  found ;  the 
Water  was  hired  from  old  father  Thames, 
and  the  dog  of  the  proprietor  of  an  a-la- 
mode  beef  shop.  The  water  we  found 
tractable  and  accommodating  ;  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  and  second  rehearsals,  Carlo 
(for  such  was  the  name  of  our  hero)  sulk¬ 
ed,  and  seemed,  according  to  the  techni¬ 
cal  phrase,  inclined  to  44  play  booty.'* 
After  several  other  successive  tricks  he 
would  not  jump ;  but,  at  last,  owing  to 
the  platform  on  which  he  stood,  being 
•  enclosed  by  two  projecting  scenes,  and  his 
attention  being  thus  removed  from  the 
:  distraction  of  stage  lights,  boards,  &c.  he 
immediately  made  the  desired  leap,  and 
repeated  it  at  least  a  dozen  times,  as  much 
to  his  own  as  to  our  satisfaction.  On  the 


first  representation  of  The  Caravan ,  after 
his  performance  of  this  extraordinary 
feat,  and  after  his  triumphant  exit  with 
the  supposed  drowning  child,  the  effect 
far  exceeded  our  most  sanguine  expecta¬ 
tions.  Thus  Carlo  was  lauded  to  the 
skies  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  invidious  and 
exaggerated  detractions  »of  its  classical 
opponents,  the  water,  as  usual,  found  its 
level.  44  Thanks  to  my  friend  Carlo ,  I 
could  now  again  boldly  shew  my  face, 
strut  about  the  streets,  and  give  patroniz¬ 
ing  bows,  and  protecting  nods  in  my  turn. 
Money  too  !  If  they  were  inclined  to  call 
me  swindler  and  4  rascal,’  for  writing  a 
failing  comedy,  what  would  they  have 
called  me,  had  they  known  that  I  cleared 
three  hundred'  and  fifty  pounds,  simply 
by  a  dog  jumping  into  a  small  tank  of 
water  !  After  witnessing  the  first  repre¬ 
sentation,  I  had  not  quitted  the  theatre 
above  ten  minutes,  when  Sheridan  sud¬ 
denly  came  into  the  green-room  on  pur¬ 
pose,  as  it  was  imagined,  to  wish  the 
author  joy.  4  Where  is  he  ?’  was  the 
first  question,  4  where  is  my  guardian  an¬ 
gel  ?’  4  The  author  has  just  retired,’  an¬ 
swered  the  prompter.  4  Pooh  1’  replied 
Sheridan,  4  I  mean  the  dog ;  actor,  author, 
and  preserver  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre!’” 

Life  and  Times  of  Frederic  Rey  nolds. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 


VULGARISMS  ON  GIN-PUNCH,  BY  A 
PRACTICAL  PHILOSOPHER. 

“  Man  being  reasonable  must  get  drunk  ; 

The  best  of  life  is  but  intoxication. ” 

Loud  Byron. 

Proem,  or  Prolegomena.— The  Poet  confesses 
himself  somewhat  refreshed,  and  consequently 
in  a  happy  state  for  versifying.  The  medicinal 
properties  of  Gin  described  ;  its  power  of  com¬ 
municating  sunshine  to  a  gentleman’s  nose;  with 
two  brief  but  beautiful  illustrations  of  its  mathe¬ 
matical  and  algebraic  properties.  The  Bard 
instances  Lord  Byron’s  predilection  for  gin,  and 
giveth  his  (the  Bard’s)  opinion  of  Messieurs  Cole¬ 
ridge  and  Wordsworth,  after  a  bowl  thereof.  He 
falleth  foul  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  proves 
his  theory  of  a  vacuum  in  nature  to  be  logically 
incorrect.  Affecting  episode  of  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  (a  w  ater-drinker)  who  died  in  consequence. 
The  Minstrel  empties  his  second  bowl,  and 
feeleth  himself  “  a  giant  refreshed;"  his  state  of 
mind  depicted  in  three  inspired  stanzas.  The 
Improvisatore  empties  his  third  bowl,  and  feels 
himself  quits  with  Shakspeare  ;  he  likeneth  his 
genius  to  that  of  Milton,  Pope,  Dante,  and  Cer¬ 
vantes;  to  the  latter  especially,  from  a  corres¬ 
ponding  leauness  of  purse  and  person,  The 
Troubadour  declares  the  right  owner  of  Don 
Juan,  Old  Mortality,  &c.,  and  assertetk  that  he 
is  L.  E.  L.  The  Rhymester  confesses  himself 
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tlie  original  discoverer  of  the  “  Elixir  Vitae,” 
Vaccination,  and  Steam-boats.  He  proposeth  a 
plan  for  draining  the  English  bogs,  fens,  and 
lakes;  but  being  interrupted  by  an  ingenious 
observation  of  his  tea-kettle,  maketh  a  good-na¬ 
tured  rejoinder,  and  concludeth  his  canticle. 

My  friends,  I  am  exceeding  fresh — oh,  shame, 
that  [  should  say  so! 

But  ’tis  a  fact,  for  three  years  past  I’ve  been  both 
night  and  day  so  ; 

Gin-punch  is  my  sole-tipple,  by  my  soul  a  divine 
article, 

For  all  who  need  a  stimulus  astringent  or  cathar- 
tical. 

Some  green-horns  ape  their  Burton  ale,  and 
some  their  rum-and  water, 

And  some  their  port  wine  Bishop,  ivhilk  I  call 
the  devil’s  daughter ; 

But  I’m  for  gin,  immortal  gin,  a  nectar  fit  for 
deities — 

(Now,  don’t  take  this  for  granted,  sir,  but  drink, 
and  then  you’ll  see  it  is) 

I  surely  need  not  tell  you  how  this  brisk  elixir 
throw’s,  sir, 

The  jolly  light  of  sunshine  o’er  the  nous,  and  eke 
the  nose,  sir ; 

How,  touched  by  its  Ithuriel  spear,  the  brain  of 
lord  or  lout,  ma’am. 

Like  a  poet’s  pantaloons,  is  turned  completely 
inside  out,  ma’am. 

Still  less  need  I  enumerate  its  unassuming  jolli¬ 
ties, 

Its  rich  and  rare  lubricity,  its  scientific  qualities ; 
For  if  by  algebraic  laws,  your  two  and  two  make 
four,  sir, 

Drink  gin  in  punch,  and  when  you’re  drunk 
you’ll  make  a  couple  more,  sir 

For  instance,  here  are  two  decanters,  call  them 
A  and  B,  now; 

Just  finish  both,  and  then  despatch  two  others, 
C  and  D,  now ; 

This  done,  two  others,  E  and  F,  your  eye’ll  dis¬ 
cern  at  random. 

For  tipplers  all  see  duplicates  —  Quod  erat  de¬ 
monstrandum. 

They  say  tnat  Byron  (vide  Medwin’s  Journal) 
loved  a  drop,  sir, 

So  devoutly  of  this  nectar  that  he  wist  not  when 
to  stop,  sir ; 

I’d  swear  to  this,  for  clearly  through  Don  Juan 
you  may  see,  ma’am. 

The  acid  sweet  and  spirit  of  gin-punch — so  much 
for  he,  ma’am. 

There’s  Coleridge,  too,  as  nice  a  bard  as  ever 
steppedin  leather; 

Both  he  and  poet  Wordsworth  love  a  social  glass 
together ; 

And  when  they’ve  drained  a  bowlortwo,  instead 
of  Muses  nine,  ob. 

They  see  eighteen— for  my  part,  I  would  sooner 
see  the  rhino. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  tells  us  that  boon  nature 
knows  no  place,  sir. 

Of  vacuum  (aye,  that’s  the  word),  for  matter  fills 
all  space,  sir 
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Oh,  monstrous  bounce  t  you'll  surely  find,  though 
nature  is  so  full,  ma'am, 

A  vacuum  in  an  empty-headed  water-drinker’s 
skull,  ma’am. 

I  never  knew  but  one  wrho  called  disease  and  gin 
synonymous — 

I  blush  to  write  his  name,  so  let  us  dub  the 
wretch  “  anonymous” — 

And  he  (the  fact  is  true  enough  to  make  our 
sober  youth  ache) 

Died  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  one  morning  of  the 
tooth-ache. 

Unhappy  man — enough ;  my  glass  is  drained, 
and  now,  good  gracious  1 

How  high  my  wit  exalts  itself,  how  racy,  how 
capacious ! 

I’m  Jove  himself,  I’m  Mars  to  boot.  I’m  great 
Apollo  ipse, 

I’m  Bacchus  too  (and  strongly  like,  because  you 
see  I’m  tipsy). 

“  Give  me  another  horse  ”  I  cry,  a3  Richard 
cried  before  me — 

Another  bowl  I  should  have  said,  or  sure  my 
wits  will  floor  me ; 

Heav’n  opens  now,  I  hear  the  Muses  singing,  as 
their  trade  is, 

“  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes”— with  gin 
I’d  lather,  ladies. 

Another  bowl — and  lo  !  my  brain  teems  high 
with  inspiration, 

I  feel  myself  (and  justly  too)  the  Shakspeare  of 
the  nation; 

My  strength  of  mind  is  wonderful !  I’m  Milton, 
Pope,  and  Dante, 

And  eke  Cervantes— in  my  purse  for  all  the 
world  as  scanty. 

’Twas  I  that  writ  Don  Juan,  Old  Mortality,  and 
Lara  ; 

The  minor  trophies  of  my  pen  are  Tales  of  the 
O’Hara- 

Family  and  Frankenstein ;  for  when  I  once  be¬ 
gin,  sir, 

I  ne’er  know  when  to  stop,  and  all  this  comes  of 
drinking  gin,  sir. 

My  name  is  L.  E.  L. — I  lately  wrote  the  Ghost 
of  Grimm,  ma’am, 

And  whoso  dares  deny  the  fact,  I  ’ll  make  a  ghost 
of  him,  ma’am ; 

Nay,  e’en  as  far  as  ten  years  back,  by  wit  and 
want  infected, 

I  paid  my  v  Addresses”  to  the  world,  but,  oh  ! 
they  were  “  Rejected.” 

’Twas  I  who  proved,  an  age  ago,  by  genius  rare 
and  mighty, 

Gin,  philosophic  gin,  to  be  the  grand  Elixir 

Vit^e; 

’Twas  l  who  found  out  vaccination  (sure  you 
need  not  grin,  sir), 

And  first  invented  steam-boats,  all  which  comes 
of'drinkiug  gin,  sir. 

I-f  I  were  King  of  England,  I’d  drain  each  lake 
as  is,  sir, 

And  dry  up  bog  and  fen  where’er  it  dared  lo 
show  its  phiz,  sir 
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I'd  qualify  thei,r  streams  with  gin,  and  in  auuthe. 
year,  ma’am, 

Believe  .me,  not  one  thimbleful  of  water  shout 
appeal*,  ma’am. 

But,  hark  !  methinks  my  kettle  cries  in  monitory 
chorus. 

While  we  sit  singing  here,  old  boy,  the  punch 
grows  col-1  before  us  : 

•Tis  well !  1 1  >ke  your  hint,  and  toast  aloud  with 
brisk  hurray,  sir, 

God  bless  the  King  and  this  here  Gin  !—  so  en  k 
my  roundelay,  sir 

Monthly  Magazine . 


tElje  gatherer. 

“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  anu  disposer  of  other 
mens  stuff.”  -  Wotlon. 

V  ■  ■■  ♦ 

MERCHANTS. 

Michael  de  la  Pole,  created  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  If.  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
Chancellor  of  England,  and  Knight  of 
the  Garter,  was  the  son  and  grandson  of 
a  merchant,  as  well  as  a  merchant  him¬ 
self.  and  yet  he  was  esteemed  a  gentleman 
of  blood,  as  is  evident  from  the  Statutes 
of  the  Garter.  Camden  observes,  44  his 
being  a  merchant  did  no  how  detract  from 
his  honour ;  for  who  knows  not  that  even 
noblemen’s  sons  have  been  merchants  ? 
Nor  will  I  deny  he  was  nobly  descended, 
though  a  merchant.” — 44  Whence  (says 
also  Vincent  on  Brooke,  p.  700)  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  Mercatura  non  derogat  nobili- 
tati ,  trade  is  no  abatement  of  honour.” — 
Gentleman's  Magazine . 


EPITAPH. 

The  following  epitaph  is  copied  from  a 
tomb  in  the  vicinity  of  Port-Royal, 
Jamaica 

44  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Louis  Caldy, 
Esq.  a  native  of  Montpellier,  in  France, 
which  country  he  left  on  account  of  the 
revocation.  He  was  swallowed  up  by  the 
earthquake  which  occurred  at  that  place 
in  ld92,  but  by  the  great  providence  of 
God,  was  by  a  second  shock  flung  into 
the  sea,  where  he  continued  swimming 
till  rescued  by  a  boat,  and  lived  40  years 
afterwards.” 


WATERLOO  POETICAL 
BARBER. 

The  following  poetical  address  adorr* 
the  outside  of  a  barber’s  shop  in  No 
wich-court,  Fetter-lane : — 

T.  W 


u 
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Stop  and  read. 

“  This  is  the  shop* 

You  will  And  it  tfrue  ; 

I  am  the  hair  dresser 
From  Waterloo.]  • 
O^My  soap  is  good, 

My  razors  keen. 

Step  in  my  friends, 

I  will  shave  you  clean.” 
44  Razors  carefully  sett.” 


THE  DEAN  AND  THE  TUM¬ 
BLER. 

Mutato  nomine,  de  te  fabula  narrator. — Hor. 

As  dean  corpulent,  waddled  one  day 
thro’  the  street, 

A  poor  little  urchin  tell  down  at  his  feet, 
And  began  tumbling  heels  over  head  ; 

And  head  over  heels  he  kept  tumbling  so 
fast, 

And  heels  over  head,  till  rising  at  last, 
He  a  halfpenny  begg’d  for  his  meed. 

44  Pshaw  !  that’s  nothing  ;  a  halfpenny  ! 
no,  not  a  doit, 

A  reward,  you  young  rogue,  Tor  that 
easy  exploit ! 

Go,  ’tis  not  deserving  of  any.” 

44  Is  it  so  easy  indeed  ?”  quoth  the  saucy 
young  elf : 

44  Then  down,  if  you  please,  Sir,  and  do 
it  yourself, 

And,  by  jingo,  I'll  give  you  a 
penny!” 


ON  A  PALE  LADY, 

Whence  comes  it  that  in  Clara’s  face, 
The  lily  only  has  a  place— 

Is  it  because  the  absent  rose 

Is  gone  to  paint  her  husband’s  nose  ? 


’van  ^  DISAPPOINTMENT.  } 

Sterne’s  maid  servant  asked  her  master 
leave  to  go  to  a  public  execution  at  the 
Tyburn,  near  York.  Soon  after  she  set 
off  she  returned  blubbering  and  all  in 
tears*  On  her  master  asking  the  cause 
of  her  grief,  and  why  she  cried,  she  an¬ 
swered,  44  Because  she  had  lost  her  la¬ 
bour,  for  before  she  reached  the  gallow3 
the.  mqniAv^reuneyeqf’  garts’xj  us  si 


HEP  U  BL I G  A  N  IS  MaMitanaqal  & 

After  the  death  of  Charles  the  First, 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  was  called 
the  Court  of  Public  Bench,  and  some. 
Republicans  were  so  cautious  of  acknow¬ 
ledging  monarchy  anywhere,  that  in  re¬ 
peating  the  Lord’s  Prayer,-  instead  of  , 

covrin/v  CC  nPVitr  Irin/vrlArri  OAirm  tliorr 


say  mg,  -  f  “'SSoti 

chose  to  have  it  said,  44  Thy  Common¬ 
wealth  come.”a^'  "  f.  » 

Printed  and  Published  t>y  J.  LIMBIPJ) , 
143^  Strand  (near  Somerset  House),  and  sold  by 
ad  Newsmen  and  Booksellers.  .  f  ‘  ‘  . 


44  Thy  kingdom  come,”  they 
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The  parish  of  Mary-le-bone  has  increas¬ 
ed  so  much  of  late  years  in  extent  and 
population,  that  the  places  of  worship 
were  very  inadequate  to  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  those  attached  to  the  church 
of  England,  and  new  edifices  became  in¬ 
dispensable.  Of  one  of  these  Christ¬ 
church,  which  was  consecrated  in  1825, 
we  present  an  engraving.  Our  view 
shows  the  eastern  front,  which  is  situated 
in  Stafford  Street,  Lisson  Green,  and  the 
south  side  of  the  church.  The  building, 
which  was  erected  from  the  designs  Oi 
Mr.  Hardwick,  is  in  two  separate  por¬ 
tions.  The  6rst,  which  is  built  entirely 
of  stone,  comprises  the  entrances  and 
tower  ;  the  second  portion  consists  of  the 
body  of  the  church,  and  is  wholly  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  congregation  ;  'this  is  built 
of  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  The 
western  end  of  the  church  abuts  against 
Vol.  vii.  2  A 


the  houses  in  the  street  on  the  north  side 
of  it.  There  is  an  entrance  from  the  por¬ 
tico,  as  shewn  in  the  engraving,  to  the 
basement  story  of  the  tower,  which  is 
formed  into  a  circular  vestibule,  crowned 
with  a  dome,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an 
opening,  encircled  with  a  gallery  and  bal- 
lusters.  On  the  south  and  north  sides 
are  openings  to  other  vestibules  of  the 
same  form,  covered  also  with  domes,  hav¬ 
ing  circular  lantern  lights  on  their  cen¬ 
tres.  In  these  are  the  stairs  to  the  gal¬ 
leries,  and  the  entrances  to  the  body  of 
the  church.  To  the  lateral  vestibules  are 
also  entrances  from  the  street  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  building, 
each  of  which  is  flanked  with  a  pair  of 
Ionic  columns,  finished  with  the  appro¬ 
priate  entablature,  without  pediments; 
the  south  entrance  is  shewn  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  the  northern  exactly  corresponds. 
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The  north  and  south  fronts  have  each  a 
series  of  five  long  windows,  with  arched 
heads,  and  are  furnished  with  parapets 
and  balustrades.  The  centre  aisle  of  the 
church  rises  abov,e  the  roof,  and  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  clerestory.  The  tower 
being  fully  shown  in  the  engraving, 
needs  no  further  notice  ;  it  is  bold  in  its 
proportions,  and  though  heavier  in  ap¬ 
pearance  than  the  generality  of  the  stee¬ 
ples  of  new  churches,  is  not  to  be  cen¬ 
sured  on  that  account ;  its  dimensions 
appear  substantial  without  approaching 
to  clumsiness. 

The  nave  and  aisles  are  separated  by 
six  lofty  columns,  and  two  pilasters  on 
each  side  supporting  the  entablature  of 
the  order.  The  ceiling  is  arched,  and  is 
pierced  by  windows  corresponding  with 
the  intercolumniations.  The  ceiling  of 
the  nave  is  arched,  and  formed  by  ribs 
into  six  principal  divisions,  each  filled 
with  an  oval  panel,  the  borders  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  ribs,  are  ornamented  with 
scroll  mouldings.  The  ceiling  of  the 
aisles  are  flat,  and  unornamented.  Gal¬ 
leries  are  erected  in  the  aisles,  as  well  as 
across  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  and  are 
supported  by  pilasters.  The  fronts  are 
coloured  irt  imitation  of  oak  paneling, 
resting  on  an  architrave  of  stucco.  The 
altar  is  simply  ornamented  ;  the  screen 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  eastern  wall, 
and  is  situated  in  a  recess  between  the 
lateral  vestibules,  which  have  already 
been  described.  The  sides  of  the  recess 
have  large  niches,  and  the  eastern  wall  is 
divided  into  three  compartments  by  pilas¬ 
ters  sustaining  the  entablature.  The  com¬ 
mandments,  creed,  and  paternoster,  are 
inscribed  in  these  divisions  upon  long 
arched  panels.  Upon  the  entablature  are 
two  small  statues  of  angels  seated,  and 
holding  a  ribbon,  inscribed,  glory  to 
GOD  IN'  THE  HIGHEST,  and  between 
them  is  an  urn  with  wreaths  of  foliage. 
The  ceiling  of  the  chancel  is  ornamented 
with  sunk  panels,  each  containing  an 
expanded  flower  of  a  circular  and  angular 
form  alternately.  In  the  body  of  the 
church,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  altar- 
rails,  the  pulpit  and  reading,  and  clerk’s 
desks,  are  placed  on  opposite  sides.  The 
two  former  are  copies  of  each  other  ;  their 
form  is  octagonal,  resting  upon  a  terminal 
column.  The  furniture  of  the  altar,  pul¬ 
pit,  &c.  is  crimson  velvet,  and  a  glory 
encircling  I.  H.  S.  inscribed  on  the  front 
of  each  ;  two  handsomely  carved  chairs, 
with  a  mitre  on  the  back  of  each,  stand 
within  the  rails.  A  neat  organ  is  erected 
in  the  western  gallery.  The  excellent  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  entrances'  preserves  that 
quietness  so  essential  to  a  church,  and 
adds  to  the  beauty  cf  the  whole  design. 


DOVER’S  MEETING.— WHITSUN 
SPORTS. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.') 

Sir, — In  No.  CXCVII.  of  the  Mirror 
I  was  much  pleased  to  see  a  slight  notice 
taken  of  the  games  practised  on  the 
Coteswold  Hills,  especially  of  Dover’s 
Meeting,  of  which  you  seem  uncertain 
whether  it  is  still  kept  up ;  I  assure  you 
it  is,  and  although  it  is  not  countenanced 
by  persons  of  such  rank  and  consequence 
as  it  was  some  half  century  ago,  it  is 
still  a  great  holiday  for  all  the  lads  and 
lasses  within  10  or  15  miles  of  the  place, 
and  is  attended  by  great  numbers  or 
gentry  and  people  of  respectability  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Being  a  native  of  the 
Coteswold  Hills  where  these  games  are 
practised,  I  feel  happy  in  giving  you  an 
account  of  them,  as  I  have  with  thou¬ 
sands  more  spent  many  a  happy  hour 
there. 

Dover’s  Hill  (so  called  from  a  Mr. 
Robert  Dover,  who  instituted  those  games 
about  the  year  1600)  is  about  half  a  mile 
from  Chipping  Campden,  and  a  mile  and 
a  half  north  of  the  London  and  Worces¬ 
ter  road,  it  may  very  properly  be  called 
a  second  Olympus  ;  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  is  a  beautiful  level  turf  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  long  from  north  to  south,  and 
half  a  mile  from  east  to  west.  In  walk¬ 
ing  across  the  hill  towards  the  west,  you 
seem  to  be  going  over  an  interminable 
space  bounded  only  by  the  horizon,  when 
on  a  sudden  you  come  to  the  brink  of  a 
very  steep  precipice,  and  one  of  the  finest 
views  in  the  world  bursts  upon  the  sight; 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  counties  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  Gloucester,  Warwick,  and  Here¬ 
ford  lie  spread  before  you  like  a  carpet, 
and  on  a  clear  day  some  of  the  mountains 
in  Wales  may  be  distinctly  seen  ;  on  the 
south,  Brecon  and  the  Malvern  moun¬ 
tains  cut  a  fine  figure  in  this  beautiful 
landscape.  Many  a  pleasant  hour  have 
I  spent  on  Dover’s  Hill  (when  a  school¬ 
boy  in  the  neighbourhood)  it  was  a  favou¬ 
rite  amusepient  of  mine  to  sit  on  the 
brink  of  the  precipice  viewing  the  beau¬ 
tiful  scenery,  and  counting  the  spires 
that  shoot  up  among  the  trees,  even  now 

“  When  I  think  on  boyhood’s  glowing  years, 
How  soft  how  sweet  the  scene  appears  ; 

How  calm,  how  cloudless  pass’d  away, 

The  long,  long,  summer  holiday. a 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  hill  is  a 
thick  wood,  called  Weston  Park  ;  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees  on  the  borders  of 
this  wood  the  booths  are  built,  and  .the 
principal  sports  are  carried  on,  (on  the 
Thursday  and  Friday  in  Whitsun-week) 
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they  consist  of  single-stick,  (in  Glouces¬ 
tershire  called  backsword)  wrestling,  run¬ 
ning,  jingling,  morris-dancing,  and  other 
sports  of  a  minor  importance.  On  Friday 
the  sports  conclude  with  a  horse-race  for 
£50.  Backsword  is  looked  upon  by  the 
cockneys,  and  those  living  in  counties 
where  it  is  rarely  practised,  as  a  most 
barbarous  and  bloodthirsty  piece  of  busi¬ 
ness  ;  but  I  think  there  is  no  game  that 
shows  the  courage,  hardihood,  and  man¬ 
liness  of  the  British  character  like  it  ; 
on  Dover’s  Hill,  it  is  practised  in  its 
greatest  perfection,  I  have  seen  two 
scientific  men  play  nearly  an  hour  and  a 
half  before  one  could  break  the  other’s 
head,  and  when  it  was  over,  it  could  not 
be  seen  that  more  than  one  blow  had  been 
struck  on  either  side.  Certainly  when 
two  novices  contend  it  is  thrashing  work, 
and  the  blows  fall  heavily,  then  they  are 
not  obliged  to  enter  the  ring,  but  there  it 
is  they  show  their  courage. 

There  are  generally  about  twelve 
couple  play  at  backs  word,  the  prize  is  a 
guinea  each  couple,  eighteen  shillings  goes 
to  the  victor  and  three  shillings  to  the 
vanquished. 

The  prize  for  wrestling  is  a  handsome 
silver  cup,  and  is  generally  contested  be¬ 
tween  the  lads  of  two  rival  villages,  great 
numbers  of  musical  gipsies  attend,  who 
strike  up  some  lively  airs,  while  the 
nymphs  and  swains  foot  it  not  exactly  on 
the  light  fantastic  toe.  The  morris 
dancers  are  not  Tike  what  I  saw  in  the 
London  streets  a  few  days  back — country 
fellows  in  their  dirty  working  dresses 
scratching  the  pavement  to  pieces,  but 
they  are  spruce  lads  sprigged  up  in  their 
Sunday  clothes,  with  ribbons  round  their 
hats  and  arms,  and  bells  on  their  legs  ; 
they  are  attended  by  a  jester  called  the 
Tom  Fool.  He  carries  a  large  stick  with 
a  bladder  tied  to  one  end,  with  which  he 
buffets  about  and  makes  room  for  the 
dancers  ;  one  of  the  finest  looking  fel¬ 
lows  among  them  is  generally  selected  to 
carry  a  large  plum  cake  with  a  long 
sword  run  through  the  middle  of  it,  the 
cake  resting  on  the  hilt,  on  the  point  of 
the  sword  is  a  large  bunch  of  ribbons 
with  about  a  dozen  streamers  flying,  of 
divers  colours,  a  large  knife  is  stuck  in 
the  cake,  and  when  the  young  man  who 
carries  it  sees  a  favourite  lass  or  any  one 
that  is  rather  bountiful  towards  them  he 
treats  them  with  a  slice. 

Jingling  is  by  about  eight  men  entering 
a  large  ring  all  blindfolded  but  one,  who 
has-  bells  in  his  hands  which  he  keeps 
ringing  and  running  about  the  ring,  if  he 
is  caught  within  a  certain  time  by  one  of 
the  others  who  is  blindfolded,  the  man 
that  catches  him  gains  the  prize,  but  if 
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he  escapes  them  all  till  the  time  is  ex¬ 
pired,  he  wins  the  prize. 

I  believe  those  sports  are  partly  sup¬ 
ported  by  subscription,  and  partly  by  a 
sum  of  money  that  was  bequeathed  for 
the  purpose.  That  they  are  very  ancient 
may  be  adduced  from  its  being  asserted  in 
an  old  work  which  I  have  read,  that  the 
immortal  Shakespeare  was  sometimes  a 
spectator  of  those  games  (being  celebrated 
about  ten  miles  from  the  place  of  his  na¬ 
tivity)  and  that  many  of  the  scenes  in  his 
comedies  were  taken  from  Dover’s  meet¬ 
ing,  especially  the  wrestling  scene  in 
As  you  like  it. 

I  am  certain  if  any  of  our  rigid  mirth- 
destroying  moralists,  possessing  the  least 
sensibility  or  liberality  of  feeling  towards 
the  youth  of  both  sexes,  were  to  witness 
the  innocent  mirth  and  happy  counten¬ 
ances  at  Dover’s  meeting,  and  at  our 
country  wakes  and  revels  they  would  not 
strive  as  they  do  to  the  utmost  of  their 
ower  to  cramp  the  amusements  of  the 
umbler  classes,  but  w'ould  regret  with 
every  generous  mind  that  the  old  English 
pastimes  are  so  much  upon  the  decline. 

At  Dover’s  meeting  there  is  no  bull¬ 
baiting,  badger-baiting,  or  any  cruel 
diversion  whatever  allowed,  unless  horse¬ 
racing  may  be  considered  so,  everything 
is  conducted  with  the  greatest  order  and 
decorum.  I  am  afraid,  Air.  Editor,  I 
am  encroaching  too  much,  therefore  I’ll 
subscribe  myself  your  humble  servant, 

A  REAL  LOVER  OF  OLD  ENGLISH 

May  30,  1826.  pastimes. 


AN  APOLOGY  FOR  NOVEL¬ 
READING. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

AIethinks  I  hear  the  cynic  morosely 
exclaim,  Faddle.  Who  ever  profited  by 
novel-reading,  that  most  seductive  and 
pernicious  mode  of  killing  time  ?  Granted 
that  it  may  be  immoderately  indulged  in 
by  all  indolent  mind,  or  injuriously  by  a 
depraved  taste  ;  but  debar  either  from  the 
gratification  they  respectively  derive,  and 
is  it  fair  to  conclude  that  either  the  one 
or  the  other  will  be  bettered  by  the  pro¬ 
hibition  ?  The  objection  to  this  species 
of  amusement  applies,  not  so  much  to  its 
tendency  in  a  general  sense,  as  to  that 
craving  and  insatiate  appetite  which  sets 
no  bounds  to  its  avidity.  It  needs  but 
little  consideration  to  qualify  the  sweep¬ 
ing  censure  to  which  the  votaries  of  this 
pleasing  occupation  are  unjustly  exposed, 
for  that  it  may  be  innocently  and  usefully 
enjoyed  few  will  be  disposed  to  deny. 

We  have  no  patience  with  those  rea- 
sonevs  who  prate  so  prosingly  about  the 
value  of  time,  deploring  its  escape  so 
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dolorously  as  would  almost  lead  us  to 
imagine  them  altogether  free  from  the 
imputation  of  ever  wasting  it.  The  great 
preacher  of  olden  time  has  wisely  de¬ 
clared  there  is  a  season  for  everything  ; 
with  this  persuasion  in  view,  we  much 
question  the  wisdom  of  those  moderns 
who  exact,  with  unyielding  pertinacity, 
the  occupation  of  every  moment  in  labo¬ 
rious  usefulness  as  the  sole  end  of  ex¬ 
istence,  who  are  so  irrational  even  as  to 
frown  at  indications  of  cheerfulness  and 
good  humour,  and  who  would  immolate 
refinement  and  all  the  elegant  graces  of 
cuhivated  life  on  the  altar  of  austerity. 

Can  it  be  urged  that  such  a  course  is 
likely  to  conduce  to  human  happiness,  by 
heightening  the  luxury  of  those  feelings 
that  flow  from  the  exercise  of  benevolence  ? 
or  is  it  likely  to  enhance  the  enjoyment 
lesulting  from  the  interchange  of  thought, 
trammelled  as  that  faculty  must  be  by 
starched  primitiveness  and  imperturbable 
gravity  ?  Then  what  an  odious  spell 
does  it  impose  upon  that  enlarged  sphere 
of  communicativeness  which  we  cherish 
by  prescriptive  right,  as  the  darling  pri¬ 
vilege  of  our  sex 

One  principal  duty  is  to  learn  to  know 
ourselves  ;  hut  should  we  feel  disposed 
(and  who  does  not  ?)  to  reverse  this  duty, 
what  is  better  calculated  to  base  our  opi¬ 
nions  upon  rational  grounds,  than  an  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  of  human  nature  ?  In 
the  better  class  of  novels  (and  thanks  to 
the  age  we  live  in,  we  are  in  this  respect 
amply  provided)  we  may  innocently  and 
usefully  study  it  to  the  life,  and  profit  in 
our  intercourse  with  each  other  by  the 
lessons  they  inculcate,  and  the  traits  with 
which  they  familiarize  us.  From  this 
source  we  are  enabled  to  guard  ourselves 
more  effectually  against  the  duplicity  of 
mankind,  and  to  discriminate  with  pro¬ 
priety  on  matters  requiring  the  exercise 
of  more  than  ordinary  discretion,  deriving 
valuable  experience  at  a  very  inconsider¬ 
able  sacrifice  of  time  and  attention  ;  be¬ 
sides,  left  as  we  forlorn  damsels  are  to  fill 
up  as  may  be  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
day,  we  cannot  incessantly  engage  in  the 
monotonous  employments  suited  to  our 
sex,  and  the  excitement  in  this  exigence 
of  a  pleasing  novel  dissipates  the  languor 
of  ennui,  refreshes  the  mind,  renders  en¬ 
durable  the  occasional  dulness  of  do¬ 
mestic  life,  and  amusingly  diversifies  its 
insipidity.  Nay,  it  has  better  uses  ;  for 
wuth  those  who  reflect  upon  what  they 
read,  the  silent  lessons  thus  conveyed  are 
abundantly  more  efficacious  and  instruc¬ 
tive  than  the  well-intentioned  remark  of 
the  most  valued  friend  ;  they  impress  the 
heart  without  exposing  its  weaknesses  ; 
Urey  lecture  the  understanding  without 


subjecting  it  to  the  painful  consciousness 
that  its  faults  ore  glaringly  perceptible  to 
other  than  the  mind’s  eye,  the  scrutiny  of 
which  we  can  have  no  reason  to  question, 
and  the  conviction  that  we  are  in  error  is 
a  step  towards  amendment. 

One  serious  exception  against  novel 
reading  has  in  our  times  been  removed 
by  the  valuable  labours  of  those  useful 
vehicles  of  public  opinion  “  The  Perio¬ 
dicals.”  .Being  more  amenable  to  it  than 
even  the  works  themselves,  their  reputa¬ 
tion  is  our  guarantee  for  the  judgment 
and  force  of  their  strictures  ;  and  we  are 
thus  relieved  from  the  hazard  and  fatigue 
of  catering  for  ourselves.  A  moderate 
reader  may  by  this  mean*  securely  rely 
on  a  judicious  selection. 

Who  that  has  read  u  Granby,”  the 
favourite  of  the  day,  can  trace  unimpress¬ 
ed,  the  uniform  tenour  of  disinterested 
generosity  and  manly  sincerity  ;  the  for¬ 
titude  and  decision  that  identifies  itself  in 
every  action  of  the  hero  of  the  tale  ?  And 
however  dazzling  the  superficial  adorn¬ 
ment  of  the  unique  Trebeck,  his  ir.sidu- 
ous  duplicity  excites  admiration  solely  on 
account  of  the  masterly  dexterity  with 
which  his  manceuvering  is  imagined  and 
portrayed.  Then  we  have  in  the  gam¬ 
bler  Tyrrel,  an  appalling  specimen  of  a 
thorough-paced  villain,  not  insensible  to 
some  touches  of  compunction  for  his 
vices,  yet  so  hardened  in  atrocity  as  to  be 
incapable  of  reformation.  The  author 
depicts  In  him  a  violence  of  temper,  at 
times,  absolutely  terrific  ;  yet  in  faithful 
accordance  with  our  preconceived  notions 
of  a  career  so  despicable.  Nor  are  the 
female  characters  less  faithfully  delineat¬ 
ed.  Upon  the  whole  it  is  a  lucid  though 
sketchy  transcript  of  life  and  manners, 
which  we  are  readily  disposed  to  admire, 
as  well  on  account  of  its  adherence  to  na¬ 
ture,  as  for  its  tact  in  holding  up  to  scorn 
and  contempt  the  baser  passions  of  the 
heart,  by  contrasting  them  powerfully 
with  what  is  estimable,  and  in  a  manner 
eminently  calculated  to  foster  the  growth 
of  virtue.  Novels  of  this  stamp  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  prove  instructive  to  the  mind 
disposed  to  profit  by  their  exemplification 
of  human  nature,  as  it  owes  its  formation 
almost  as  much  to  external  circumstances 
as  to  its  natural  qualities.  W e  are  in  a 
great  degree  the  creatures  of  habit,  but 
whatever  tends  to  enlighten  our  under¬ 
standings  by  furnishing  us  with  accurate 
ideas  of  the  springs  of  human  action,  is 
likely  to  relieve  us  from  its  thraldom,  by 
infusing  a  spirit  of  discernment  that  will 
act  and  judge  for  itself. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without 
hazarding  a  remark  or  two  upon  the  in¬ 
clination  manifested  by'  the  fashionable 
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novelists  of  the  day  to  satirize  those  ami¬ 
able  domestic  qualities  which  constitute 
;he  charm  of  our  firesides ;  as  if  female 
attractiveness  administered  exclusively 
the  happiness  it  confers  in  the  saloon  of 
fashion  or  within  the  precincts  of  the 
ball-room.  The  opinion  is  harmless  from 
the  lips  of  the  author’s  exquisite  bas  bleu , 
Lady  Harriet  Duncan,  whose  ideas  spor¬ 
tively  flutter  from  subject  to  subject  with 
untired  vivacity,  but  whose  gleanings  are 
too  scanty  to  answer  any  other  purpose. 
It  is  true  that  what  may  conduce  most 
highly  to  individual  enjoyment,  would 
prove  insipid  in  the  shape  of  narrative  ; 
but  it  ought  not  on  this  account  to  be  un¬ 
dervalued,  or  held  up  to  derision  ;  and 
therefore  gravely  to  ridicule  that  home¬ 
keeping  companionableness  which  is  the 
chief  solace  of  life,  indicates  a  vicious  and 
injudicious  taste,  likely  to  mislead  the 
gay  and  thoughtless,  and  to  displease 
those,  who  from  principle  and  experience, 
are  opposed  to  the  notions  it  inculcates. 

April  15,  1826.  Janet. 


DERIVATION  OF  THE  NAMES 
OF  A  FEW  PLACES  AND 
PERSONS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Ab,  in  the  beginning  of  the  names  of 
places,  is  generally  a  contraction  of  abbot , 
and  denotes  a  monastery  to  have  been 
formerly  there,  or  else  that  it  belonged  to 
some  abbey  ;  as  Abington ,  q.  d.  Abbey 
Town. 

Ac,  Ak.  These  initial  syllables  take 
their  origin  from  the  Saxon  word  ac, 
which  signifies  an  oak  ;  thus  Acton  is 
Oak-town,  or  a  town  environed  with 
oaks. 

Ad,  Adel ,  signifies  noble ,  famous ,  as 
Adelstan  for  jEthelstan,  the  termination 
stan  being  anciently  a  mark  of  the  super¬ 
lative  degree  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
here  that  instead  of  our  modern  word 
gentleman ,  nobleman ,  &c.  our  ancestors 
used  the  word  Aedleman. 

Al ,  Aid ,  signifies  old  or  ancient,  as 
Aldborough ,  i.  e.  Old  Borough ;  Aid- 
gate,  Old  Gate ,  &c.  Though  many 
names  have  the  initial  al  from  the  Saxon 
eel,  as  Albert,  All-bright ;  Alfred,  All- 
peace,  &  c. 

All  or  hal  comes  from  the  Saxon  hall 
or  palace,  and  hence  it  became  a  common 
termination  as  White-hall,  Moor-hall, 
&c. 

Bald  signifies  Bold,  as  Baldred,  Bald¬ 
win,  &c.  Berth,  brave,  as  Bertha.  Brad 
comes  from  the  Saxon  broad ;  thus  Brad¬ 
ford  is  Broadford ,  originally. 

Bourn  or  Burn,  is  from  the  Saxon, 


signifying  a  river,  hence  several  towns 
are  simply  called  Bourne  which  stand 
near  a  rivulet  or  stream.  Others  have  it 
in  their  composition,  as  Wimbourne,  &c. 

Brig ,  Brix,  from  the  Saxon,  a  bridge, 
as  Stockbridge,  Brixton,  &c. 

Burgh  comes  from  the  Saxon,  a  city, 
town ,  or  castle  ;  originally  from  the  Go¬ 
thic,  bairg,  a  rock  or  mountain ;  for  an¬ 
ciently  most  cities  were  built  on  rocky 
hills  and  afterwards  in  vales  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  water.  Thus  Edinburgh,  i.  e. 
the  town  on  the  hill  Eden.  Petersburg!!, 
a  town  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  ft  being 
frequently  wrote  borough  and  oftentimes 
bury,  as  Salisbury,  Edmondsbury,  &c. 

Bye,  Bee,  are  terminations  from  the 
Saxon,  an  habitation  ;  thus  Kettleby,  i.  e. 
a  town  where  kettle  makers  lived.  So 
Derby,  Appleby,  &c. 

Car  is  derived  from  caer,  a  city,  as 
Carlisle,  Cardiff,  &c. 

Chester  and  Caster,  signify  a  city  or 
camp  ;  hence  Chichester  was  the  town  or 
city  of  Sissa ,  who  built  it. 

Cheap,  Chip ,  Chipping,  all  come  from 
the  Saxon  to  buy ,  and  they  denote  market 
towns  ;  as  Chippenham,  Chipping  Nor¬ 
ton,  Ac. 

Cliff,  Clive,  come  from  the  Saxon,  a 
rock,  or  steep  place ;  hence  Radcliffe, 
Redcliff,  or  Red  Rock ;  so  WhiteclifF, 
for  White  Rock ;  Cleveland,  for  Rocky 
Land,  &c.  Still  cliffs  and  rocks  with  us 
are  synonymous  terms.  Comb  at  the  end 
and  comp  in  the  beginning  of  words  indi¬ 
cate  the  low  situation  of  the  place,  from 
the  Saxon  comb ,  which  signifies  a  valley. 
Hence  those  places  called  Compton,  i.  e. 
Valetown,  and  those  which  end  in  comb, 
as  Wycomb,  Winch  comb,  &c. 

Cot,  Cote,  a  house,  denotes  a  hut  or 
cottage,  or  a  village  of  such  little  houses 
to  have  been  in  the  places  bearing  this 
syllable,  as  Coteswold,  &c. 

Croft  signifies  a  little  plot  of  ground, 
which  we  call  a  close ;  hence  sundry 
names  as  Bancroft,  Bearcroft,  &c. 

Cuth,  known  or  famed,  is  found  in  se¬ 
veral  Saxon  names,  as  Cuthbert,  &c. 

Dale,  a  little  valley,  is  used  in  several 
names,  as  Greendale,  Dibdale,  for  Deep- 
dale. 

Den,  Dean,  are  from  the  Saxon,  sig¬ 
nifying  both  a  vale  and  any  woody  place ; 
hence  Tenterden,  Morden,  &c. 

Dun,  Don,  a  mountain  or  ridge  of 
hills,  from  whence  our  name  for  them, 
Downs ;  hence  Heydon,  Swindon,  Dun¬ 
stable,  &c. 

Ea,  ee,  ey,  from  the  Saxon  Ea,  water, 
as  Eaton,  Water-town ,  Anglesey,  Jer¬ 
sey,  &c. 

Ed  is  front  the  Saxon,  blessed ,  happy, 
as  Ed-mund,  &c. 
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Fiaa,  nooie,  as  in  Ethelbert ,  &c. 

Ford ,  a  shallow  stream  or  rivulet,  as 
Bradford,  Guilford,  Oxford,  &c. 

Fred ,  peace,  hence  Frederic  is  liter¬ 
ally,  rich  in  peace. 

Gate ,  a  way  or  passage ,  as  Highgate, 
a  highway  or  road  ;  and  grave  in  Saxon 
implies  a  grove ,  and  sometives  a  caw, 
as  Norgrave,  Waldgrave,  &c. 

Ham ,  a  house ,  farm ,  or  village ,  as 
Hamton,  Wareham,  &c.  From  this  word 
comes  our  English  word  home,  also  Ham¬ 
let. 

Holm  comes  from  the  Saxon  Holm ,  a 
place  surrounded  by  water  or  a  little 
island  5  hence  we  find  several  such  places 
called  the  Holmes . 

Hurst ,  from  the  Saxon,  a  woocZ  or 
f orest,  as  Midhurst,  Sandhurst,  &c. 

Lade,  in  Saxon,  signifies  to  unload  or 
purge.  It  generally  signifies  the  mouth 
of  a  river,  either  where  it  empties  itself 
into  the  sea  or  some  greater  river,  as  at 
Cricklade,  Leechlade,  &c. 

Marsh ,  from  the  Saxon,  signifying 
fenny ,  watery ,  hence  Marshfield,  Salt- 
marsh,  &c. ;  also  Mere ,  a  lake  or  pond , 
is  found  in  many  names  of  places,  as 
Haslemere. 

Rig,  Ridge ,  seem  to  be  derived  from 
the  Saxon,  signifying  the  back  ;  hence 
our  phrase,  a  ridge  of  hills ,  and  this  is 
denoted  in  the  names  where  it  is  found, 
as  Lindridge,  Eldridge,  &c. 

Sel  signifies  good,  large,  or  spacious , 
which  it  denotes  in  various  names,  as 
Selby,  Selwood,  i.  e.  a  great  wood. 

|  \Stead  or  Sted  signifies  a  place,  and  is 
in  many  names,  Grimstead,  Hamp¬ 
stead,  &c. 

Stan,  a  stone,  and  hence  the  names  of 
many  places  and  persons,  Stanton,  i.  e. 
Stony.  town,  Stanley,  Stony-jield,  Stan- 
stead,  Stony-place ,  &c. 

South,  Sut,  and  Sicth,  are  all  from  the 
Saxon  South,  as  Sutton,  South-town , 
Suthwell,  South-well,  &c.  So  also  Sus 
in  Sussex,  i.  e.  South  Saxony ;  hence 
also  Suffolk,  or  the  South  Folk,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Norfolk,  or  the  North  Folk. 

Thorp ,  a  village ,  some  villages  and 
small  towns  are  called  so  yet,  as  Thorp, 
near  Chertsev,  in  Surry.  Adlestrop  seems 
to  be  contrasted  from  Adelsthprp  ;  also 
the  surname  Longthorp,  Colthorpe,  &c. 
denotes  such  families  as  had  originally 
the  lordship  of  some  one  or  more  of  those 
thorps. 

Ton  signifies  a  town.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  common  terminations  of  the 
names  of  places,  as  Hampton,  Boston, 
Ta/unton,  &c. 

Weald,  Wald,  Walt,  are  all  derived 
from  a  forest  or  wood,  and  imply  the  same 
thing  in  places  which  have  these  words 


in  their  names,  as  Walton,  Waltham, 
Walden,  &c. 

Wie,  Wich,  signify  sometimes  a  vil¬ 
lage,  sometimes  a  port  or  harbour ,  and 
often  a  castle  ;  hence  Harwich,  Norwich, 
Warwick,  Wycomb,  &c. 

Win,  a  battle ;  hence  this  syllable  in 
the  names  of  places  imports  some  battle 
to  have  been  fought  there,  or  victory  ob* 
tained,  as  Winborn,  Winchester,  &c.v 
and  in  the  names  of  persons  it  implies 
that  some  of  the  ancestors  of  the  family 
had  been  great  warriors  and  victorious,  as 
Edwin,  Baldwin,  Godwin. 

Worth  signifies  a  court  or  forum , 
which  is  implied  to  have  been  in  those 
places,  the  names  of  which  are  terminated 
herewith,  as  Wandsworth,  Petworth,  &c. 

Clavis. 


THE  LOVER’S  LAMENT. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

And  art  thou,  dear  one  !  art  thou  dead  ? 

The  breath  of  life,  like  sun-beams,  fled? 

And  are  those  eyes  that  shone  so  bright. 

And  sparkled  like  the  stars  of  night. 

Those  eyes  where  mine  so  oft  reposed. 

For  ever  dim  ! — for  ever  closed  ? 

And  is  that  face,  that  face  so  fair, 

(That  did  an  angel’s  semblance  wear!) 

That  did  ten  thousand  charms  unfold. 

For  ever  pale  ? — for  ever  cold  ? 

And  is  that  voice,  which  sang  so  clear, 

(Like  Heaven-strains  on  the  list’ning  ear 
That  did  each  sense  with  transport  thrill. 

For  ever  mute, — for  ever  still  ? 

And  is  that  heart,  which  beat  so  true, 

(And  nought  of  ill,  nor  falsehood  knew,) 

That  heart  an  Anchorite  might  adore. 

Now  pulseless  ? — chill’d  io  throb  no  more  ? 
And  is  that  bosom's  spotless  cell — 

Where  all  the  virtues  lov’d  to  dwell  1 
Become  ah,  what ! — must  truth  declare — 

A  nest  for  worms  to  gender  there  9 
Then  Death  rejoice  !  the  triumph’s  thine  ! 

The  Maid  is  yours — so  lately  mini. 

Rejoice,  grim  Spoiler,— seize  your  prey. 

And  revel  o’er  the  putrid  clay. 

Yet  thine  she’s  not — nor  ne’er  shall  he. 

Her  love  still  lives ! — and  lives  with  vie  ! 

With  me  in  every  thought  and  sigh  < 

With  me,  and  but  with  me  can  die  ! 

Utopia. 


©rights  anb  Jinbttutons. 

No.  XVI. 

DRYDEN’S  CELEBRATED  ODE. 

Dryden’s  Ode  on  the  Power  of  Music 
is  the  most  unrivalled  of  his  composi¬ 
tions.  By  that  strange  fatality  which 
seems  to  disqualify  authors  from  judging 
of  their  own  works,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  valued  this  piece,  because  he  totally 
omits  it  in  the  enumeration  and  criticism 
he  has  given  of  the  rest,  in  his  preface  to 
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his  v/'orks.  “  1  shall  add  nothing  to 
what  I  have  already  said  on  this  subject, 
(says  Dr.  Warton  in  his  Essays  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope,  vol.  2.), 
but  only  tell  the  occasion  and  manner  of 
his  writing  it.  Mr.  St.  John,  afterwards 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  happened  to  pay  A 
morning  visit  to  Dryden,  whom  he  al¬ 
ways  respected,  found  him  in  an  unusual 
agitation  of  spirits,  even  to  a  trembling. 
On  inquiring  the  cause,  4  I  have  been  up 
all  night,’  replied  the  old  bard,  4  my  mu¬ 
sical  friends  made  me  promise  to  write 
them  an  ode  for  their  feast  of  St.  Caeci- 
lia.  I  have  been  so  struck  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  occurred  to  me,  that  I  could 
not  leave  it  till  I  had  completed  it  <  here 
it  is,  finished  at  one  sitting.’  And  im¬ 
mediately  he  shewed  him  this  ode,  which 
places  the  British  lyric  poetry  above  that 
of  any  other  nation.  This  anecdote,  as 
true  as  it  is  curious,  was  imparted  by 
Lord  Bolingbroke  to  Pope,  by  Pope  to 
Mr.  Gilbert  West,  by  him  to  the  ingeni¬ 
ous  friend  (Richard  Berenger,  Esq.)  who 
communicated  it  to  me.  The  rapidity, 
and  yet  the  perspicuity  of  the  thoughts, 
the  glow  and  expressiveness  of  the  images, 
those  certain  marks  of  the  first  sketch  of 
a  master,  conspire  to  corroborate  the  truth 
of  the  fact.’’ 

CASTLE  OF  0 THANT 0. 

The  ingenious  author  of  this  popular  Ro¬ 
mance,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cole,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  gives  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  its  origin :  —  “I  waked  one 
morning  in  the  beginning  of  last  June, 
from  a  dream,  of  which  all  I  could  re¬ 
cover  was,  that  I  had  thought  myself  in 
an  ancient  castle,  and  that  on  the  upper¬ 
most  banister  of  a  great  staircase  saw  a 
a  gigantic  hand  in  armour.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  I  sat  down  and  began  to  write,  with¬ 
out  knowing  in  the  least  what  1  intended 
to  say  or  relate.  The  work  grew  on  my 
hands,  and  I  grew  fond  of  it ;  so  that  I 
was  very  glad  to  think  of  any  thing 
rather  than  politics.  In  short  I  was  so 
engrossed  with  my  tale,  which  I  com¬ 
pleted  in  less  than  two  months,  that  one 
evening  I  wrote  from  the  time  that  I  had 
drank  tea,  about  six  o’clock,  till  half  an 
hour  after  one  in  the  morning,  when  my 
hands  and  fingers  were  so  weary,  that  I 
could  not  hold  my  pen  to  finish  the  sen¬ 
tence,  but  left  Matilda  and  Isabella  talk¬ 
ing  in  the  middle  of  a  paragraph.” 

RED  SEA, 

So  called,  not  from  any  redness  of  either 
water  or  weeds,  &c.,  but  because  anci¬ 
ently  styled  the  Sea  of  Edom  (as  being 
partly  on  the  coast  of  Edom).  The  Greeks, 
knowing  that  Edom  signified  redy  by 


mistake  called  it  the  Erylhrean ,  or  Red, 
Sea. 

GAZETTE. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  Gazette, 
takes  its  rise  from  one  of  the  smallest 
pieces  of  money  at  Venice,  called  gaz- 
zetta ;  and  as  the  literary  newspapers, 
which  were  published  at  Venice  in  single 
sheets,  so  early  as  the  sixteenth  century, 
were  sold  for  a  gazzetta  a  piece,  all  kinds 
of  newspapers  were  from  thence  called 
gazette,  or  gazettes. 

UNDER  THE  ROSE. 

The  expression  of  44  under  the  rose,” 
originates  from  that  flower  having  been 
dedicated  by  the  ancients  to  Harpociates, 
the  God  of  Silence. 

ISLE  OF  DOGS. 

Part  of  Poplar  Marsh  is  called  the  Isle 
of  Dogs,  although  it  is  not  an  island,  nor 
quite  a  peninsula.  It  is  opposite  Green¬ 
wich,  in  Kent ;  and  when  our  sovereigns 
had  a  palace  near  the  site  of  the  present 
magnificent  hospital,  they  used  it  as  a 
hunting  seat,  and,  it  is  said,  kept  the  ken¬ 
nels  of  their  hounds  in  this  marsh.  These 
hounds  frequently  making  a  great  noise 
the  seamen  called  the  place  the  Isle  of 
Dogs. 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

Brydges  in  his  44  Memoirs  of  the  Peers 
of  England,”  gives  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  in  his  life  of  Dudley,  third  Lord 
North,  of  the  discovery  of  Tunbridge 
Wells.  It  is  the  only  one  we  read  of  in 
the  origin  of  which  rational,  instead  of 
supernatural  agency,  has  not  been  em¬ 
ployed  : — 44  Lord  North,  in  the  year 
1605,  having  reached  his  twenty-fourth 
year,  fell  into  a  consumptive  disorder 
that  baffled  the  utmost  effort  of  medicine. 
In  this  melancholy  situation  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  live  more  regularly 
than  he  had  done ;  his  physicians  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  retire  into  the  country  and 
try  the  efficacy  of  that  last  remedy, 
change  of  air,  for  the  re-establishment  of 
his  constitution.  In  consequence  of  this 
advice  his  lordship,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1606,  made  Bridge  House  the  place 
of  his  retreat,  about  two  miles  from  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells ;  but  after  a  residence  of 
several  weeks,  finding* his  disorder  rather 
increased  than  diminished,  and  his  spirits 
greatly  lowered,  he  abruptly  quitted  this 
retired  mansion  and  began  his  journey  to 
London.  Fortunately,”  adds  the  narra¬ 
tor,  44  his  road  lay  directly  through  the 
wood  in  which  these  useful  springs  were 
concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  so  that  when  his  lofdship  cam*« 
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upon  the  spot,  he  could  not  pass  by  with¬ 
out  taking  notice  of  a  water  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  claim  his  attention,  on  account  of 
the  shining  mineral  scum  that  swam  on 
its  surface,  as  well  as  the  ochreous  sub¬ 
stance  which  subsided  at  the  bottom. 
These  uncommon  appearances  induced 
him  to  alight  from  his  carriage  and  to  or¬ 
der  one  of  his  servants  to  borrow  a  little 
vessel  from  a  neighbouring  hovel,  that  he 
might  taste  it.  The  ferruginous  flavour 
induced  his  lordship  to  think  it  was  im¬ 
bued  with  some  medicinal  properties 
which  might  be  beneficial  to  mankind. 
Having  submitted  it  therefore  to  chemi¬ 
cal  analysis,  he  determined  to  try  its  res¬ 
torative  powers  upon  himself,  and  after 
about  three  months  continuance  at  Eridge, 
returned  to  town  so  perfectly  free  from  all 
complaints  that  he  lived  in  the  indulgence 
of  every  courtly  enjoyment  till  he  attain¬ 
ed  the  age  of  eighty-five. 

F  R.  Y. 


PORTUGUESE  BARBERS 

The  shop  door  with  a  green  baize  cur¬ 
tain  is  that  of  a  barber,  who  both  shaves, 
cuts  hair,  bleeds,  applies  leeches,  and 
draws  teeth.  On  his  shop  door  you  read 
“  bixas  boas,”  (good  leeches) ;  and  on 
each  side  of  this  inscription  is  seen  the 
representation  of  a  jar  full  of  those  useful 
insects.  I  chose  this  shop  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  specimen  of  every  one  which  you 
meet  with  ;  not  only  in  the  capital,  but 
all  over  the  country.  They  are  more 
easily  discovered  than  others,  owing  to 
the  long  projecting  pole  much  like  a  flag¬ 
staff,  and  which  is  spirally  painted  red 
and  white.  It  was  long  before  I  could 
make  out  the  meaning  of  this  ensign,  but 
found  it  at  last  to  represent  the  white  tape 
bandage  used  in  phlebotomy,  and  the  pole 
usually  given  to  the  patient  to  hold  dur¬ 
ing  the  operation. 

The  above  distinguishing  mark  of  bar - 
berisrn  is  not  confined  to  Portugal,  but  is 
in  general  use  throughout  the  Peninsula 
and  the  continent ;  and  I  have  been  told 
that  it  is  still  to  be  seen  in  some  remote 
places  in  England  ;  a  fact  which  I  sup¬ 
pose  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  infer,  either 
that  all  barbers  were  originally  bleeders, 
or  that  all  surgeons  originally  united  the 
depilatory  and  tonsorial  arts  to  their  chi- 
rurgical  operations. 

But  to  return  to  Portuguese  barbers. 
I  recollect  one  near  Alcantara,  renowned 
for  his  dexterity ;  and  lest  what  I  am 
about  to  relate  should  appear  to  any  one 
incredible,  I  beg  leave  to  appeal  to  those 
of  my  countrymen  who  may  have  resided- 
ill  Lisbon  in  or  about  the  years  1809  or 
1810,  in  whose  memory  it  must  be  fresh 


It  happened  invariably,  that  when  a  well- 
dressed  man  (“  homem  de  gravata  la- 
vada,”)  came  into  his  shop  to  be  shaved, 
he  would  take  off  his  head  as  well  as  his 
beard,  let  him  down  through  the  trap¬ 
door,  on  which  his  chair  had  been  pur¬ 
posely  placed,  and  be  ready  in  a  trice  to 
repeat  the  operation  on  the  next  customer, 
whilst  his  wife  was  occupied  in  disposing 
of  the  patient’s  clothes.  The  barber,  (his 
wife  being  old  and  ugly),  was  in  the  se¬ 
quel  executed ;  but  she  escaped  capital 
punishment,  by  virtue  of  a  decree  made 
by  the  late  queen-mother,  forbidding  its 
infliction  upon  females. 

Portuguese  barbers  are  like  those  of 
every  country,  great  retailers  of  scandal 
and  full  of  small  talk.  Having  few  cus¬ 
tomers  during  the  first  days  of  the  week, 
they  are  generally  observed  sitting  at  or 
lounging  about  their  shop-doors,  playing, 
or  rather  strumming  upon  a  wire-strung 
guitar,  and  scrutinizing  the  actions  of 
every  soul  in  their  neighbourhood.  Peo* 
pie  addicted  to  chewing  tobacco  Will  find 
it  economical  to  get  shaved  by  them  in¬ 
stead  of  shaving  themselves  ;  for.  as  they 
smoke  myriads  of  cigars,  their  thumbs 
are  always  strongly  impregnated  with  to¬ 
bacco,  and  these  they  never-fail  to  intro¬ 
duce  into  the  patient’s  mouth,  to  produce 
a  protuberance  in  the  cheek,  and  facilitate 
the  operations  of  the  razor.  I  have  also, 
on  nlany  occasions,  admired  the  dexterity 
with  which,  (when  hair  .cutting),  they 
clip  in  two,  myriads  of  light  horse,  whom 
they  discover  galloping  through  the 
woody  top-knots  of  their  customers. 

Sketches  of  Portuguese  Li^e. 

.TAKING  TIME  BY  THE  FORE¬ 
LOCK. 

Catherine  Tudor  at  the  funeral  of 
her  first  husband  (John  Salusbury)  was 
led  to  church  by  Sir  Richard  Clough, 
and  from  church  by  Morris  Wynn,  of 
Gwedir,  who  whispered  to  her  his  wish 
of  being  her  second.  She  refused  him 
civilly,  and  informed  him  that  she  had 
accepted  the  proposals  of  Sir  Richard 
Clough,  in  her  way  to  church,  but  as¬ 
sured  him  that  if  she  buried  Sir  Richard 
he  might  depend  on  being  her  third ; 
which  really  was  the  case. 


PREDESTINATION. 

A  criminal  pleaded  upon  his  trial,  as 
an  extenuation  of  his  offence,  that  he 
was  predestined  to  commit  it.  “  I  am 
heartily  sorry  for  that,  friend,”  said  the 
judge,  u  for  by  the  same  rule,  I  am  pre¬ 
destined  to  order  you  to  be  hanged.” 

J.  H.  P 
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®fjc  Uoirtott  ffilntocrntg. 

London  is  nearly  equal  in  population, 
'and  far  superior  in  wealth,  to  each  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Saxony,  Hanover, 
and  Wirtemburg,  every  one  of  which 
has  at  least  one  flourishing  University. 
Supposing  the  annual  rate  of  increase,  in 
the  last  live  years,  to  have  been  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  fen,  the  present  popu¬ 
lation  cannot  be  less  than  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  souls,  of  whom  there  are 
about  forty  thousand  males,  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  ;  the  usual 
period  of  academical  education.  Out  of 
this  number  from  four  thousand  to  six 
thousand  are  the  children  of  persons  who 
can  easily  defray  the  very  moderate  ex¬ 
pense  of  their  attendance  on  Lectures  in 
London.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that 
there  is  no  equal  number  of  youths  in  any 
other  place  of  whom  so  large  a  portion 
feel  the  want  of  liberal  education,  are  so 
well  qualified  for  it,  could  so  easily  ob¬ 
tain  all  its  advantages  at  home,  and  are 
so  little  able  to  go  in  quest  of  them  else¬ 
where.  Nowhere  else  is  knowledge  more 
an  object  of  desire,  either  as  a  source  of 
gratification,  a  means  of  improvement,  or 
an  instrument  of  honest  and  useful  ambi¬ 
tion.  The  exclusion  of  so  great  a  body 
of  intelligent  youth,  designed  for  the 
most  important  occupations  in  society, 
from  the  higher  means  of  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  is  a  defect  in  our  institutions  which, 
if  it  were  not  become  familiar  by  its  long 
prevalence,  would  offend  every  reasonable 
mind.  In  a  word,  London,  which  for  in¬ 
telligence  and  wealth,  as  well  as  num¬ 
bers,  may  fairly  be  deemed  the  first  city 
in  the  civilized  world,  is  at  once  the 
place  which  most  needs  an  University, 
and  the  only  great  capital  which  has 
none. 

Impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  an  University  in  the  metropolis, 
the  advantages  of  which  have  been  ably 
urged  by  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Campbell,  a  meeting  was  held  about 
twelve  months  ago  in  London,  with  a 
view  to  the  founding  such  an  Institution. 
The  proposal  met  with  great  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  it  was  determined  at  once  ne¬ 
cessary  to  raise  the  sum  for  the  purpose, 
in  shares.  A  large  sum  of  money  was  im¬ 
mediately  subscribed,  and  a  piece  of  free¬ 
hold  ground  purchased  at  the  end  of 
Gower  Street,  for  the  erection  of  a  suit¬ 
able  building  for  the  University,  and  the 
Council  have  adopted  a  design  by  Mr. 
Wilkins.  Of  the  proposed  building  our 
engraving  is  a  correct  view. 

The  Council  of  the  University  has  al¬ 
ready  been  elected,  and  consists  of  twenty- 
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four  members,  including  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lords 
Dudley  and  Ward,  and  Auckland,  Lord 
John  Russell,  H.  Brougham,  Esq.  M.P., 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  M.P.,  Alexander 
Baring,  Esq.  M.P.,  Thomas  Campbell, 
Esq.,  Dr.  Gregory,  Joseph  Hume,  Esq. 
M.P.,  John  Smith,  Esq.  M.P.,  Dr.  Birk- 
beck,  &c.  &c. 

The  Plan  of  the  Institution  will  com¬ 
prehend  Public  Lectures,  with  Examina¬ 
tions  by  the  Professors  ;  Mutual  Instruc¬ 
tion  among  the  Pupils,  and  the  aid  of 
Tutors  in  those  parts  of  knowledge  which 
require  to  be  minutely  and  repeatedly  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  memory.  It  is  intended, 
that  the  Professors  shall  derive  their  in¬ 
come  at  first  principally,  and  as  soon  as 
may  be,  entirely,  from  the  fees  paid  by 
their  pupils ;  they  will  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behaviour.  Professors  will 
doubtless  be  found  of  eminent  ability, 
and  of  such  established  reputation,  as  to 
give  authority  and  lustre  to  their  instruc¬ 
tions,  so  that  the  University  will  not  be 
wanting  in  the  means  of  exciting  and 
guiding  superior  faculties  in  their  ascent 
to  excellence,  as  well  as  of  speedily  and 
easily  imparting  the  needful  measure  of 
knowledge  to  all  diligent  students.  The 
Course  of  Instruction  will  at  first  consist 
of  Languages,  Mathematics,  Physics,  the 
Mental  and  the  Moral  Sciences,  together 
with  the  Law  of  England,  History,  and 
Political  Economy ;  and  the  various 
branches  of  knowledge  which  are  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  Medical  Education. 

In  the  classification  of  those  studies 
there  is  no  intention  to  adhere  strictly  to 
a  logical  order.  The  mathematical  sci¬ 
ences  will  of  course  occupy  particular 
attention,  valued  as  they  are  as  a  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  as 
an  unerring  measure  of  human  advance¬ 
ment.  In  regard  to  the  physical  sciences 
it  if  intended  to  found  a  separate  profes¬ 
sorship  of  logic ;  it  is  also  thought  in 
time  even  rhetoric,  on  account  of  its  im¬ 
portance,  may  become  a  separate  profes¬ 
sorship  in  order  to  imbue  the  minds  of 
youth  with  the  assurance  that  when  guid¬ 
ed  by  morality  and  subjected  to  logic, 
eloquence  is  tlie  art  of  rendering  truth 
popular  and  virtue  delightful. 

The  moral  sciences,  distinguishing 
ethics,  which  will  embrace  political  phi¬ 
losophy  from  jurisprudence,  will  also 
occupy  much  attention  ;  and  as  the  study 
of  the  law  of  England  has  for  centuries 
been  confined  to  London,  the  advantage* 
it  thus  necessarily  possesses  will  be  en¬ 
hanced  in  the  London  University  by  conj- 
bining  with  them  lectures  and  examina¬ 
tions,  while  systematic  instruction  in 
law  and  in  general  knowledge,  will  be 


rendered  accessible  to  those  branches  of 
the  legal  profession  who  are  now  shut  out 
from  them. 

History  and  political  economy  are 
branches  of  education  which  will  not  be 
neglected,  and  as  London  possesses  pecu¬ 
liar  and  inestimable  advantages  for  the 
study  of  the  profession  of  medicine,  it 
will  form  a  distinct  branch  of  education 
at  this  University,  where  a  school  of  me¬ 
dicine  with  teachers  for  each  branch  of  it 
will  be  employed.  The  merchant,  the 
civil  engineer,  in  short  persons  intended 
for  every  useful  profession  or  pursuit  are 
to  be  provided  with  an  education  suitable 
to  it  at  this  Institution. 

Finally,  the  Council  (for  it  is  from 
their  prospectus  that  this  account  of  the 
objects  of  the  Institution  has  been  con¬ 
densed)  u  trust  that  they  are  now  about 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  Institution 
well  adapted  to  communicate  liberal  in¬ 
struction  to  successive  generations  of 
those  who  are  now  excluded  from  it,  and 
likely  neither  to  retain  the  machinery  o« 
studies  superseded  by  time,  nor  to  ne¬ 
glect  any  new  science  brought  into  view 
by  the  progress  of  reason,  of  such  mag¬ 
nitude  as  to  combine  the  illustration  and 
ornament  which  every  part  of  knowledge 
derives  from  the  neighbourhood  of  every 
other,  with  the  advantage  which  accrues 
to  all  from  the  outward  aids  and  instru¬ 
ments  of  Libraries,  Museums,  and  Ap¬ 
paratus  ;  where  there  will  be  a  sufficient 
prospect  of  fame  and  emolument  to  sa¬ 
tisfy  the  ambition  and  employ  the  whole 
active  lives  of  the  ablest  professors.” 

The  funds  of  the  Institution  are  to  be 
provided  by  subscriptions  and  voluntary 
donations.  The  subscribers  or  proprie¬ 
tors,  who  are  protected  from  all  liability 
beyond  the  amount  of  the  sums  respec¬ 
tively  subscribed  by  them,  will  possess 
the  following  rights  and  privileges 

1.  A  bsolute  right  of  presentation  of  one 
student,  in  respect  of  each  share,  at  such 
reduced  rate  of  annual  payment,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  rules  and  restrictions  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Council. 

2.  Interest  on  shares  not  exceeding  4 1. 
per  cent  out  of  surplus  income. 

3.  Privilege  of  transfer  and  bequest  of 
shares-. 

4.  In  cases  of  ballot,  a  proprietor  of 
one  share  is  entitled  to  one  vote  ;  of  five 
shares,  to  two  votes ;  and  of  ten  shares 
or  upwards,  to  three  votes,  with  privilege 
of  voting  by  proxy  at  elections. 

Donors  of  507.  and  upwards  are  enti¬ 
tled  to  all  the  privileges  and  advantages 
of  proprietors,  except  the  transfer  and  de¬ 
volution  of  their  interest,  and  have  no 
more  than  one  vote  on  any  occasion. 

In  addition,  proprietors  and  donors  will 
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have  the  right  of  personal  admission  to 
the  library,  and  the  various  collections  of 
the  University. 

The  Council,  in  their  Prospectus,  in 
conclusion  observe,  that  “  it  is  difficult 
at  present  to  form  any  precise  idea  of  the 
annual  expense  at  which  the  proposed 
system  of  education  can  be  afforded  ;  but 
a  confident  belief  is  entertained  that  it 
will  not  be  more  than  30/-  per  annum 
for  a  student  admitted  on  the  nomination 
of  a  proprietor.  In  the  early  period  of 
the  establishment  it  is  probable  that  no 
other  students  than  those  presented  by 
proprietors  can  be  admitted  ;  and  when¬ 
ever  the  extended  scale  of  the  Institution 
will  allow  of  a  general  admission  of  stu¬ 
dents,  their  annual  payments  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  much  higher  than  those  required 
by  the  nominees  of  proprietors.” 


GENERAL  ELECTION. 

Parliament  is  no  more  ;  the  voice  of 
the  Proclamation  is  gone  forth,  and  the 
pomp  -and  circumstance  of  M.  P.  has 
fleeted  before  it,  leaving  not  a  rack  be¬ 
hind.  Agreeably  to  the  allowable  bull  of 
the  worthy  Secretary  of  the  Post-office, 
franks  are  now  to  be  charged  with  postage. 
The  glorious  seven  years’  jubilee  is  come 
back,  bringing  bribes  to  some,  and  ban¬ 
queting  to  all.  The  smirched  artificer 
shakes  hand  with  my  lord,  and  the  squire 
respectfully  listens  to  Tom  Butcher’s 
tale,  instead  of  regaling  him  with  his 
own.  Fescennine  verses*  that  have  slum¬ 
bered  in  peace  and  quietness  for  a  lustrum 
and  a  half,  are  now  brought  forth  new 
hatched  to  the  bickering  time” — old  jokes 
are  furbished  up  anew — scandals  that 
have  died,  and  been  buried,  are  exhumed, 
and  walk  abroad  again  as  vivacious  as 
ever.  Yet  out  of  all  these  seeming  evils 
there  is  good  to  be  educed.  In  these 
periodical  jumblings  of  the  great  and  the 
small,  both  parties  are  gainers — the 
haughtiness  of  the  aristocracy  is  abated — 
the  honest  independence  of  the  lowly  is 
exalted — both  are  made  to  feel  the  value 
of  each  other’s  assistance,  and  thus  the 
bands  which  unite  the  rich  and  the  poor 
are  strengthened,  which,  for  the  want  of 
some  such  an  arrangement,  by  which 
their  mutual  dependence  is  shewn,  might 
be  altogether  dissolved.  We  pretend  to 
no  second  sight,  and,  therefore,  it  may  be 
dangerous  to  attempt  the  adventurous 
task  of  prophecying  what  may  be  the 
issue  of  the  present  appeal  to  the  people 
of  England,  to  speak  of  the  election  ac¬ 
cording  to  established  phraseology. 

New  Times . 


PEEPING  TOM  AND  LADY 
GODIVA. 

As  the  popular  but  rather  unseemly  fes¬ 
tival  or  ceremony  of  Lady  Godiva’s  pro¬ 
cession  has  been  revived  this  year  at 
Coventry,  some  account  of  its  origin  and 
history  may  prove  acceptable  to  our 
readers. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Confessor,  Leofric,  the  fifth 
Earl  of  Mercia,  and  his  Countess  Godiva, 
sister  to  Thorold,  Sheriff  of  Lincolnshire, 
founded  a  monastery  on  the  ruins  of  ik. 
Osburg’s  nunnery,  for  an  abbot  and 
twenty-four  monks  of  the  Benedictine 
order.  This  monastery  was  so  liberally 
endowed  by  Leofric,  that  it  surpassed  all 
ethers  in  the  county  in  splendour  and 
magnificence ;  so  that  Malmsbury  re¬ 
lates,  44  that  it  was  enriched  and  beautified 
with  so  much  gold  and  silver,  that  the 
walls  seemed  too  narrow  to  contain  it ; 
insomuch,  that  Rob.  de  Limesie,  bishop 
of  this  diocese,  in  the  time  of  King  Wil¬ 
liam  Rufus,  scraped  from  one  beam  that 
supported  the  shrines  five  hundred  marks 
of  silver.” 

With  the  foundation  of  its  monastic 
structure  commenced  the  prosperity  of 
Coventry  ;  but  it  seems  the  city  had  yet 
to  complain  of  the  grievance  of  excessive 
tolls,  which  Leofric,  as  lord  of  the  town, 
levied ;  and  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  relieved  from  it,  is  told 
a  romantic  tale,  which  Dugdale  thus  re¬ 
lates  : — 44  The  Countess  Godiva,  bearing 
an  extraordinary  affection  to  this  place, 
often  and  earnestly  besought  her  husband, 
that  for  the  love  of  God  and  the  blessed 
Virgin,  he  would  free  it  from  that  grievous 
servitude  whereunto  it  was  subject ;  but 
be,  rebuking  her  for  importuning  him  in 
a  matter  so  inconsistent  with  his  profit, 
commanded  that  she  should  thenceforth 
forbear  to  move  therein  ;  yet  she,  out  of 
her  womanish  pertinacity,  continued  to 
solicit  him  ;  insomuch  that  he  told  her, 
if  she  would  ride  on  horseback  naked 
from  the  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  he  would 
grant  her  request.  Whereunto  she  an¬ 
swered,  But  will  you  give  me  leave  so  to 
do?  And  he  replying,  Fes,  the  noble 
lady,  upon  an  appointed  day,  got  on 
horseback  naked,  with  her  hair  loose,  so 
that  it  covered  all  her  body  but  the  legs, 
and  thus  performing  the  journey,  returned 
with  joy  to  her  husband,  who  therefore 
granted  to  the  inhabitants  a  charter  of 
freedom,  which  immunity  I  rather  con¬ 
ceive  to  have  been  a  kind  of  manumission 
from  some  such  servile  tenure,  whereby 
they  then  held  what  they  had  under  this 
great  earl,  than  only  a  freedom  from  all 
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manner  of  toll,  except  horses,  as  Knigh¬ 
ton  affirms.  In  memory  whereof,  the 
picture  of  him  and  his  said  lady  were  set 
up  in  a  south  window  of  Trinity  Church 
in  this  city,  about  K.  R.  II.  time,  and 
his  right  hand  holding  a  charter,  with 
these  words  written  thereon  : — 

*'  I,  Luricke,  for  the  love  of  thee. 

Doe  make  Coventre  tol-free.’  " 

It  is  said  by  Rapin, 44  that  the  Countess, 
previous  to  her  riding,  commanded  all 
persons  to  keep  within  doors,  and  from 
their  windows,  on  pain  of  death  ;  but,s 
notwithstanding  this  severe  penalty,  there 
was  one  person  who  could  not  forbear 
giving  a  look  out  of  curiosity ;  but  it  cost 
him  his  life.” 

The  first  mention  of  this  legendary 
tale  occurs  in  the  Flores  Historiarum  of 
Matthew  of  Westminster,  a  work  written 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  fact 
it  relates  ;  the  connecting  it  with  the  pro¬ 
cession  at  Coventry  is  of  still  later  date, 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  until  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Se¬ 
cond.  Previous  to  that  reign,  the  fair, 
which  was  first  granted  by  Henry  the 
Third,  was  proclaimed  by  the  mayor,  who 
proceeded  to  it  in  procession,  attended  by 
a  number  of  guards  in  armour.  From 
that  time  until  the  last  few  years,  a  pro¬ 
cession,  which  has  attracted  much  notice, 
has  taken  place  on  the  Friday  in  Trinity 
week,  when,  says  Pennant,  44  a  charming 
fair  one  still  graces  the  procession,  not 
literally  like  the  good  Countess,  with  her 
own  dishevelled  hair,  &c.  but  in  linen 
closely  fitted  to  her  limbs,  and  of  a  colour 
emulating  their  complexion.” 

Peeping  Tom,  a  person  of  nearly  as 
much  notoriety  as  the  Countess  Godiva, 
and  an  auxiliary  to  the  drama,  was  pro¬ 
bably  introduced  as  a  droll  by  the  wits  in 
the  reign  of  Charles,  as  Dugdale  does  not 
mention  it.  A  figure,  commemorative  of 
the  peeper,  has  long  been  preserved  in 
Coventry,  and  is  now  inserted  in  the  niche 
of  a  new  house  communicating  with  the 
High-street ;  it  is  a  very  ancient  full- 
length  oaken  statue  of  a  man  in  armour, 
with  a  helmet  on  his  head,  greaves  on 
his  legs,  and  sandals  on  his  feet ;  to 
favour  the  posture  of  his  leaning  out  of 
the  window,  the  arms  have  been  cut  off 
at  the  elbows.  From  the  attitude  in  which 
it  was  originally  carved,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  was  either  intended  for 
Mars,  or  some  other  warlike  chieftain. 
This  grotesque  figure  is  newly  dressed  on 
each  recurrence  of  the  festival,  but  with 
strict  adherence  to  the  fashion  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  garb  ;  and  the  long  peruke  and 
neckcloth  seem  to  show,  that  the  dress  was 
first  bestowed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 


The  following  is  the  usual  order  of  the 
procession  after  the  parties  have  attended 
divine  service  at  Trinity  Church  : — 

GRAND  PROCESSION  OF  THE  SHOW 
FAIR. 

Twelve  Guards,  two  and  two. 

Saint  George  in  Armour. 

Two  Bugle  Horns. 

City  Streamer. 

Two  City  Followers. 

City  Streamer. 

Grand  Band  of  Muoic, 
belonging  to  the  14th  Light  Dragoons. 
High  Constable. 

City  Cryer  City  Cryer 

and  Lady  Godiva.  and 
Beadle.  Beadle. 

Mayor’s  Cryer. 

City  Bailiffs. 

City  Maces. 

Sword  and  Mace. 

Mayor’s  Followers. 

The  Right  W orshipful  the  Mayor. 
Aldermen. 

Sheriff’s  Followers. 

Sheriffs. 

Common  Council. 
Chamberlains  and  Followers. 
Wardens  and  Followers. 

Grand  Band  of  Music, 
belonging  to  the  1st  Regiment  of  War¬ 
wickshire  Local  Militia. 
Companies. 

Mercers. — Sti earner,  Master,  and 
Followers. 

Drapers. — Streamer,  Master,  and 
Followers. 

Clothiers. — Streamer,  Master,  and 
Followers. 

Four  Drums  and  Fifes. 
Blacksmiths. — Streamer,  Master,  and 
Followers. 

Tailors. — Streamer,  Master,  and 
Followers. 

Cappers. — Streamer,  Master  and 
Followers. 

Butchers.-— Streamer,  Master,  and 
Followers. 

Grand  Band  of  Music, 
belonging  to  the  Stoneleigh  Volunteers. 
Fellmongers— Streamer,  Master,  and 
Followers. 

Carpenters. — Streamer,  Master,  and 
Followers. 

Cordwainers — Streamer,  Master,  and 
Followers. 

Four  Drums  and  Fifes. 

Bakers — Streamer,  Master,  and 
Followers. 

Weavers — Streamer,  Master,  and 
Followers. 

Silk  Weavers. — Streamer,  Master,  and 
Followers. 

Grand  Band  of  Music. 
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Wool  combers. — Streamer,  Master,  and 
Followers. 

Shepherd  and  Shepherdess,  with  a  Dog, 
Lamb,  &c. 

Jason,  with  a  Golden  Fleece,  and  Drawn 
Sword. 

Five  Wool-Sorters. 

Bishop  Blaze,  and  Wool  combers,  in  their 
respective  uniforms. 

Four  Drums  and  Fifes. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

Jlubltc  journals. 

EDUCATION  IN  CHINA. 

In  a  work  written  by  Teen-ke-shih- 
ching-kin,  entitled  the  u  Complete  Col¬ 
lection  of  Family  Jewels,  or  Domestic 
Monitor,”  there  are  no  less  than  one 
hundred  rules  laid  down  for  a  school. 
Some  of  them  are  here  subjoined,  to  show 
the  importance  attached  to  minute  matters 
in  China  : — 

All  the  scholars  must  come  early  in  the 
morning. 

When  they  enter  the  school  they  must 
first  bow  to  Confucius  the  sage,  and  next 
to  the  master. 

When  about  to  break  up  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  let  an  ode  be  recited,  or  a  piece  of 
history  be  narrated,  the  most  easily  un¬ 
derstood,  the  most  affecting,  or  connected 
with  the  most  important  consequences. 

When  the  school  is  broken  up,  bow  to 
Confucius  and  to  the  master,  as  before. 

When  the  scholars  are  numerous,  send 
them  away  in  parties,  each  must  go 
straight  home,  not  stop  to  play  on  the 
road. 

When  they  reach  home,  let  them  bow 
first  to  the  household  gods,  then  to  their 
ancestors,  then  to  their  fathers  and  mo¬ 
thers,  then  to  their  uncles  and  aunts. 

If  there  be  any  visitors  at  home  in  the 
hall,  after  bowing  to  the  household  gods 
and  the  tablets  of  ancestors,  the  boy  must 
immediately,  in  an  easy  composed  man¬ 
ner,  stand  upright,  bow  the  head,  and  to¬ 
wards  the  guest  utter  his  or  her  compli¬ 
mentary  title.  After  bowing  and  sitting 
down,  he  must  neither  allow  himself  to 
talk  much,  nor,  in  a  frightened  manner, 
try  to  hide  himself. 

Three  things  are  to  be  regarded  by  him 
who  reads  to  learn  by  heart ;  his  eyes, 
his  mind ,  his  mouth.  He  must  carefully 
avoid  repeating  with  his  mouth  whilst 
the  heart  is  thinking  about  something 
else. 

Boys  must  not  read  too  loud,  lest  they 
should  injure  their  lungs. 

If  there  be  many  scholars,  they  must 
draw  lots  to  repeat  one  after  another,  and 
pot  crowd  about  the  master. 


They  must  examine  themselves  by  the 
passages  the  master  explains,  and  apply 
the  warnings  or  good  examples  to  their 
own  case.  This,  it  is  added,  is  a  benefi¬ 
cial  exercise  both  to  body  and  mind. 
Authors  express  the  duty  of  the  scholar 
thus  : — Let  the  scholar  make  a  personal 
application  to  himself,  saying,  u  Does 
this  sentence  concern  you  or  not  ?  Is  the 
subject  of  this  chapter  what  you  can  learn 
Jo  imitate  or  not  ?”  Then  let  the  master 
take  the  circumstances  of  the  ancient  oc¬ 
currence  narrated,  or  the  maxim,  and  dis¬ 
cuss  it,  in  two  parts,  what  should  be  imi¬ 
tated,  and  what  should  be  avoided  ;  and 
cause  the  scholar  to  note  it,  and  feel  a 
serious  impression  of  it ;  and  if,  on  an¬ 
other  day,  he  offends,  let  him  reprove 
him  from  the  principles  explained  to  him 
from  the  book. 

When  listening  to  the  master’s  expla¬ 
nations,  the  scholar  must  keep  his  soul 
from  wandering,  and  pay  minute  atten¬ 
tion. 

If  the  sense  and  scope  of  the  lesson  be 
not  clearly  explained  in  the  book,  the 
scholar  must  come  immediately  to  the 
master,  and  inquire  particularly  :  he  is 
not  allowed  to  suppress  his  having  aeon- 
fused  and  indistinct  understanding  of  the 
passage. 

In  teaching  boys,  let  them  first  learn 
cleanliness.  Let  no  refuse  ink  be  accu¬ 
mulated  on  their  ink-stone ;  no  over¬ 
night  ink  left  on  their  pencils ;  let  the 
pencil  be  washed  clean  every  evening. 
The  book  must  be  held  or  lie  three 
inches  distant  from  the  body  ;  they  must 
not  rub  it,  or  make  dog’s  ears  in  it,  or 
dot  or  write  upon  it. 

A  boy,  when  sitting,  must  be  grave 
and  serious  ;  he  must  not  sit  cross-legged, 
nor  lay  the  foot  upon  the  knee,  nor  lean 
on  one  side ;  he  must  not  in  the  streets 
throw  bricks  or  tiles,  nor  skip,  hop,  and 
frisk  about,  but  walk  calmly  and  steadily. 
Boys  must  not  lay  their  heads  together 
and  whisper ;  nor  pull  each  other’s 
clothes,  nor  kick,  nor  walk  with  their 
shoulders  together,  the  arm  placed  across 
each  other’s  back,  nor  point  to  the  east 
and  stare  at  the  west,  nor  prate  on  the 
road  about  letters,  and  chatter  about 
fighting. 

When  a  boy  meets  on  the  road  a  supe¬ 
rior  or  a  relation,  he  should  immediately 
stand  still,  in  a  composed  regular  posture, 
and  bending  down  his  head,  make  a  sa¬ 
lutation  with  his  hands,  or  a  low  bow  ; 
he  must  make  his  obeisance  in  a  respect¬ 
ful  manner  to  a  superior,  not  bow  in  a 
hurried  manner,  nor  in  a  fluttered  man¬ 
ner  avoid  him.  If  asked  a  question  by  a 
passenger,  he  must  answer  in  a  composed 
and  easy  manner  ;  he  must  let  him  walk 
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before,  by  no  means  presuming  to  walk 
first. 

A  boy  must  bow  leisurely,  orderly, 
deeply,  and  roundly. 

In  conversation,  a  boy  is  required  to 
speak  in  a  low  voice,  and  meek  tone ;  not 
jabber  high  and  dispute  wide,  nor  brag  of 
great  things,  nor  crack  laughing  jokes. 

A  boy’s  clothes  must  be  plain  and 
simple,  yet  neat,  as  those  of  a  literary 
man.  No  finery  is  to  be  admitted. 

When  a  visitor  comes  into  the  school, 
the  scholars  must  immediately  come  down 
from  their  seats,  and,  placing  themselves 
in  the  order  they  hold  in  the  school, 
make  a  bow  ; — no  whispering,  no  laugh¬ 
ing,  no  noise  and  clamour  (heuen-hwa) 
are  allowed. 

Boys  are  prohibited  from  learning  any 
useless  pursuits,  as  the  following :  card¬ 
playing,  throwing  dice,  kicking  the  shut¬ 
tle-cock,  foot-ball,  chess,  flying  kites, 
breeding  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  or  insects, 
playing  on  musical  instruments.  These 
amusements  not  only  are  a  hinderance  to 
their  regular  occupations,  but  enervate 
the  mind :  they  ought  to  be  guarded 
against  with  the  greatest  attention. 

The  following  are  also  prohibited  as 
injurious  to  young  persons  : — gaming  of 
all  kinds  ;  the  reading  of  light  and  licen¬ 
tious  books ;  poetry ;  intercourse  with 
friends,  chattering,  talking,  going  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  &c. 

Let  eating  and  drinking  be  a  matter  of 
indifference:  a  good  man  occupies  his 
mind  about  moral  science,  not  about  eat¬ 
ing 

A  lad  when  eating  and  drinking  must 
chew  small  and  swallow  leisurely ;  he 
must  not  gobble  up  his  food,  nor  reach 
far  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  dish  to 
take  a  morsel,  nor  take  meat  that  he  has 
broken  with  his  mouth  and  put  it  back 
again  into  the  dish. 

When  scholars  receive  instruction,  obey 
the  rules  of  the  school,  get  their  lessons 
perfectly,  and  write  their  copies  well,  the 
master  may  commend  them,  confer  upon 
them  pencils  and  ink,  and  encourage  them, 
and  thereby  entice  others. 

Boys  who  do  not  learn,  &c.  must  first 
be  admonished  and  persuaded  two  or 
three  times  ;  if  they  do  not  reform,  then 
first  punish  them  by  causing  them  to 
kneel  at  their  own  seat,  to  disgrace  them ; 
if  that  does  not  succeed,  make  them  kneel 
-at  the  door,  and  greatly  disgrace  them ; 
the  time  is  measured  by  a  stick  of  incense 
burning.  If  these  means  do  not  make 
them  alter  their  conduct,  then  flog  them  : 
but  take  care  not  to  do  it  after  meals,  lest 
you  make  them  ill ;  nor  yet  beat  them 
violently  on  the  back,  lest  you  hurt  them 
seriously. — Asiatic  Journal, 


FIELD  FLOWERS. 

BY  T.  CAMPBELJ,. 

Ye  field  flower? !  the  gardens  eclipse  you,  ’tin 
true. 

Yet,  wildings  of  nature,  I  doat  upon  you. 

For  ye  waft  me  to  summers  of  old, 

When  the  earth  teem’d  around  me  with  faery 
delight, 

And  when  daisies  and  buttercups  gladden’d  my 
sight, 

Like  treasures  of  silver  and  gold. 

I  love  you  for  lulling  me  back  into  dreams 

Of  the  blue  Highland  mountains  and  echoing 
streams, 

And  of  broken  glades  breathing  their  balm, 

While  the  deer  was  seen  glancing  in  sunshine 
remote. 

And  the  deep  mellow  crush  of  the  wood-pigeon  :s 
note 

Made  music  that  sweeten’d  the  calm. 

Not  a  pastoral  song  has  a  pleasanter  tune 

Than  ye  speak  to  my  heart,  little  wildings  of 
June  ; 

Of  old  ruinous  castles  ye  tell, 

Where  1  thought  it  delightful  your  beauties  to 
find. 

When  the  magic  of  Nature  first  breathed  on  my 
mind, 

And  your  blossoms  were  part  of  her  spell. 

Ev’n  now  what  affections  the  violet  awakes  ? 

What  loved  little  islands,  twice  seen  in  their 
lakes, 

Can  the  wild  water-lily  restore  : 

What  landscapes  I  read  in  the  primrose’s  looks. 

And  what  pictures  of  pebbled  and  minncwy 
broods 

In  the  vetches  that  tangled  their  shore. 

Earth’s  cultureless  buds,  to  my  heart  ye  were 
dear, 

Ere  the  fever  of  passion,  or  ague  of  fear. 

Had  scath'd  my  existence’s  bloom  ; 

Once  I  welcome  you  more,  in  life’s  passionless 
stage, 

With  the  visions  of  youth  to  revisit  my  age, 

And  I  wish  you  to  grow  on  my  tomb. 

New  Monthly  Mag. 


CURING  A  DRAMATIC  AUTHOR. 

In  1764,  a  Reverend  Doctor  brought  with 
him  from  Ireland,  his  native  country, 
five  tragedies  and  five  comedies,  all  to  be 
acted  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  : 
he  plagued  me  much  to  bring  him  to  Mr. 
Harris  at  Knightsbrklge  ;  but  before  I 
could  do  so,  the  doctor  himself  found 
means  to  slip  through  Hyde  Park  turn¬ 
pike.  The  circumstances  of  their  inter¬ 
view  I  had  from  Mr.  Harris  himself,  who 
thus  humorously  hit  upon  an  effectual  me¬ 
thod  to  get  rid  of  him  and  his  ten  plays. 

One  of  his  tragedies  was  called  “  Lord 
Russel,”  and  one  of  his  comedies  “  Draw 
the  long  bow.”  Mr.  Harris  received  him 
at  his  house  with  his  usual  politeness,  and 
sat  with  great  patience  and  much  pain 
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listening  to  the  Doctor  reading  one  of  his 
plays  to  him  ;  when  he  had  got  to  the 
fourth  act,  Mr.  Harris  remarked  that  it 
was  very  fine  indeed — excellent  ;  bu 
Doctor,  don’t  you  think  it  time  for  your 
hero  to  make  his  appearance  ?” — 44  Hero, 
Sir!  what  hero?” — 44  Your  principal 
character,  Lord  Russel.  You  are  in  the 
fourth  act,  and  Lord  Russel  has  not  been 
on  yet.” — 44  Lord  Russel,  Sir  !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  Doctor ;  44  why,  Sir,  T  have 
been  reading  to  you  my  comedy  of  4  Draw 
the  long  bow.’  ” — 44  Indeed  !  I  beg  you 
a  thousand  pardons  for  my  dulness  ;  but 
I  thought  it  was  your  tragedy  of  4  Lord 
Russel  ’  you  had  been  reading  to  me.” 
The  angry  author  started  from  his  chair, 
thrust  his  manuscript  into  his  pocket, 
and  ran  down  stairs  out  of  the  house. 
When  I  again  met  the  Doctor,  he  gave  a 
most  terrible  account  of  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  English  stage,  when  a  Lon¬ 
don  manager  did  not  know  a  tragedy  from 
a  comedy.  I  laughed  heartily  at  his 
chagrin,  so  whimsically  detailed  to  me, 
and  he  was  all  astonishment  and  anger  at 
my  ill-timed  mirth.  This  reverend  gen¬ 
tleman  (his  dramatic  mania  excepted) 
was  a  man  of  piety  and  learning;  and  I 
believe  Mr.  Harris’s  witty  expedient  effec¬ 
tually  cured  him  of  profane  play-writing, 
and  changed  a  mad  scholar  into  an  edify¬ 
ing  divine.  He  translated  some  of  the 
hooks  of  Milton  into  Greek,  which  were, 
1  understood,  printed  at  Oxford. — Ibid. 


PETER  THE  GREAT. 

During  the  writing  of  44  The  Czar,” 
says  O’Keeffe,  I  went  to  Deptford  dock¬ 
yard,  not  to  see  the  ships  on  the  stocks, 
but  to  lay  in  my  stock  of  information  for 
my  imperial  shipwright,  Peter  the  Great; 
and  to  see  the  small  house  where  he  re¬ 
sided,  one  door  of  it  opening  into  the 
dock-yard,  and  another  in  a  little  lane. 
Some  years  after  I  was  going  to  town  in 
the'  Richmond  stage,  a  Russian  gentle¬ 
man,  in  the  suite  of  the  ambassador  (for 
whom  he  had  been  to  take  lodgings  on 
Richmond  Hill)  was  my  fellow-passen¬ 
ger,  and  amongst  other  information  told 
me  that  the  Czar  Peter  used  to  cross  the 
Thames,  and  pass  an  hour  or  so  on  a  lit¬ 
tle  bench  at  the  door  of  a  small  ale-house 
at  Blackwall.  When  Peter  left  England, 
the  landlord  had  a  sign  of  him  painted, 
and  hung  up  at  his  door.  In  lapse  of 
time  this  sign  was  neglected,  and  thrown 
among  rubbish.  This  gentleman  heard 
•something  of  the  circumstance,  went  to 
Blackwall,  inquired,  found,  purchased, 
and  had  this  identical  old  painted  board 
■sent  ov6r  to  Petersburgh  to  the  late  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander. 


THE  EARL  AND  COUNTESS  OF 
ROCHESTER. 

Elizabeth  Mallet,  daughter  of 
John  Mallett,  Esq.  of  Enmere,  and 
one  of  the  richest  heiresses  of  the  time, 
was  sought  in  marriage  by  the  witty  and 
profligate  Rochester,  who,  on  her  re¬ 
peated  refusals,  at  length  determined  on 
carrying  her  off  by  force.*  He  seized 
her  in  her  carriage  at  Charing  Cross,  as 
she  was  returning  from  a  ball ;  but  before 
his  purpose  was  effected,  they  were  pur¬ 
sued,  and  the  Indy  recovered.  For  this 
offence  Rochester  was  banished  from  the 
court, — a  penance  which  his  outrageous 
frolics,  and  his  lampoons  on  the  King 
and  the  royal  mistresses,  frequently 
brought  upon  him.  During  his  tempo¬ 
rary  disgrace,  he  disguised  himself,  and 
set  up  on  Tower  Hill  as  a  High- German 
doctor  and  astrologer  :  there  he  not  only 
played  off  the  wildest  pranks  among  the 
citizens’  wives,  but  confounded  the  whole 
court  (whither  his  fame  as  a  conjurer  soon 
extended)  by  his  mischievous  disclosures 
and  secret  machinations.  He  at  length 
obtained  a  pardon  from  the  King,  and 
even  prevailed  on  his  Majesty  to  interfere 
in  his  behalf  with  the  relations  of  the 
young  heiress,  who  yielded  with  some 
difficulty  ;  and  Rochester  obtained  at 
length  what  his  audacity  and  perseverance 
had  perhaps  deserved  *f- 

Lady  Rochester  appears  to  have  been 
an  amiable  and  gentle  creature  :  she  had 
not  sufficient  power  over  her  husband  to 
reclaim  him,  but  she  was  his  constant 
and  tender  nurse  in  his  last  illness.  Bishop 
Burnet  merely  alludes  to  her  as  44  his 
good  lady  ;”  and  the  divine  wltc  preached 
Lord  Rochester’s  funeral  sermon,  calls 
her  his  44  truly  loving  consort”  and 
44  virtuous  lady from  which  we  may 
infer,  that  her  morals  and  conduct  escaped 
the  pollution  of  the  times  in  which  she 
lived. 

The  portrait  of  this  lady  at  Windsor 
Castle  is  a  delicate  and  pleasing  picture  ; 
and  the  features  are  soft  and  beautiful, 
though  with  little  expression. — Ibid. 

*  The  account  of  this  adventure  of  Rochester 
is  one  of  the  most  amusing  episodes  in  the  novel 
of  “  Brambletye  House.” 

f  “  Mr.  Ashburnham  to-day  at  dinner  told  how 
the  rich  fortune  Mistress  Mallett  reports  of  her 
servants  (i.e.  her  suitors),  saying,  “that  my 
Lord  Herbert  would  have  her my  Lord  Hfttw 
chingbroRe  was  inuifferent  to  nave  her :  my 
Lord  John  Butler  might  not  have  her;  my  Lord 
of  Rochester  would  have  forced  her;  and  Sir 

- Popliam  would  do  anything  to  have  her. 

Tnis  last  was  considered  the  favoured  lover,— 
See  Fepys's  Diary. 
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(Bnfytxtx. 

*  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stutf.”— on. 

LAWYERS  IN  CHINA. 

Mo  attornies  are  authorized  by  law  in 
China ;  those  self-constituted,  are  thus 
defined  and  described  by  a  Chinese 
classic  writer: — “  Villanous  and  per¬ 
verse  vagabonds  who  are  fond  of  making 
a  stir,  and  who,  either  by  fraudulent  and 
crafty  schemes,  excite  discord,  or  by 
disorderly  and  illegal  proceedings,  in¬ 
timidate  and  impose  upon  people  !” 


ARTICLES  FOUND  IN  A  KIT¬ 
CHEN  DRAWER. 

Three  aprons,  two  dusters,  the  face  of 
a  pig, 

A  dirty  jack-towel,  a  dish -clout,  and 
wig; 

A  foot  of  a  stocking,  three  caps,  and  a 
frill, 

A  busk  and  six -buttons,  mouse-trap,  and 
a  quill ; — 

A  comb  and  a  thimble,  with  Madonna 
bands, 

A  box  of  specific  for  chaps  in  the  hands ; 

Some  mace  and  some  cloves  tied  up  in  a 
r«g, 

An  empty  thread-paper,  and  blue  in  a 
bag ; 

Short  pieces  of  ribbon,  both  greasy  and 
black, 

A  grater  and  nutmeg— the  key  of  the 
jack ; 

An  inch  of  wax  candle,  a  steel  and  a 
flint,* 

A  bundle  of  matches — a  parcel  of  mint : 

A  lump  of  old  suet,  a  crimp  for  the  paste, 

A  pair  of  red  garters,  a  belt  for  the  waist ; 

A  rusty  bent  skewer,  a  broken  brass  cock, 

Some  onions  and  tinder,  and  the  drawer 
lock ; 

A  bag  for  the  pudding,  a  whetstone  and 
string, 

A  penny  cross-bun  and  a  new  curtain 
ring ; — 

A  print  for  the  butter,  a  dirty  chemise, 

Two  pieces  of  soap  and  a  large  slice  of 
cheese ; 

Five  tea-spoons  of  tin,  a  large  lump  of 
rosin, 

The  feet  of  a  hare,  and  corks  by  the 
dozen  ; 

A  card  to  tell  fortunes,  a  sponge  and  a 
can, 

A  pen  without  ink,  and  a  small  patty  pan; 

A  rolling  pin  pasted,  and  common  pray’r 
book. 

Are  the  things  which  I  found  in  the 
drawer  of  the  cook. 


RON  MOT. 

A  person  while  brushing  his  hat  (which 
seemed  much  tiie  worse  for  wear)  observed 
to  his  friend  near  him,  “  that  lie  had 
done  it  more  injury  by  sleeping  in  it  the 
night  before  than  all  the  time  of  wearing 
it  since  he  bought  it.”  “  Sleeping  in  it 
the  night  before ,”  replied  his  friend,  “  if 
I  may  judge  from  appearances  I  should 
think  it  a  long  time  since  it  had  a  nap. 


A  NURSERYMAN’S  CATALOGUE. 

Adam  and  Eve  in  yew  a  little  shattered 
by  the  fall  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  in 
the  great  storm. 

Noah’s  Ark  in  holly,  the  ribs  a  little 
damaged  for  want  of  water. 

The  Tower  of  Babel  not  yet  finished. 

St.  George  in  box,  his  arm  scarce  long 
enough,  but  will  be  in  condition  to  stick 
the  dragon  by  next  April. 

A  green  dragon  of  the  same  with  a 
tail  of  ground  ivy  for  the  present. 

A  Laurustine  Bear  in  blossom,  with 
a  Juniper  Hunter,  in  berries. 

Eve  and  the  Serpent,  very  flourishing. 

A  Topping  Ben  Jon  son,  in  laurel. 

A  Quick-set  Hog  shot  up  into  a  Por¬ 
cupine,  by  being  forgot  a  week,  in  rainy 
weather. 

N.  B.  Several  eminent  characters,  in 
bays,  somewhat  blighted,  to  be  disposed 
of  cheap. 

J.  C. 


SCRAPERS. 

Foote  being  once  much  annoyed  by  a 
fiddler  u  straining  harsh  discord  ”  under 
his  window,  threw  sixpence  to  him,  and 
requested  him  to  take  his  departure,  as 
one  scraper  at  the  door  was  sufficient. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our  readers  will  find  an  authentic  Memoir  of 
M.  Carl  You  Weber,  the  celebrated  Composer, 
whose  melancholy  death  is  so  recent,  compiled 
from  materials  furnished  by  himself,  in  No.  18T 
of  the  Mirhor. 

A  biographical  memoir  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  (the 
whole  of  whose  works,  by  the  bye,  have  just  been 
published  for  the  trifling  sum  of  ten  shillings)  in 
our  next. 

F.  R.  Y.  will  find  n  letter  for  him  at  our  Pub¬ 
lisher's,  on  Saturday  next. 

Numerous  communications  have  been  received, 
which  shall  be  noticed  at  length  in  our  next. 


Printed  ami  Published  by  J.  LIMSIRD,  143, 
Strand,  (near  Somerset-House, J  and  sold  by  aU 
Fewstr.en  and  Booksellers . 
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Pembroke  Castle,  of  which  the  above 
engraving  is  a  fine  view,  is  situated  on  a 
rocky  eminence,  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  town  fiom  which  it  derives  its 
name.  It  was  founded,  says  the  bard 
Caradoc,  of  Llancaroon,  by  Amulph  de 
Montgomery,  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury,  in  the  year  10!>2;  it  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  received  great  additions  in 
the  time  of  Henry  I.,  and  Giraldus  even 
refers  its  foundation  to  that  period, 
although  he  acknowledges  the  existence 
ot  a  much  slighter  edifice,  ot  anterior 
date.  During  the, wars  with  the  Welsh, 
it  was  often,  though  fruitlessly,  besieged, 
owing,  to  its  immense  strength,  and  almost 
iuj pregnable  natural  position.  It  was, 
however,  attacked  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 
in  the  t^ime  of  the  grand  rebellion,  when 
vol.  vu.  2  B 


it  was  vigorously  defended  by  the  Colonel# 
Langhorne,  Power,  and  Powel,  who  be¬ 
ing  displeased  with  the  Parliament,  de¬ 
clared  for  the  King  ;  but  Cromwell,  after 
a  siege  of  about  four  months,  compelled 
them  to  surrender,  and  afterwards  dis¬ 
mantled  the  Castle. 

From  the  period  of  its  surrender,  Pem¬ 
broke  Castle,  owing  to  neglect,  has 
gradually  fallen  into  decay*  and  now  pre¬ 
sents  one  of  the  most  magnificent  ruins 
that  Wales  can  boast  of.  It  was  originally 
divided  into  two  parts,  inner,  and  outer 
wards,  the  one  comprising  the  keep,  and 
state  apartments,  the  other  the  buildings 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  garrison  ; 
theie  appears  also  to  have  been  some  very 
handsome  apartments  over  the  principal 
gateway  from  the  town.  History  describes 
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one  of  these  as  the  chamber  in  which 
Henry  the  Seventh  was  born,  u  in  know- 
lege  wherof,  a  chimmeney  is  new  buyldyd, 
with  the  armes  and  badges  of  King 
Henri  the  VII.”  But  tradition  assigns 
this  honour  to  a  more  splendid  suite, 
directly  over  that  stupendous  vault,  called 
the  “  Wogan,”  which  appears  to  be  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  limestone  upon  which 
this  fortress  stands.  The  form  of  this 
vault  approaches  nearly  to  that  of  a  circle, 
extending  in  diameter,  seventy-six  feet 
eight  inches  from  north  to  south,  and 
fifty-seven  feet  four  inches  from  east  to 
west.  The  natural  cavity,  which  was 
once  very  large,  is  blocked  up,  and  a 
small  doorway  now  only  remains,  which 
appears  to  have  been  strongly  barricadoed 
by  an  iron  door  of  immense  thickness. 
The  use  to  which  this  cave  was  appro¬ 
priated  is  not  known,  but  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  a  sort  of  depot  for 
stores,  in  time  of  attack. 

At  the  south-east  corner,  is  an  outlet, 
which  is  reported  to  communicate  with 
Teuby  ;  and  under  the  bastion,  in  the 
same  situation,  is  another  very  curious 
passage,  in  some  parts  capacious,  and  in 
ethers  extremely  narrow,  the  termination 
of  which  is  not  known.  It  is  thought 
by  some  to  penetrate  under  the  keep, 
which  rears  its  gigantic  head  above  the 
surrounding  towers  of  this  noble  ruin, 
terminating,  as  Leland  observes,  “  with 
a  rofe  of  stone,  almost  in  conum ,  the 
toppe  whereof  is  keverid  with  p,  fiat  mille 
stone.” 

We  had  the  curiosity  to  ascend  this 
venerable  fabric,  in  the  hopes  of  being 
able  to  trace  the  stone  thus  alluded  to  ; 
but  although  the  top  is  nearly  in  the 
form  so  described  by  Leland,  we  were 
disappointed  with  regard  to  the  stone, 
which  certainly  does  not  now  remain, 
whether  time  or  art  has  had  a  hand  in  re¬ 
moving  it,  cannot  at  this  remote  period 
be  ascertained.  Four  flanking  towers, 
nearly  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  castle, 
and  forming  a  direct  square,  are  yet 
partly  standing,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  the  part  first  attacked  by  Cromwell. 

I.  C.  C. 


MIJLTUM  IN  PARVO. 

( For  the  Mirror . ) 

Leucippus  imagined  the  earth  to  be  in 
the  form  of  a  drum  ;  and  Anaximander, 
who  flourished  b.  c.  547  years,  supposed 
it  to  be  cylindrical. 

The  Spanish  nobility  are  called  Hidal¬ 
gos ,  by  which  we  are  to  understand  that 
they  Were  descended  from  the  ancient 
Gothic  Christians,  and  not  from  the 
Moors. 


The  dividing  of  England  into  counties, 
hundreds,  tythings,  and  parishes,  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  Alfred  the  Great, 

A.  hundred  years  ago,  the  Inquisition 
reigned  with  greater  fury  in  Portugal 
than  in  Spain  ;  the  Jews,  who  were 
obliged  to  profess  Christianity,  were  fre¬ 
quently  put  to  the  torture,  the  inquisitors 
pretending  that  they  were  insincere. 

There  are  some  ruins,  near  Syracuse, 
of  the  palace  of  Dionysius,  the  famous 
Sicilian  tyrant. 

The  knights  of  Malta  formerly  made 
vows  of  celibacy  and  chastity,  notwith¬ 
standing  every  knight  kept  as  many  con¬ 
cubines  as  he  pleased. 

At  Rotterdam,  a  statue  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Erasmus  is  shewn  to  travellers  as 
a  great  curiosity. 

The  artificers  of  Germany  are  famous 
for  making  clockwork,  guns,  locks,  &c. 

The  Imperial  library  at  Vienna  con¬ 
tains  some  valuable  manuscripts  in  He¬ 
brew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Turkish,  Arme¬ 
nian,  and  Chinese.  There  is  also  a  fair 
manuscript  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek,  written  above  a  thousand  years 
ago,  in  gold  letters,  upon  purple. 

In  the  island  of  Scio  was  born  Ion  the 
tragic  poet,  Theopompus  the  historian, 
and  Theocritus  the  sophist. 

Quicksilver  is  sometimes  found  en¬ 
closed  in  its  own  mineral,  sometimes 
fluid,  and  often  embodied  in  natural  cin¬ 
nabar  ;  they  make  use  of  large  iron  re¬ 
torts  to  separate  it  from  the  mineral,  and, 
b‘y  the  fire  and  fresh  water  into  which  it 
falls,  it  is  rendered  fluid. 

Formerly,  the  Grand  Sign i or  was 
styled,  by  his  own  people,  the  shadow  of 
God ,  and  disposer  of  all  earthly  crowns, 
&c. 

The  ancients  held  solemn  festivals  on 
the  day  when  the  Nile  rose  to  its  proper 
height  ;  and  numberless  canals  were 
opened  in  order  to  convey  the  water  to  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an  elephant 
being  yoked  to  a  ship,  drew  it  with  great 
ease  along  the  strand. 

Paper  was  first  made  from  rush  papy¬ 
rus ,  which  grows  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile. 

St.  John  wrote  the  Revelations  in  the 
Isle  of  Patmos,  a.  d.  95. 

The  statues  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles 
were  so  inimitably  executed,  that  the 
people  of  Paros  adored  them  as  living 
gods,  , 

Mahomet  the  Second  cut  off  the  head 
of  his  favourite  mistress,  to  please  his 
janizaries.  N.  \V.  F. 
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GUILT  AND  INNOCENCE. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

On  the ‘north  side  of  Bethnal  Green 
stands  Bishop  Bonner’s  palace,  which  is 
at  present  divided  into  several  dwellings; 
one  consists  of  a  seminary  for  young 
ladies,  called  “  Bonner’s  Hall,”  the  in¬ 
mates  of  which  are  free  from  crimes,  and 
their  innocent  pursuits  may  in  some  de¬ 
gree  cleanse  the  building  from  the  foul 
stain  which  formerly  tainted  its  walls. 
Facing  the  school  are  a  few  fields,  with  an 
avenue  of  trees,  under  which  (tradition 
says)  Bonner  caused  some  of  his  pro- 
testant  victims  to  be  burnt.  The  build¬ 
ings  lately  erected  in  this  neighbourhood 
have  nearly  reached  this  spot,  and  perhaps 
in  a  few  months  the  builders  will  “  Usurp 
this  land ,  and  dispossess  the  swain  ;  ” 
and  the  shuttle  of  the  industrious  weaver 
will  be  heard  in  the  place,  whence  ema¬ 
nated  the  terrific  mandates  of  perse¬ 
cution.  Edmund  Bonner  was  an  English 
prelate  of  detestable  memory  :  he  died  in 
the  Marshalsea  prison,  (where  he  was 
committed  upon  the  accession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth)  Sept.  5,  156’f/,  and  was  buried 
at  midnight,  in  St.  George’s  church-yard, 
Southwark,  lest  any  indignities  should 
be  offered  to  his  remains  by  the  incensed 
populace.  P.  T.  W. 


FEMALE  FASHIONS  DURING 
THE  EARLY  PART  OF  THE  LAST 
CENTURY. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  habits  of  the  English  beau  monde 
underwent  many  revolutions  within  a  few 
years.  They,  like  the  French,  from 
whom  they  obtained  their  newest  modes 
of  fashion,  were  as  Bloomfield  says 

'* - ever  roving,  ever  seeking  thee, 

Enchanting  spirit — dear  variety  f* 

The  English  gentlemen  were  no  less 
fastidious  than  the  ladies  in  adopting  the 
newest  fashions  of  their  neighbours,  the 
French,  whom  De  Witt  tells  us,  they 
laughed  at  for  their  pains.  However, 
as  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  dress  of  the  English  gentle¬ 
men  here,  that  being  intended  for  another 
opportunity,  I  shall  without  further  delay 
confine  myself  to  the  ladies,  for  whom  I 
wish  it  to  be  explicitly  understood,  I 
have  a  most  tender  regard. 

In  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James 
II.  the  ladies  adorned  their  hair  with 
knots  of  flowers,  jewels,  and  ribbons,  or 
something  in  imitation  of  them.  About 
the  time  king  William  mounted  the 
throne  of  England,  they  began  to  cover 
their  heads  with  commodes,  setting  them 
2  B  2 


upright,  so  that  they  were  in  shape  an^ 
dimensions,  something  like  a  grenadier’s 
cap,  which  made  their  faces  appear  ot 
a  monstrous  length.  In  a  few  years, 
however,  these  heads  were  dropped  down 
and  planted  horizontally,  so  that  the 
ladies'  faces  were  again  reduced  to  their 
natural  round  or  oval  form.  The  young 
ladies  were  extremely  fond  of  long,  and 
sometimes  short,  ruffled  mobs. 

At  the  time  the  statue  of  queen  Anne 
was  placed  before  St.  Paul’s,  the  w  omen’s 
coats  began  to  advance  to  a  vast  circum¬ 
ference,  cheir  hoops  being  wide  at  bottom, 
and  rather  smaller  upwards  ;  the  lady 
appearing,  when  dressed,  not  much  un¬ 
like  a  cone  or  extinguisher.  But  these 
hoops  occasioned  a  great  expense  of  rich 
silks,  which  were  usually  foreign.  From 
round  hoops  the  ladies  proceeded  to  wear 
them  perfectly  flat ;  when  their  persons 
resembled  a  reversed  fan.  The  portraits 
by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  afford  excellent  specimens  of  the 
costume  of  this  period.  Indeed,  those 
eminent  artists  paid  so  much  attention  to 
all  the  minulice  of  their  various  models, 
that  further  description  here  would  be 
superfluous.  The  paintings  alluded  to 
still  grace  the  collections  of  the  curious* 
and,  from  their  singular  appearance,  are 
well  worthy  of  attention* 

About  the  year  1740,  the  ladie3  wore 
hoops  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference  at  bottom,  and  nearly  the  same 
on  the  top.  Over  the  hoops  they  had  fly* 
coats,  (as  they  were  then  termed,)  and 
under  them  white  dimity  petticoats  fring¬ 
ed  at  the  bottom,  as  they  were  fifty  years 
previous.  The  stays  were  not  so  stiff  at 
this  time  as  they  were  in  king  William’s 
reign ;  the  ladies  gave  themselves  more 
ease,  and,  consequently  appeared  much 
more  agreeable  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator. 
Above  all  they  wore  a  rich  gown  and 
petticoat ;  also  a  richly  ornamented  sto¬ 
macher,  which  reached  down  the  stays  to 
the  waist.  Crosses  of  diamonds  were 
suspended  from  the  necks  of  some.  The 
ladies,  young  and  old,  wore  their  own 
hair  turned  back  upon  a  pad  ;  and  when 
they  were  dressed  they  wore  Dutch  heads, 
or  round  caps  with  lappets,  which  were 
adorned  with  flowers  and  ribbons  of  va¬ 
rious  colours.  Three  pair  of  deep  double 
ruffles  graced  their  fair  arms,  with 
bunches  of  coloured  ribbons  between. 
White  stockings  and  plain  damask  shoes 
were  generally  worn.  Instead  of  scarfs, 
gauze  capuchins  were  adopted,  of  several 
colours,  during  the  fine  summer  months. 

Beautiful  teeth  were  much  admired, 
though  they  seldom  fell  to  the  share  of  a 
southern  female  of  quality ;  and  what 
greatly  discomposed  our  ladies  was,  that 
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a  fine  set  of  teeth  was  frequently  to  be 
met  with  among  the  peasants  of  Scotland, 
who,  though  they  were  regardless  of 
personal  beauties,  were  envied  by  their 
affluent  neighbours. 

At  this  period,  nothing  was  more  ad¬ 
mired  among  the  ladies  than  a  pale  com¬ 
plexion,  adorned  with  jet  black  hair ; 
and  nothing  was  held  in  such  little  esti¬ 
mation  as  golden  locks,  although  such 
hair  is  generally  attended  with  the  most 
fascinating  countenances. 


PRINCIPAL  TINTS  COMPOSED 
FROM  THE  COLOURS  USED 
IN  PAINTING. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

Light  red  tint  is  only  a  mixture  of  light 
Ted  and  flake  white.  It  is  superior  to 
any  other  gradation  for  the  general 
ground  of  the  flesh ;  but,  as  it  becomes 
darker  by  time,  it  should  be  improved  by 
mixing  a  small  quantity  of  vermilion  with 
it  while  you  are  at  work. 

Vermilion  tint  is  simply  vermilion  and 
flake  white,  mixed  to  a  middle  degree.  It 
is  the  most  brilliant  light  red  that  can  be 
made,  and  it  agrees  best  with  the  fine 
yellow  tints. 

Carmine  is  seldom  used  by  our  mo¬ 
dern  painters ;  when  it  is  adopted,  it  is 
mixed  with  flake  white  only. 

Rose  tint ,  (the  usual  substitute  for 
carmine)  is  composed  of  madder  lake  and 
white,  mixed  to  a  middle  degree.  It  is 
the  most  delicate  gradation  used  in  paint¬ 
ing  flesh,  as  it  clears  all  the  heavy  tints, 
and  brings  them  to  a  beautiful  transpa¬ 
rency. 

Yellow  tint  is  frequently  made  ot  Na¬ 
ples  yellow  and  flake  white,  but  as  the 
raw  ochre  and  white  make  a  very  agree¬ 
able  tint,  it  is  used  rather  sparingly.  The 
yellow  tints  and  the  light  reds  should  be 
invariably  laid  on  the  picture  before  the 
blues. 

Lead  tint  is  made  of  ivory  black  and 
flake  white,  mixed  to  a  middle  degree. 
It  is  a  fine  retiring  colour,  and  is  of  much 
use  in  all  the  various  gradations. 

Blue  tint  is  made  of  ultramarine  and 
flake  white,  mixed  to  a  beautiful  azure 
colour;  and  it  is  used  to  blend  the  gra¬ 
dations.  Over  the  yellow  tir  ts  it  pro¬ 
duces  the  finest  verditer  greens,  and  with 
the  red  ones  is  productive  of  the  golden 
and  purple  tints. 

Green  tint  is  usually  made  of  Prussian 
blue,  raw  ochre,  and  flake  white.  It  must 
be  used  very  sparingly  in  the  middle  gra¬ 
dations,  otherwise  it  will  produce  a  most 
disagreeable  effect. 

Red  shade  is  nothing  more  than  lake 


and  Indian  red.  It  is  a  fine  working 
colour,  and  glazes  excellently. 

Red  tint  is  made  with  calcined  Terra 
de  Sienna  and  Venetian  red  ;  and  is  a 
good  glazer. 

Shade  tint  is  a  compound  of  ivory 
black,  Indian  red,  lake,  and  white.  When 
properly  mixed,  it  becomes  of  a  charm¬ 
ing  murrey  colour,  of  the  middle  degree. 
As  all  the  four  colours  of  its  composition 
are  of  a  sympathizing  nature,  it  may 
very  easily  be  changed  by  the  addition  of 
any  other  pigment. 

Warm  shade  is  made  of  Vandyke  brown 
and  lake,  mixed  to  a  middle  degree.  Take 
particular  care  that  it  does  not  touch  the 
lights,  as  it  will  render  them  ot  a  very 
unpleasant  colour. 

The  darkest  shade  is  produced  by  mix¬ 
ing  ivory  black  and  a  small  portion  of 
Indian  red  together.  This  mixes  excel¬ 
lently  with  the  red  shade ,  and  blends 
very  agreeably  with  the  middle  grada¬ 
tions.  It  must  be  used  for  glazing  the 
eyebrows,  hair,  &c. 

These  tints  are  exclusively  confined  to 
portraits,  historical  subjects,  &c. 

FOR  PAINTING  LANDSCAPES. 

The  colours  for  a  landscape  are  the 
same  as  those  used  in  the  other  classes  of 
oil  painting,  with  the  addition  of  other 
pigments.  The  principal  tints  are  as  fol¬ 
low  : — 

Raw  ochre  mixed  with  white  ;  Prus¬ 
sian  blue,  raw  ochre,  and  white,  mixed 
together  ;  raw  Terra  de  Sienna  and  Prus¬ 
sian  blue ;  the  same  tint  mixed  to  a 
darker  degree ;  terreverte  and  Antwerp 
blue  ;  brown  pink  and  burnt  ochre  ;  In¬ 
dian  red  and  white  ;  ivory  black,  Indian 
red,  and  lake,  compose  the  darkest  shade. 
The  colours  and  tints  for  painting  the 
sky  are  flake  white,  a  tint  of  vermilion, 
lake,  and  Venetian  red,  mixed  together 
with  white,  and  occasionally  a  tint  made 
of  king’s  yellow  for  the  highest  lights. 
Cologne  earth  mixed  with  a  little  black 
and  white,  will  produce  an  excellent  tint 
for  a  stormy  sky.  The  blues,  generally 
used  by  landscape  painters,  are  ultrama¬ 
rine  and  the  finest  Prussian  blue.  The 
tints  and  gradations  made  from  these  fine 
pigments  should  be  of  a  beautiful  azure, 
while  the  warm  tints  ought  agreeably  to 
harmonize  with  them. 

g.  m  n. 


ELECTIONEERING  DURING 
THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — That  particular  period  of  our  his¬ 
tory  to  which  you  have  lately  directed 
the  attention  of  your  readers  may  receive 
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an  amusing  illustration  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  speeches  delivered  at  an  election  for 
the  county  of  Bucks,  on  the  2nd  of 
August,  1049.  It  will  shew  that  bribery 
and  treating  was  practised  by  our  fore¬ 
fathers  without  much  scruple,  even  in  the 
scrupulous  times  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  successful  candidate  was  Philip  Her¬ 
bert,  Lord  Pembroke  ;  his  opponent,  “  a 
well  affected  tanner  of  the  county  of 
Bucks.”  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

N.  D.  B. 

The  Tanner — u  Honest  friends,  you 
that  are  of  the  free  born  people  of  this 
land  (I  speak  to  none  else),  and  lovers  of 
the  army  and  the  true  English  interest ; 
all  men  else  have  forfeited  their  freedoms. 
I  am  full  of  anguish  and  trouble  for  your 
sakes  when  I  behold  this  day.  I  fear 
you  are  in  a  way  to  ruin  yourselves,  un¬ 
less  the  Lord  be  merciful  unto  you.  The 
thing  you  meet  for  troubles  me  not  a 
little.  ’Tis  to  choose  a  knight.  Truly 
I  hoped,  and  I  hope  we  all  hoped,  to 
have  done  making  knights  by  this  time. 
The  thing  you  meet  to  choose  troubles 
me  more.  This  fellow  that  was  a  lord — 
this  Pembroke — this  Montgomery — this 
Herbert — this,  what  shall  I  call  him  ? 
call  him  what  you  will,  we  were  promised 
a  representative  to  begin  on  June  next, 
and  this  Parliament  to  end  the  last  month  ; 
if  so,  why  should  we  send  this  fellow 
thither  to  make  mouths  for  three  weeks, 
and  talk  of  dogs  and  hawks  ?  I  say,  let 
us  have  the  representative,  or  we  are 
cheated  ;  but  if  we  must  make  one  knight 
more,  let  it  not  be  Pembroke — he  is  not 
fit  for  it.  Consider  him  as  a  lord,  and 
none  of  the  wisest  lords  neither;  and 
then  consider  how  many  wiser  and  fitter 
persons  we  have  for  Parliament  men  than 
ever  a  lord  of  them  all ;  and  what  a  brand 
it  will  be  to  us  and  to  our  country  to  choose 
a  lord — such  a  lord  !  and  surely,  unless 
you  are  fools  or  madmen,  you  will  not 
choose  him.  Again,  consider  him  as  a 
lord ;  and  so  he  is  no  free  born  commoner, 
and  so  not  capable  of  our  election.  Is 
there  not  an  act  against  kings  and  lords  ? 
if  there  is,  then  let  us  have  no  lords,  un¬ 
less  you  intend  to  have  a  king  too.  Let 
us  be  wise  ;  we  may  see  a  design  in  this 
lord  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  his  face.  He 
was  always  false ;  false  to  the  king  that 
loved  him  ;  false  to  the  lords  that  sat 
eight  years  with  him  ;  and  do  you  not 
think  he  will  be  false  to  the  Commons 
too  ?  I  warrant  you.  Is  not  Michael 
Oldsworth,  this  lords’  man,  a  parliament 
man  ?  are  not  his  and  other  lords’  sons 
parliament  men.  If  he  get  in  too,  the 
time  will  come  when  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  will  be  all  lords  and  lords’  sons 
and  lords’  servants ;  and  then  lords  will 
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be  voted  up  again,  and  kings  be  in  request 
again,  which,  if  we  live  to  see  again,  we 
have  spun  a  fair  thread  !  If  all  this 
which  I  have  said  be  true  (as  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  it  should  be  otherwise),  why  should 
we  not  look  on  this  turncoat  lord  as  a 
cheat,  as  one  that  comes  to  betray  and 
undo  the  free-born  people,  and  switch 
him  out  of  the  country  ?  I  have  done. 
If  we  must  choose  a  knight,  let  him  not 
be  a  lord.  We  do  notread  in  all  Scripture 
of  any  lord  who  was  ever  chosen  knight 
of  the  shire  for  Berkshire  ;  but  rather  let 
us  choose  none  at  all,  and  unanimously 
petition  the  Parliament  to  dissolve,  that 
the  representative  may  succeed,  and  none 
but  ourselves  have  any  share  in  the  gu- 
bernation  and  government  of  this  com¬ 
monwealth.” 

Pembroke’s  reply  is  highly  amusing 
for  its  arch  drollery  and  bluntness  : — 

“  Gentlemen,  it  was  not  the  old  fashion 
to  make  speeches  before  you  chose  your 
knights ;  but  I  hope  you  like  it  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  not  being  old.  I  am  sure  I  do. 
Give  us  old  fashions  again,  and  we  must 
have  kings  and  lords,  our  old  religion, 
and  old  laws,  and  a  hundred  things  older 
than  Adam.  I  hate  anything  that’s  old, 
except  it  be  an  old  man  ;  for  Adam  was 
an  old  man  and  so  am  I,  and  I  hate  my¬ 
self  for  being  an  old  man  ;  and,  therefore, 
will  love  you,  if  you’ll  make  me  a  new 
knight.  The  gentleman  that  spoke  be¬ 
fore  me,  I  know  not  where  to  have  him  ; 
he  is  an  individuum  vagum  ;  he  is  angry 
the  representative  goes  not  on  ;  he  is 
angry  the  Parliament  goes  not  off ;  he  is 
angry  I  am  a  lord  ;  he  is  angry  I  would 
be  none  ;  he  is  angry  I  seek  to  be  your 
knight ;  and  he  would  have  me  of  that 
sort  of  seekers  which  neither  seek  nor 
find ;  and  he  concludes  I  am  not  to  be 
chosen,  because  no  free  born  commoner. 
I  fear  he  i3  a  Jesuit  by  his  subtle  argu¬ 
ments  ;  but  though  I  have  no  logic,  I 
hope  I  have  reason,  to  answer  him  and 
satisfy  you.  I  answer ,  I  am  a  free  born 
commoner  ;  all  these  three  words  fit  met 
First,  I  am  “  born,”  else  how  came  I  into 
the  world  ?  I  am  “  free  ;”  my  accounts 
for  the  last  year’s  expense  came  to  six 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds — that’s  fair, 
you’ll  say ;  and  when  you  have  chosen 
me  your  knight,  I’ll  carry  you,  every 
mother’s  son,  the  whole  county,  into 
Wiltshire,  and  we’ll  be  merry,  and  hunt, 
and  hawk,  and  I’ll  be  as  free  as  an  em¬ 
peror  ;  so  I  am  free  born.  I  am  a  “  com¬ 
moner  ;”  have  I  been  so  often  at  common 
councils  and  common  halls  to  be  tc- 
counted  no  commoner  ?  are  not  the  lords 
all  turned  a  grazing  ?  was  not  I  a  common 
swearer  before  I  went  to  lectures,  and  fz 
common  sleeper  ever  since  ?  and  am  iiot 
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I  chancellor  of  Oxford,  where  all  are  com¬ 
moners  ?  so  I  am  a  commoner.  I  am  no 
.ord  ;  if  I  am,  why  should  I  come  hither 
to  be  knight  of  your  shire  ?  but  though 
I  am  a  lord,  is  not  Fairfax  so  ?  and  yet 
he  is  a  Parliament  man.  And  is  not 
Bradshaw  lord  president  ?  but  I  am  no 
lord,  for  I  am  for  the  Parliament.  I  am 
for  voting  down  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  loved 
the  king  since  he  was  dead ;  and  those 
are  lords  that  go  in  black  for  him  ;  but  I 
keep  my  old  blue  still,  and  my  diamond 
hat-band,  though  the  crown  jewels  are 
sold  ;  therefore  you  may  choose  me  well 
enough.  You  must  choose  me ;  why 
came  I  hither  else  ?  why  did  Cromwell 
bid  me  come  hither  ?  and  I  bid  my 
steward  come  hither  to  lay  in  provision 
and  gather  voices.  If  my  steward’s  bill 
be  right,  every  throat  that  votes  for  me 
costs  me  twenty  pounds.  Choose  me,  if 
you  would  have  a  representative.  I  that 
have  been  lord  of  Pembroke  and  Mont¬ 
gomery,  two  counties,  may  well  represent 
one.  Choose  me  if  you  would  have  no 
representative,  for  I’ll  do  and  vote  what 
you  list ;  and  so,  choosing  me,  you  choose 
yourselves  ;  so  that  whether  you  would 
have  a  representative  or  no,  the  best  way 
is  to  choose  me.  But  let  me  tell  you  by 
the  way,  now  the  Parliament  has  fallen 
into  the  happy  way  of  making  acts  of 
Parliament,  let  them  continue  ;  this  is 
one  of  the  advantages  you  have  by  losing 
the  king.  You  may  have  an  act  of  Par¬ 
liament  for  what  you  please  ;  and  that’s 
better  than  an  ordinance,  and  lasts  longer ; 
for  an  ordinance  of  Parliament  was  good 
no  longer  than  this  Parliament,  which, 
though  it  last  for  ever,  an  act  lasts  longer, 
because  that  lasts  for  ever,  whether  the 
Parliament  lasts  or  no.  Now  for  my  re¬ 
ligion  ;  who  questions  it  ?  I  never 
changed ;  I  was  for  bishops  when  there 
were  bishops,  and  I  was  for  visitors  when 
there  were  none.  It  is  well  known  I  am 
an  Independent,  and  had  been  so  twenty 
years  ago,  had  it  not  been  for  Michael 
Olds  worth,  and  will  be  as  long  as  the 
Parliament  please.  I  have  been  an  old 
courtier,  and  that’s  an  old  court,  and  the 
highest  court ;  and  old  courtiers  always 
love  to  follow  new  fashions.  That  reli¬ 
gion  is  in  fashion  now.  I  am  chancellor 
of  Oxford,  which  is  hard  by  ;  therefore 
choose  me.  Some  of  you  have  sons  and 
cousins  there-;  all  that  are  akin  to  any 
that  give  their  voices  for  me,  shall  be 
heads  of  colleges  and  canons  of  Christ¬ 
church,  though  there  be  a  hundred  of 
them  ;  the  rest  of  you  shall  have  the 
leases  of  all  the  university  lands  amongst 
you.  What !  am  I  not  chancellor  ?  The 
place  I  stand  for  is  knight  of  the  shire  ; 


none  but  kings  can  make  knights  ;  make 
me  your  knight ;  you  arc  all  kings,  and 
it  will  be  an  honour  to  me,  and  to  my 
posterity,  to  have  it  recorded,  1  was  the 
first  lord  that  was  knighted  by  so  many 
kings.  I  know  you  cannot  but  choose 
me ;  I  knew  so  before  I  came  hither ; 
and,  therefore,  I  thank  you  before  hand, 
and  invite  you  home.  I  will  conclude 
with  that  very  exordium  wherewith  a  fa¬ 
mous  gentleman  that  was  of  this  Parlia¬ 
ment  concluded  his  speech  upon  the  like 
oceasion,  ‘  Behold  your  knight !’  ” 

The  Parliament  here  alluded  to  was 
the  famous  long  Parliament  who  beheaded 
their  king,  voted  the  House  of  Lords  to 
be  useless  and  dangerous,  and  only  left 
them  the  privilege  of  being  elected  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  in  common  with  other 
subjects,  which  privilege  was  embraced 
by  only  a  very  small  number  of  them. 


MISSOLONGHI;  OR,  THE  TURKISH 
MASSACRE. 

fFor  the  Mirror.) 

“  Missolonghi  has  fallen  I”  the  Turk  butcher* 
cry, 

“  Missolonghi  !  to  trumpet  the  Christian  dog* 
loss ! 

Hail,  Musselmen!  hail!  raise  your  scimitars 
high. 

The  Greek  rebel  trembles !  and  down  is  the 
cross  l ” 

Stop,  infidels,  stop !  there’s  a  voice  to  be  beard, 
There’s  a  soul  in  the  Greek  that  your  threats 
can  despise ; 

The  cross  has  not  fallen— no',  perish  the  word. 
There's  a  sword  in  it  yet  that  your  hell-liate 
defies ! 

Hot  Egypt  deals  slaughter  through  treachery's 
spring, 

Her  reptiles  have  swarm’d  from  the  Nile’* 
oozy  mud ; 

But  Greece,  like  an  eagle  on  Liberty's  wing. 
Still  soars ! — and  will  blazon  her  crest  with 
your  blood  1 

The  pal?  sons  of  Mahomet  paler  will  turn. 

Ere  tyranny  fixes  its  standard  in  Greece  ,- 

Each  heart  that  is  there  be  enclos’d  in  an  urn. 
Ere  it  makes  with  the  scourge  of  the  Ottoman 
ueace. 

The  vile  renegado  may  stoop  to  the  slave, 

His  freedom,  his  country  ingloriously  sell  l 

The  dastard  has  only  the  scorn  of  the  brave. 
And  sinks  like  a  viper  down,  down  to  his  hell ! 

u  Rise,  heroes  of  Greece !”  Missolonghi  exclaims, 
“  The  death-flag  of  Mahomet  waves  o’er  your 
w'alls ! 

Your  children  are  murder'd.!— your  castles  in 
flames ! 

And  the  cross  for  revenge,  death,  and  chivalry 
calls." 

Utopia. 
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ON  DREAMS. 

Translated  from  an  extremely  scarce 
Latin  work  of  Peter  Molinai  Vates. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

[This  translation  is  not  intended  to  afford 
food  for  the  superstitious,  but  as  mor— 
ceaux  for  the  curious  in  literature. — 
Translator.] 

Dreams  of  nuptials  are  considered  to 
portend  a  funeral.  The  extraction  of  a 
firm  and  sound  tooth  signifies  the  loss  of 
a  near  and  dear  friend  ;  but  if  the  tooth 
should  be  decayed  and  painful,  this  dream 
promises  deliverance  from  a  secret  and 
deadly  enemy.  If  such  firmly  built 
things  as  a  house  or  city  appear  to  be 
shaken,  it  is  an  omen  of  exile  or  commo¬ 
tion  in  the  state.  Two  candles  signify 
breaches  of  friendship  and  dissentions. 
Dreams  of  hares  signify  flight ;  of  dogs, 
quarrels  ;  of  sheep,  wealth,  unless  they 
should  be  shorn  or  diseased  ;  the  crowing 
of  a  cock  denotes  victory,  unless  any  one 
should  interrupt  it,  then  it  is  an  omen 
that  the  victory,  which  was  on  the  eve  of 
being  obtained,  will  be  lost.  The  rising 
sun  denotes  increase  of  wealth  and  splen¬ 
dour  ;  the  setting  sun  the  contrary.  A 
dream  of  the  full  moon  is  one  of  very  bad 
omen,  for  it  signifies  that  immediate  mis¬ 
fortunes  and  decrease  of  greatness  will 
follow.  Dreams  of  the  eclipse  of  sun  or 
moon  predict  an  intermission  of  prospe¬ 
rity,  but  that  it  will  again  return.  Who¬ 
ever  dreams  that  his  hair  is  pulled,  it  is 
a  warning  that  something  will  happen, 
by  which  his  pride  will  have  a  fall.  The 
loss  of  a  hat  has  at  one  time  been  inter¬ 
preted  as  an  omen  of  disgrace,  at  another 
as  a  protection  from  some  injury ;  but 
the  loss  of  a  cloak,  &c.  is  a  sure  sign  that 
poverty  will  succeed  to  wealth.  To 
dream  that  the  pillow  is  dragged  from 
our  bed,  signifies  that  something  will 
happen  by  which  our  rest  will  be  dis¬ 
turbed. 

Whoever  dreams  that  he  is  smoking 
tobacco,  has  a  warning  that  he  will  turn 
his  wealth  into  smoke.  The  best  omened 
dreams  are  those  in  which  the  dreamer 
fancies  himself  carried  gently  through  the 
air,  for  they  foretel  increase  of  dignity  or 
a  happy  death.  To  dream  that  handsome 
shoes  are  presented  by  a  friend,  is  a  warn¬ 
ing  of  timely  flight ;  but  if  any  one  in 
his  sleep  searches  for  boots  or  shoes  with¬ 
out  finding  them,  it  foretels  that  when  in 
great  danger  he  will  be  prevented  from 
escaping.  Whoever  dreams  that  some 
one  puts  a  jester’s  cloak  on  him,  or  covers 
his  face  with  flour,  a  mask,  &c.  must  be 
cautious  lest  a  more  cunning  man  than 
himself  should  deceiv°  him,  and  then 


laugh  at  his  simplicity.  A  dream  in 
which  a  person  seems  to  follow  a  cross  in 
some  public  procession,  is  a  signification 
that  he  will  be  persecuted  on  account  of 
his  religion.  If  any  one  dreams  of  a  vio¬ 
lent  knocking  at  his  doors,  or  that  his  ear 
is  pulled,  it  is  a  warning  of  approacl  ing 
death,  or  of  the  impending  judgment  of 
God,  and  of  God  knocking  at  the  door  of 
his  conscience.  If  a  man  dreams  that  he 
is  dead,  it  is  not  an  omen  of  his  death, 
because  whoever  dreams  that  he  is  dead, 
also  dreams  that  he  sees  or  speaks  after 
his  death  ;  but  to  dream  that  our  curtains 
are  drawn  aside  by  a  man  lately  dead,  is 
an  intimation  of  the  death  of  some  near 
relation. 

A  man  having  dreamt  that  an  egg  was 
buried  beneath  his  bed,  went  to  consult 
a  conjuror,  who  told  him  there  was  a 
treasure  concealed  under  his  bed.  The 
man  dug  and  discovered  a  quantity  of 
silver,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  was 
gold.  He  ran  in  ecstacies  to  the  conjuror, 
offering  some  pieces  of  silver  as  a  reward ; 
upon  wfiich  the  conjuror  said,  “  Do  you 
give  me  none  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg  ?” 
meaning  that  he  expected  some  of  the 
gold  also.  This  dream  is  related  by 
Cicero,  u  De  Divinatione,”  libro  primo  ; 
also  by  Valerius  Maximus. 

The  dream  of  Guntramnus,  king  of 
the  Franks,  is  very  remarkable.  This 
good  king,  who  was  passionately  fond  of 
hunting,  having  one  day  separated  from 
the  whole  of  his  train  except  one  servant ; 
and  night  coming  on,  while  in  the  midst 
of  a  thick  wood,  he  sat  down  on  the  bank 
of  a  stream,  and  being  extremely  weary, 
fell  asleep  on  the  bosom  of  his  servant. 
The  servant  keeping  watch,  and  having 
his  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  his  master,  he  saw  a  very  small 
animal  of  the  lizard  species  issue  from 
the  mouth  of  the  king,  and  make  for  the 
stream,  which  it  seemed  anxious  to  pass  ; 
then  the  servant,  stretching  out  his  sword, 
formed  a  sort  of  bridge,  over  which  the 
reptile  passed ;  and  having  entered  a 
cave  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  opposite, 
remained  there  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
coming  out,  passed  over  the  same  bridge, 
and  entered  again  into  the  mouth  of  the 
king,  who  just  then  awakening,  said,  he 
had  dreamt  that  he  passed  over  an  iron 
bridge,  and  having  entered  a  cave,  found 
there  a  vast  heap  of  riches.  Then  the 
servant  having  related  what  he  had  wit¬ 
nessed,  they  both  entered  the  cave  by  the 
way  the  beast  had  pointed  out,  and  found 
there  a  great  treasure.  This  dream  is  re¬ 
lated  by  Nicolaus  ASgidius,  &c. 

Gulielmus  of  Kensington 
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Method,  of  obtaining  flowers  of  different 
colours  on  the  same  stem. 

Split  a  small  twig  of  the  elder  bush 
lengthways,  and  having  scooped  out  the 
pith,  fill  each  of  the  compartments  with 
seeds  of  flowers  of  different  sorts,  but 
which  blossom  about  the  same  time ; 
surround  them  with  mould,  and  then 
tying  together  the  two  bits  of  wood,  plant 
the  whole  in  a  pot  filled  with  earth  pro¬ 
perly  prepared.  The  stems  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  flowers  will  thus  be  so  incorporated 
as  to  exhibit  to  the  eye  only  one  stem, 
throwing  out  branches  covered  with  flowers 
analogous  to  the  seed  which  produced 
them. 

To  make  Phosphorus  Match  Bottles. 

Drop  small  pieces  of  dry  phosphorus 
into  a  common  phial ;  gently  heat  it  till 
it  melts,  and  then  turn  the  bottle  round 
that  it  may  adhere  to  the  sides.  The 
phial  should  be  closely  corked,  and  when 
used  a  common  brimstone  match  is  to  be 
introduced  and  rubbed  against  the  sides 
of  the  phial,  this  inflames  the  match 
when  it  is  brought  out  of  the  phial. 

To  melt  Iron  in  a  moment. 

Bring  a  bar  of  iron  to  a  white  heat,  and 
then  apply  to  it  a  roll  of  sulphur,  the 
iron  will  instantly  melt  and  run  into 
drops. 

To  extract  the  Silver  out  of  a  Ring  that 
is  thickly  gilded ,  so  that  the  gold  may 
remain  entire. 

Take  a  silver  ring  that  is  thickly  gilded, 
make  a  little  hole  through  the  gold  into 
the  silver  ;  then  put  the  ring  into  aqua*- 
fortis,  in  a  warm  place ;  it  will  dissolve 
the  silver,  and  the  gold  will  remain 
entire. 

To  write  on  Paper  with  Letters  of  Gold. 

Put  some  gum-arabic  into  common 
writing  ink,  and  write  with  it  in  the 
usual  way,  when  the  writing  is  dry 
breathe  on  it,  the  warmth  and  moisture 
softens  the  gum,  and  will  cause  it  to  fas¬ 
ten  on  the  gold  leaf,  which,  may  be  laid 
on  in  the  usual  vay,  mid  the  superfluous 
part  brushed  off. 

T.  L. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

journals. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  DINING  OUT. 

When  the  party  is  large,  adopt  the 
following  advice,  and  you  may  be  far 
from  unhappy,  although  one  of  twenty- 
four.  Look  out  for  a  dish  neither 
illustrious  nor  obscure — a  dish  of  unpre¬ 
tending  modest  merit,  which  may  be 
overlooked  by  the  greedy  multitude,  and 
which  the  man  of  judgment  can  alone 
descry — a  dish  of  decent  dimensions,  and 
finding,  although  not  seeking,  conceal¬ 
ment  under  the  dazzle  of  the  epergne — a 
dish  rather  broad  than  high — a  dish  which 
thus  but  one  of  many,  and  in  its  unam¬ 
bitious  humbleness  almost  lost  in  the 
crowd,  might  nevertheless  be  in  its  single 
self  a  dinner  to  a  man  and  his  wife  at  the 
guestless  board — select,  we  say,  such  a 
dish — if  such  a  dish  there  be — and  draw 
in  your  chair  quietly  opposite  to  it,  how¬ 
ever  ugly  may  be  the  women  on  either 
side  of  you,  yea  even  if  the  lady  of  the 
house  insist  on  your  sitting  higher  up  the 
table.  Be  absolute  and  determined— 
your  legs  are  under  the  mahogany, — rise 
not — pay  a  compliment  to  the  fearsome 
dear  on  your  light  hand,  and  to  the  no 
less  alarming  spinster  on  the  left — and, 
without  any  thoughts  of  soup  or  fish, 
help  yourself  plentifully,  but  carelessly, 
to  your  own  chosen  dish,  and  Da  Capo. 
Don't  betray  yourself  by  any  overheard 
demonstrations  of  delight,  but,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  eat  with  an  air  of  indifference  and 
non-chalance.  Lay  down  your  knife  and 
fork  now  and  then,  if  you  can  bring 
your  mind  to  submit  to  a  moment’s  de¬ 
lay,  and  look  about  you  with  a  smile,  as 
if  dedicated  to  agreeable  conversation, 
badinage,  and  repartee.  Should  any  one 
suspect  your  doings,  and  ask  what  is  that 
dish  before  you,  shake  your  head,  and 
make  a  face,  putting  your  hand  at  the 
same  time  to  your  stomach,  and  then, 
with  a  mischievous  eye,  offering  to  send 
some  of  the  nameless  stew.  All  this  time 
there  are  people  at  the  table  who  have 
not  had  a  morsel,  and  whom  you  see 
crumbling  down  them  bread  to  appease 
the  cravings  of  hunger.  You  have  laid  a 
famous  foundation  for  any  superstructure 
you  may  be  pleased  at  your  leisure  to 
erect — have  drank  wine  with  both  fair 
suppoiters — and  Peebles  ale  with  the 
Bailie — are  in  a  mood  to  say  witty  things, 
and  say  them  accordingly — and  in  the 
gladness  of  your  heart,  offer  to  carve  a 
sinewy  old  fowl,  safely  situated  two  co¬ 
vers  off,  and  who,  when  taken  in  hand 
by  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  of  right  be- 
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longs,  will  be  found  to  be  a  tougher  job 
than  the  dismemberment  of  Poland. 

Contrive  it  so  that  you  are  done,  on 
solemn  entrance  of  the  goose.  Catch 
mine  host’s  eye  at  that  critical  moment, 
and  you  secure  the  first  hot  slice,  while 
the  apple-sauce  seems  absolutely  to  sim¬ 
mer.  Do  /not  scruple  to  say,  that  you 
have  been  waiting  for  the  goose,  for  by 
that  egregious  lie  you  will  get  double 
commons.  Public  attention,  too,  being 
thus  directed  to  the  waiter  who  holds 
your  plate,  he  must  deliver  it  safe  up  into 
your  hands,  and  all  attempts  to  interrupt 
it  in  its  progress  prove  abortive.  Having 
thus  the  start  in  goose,  you  come  in  early 
for  macaroni — tarts  and  puddings — and 
as  we  suppose  you  to'  have  a  steady,  not 
a  voracious  appetite,  why,  after  cheese, 
which  like  hope  comes  to  all,  we  really 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  your  having  made 
a  very  tolerable  dinner. 

But  perhaps  you  have  got  yourself  so 
entangled  in  the  drawing-ioom  with,  a 
woman  with  a  long  train  and  a  bunch  of 
blue  feathers,  that  you  cannot  choose 
your  position,  and  are  forced  to  sit  down 
before  a  ham.  An  argument  arises  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  Westmoreland,  Dumfries-shire, 
or  Westphalia,  and  every  person  present 
expresses  a  determination  to  bring  the 
point  to  the  decision  of  the  palate.  In¬ 
stantly  avow,  with  a  face  of  blushing 
confusion,  that  you  would  not  attempt  to 
haggle  such  a  ham  for  worlds — that  in 
early  life  you  were  little  accustomed  to 
carving,  having  lived  with  a  minister  of 
small  stipend  and  low  board,  who  on  meat 
days  always  cut  up  the  hough  himself,  so 
that  he  had  never  sent  out  an  even  toler¬ 
able  carver  from  the  manse.  If  that  sort 
of  excuse  won’t  do,  down  with  the  middle 
finger  of  your  right  hand,  and  holding  it 
out  piteously,  exhibit  the  effect  of  tem¬ 
porary  cramp  or  permanent  rheumatism. 
Should  neither  expedient  occur  or  be 
plausible,  then  on  with  a  determined 
countenance,  a  bold  eye,  and  a  gruff 
voice,  and  declare  that  you  took  an  oath, 
many  years  ago,  44  never  to  help  a  ham,” 
which  you  have  religiously  kept  through 
good  report  and  bad  report,  and  which  it 
would  be,  indeed,  most  culpable  weak¬ 
ness  in  you  to  break,  now  that  your  raven 
lock  are  beginning  to  be  silvered  with  the 
insidious  grey.  Then  tell  the  waiter  who 
is  like  a  minister,  to  take  the  ham  to  Mr. 
Drysdale,  or  Mr.  Dempster,  two  of  the 
best  carvers  in  existence,  for  that  it  does  a 
man’s  heart  good  t.o  see  the  dexterity  with 
which  they  distribute  at  the  festive  board. 
You  thus  avoid  an  evil  under  which  many 
a  better  man  has  sunk,  and  can  turn  un¬ 
shackled  to  serious  eating. 

In  good  truth,  much  as  we  admire  the 
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noble  art  of  curving,  it  is  the  very  last  we 
should  wish  to  possess  in  our  own  person. 
To  be  called  on  for  a  song  is  nothing — 
you  can  have  your  revenge  on  him  who 
asks  it  by  inflicting  the  torment  in  return, 
and  on  the  whole  company  by  bellowing 
like  a  bull  in  a  mountainous  region.  But 
the  celebrated  carver  is  at  the  mercy  of 
every  stomach.  Orders  come  showering 
in  upon  him  faster  than  he  can  supply 
them;  the  company  behave  towards  him 
like  boys  following  each  other  on  a  slide, 
at  what  they  call  44  keeping  the  pie 
warm.”  No  sooner  are  his  weapons  down, 
than  they  are  up  again ;  particular  cuts  are 
politely,  and  even  flatteringly  insinuated. 
Ladies  eat  ham  who  never  ate  ham  be¬ 
fore,  only  that  they  may  admire  the  deli¬ 
cate  transparency  ; — well-known  eating 
characters  change  plates  upon  him,  that 
they  may  not  appear  to  have  been  helped 
before  ; — and  the  lady  of  the  house  sim¬ 
pers  with  a  sweet  voice,  44  Now,  Mr. 
Dempster,  that  you  have  helped  every¬ 
body  so  expeditiously,  and  with  such 
graceful  skill,  may  I  solicit  a  specimen, 
the  slightest  possible  specimen,  of  your 
handy-work  ?  ”  Like  the  last  rose  of 
summer,  the  penultimate  fat  forsakes  the 
shank  to  melt  in  the  mouth  of  Mrs.  Hali. 
burton  ;  and  on  the  great  question  of 
44  whether  Westmoreland,  Dumfries-shire, 
or  Westphalia,”  Mr.  Dempster  gives  no 
vote,  for  he  has  tasted  only  half  a  small 
mouthful  of  the  brown,  as  sweet  as  sugar, 
and  more  like  vegetable  than  animal 
matter. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  on  entering  into 
private  life,  a  young  man  had  better  let  it 
be  generally  diffused  that  he  is  no  carver. 
In  that  case  he  must  take  his  chance  of 
the  cut-and-come-again,  and  will  have 
the  good  sense  to  carve  cautiously,  awk¬ 
wardly,  and  clumsily,  that  he  may  not 
acquire  a  good  character.  Ere  long  it 
will  be  said  of  him  by  some  friend,  to 
whom  thenceforth  he  owes  a  family  din¬ 
ner  once  a-month,  that  Tom  Hastie  is  a 
wretched  carver.  To  the  truth  of  this 
apothegm,  Tom  bows  acquiescence  ;  and 
difficult  dishes  are  actually  removed  from 
before  him,  lest  he  should  mar  their  fair 
proportions,  and  leave  them  in  shapeless 
ruin.  In  a  few  years,  go  where  he  wiU, 
he  is  never  asked  to  carve  anything  be¬ 
yond  a  haggis  ;  and  thus  the  whole  pre¬ 
cious  dinner-time  is  left  open  for  uninter¬ 
rupted  stuffing.  Once  or  twice,  in  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  ten  years,  he  insists  on  befog  suf¬ 
fered  to  undertake  the  goose,  when  he 
makes  a  leg  spin  among  the  array  on  the 
sideboard,  and  drenches  many  ladies  in  a 
shower  of  gravy.  On  the  credit  of  which 
exploit  he  escapes  carving  for  an  inde¬ 
finite  number  of  years ;  for  it  is  amazing 
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how  a  catastrophe  of  that  kind  is  handed 
down  and  around  by  oral  tradition,  till  it 
finally  becomes  part  of  national  history. 
The  stain  is  thought  even  to  affect  the 
blood ;  and  it  is  believed  that  there  pever 
was,  and  never  will  be,  a  carver  among 
the  Hasties. 

But  should  the  principles  now  laid 
down  not  be  fortunate  enough  to  meet  the 
approbation  of  the  reader,  and  should  he, 
in  the  face  of  those  principles,  determine 
to  become  himself,  and  to  make  his  son— 

a  carver, _ then  we  trust  he  will  listen  to 

us,  and,  as  he  values  his  reputation, 
learn  to  carve  quickly.  Of  all  the  pests, 
curses  of  civilized  society,  your  slow 
carver  is  at  the  head.  He  eyes  the  leg  of 
mutton,  or  round  of  beef,  or  goose,  or 
turkey,  as  if  he  had  not  made  up  his 
mind  as  to  the  name  and  nature  of  the 
animal.  Then  he  suspects  the  knife,  and 
shakes  his  head  at  the  edge,  although 
sharp  as  a  razor.  He  next  goes  through 
the  positions,  as  if  he  were  cunning  of 
fence  ;  when  observing  that  he  has  for¬ 
gotten  to  elevate  the  guard,  he  lays  down 
the  knife,  and  sets  the  fork  to  rights  with 
an  air  of  majesty  only  possible  under  a 
monarchial  government.  But  where  shall 
we  begin  ?  That  is  a  momentous  affair, 
not  so  readily  settled  as  you  may  think  ; 
for  a  carver  of  such  exquisite  skill  and 
discretion  may  commence  operations  in 
any  one  of  fifty  different  ways,  and  he  re¬ 
mains  bewildered  among  thick-coming 
fancies.  However,  let  him  be  begun  by 
hypothesis.  He  draws  the  knife  along  as 
leisurely  as  if  he  were  dissecting  the  live 
body  of  his  mistress,  to  cure  some  com¬ 
plaint  of  a  dainty  limb,  it  takes  a  mi¬ 
nute  of  precious  time  to  bring  the  slice 
(but  a  small  one)  from  jigot  to  plate,  and 
then  he  keeps  fiddling  among  the  gravy 
for  at  least  a  minute  more,  till  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  Job,  had  he  witnessed  such 
dilatory  cutting  up,  would  have  been 
totally  exhausted.  Neither  will  he  let  the 
plate  go  till  the  waiter  has  assured  him 
that  he  understands  for  whom  it  is  in¬ 
tended,  the  fortunate  man’s  name,  age, 
and  profession,  and  probably  the  colour 
of  his  own  hair  or  a  wig.  He  then  draws 
his  breath,  and  asks  for  small  beer. 
Heaven  and.  earth,  only  one  man  has  yet 
been  muttoned  !  Had  we  held  the  knife, 
even  we,  who  blush  not  to  own  that  we 
are  in  some  respects  the  worst  carver  in 
Europe,  (credat  Judceus  Apollo,,)  half- 
a-dozen  pair  of  jaws  would  now  ha\e 
been  put  into  full  employment.  Yet  all 
the  while  our  tardy  friend  chuckles  over 
his  skill  in  carving,  and  were  you  to  hint, 
during  the  first  cousse,  that  he  was 
neither  an  Eclipse  nor  a  Childers,  he 
would  regard  you  with  a  sardonic  smile 


of  ineffable  contempt.  True  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  although  in  the  upper  circles 
people  are  careful  not  to  express  their 
sentiments  too  plainly,  he  is  the  object 
of  curses  not  loud  but  deep  ;  and  that, 
however  he  may  be  respected  as  a  man, 
as  a  carver  he  is  damned. 

Akin  to  the  subject  we  have  now  been 
treating,  or  rather  throwing  out  hints  to 
be  expanded  by  future  writers  of  a  more 
voluminous  character,  is  the  habit  which 
some  people  avowing  the  Christian  faith 
exhibit — of  asking  for  particular  bits, 
which  happen  to  be  favourites  with  their 
palate  and  stomach.  This  is  not  merely 
bad  manners,  but  most  iniquitous  morals. 
How  the  devil  do  they  know  that  the 
self-same  bits  are  not  the  soul’s  delight  of 
many  other  of  their  Christian  brethren, 
then  and  there  assembled  together  ?  How 
dare  men  who  have  been  baptized,  and 
go  to  church  even  when  it  is  known  that 
their  own  clergyman  is  to  preach,  expose 
thus  the  gross  greed  and  gluttony  of  their 
unregenerated  bowels  ?  The  man  does 
not  at  this  hour  live,  privileged  to  ad¬ 
vance  such  a  claim.  We  should  not  have 
granted  it  to  him  who  invented  the  spade 
or  the  plough — the  art  of  printing — gun¬ 
powder — or  the  steam-engine.  Yet  you 
will  hear  it  acted  upon  by  prigs  and  cox¬ 
combs,  who  at  home  dine  three  days 
a-week  on  tripe,  and  the  other  three  on 
lights  and  liver,  (men  of  pluck,)  while 
their  Sunday  rejoices  in  cheese  and  bread, 
and  an  onion. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 


FANNY’S  BIRTH  DAY. 

Of  a’  the  flowers  that  deck  the  grove. 
When  spring’s  sweet  tide  does  fa’. 

The  snaw-drap  is  the  flower  I  love. 

It  blooms  afore  them  a’. 

It  blooms  afore  them  a’  to  cheer 
My  lassie’s  natal  day ; 

When  ilka  thing  is  sad  and  drear. 

The  snaw-drap  blossoms  gay. 

Sing  hey,  the  bonnie  snaw-drap,  0 
Bright  sparklin  wi’  the  dew-drap,  O ! 
Fairest,  purest  flower  of  any, 
Emblem  o’  my  winsome  Fanny. 

01  a’  the  birdies  that  unite 
Their  sweet  notes  i’  the  spring. 

The  throstle  is  my  heart’s  delight. 

For  he’s  the  first  to  sing. 

For  he  was  the  first  to  sing  his  lay 
O’  welcome  to  the  year, 

When  Fanny  smiled  upon  the  day, 

Wi’  e’en  sae  blue  and  clear. 

Sing  hey,  the  bonnie  throstle,  O  ! 

Fu’  saftly  may  he  nestle,  O  ! 

For  his  note,  sae  blithe  and  cannie. 
Sang  the  first  salute  to  Fanny. 

Of  a’  the  caller  winds  that  blaw. 

The  west  wind  is  maist  dear; 

His  breath  it  thaws  the  winter  snaw, 

And  opes  the  smiling  year. 
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It  ope*  the  smiling  year,  and  break* 

Auld  Winter’s  icy  chain  ; 

And  nature  free  her  slumber  wakes 
To  hail  that  day  again. 

Sing  hey,  the  gentle  7.eph>r,  O  ! 

Breathe  ye  saftly  ever,  O  ! 

On  the  day  sae  dear  to  many. 

Birth  day  o’  my  lovely  Fanny. 

Then  welcome,  pleasant  western  gales  ! 

And  welcome  stiaw-drap’s  flowers 
And  welcome,  throstle’s  sang  that  hails 
Dull  February’s  hours  ! 

O  aye,  they’re  a’  to  me  fu’  dear. 

That  mind  me  o’  the  time. 

When  Fanny  wins  another  year, 

To  deck  her  maiden  prime. 

Sing  hey,  the  tide  o’  February  ! 

Aften  drum  lie,  wat  and  dreary  ! 

But  I  loo  it  best  of  any — 

’Tis  the  birth  month  o’  my  Fanny. 
Metropolitan  Quarterly  Magazine. 


FORESIGHT. 

A  letter  from  the  Isle  of  France, 
quoted  in  a  Calcutta  paper,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars  of  a  species  of  foresight 
for  which  this  island  is  celebrated  : — 
w  In  my  next  letter  I  must  tell  you  of 
the  abilities  of  some  few  here  to  discover 
ships  some  days  before  they  appear  above 
the  horizon.  You  may  remember  the 
phenomenon  having  been  noticed  some 
time  ago  in  a  voyage  in  the  Northern 
Ocean  ;  I  forget  the  name  of  both  the 
ship  and  the  captain*  on  that  occasion  ; 
but  the  ship  appears  in  the  air  inverted, 
and  of  course  the  appearance  is  accounted 
for  on  the  common  theory  of  reflection. 
It  is,  however,  peculiar  to  certain  situa¬ 
tions,  or  at  least  certain  latitudes.  One 
of  the  men  at  this  place  was  invited  to 
Paris  by  the  Institute,  but  he  could  not 
observe  the  same  appearance  there,  and 
came  bacK.  He  here  makes  a  daily  re¬ 
port,  and  is  rarely  out.  He  has  been 
known  to  announce  a  ship  dismasted  for 
five  days  before  any  other  person  could 
discover  her  (the  Dunira ,  Chinaman)  ; 
and  among  many  other  incontrovertible 
proofs,  he  not  long  ago  announced  the 
approach  of  two  brigs  unaccountably 
lashed  together ;  in  three  days  after  a 
ship  with  four  masts  made  its  appearance, 
a  thing  that  had  not  been  seen  for  twelve 
years  before.  There  are  two  old  men 
that  have  the  skill  to  discern  very  accu¬ 
rately,  but  they  have  many  pupils  whom 
they  are  teaching,  and  who  can  see  the 
objects,  though  they  cannot  yet  perceive 
distinctly  the  particular  characters  of 
them.” — Asiatic  Journal. 

*  Captain  Scoresby.— Ed.  A.  J. 


GREEK  SAILORS. 

The  discipline  observed  on  board  the 
Greek  vessels  was  very  strict.  The  crews 
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are  much  less  boisterous  and  noisy  than 
those  of  European  rqerchantmen,  or  ships 
of  war  ;  and  a  silence  prevailed  on  board 
that  was  interrupted  only  by  the  orders  of 
either  the  pilot  or  first-lieutenant.  These 
orders  were  generally  given  in  a  very  civil 
tone,  while  an  European  vessel  seems  as 
if  it  could  be  managed  only  by  means  of 
oaths  and  threats  ;  ih  this  respect,  there¬ 
fore,  we  who  affect  to  consider  ourselves 
more  polished,  might  take  an  useful  lesson 
from  the  half- barbarian  Greeks.  As  soon 
as  the  order,  or  whistle,  is  heaid,  it  is 
obeyed  with  the  utmost  celerity.  In  fur¬ 
ling  or  unfurling  the  sails,  the  men  swing 
themselves  across  the  yards  with  aston¬ 
ishing  dexterity.  They  very  seldom  run 
up  the  shrouds,  but  catch  hold  of  a  rope, 
by  which  they  ascend  and  descend  with  the 
swiftness  of  lightning.  I  once  saw  a 
Greek  sailor  dancing  upon  the  end  of  one 
the  yards  in  a  manner  truly  miraculous, 
without  having  hold  of  any  of  the  rig¬ 
ging  by  his  hands,  until  he  suddenly  fell 
overboard,  as  I  and  some  others  had  an¬ 
ticipated  that  he  must.  No  time  was 
lost  in  attempting  to  rescue  him,  but  in 
vain,  as  no  trace  of  him  could  be  dis¬ 
covered.  But  while  we  were  regretting 
his  fate,  we  perceived  him,  as  suddenly, 
dancing  at  the  further  end  of  the  deck  ; 
for  it  seems  that  he  had  not  slipped  off, 
but  thrown  himself  purposely  into  the 
sea,  and  had  swain  to  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance-under  water.  This  sportive  freak 
recalled  to  my  mind  the  dexterity  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  in  diving,  when  during 
the  siege  of  Syracuse,  the  Athenians  swam 
under  water,  and  sawed  away  the  piles 
•  with  which  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  had 
been  blocked  up. 

As  soon  as  they  had  performed  what¬ 
ever  they  had  to  do  on  deck,  the  sailors 
generally  retired  into  their  births  in  ca¬ 
bins,  both  at  the  head,  or  in  the  middle 
of  the  vessel.  There,  after  making  a  re¬ 
past  off  a  few  olives  and  a  little  wine,  they 
would  sing  in  a  tone  that  was  sufficient 
to  distract  one’s  ears. 

Yet  harsh  and  unmusical  as  these  con¬ 
certs  were,  there  was  much  order  ob¬ 
served  in  them.  One  of  the  company, 
who  served  as  a  leader  to  the  rest,  com¬ 
menced  the  song,  in  which,  after  a  certain 
time,  he  was  joined  by  his  companions  ; 
when,  instead  of  proceeding  with  any  re¬ 
gard  to  harmony,  he  would  raise  his  voice 
by  octaves,  till  he  had  reached  an  astonish¬ 
ing  height  ;-f*  and  continued  at  this  pitch 
until  it  seemed  as  if  his  lungs  would 
actually  burst.  This  amusement  gene¬ 
rally  lasted  until  they  were  summoned 

f  All  the  voices  of  Greek  men,  which  I  heard, 
were  high  tenors,  which  may  be  ascribed  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate. 
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again  on  deck,  Or  until  they  renewed  their  lovely  situation  :  we  were  regaled  with 
attack  on  the  olives.  all  sorts  of  good  things  and  with  fine 


Dissonant  as  their  singing  appeared  to 
us,  outs  is  no  less  disagreeable  to  them  ; 
and  whenever  I  and  my  companions  at¬ 
tempted  to  sing,  they  would  listen  for  a 
while  with  attention,  but  long  before  we 
finished  would  make  signs  of  disgust,  and 
never  endure  to  hear  us  out ;  and  as  soon 
as  we  stopped  would  resume  their  own 
singing,  either  with  the  view  of  correct¬ 
ing  our  bad  taste,  or  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  impression  our  music  had  left  on 
their  auditory  nerves.  I  rather  suspect 
that  the  latter  was  the  case,  for  they  were 
uniformly  very  unassuming  and  shy  in 
their  conduct  towards  us,  seldom  seeking 
our  society,  yet  whenever  they  did,  be¬ 
having  with  much  friendliness  and  cour¬ 
tesy  ;  although  with  a  certain  air  of  pride 
that  could  not  be  mistaken,  as  it  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  every  feature.  They 
seemed  by  no  means  disposed  to  cultivate 
any  familiarity  with  us  Philhellenists, 
but  generally  withdrew  to  their  cabins  ; 
however,  they  would  leave  the  door  open, 
and  if  any  of  us  looked  in  to  observe 
them,  would  still  continue  their  conversa¬ 
tion,  casting  every  now  and  then  a  look 
of  inquiry  towards  the  intruder ;  and  if 
he  did  not  retire  they  would  then  invite 
him  to  drink,  but  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  was  evident  they  would  have  preferred 
his  absence.  Playing  on  the  guitar  was 
another  of  their  recreations.  This  instru¬ 
ment  was  small  and  strong,  with  three 
steel  wires,  upon  which  they  played  with 
a  quill,  running  up  and  down  in  an  irre¬ 
gular  manner,  yet  with  evident  marks  of 
delight,  and  beating  time  with  their  feet. 
As  they  continued,  so  would  their  enthu¬ 
siasm  gradually  increase,  until  at  length 
they  seemed  like  possessed  people ;  nor 
was  it  possible  to  discover  any  resem¬ 
blance  to  tune  or  melody  in  this  horrible 
kind  of  music,  which,  however,  accorded 
extremely  well  with  their  singing.  I  was 
afterwards  induced  to  believe  that  the 
music  of  the  Greek  sailors  is  certainly 
national,  but  much  debased  by  them ;  for 
in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  parti¬ 
cularly  Naxos  and  Timos,  I  found  the 
same  kind  of  both  instrumental  and  vo¬ 
cal  music,  yet  with  a  rhythm  and  melody 
truly  original.  I  could  there  understand 
the  words  ;  and  the  music  itself,  singular 
as  it  was,  had  something  far  from  un¬ 
pleasing  in  it ;  although  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  it  was  greatly  disfigured  by 
their  loud  cries — European  Magazine . 

FREYBURG. 

We  breakfasted  at  an  excellent  inn  in 
Freyburg,  a  nice  old  town  iti  a  most 


fruit ;  the  apples  were  the  most  beautiful 
I  ever  saw ;  they  were  a  study  for  a 
painter ;  and  explained,  and  almost  ex¬ 
cused,  the  temptation  and  the  weakness 
of  Eve.  The  streets  are  good,  and  were 
filled  chiefly  with  women  ;  it  was  market 
day — the  market  was  so  crowded  that  we 
could  hardly  make  our  way  through  it : 
we  saw  many  good-looking  girls,  with 
fine  figures  and  most  agreeable  counten. 
ances. 

The  exterior  of  the  cathedral  is  striking; 
the  spire  beautiful,  the  lightest  and  most 
airy  structure  I  ever  beheld.  The  inte¬ 
rior  is  handsome,  and  darkened  by  rich 
stained  glass  in  great  plenty.  The  altar- 
piece,  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Holbein,  is  a  curious  and  highly  finished 
picture.  We  ascended  the  tower  and 
came  to  a  platform,  covered,  or  rather 
shaded,  by  a  sort  of  stone  bird-cage,  a 
polygonal  lantern  of  open  work,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  fine  extinguishes  or  pyra¬ 
mid  of  the  same  material.  It  is  some¬ 
what  rough,  and  polluted  by  the  jack¬ 
daws  ;  if  it  were  executed  in  white 
marble,  with  a  mosaic  pavement,  and 
unpolluted,  it  would  be  a  place  into 
which  angels  and  winged  genii  would  fly 
and  rest  themselves.  We  next  ascended 
to  the  top  of  the  lantern  by  an  open  stair¬ 
case  ;  there  is  a  gallery  at  the  top  of  this, 
at  the  foot  of  the  spire,  from  which  the 
view  is  magical ;  the  country  is  a  perfect 
Paradise  ;  the  folds  of  the  mountains  are 
beautiful,  fine  vineyards  and  fruit  trees 
on  all  sides  ;  it  must  be  a  most  desirable 
spot  for  a  short  retirement,  with  books, 
and  the  best  and  smallest  society. — Lon¬ 
don  Magazine. 


PAPAL  THEATRICALS. 

A  letter  from  Rome,  dated  April  12, 
contains  the  following  regulations  of  the 
theatre  there 

A  new  ordinance  for  the  theatres  has 
just  been  published,  which  plainly  shows 
how  little  the  government  desires  to  en¬ 
courage  the  dramatic  art,  and  how  much 
it  wishes  that  the  superior  class  should 
amuse  themselves  in  some  other  way. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  articles  of 
this  ordinance  : — The  performances  shall 
not  begin  later  than  nine  o’clock,  and  end 
at  half-past  eleven,  except  on  Thursdays, 
when  they  may  continue  till  twelve.  Only 
a  certain  number  of  persons  shall  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  pit,  and  those  who  have 
no  winter  ticket  ( contremarquc )  shall  be 
turned  out.  Whoever  stapds  up  in  the 
pit  shall  be  arrested,  and  pay  five  scudi. 
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Whoever  puts  on  his  hat  shall  be  imme¬ 
diately  turned  out.  If  the  contractor 
acts  in  the  smallest  particular  contrary  to 
the  present  ordinance,  he  shall  pay  a  fine 
of  fifty  scudi.  An  actor  toho  allows  him¬ 
self  any  indecent  gesture,  or  uses  an  ex¬ 
pression  that  is  not  in  the  prompter's 
book,  shall  be  sent  for  jive  years  to  the 
galleys.  No  passage  shall  be  repeated. 
Whoever  disputes  in  the  theatre  with  an 
agent  of  the  authorities,  shall  be  turned 
out.  Whoever  strikes  a  blow  in  the  theatre, 
without  weapons,  shall  be  sent  to  the 
galleys  for  ten  years.  Whoever  appears 
in  the  theatre  with  a  weapon  of  any  kind, 
shall  be  sentenced  to  the  galleys  for  life  ; 
or,  if  he  has  inflicted  a  wound  with  it, 
to  death.  All  expressions  of  disapproba¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  of  enthusiastic  applause , 
are  for bidtlen,  on  pain  of  imprisonment , 
for  not  less  than  two ,  or  more  than  six 
months.  All  workmen,  who  do  not  im¬ 
mediately  obey  the  orders  given  them,  or 
oppose  the  officers,  are  to  be  arrested  ; 
and,  on  the  evidence  of  a  soldier  and  or 
another  witness,  sentenced  to  six  months’ 
imprisonment. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Pope  has  a  very 
pretty  notion  of  theatricals.  I  should 
almost  be  induced  to  go  to  the  play  in 
Home  ;  if  anything  could  tempt  me  to  a 
theatre,  it  would  be  so  well  regulated  a 
house.  To  be  sure,  his  holiness  has  bor¬ 
rowed  the  idea  of  his  rules  from  the 
Morning  Post  article  in  the  Rejected 
Addresses,  in  which  ragamuffins  are  to 
be  stabbed  to  the  heart  for  crying  “  nosey,” 
and  artillery  are  to  play  on  the  audience 
when  they  cough  and  sneeze ;  but  what 
of  that,  as  Gay’s  monkeys  say. 

While  good  example  the}  pursue 

We  must  allow  some  praise  is  due. 

That  article  of  five  years  in  the  galleys, 
for  any  actor  allowing  himself  indecent 
gestures,  or  gag,  as  the  impromptu  im¬ 
pertinence  of  the  actor  is  called  here,  in 
the  pestilent  slang  of  the  stage,  is  beau¬ 
tiful. 

The  canon  against  applause  is  hardly 
severe  enough  :  to  my  mind  the  penalty 
should  have  been  death,  at  least.  I  have 
lost  the  hearing  of  one  of  my  ears,  from 
one  unlucky  night  sitting  next  a  Yahoo, 
who  applauded  everything,  down  to  the 
servants  who  set  chairs  and  delivered  let¬ 
ters  and  messages.  To  people,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  have  any  recollection  of 
Covent-Garden,  the  penalty  for  hissing 
seems  too  severe.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
may  tell  in  Rome,  but  in  London,  at  the 
Patent  Houses,  the  punishment  for  put¬ 
ting  on  a  hat  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
premium.  Being  turned  out  is  no  such 
bad  tiling.  The  last  time  I  had  the  mis- 


tortune  of  going  to  the  play,  w’as  on 
escort  duty,  about  five  years  ago,  and  I 
cannot  say  what  I  would  not  have  givtn 
to  have  been  handsomely  turned  out  of  the 
house.—  Ibid. 


THE  MENA  I  BRIDGE 

Is  a  most  stupendous  piece  of  work,  and 
nothing  but  a  sight  of  it  can  convey  any¬ 
thing  like  an  idea  of  its  magnificence  to 
the  mind.  Every  representation  of  it,  as 
a  drawing,  cannot  fail  to  be  paltry.  It 
sets  drawing  at  defiance  !  The  country 
round  is  bleak  in  the  extreme,  nor  are 
there  any  features  in  the  landscape  to 
render  it  at  all  picturesque.  It  is  nothing 
but  the  bridge  itself  ;  but  that  is  every¬ 
thing  !  It  is  a  creation  in  the  clouds, 
and  appears  to  be  above  the  power  of  mor¬ 
tals  either  to  erect  or  control ;  it  almost 
forms  part  of  the  creation  f  It  is  not  so 
picturesque  as  the  bridge  at  Conway,  for 
that  is  connected  with  the  castle  and  a 
very  fine  landscape;  but  one  is  the  work 
of  pigmies,  and  the  other  the  creation  of 
giants.  At  the  first  view  that  is  obtained 
of  Menai  Bridge,  on  the  road  from  Ban¬ 
gor,  one  pier  only  is  visible :  it  then 
looks  as  if  a  giant  had  passed  by,  and 
carelessly  dropped  a  silken  thread  over  a 
rocky  fragment ;  but  when  you  closely 
examine  it,  its  massy  abutments  and 
ponderous  chains,  the  globe  itself  appears 
too  weak  and  frail  to  support  the  burden  { 
In  this  part  of  the  country,  the  features 
of  nature  are  all  great ;  it  seems  as  if  na¬ 
ture  was  sporting  with  mankind,  and 
showing  her  superiority.  All  the  erec¬ 
tions  of  man  are  small  and  insignificant, 
whilst  nature  luxuriates  in  her  creations, 
without  law  or  bounds.  But  Telford  has 
almost  entered  into  a  competition  with 
nature. — What,  though  mountain  is  piled 
on  mountain  ; — what,  though  the  sea 
roars  in  unrestrained  fury  at  their  bases  ; 
what,  though  the  mountains  and  the  sea 
are  exposed  to  all  the  thundering  of  the 
lawless  winds ; — yet  has  Telford  set  them 
all  at  defiance  !  He  has  chained  moun¬ 
tain  to  mountain,  by  a  bridge  hung  in 
the  clouds.  Though  the  stoi  ms  roll  above 
it,  and  the  sea  roars  beneath  it,  it  stands 
firm,  in  unmoved  magnificence,  defying 
their  united  powers,  and  there  it  appears 
likely  to  remain,  until  that  time  when 
4  the  foundations  of  the  earth  shall  be 
shaken  !’ — Literary  Chronicle. 


DEATH. 

A  sleep  without  dreams,  after  a  rough  <’ay 
Of  toil,  is  what  we  covet  most,  and  yet 
How  clay  shrinks  back  from  more  quiescent 
clay. 


Btbon. 
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No.  LXXXIV. 

ONAGH  ;  OR,  LOVE  AND 
REVENGE. 

[The  following  striking  picture  of  the 
force  of  affection  in  one  female,  and 
steadiness  of  purpose  in  avenging  a  wrong 
by  another,  is  extracted  fiorn  the  Boyne 
Water ,  a  Tale  of  the  O’Hara  Family, 
by  the  author  of  44  Crohoore  of  the  Bill 
Hook,”  and  44  John  Doe.”  Among  the 
writers  of  works  of  fiction  of  the  present 
day,  this  author  is  second  only  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott ;  and  in  the  tales  we  have 
mentioned,  there  are  scenes  equal  to  any¬ 
thing  in  the  best  of  the  Waverley  Novels. 
The  Boyne  Water ,  of  which  we  shall 
give  an  analysis  in  an  early  Number,  is  an 
historical  novel,  relating,  as  its  title  indi¬ 
cates,  to  the  period  when  James  II.  was 
hurled  from  the  throne,  and  himself  and 
his  adherents  routed  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  The  story  is  deeply  interesting,  and 
many  of  the  scenes  are  spirited  and  highly 
wrought,  particularly  the  battle,  the  siege 
of  Londonderry,  &c. ;  but  the  episode  we 
now  introduce  will  say  more  for  the 
author’s  talents  than  any  observations  we 
can  make  in  praise  of  this  excellent  tale. 
—Ed.] 

“  Now  let  me  ask  you  one  question,” 
said  Eva,  (one  of  the  heroines  of  the  tale 
of  the  Boyne  Water)  advancing  to  Onagh 
and  Moya — u  let  me  demand  what  could 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  wicked  and 
cruel  practices  which  have  so  long  brought 
misery  on  us  all — tell  me,  poor  maiden, 
what  could  have  set  you  on  ?” 

44  Tell  me  what  has  brought  you  over 
sae  an’  land  to  get  one  fond  glance  from 
his  eye,  one  kiss  from  his  mouth  !’• 
answered  Moya,  fiercely — her  impetuous 
nature  aroused  into  madness,  notwith¬ 
standing  her  late  penitence,  at  sight  of 
the  true  love  she  had  so  often  tried  to 
cross — 44  he  was  my  heart’s  wish — I 
doated  on  the  villain  Sassenach — -an’  sowl 
an’  body,  here,  an’  to  come,  I’d  have 
laid  down — as  more  than  oncet  I  ventured 
life — to  make  him  love  poor  Moya.” 

14  For  life,  indeed,  I  have  twice  been 
Moya’s  debtor,”  said  Evelyn  to  Eva,”  — 
and  never  shall  forget  it,  however  selfish 
I  might  have  been  — ” 

44  Yes,  grand  colleen,”  continued  Moya, 
“  fur  him  I  done  more — dared  more — 
than  you  ever  did — than  you  ever  can  do ; 
fur  him  I  gave  up  kith  an’  kin — cause 
an’  counthry — kind  words  fur  the  voices 
o’  sthrangers — my  woman’s  mantle  fur  a 
man’s  battle  coat.  I  watched  him— fol¬ 
lowed  him- — I  laid  me  head  on  the  could 


earth  at  his  feet — look  here !”  tearing 
open  her  bosom,  upon  which  was  the 
mark  of  a  scar  she  had  received  at  the 
Strip  of  Burne — “  the  pike  that  entered 
here  was  aimed  at  his  heart— an’  now — • 
an’  now  He  laves  me  alone  fur  ever— cead 
mille  curses  !”  clasping  her  hands  and 
looking  up — “  may  all — bud  no,”  sud¬ 
denly  changed  by  one  of  the  gusts  of  bet¬ 
ter  feeling  that  alternated  with  her  un¬ 
curbed  passions  and  unprincipled  habits 
— 44  no,  grand  colleen,  Moya  will  never 
pray  a  curse  on  his  head — nor  on  yours 
since  he  loves  and  likes  you,  she  has  no 
right ;  ’twas  all  a  wild  dhrame  she  was 
in,  an’  may  be,  as  we  say,  a  wicked  one  ; 
you  desarve  the  Sassenach  dhass,  an’  she 
does  not;  she,  the  poor  Rapparee’s  child, 
that  hasn’t  a  home  or  a  counthry,  even  in 
the  counthry  they  call  their  own  ;  an’  so 
love  him,  an’  keep  by  his  side  ;  bud  only 
love  him  as  well  as  Moya  Laherty — be  as 
willing  to  do  as  much  for  him — to  give 
up  all — to  see  the  heart’s  blood  run  loose 
fur  him — to  die  contented  for  him — love 
him  that-  a-way,  an’  Moya  will  thry  to 
pray  good  instead  of  bad,  for  you  the  last 
black  day  that  she  lives — God  be  wid 
you.” 

She  turned  down  the  steps. 

44  Truly,”  said  Eva,  recovering  from 
much  astonishment,  44  my  poor  rival  but 
tells  me  my  duty,  Evelyn  ;  and  her  faults, 
and  the  pain  she  has  given  us,  must  be 
forgotten  now  ;  but  I  have  one  other  ex¬ 
planation  to  seek.  Onagh,  look  upon  me 
— I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  late  good  ser¬ 
vices  you  have  done  me  and  mine ;  but  I 
cannot  forget  your  former  unprovoked 
hostility  ;  nay,  its  recollection  only  makes 
as  unaccountable  as  itself  the  late  kind¬ 
ness.  You  owe  me  a  faithful  account  of 
the  reasons  that  urged  you  to  cross  the 
happiness  of  my  brother.  Give  it  faith¬ 
fully  and  plainly,  for  1  am  told  you  can 
now  speak  more  plainly  than  you  used  to 
do.” 

44 1  can,  Eva  M4Donnell ;  but  you  ask 
me  for  reasons ; — and  reasons  I  cannot 
give  ;  as  well  may  you  ask  the  sea  why 
it  crushes  the  ribs  of  the  strong  ship 
against  the  rock  ;  or  the  wind  why  it 
tears  up  the  stately  tree ;  or  the  fire  why 
it  burns  ;  or  the  water  why  it  drowns. 
My  mind  was  then  without  a  reason  for 
anything,  most  of  all  for  that,  it  dashed 
like  the  sea,  roared  like  the  wind,  burned, 
burned,  like  the  fire,  all  with  that  upon 
it.  Why  I  have  brought  sorrow  to  you, 
I  don’t  know  ;  or  if  I  told  you  how  I 
thought  I  had  a  right  to  do  it,  you  would 
not  know  my  meaning  ;  I  do  not  know  it 
myself,  now,  in  the  calm  hours  that  are 
restored  to  me  Yet,  listen  to  all  I  can 
tell. 
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“  You  had  a  brother  Donald,  comely 
as  the  day.  light  of  heart  as  the  breeze  ; 
but  as  false  too.  He  came  to  this  south¬ 
ron  country  ip  his  youth,  to  take  care  of 
some  grounds  belonging  to  your  family. 
He  was  formed  to  make  women  love  him, 
and  to  make  all  that  loved  him  rue  it 
sorely.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
among  those  equal  to  him,  and  below 
him,  he  smiled,  and  had  smiles  in  return. 
With  the  rest,  he  courted  young  Grace 
Nowlan — you  heard  of  her  ?” 

u  1  did,”  answered  Eva ;  <c  I  heard  she 
was  the  handsomest  maiden  in  her  coun¬ 
try,  of  his  own  rank  in  life  ;  and  Donald’s 
father  was  glad  when  it  was  thought  he 
would  wed  her.” 

u  Well.  Grace  Nowlan  loved  him  bet¬ 
ter  than  her  own  life — better  than  her 
own  honour  ;  and  the  hour  of  her  shame 
drew  on  ;  and  she  came  weeping  to  Do¬ 
nald  M‘Donnell,  to  ask  him  to  do  her 
justice,  but  he  only  laughed,  kissed  her, 
and  left  her.  Grace  had  brothers.  They 
suspected  her  state  ;  they  gathered  round 
her,  and  asked  her  with  terrible  threats, 
to  tell  them  the  truth  ;  and  she  was 
obliged  to  confess  all.  They  went  away, 
whispering  together.  In  a  little  time, 
she  was  a  mother ;  and  soon  after  she  re¬ 
ceived  a  message  from  Donald,  inviting 
her  to  give  him  another  sinful  meeting. 
Her  brothers  came  and  told  her  they 
knew  of  the  message,  and  commanded 
her  to  comply  with  it  so  far  as  to  make 
the  signal  at  Donald’s  window,  and.  meet 
him  as  he  came  out.  She  feared  in  her 
heart  to  do  as  they  bid  her  ;  but  they 
frightened  her  into  it.  So  she  went ; 
alone,  as  she  thought. 

“  That  night,  light-hearted  Donald 
M‘Donnell  had  a  brave  company  of 
youngsters,  like  himself,  drinking  and 
singing  in  his  house.  In  the  middle  of 
the  night,  Grace’s  signal  was  heard  by 
him  and  them,  at  the  window.  It  was 
the  throwing  of  three  pebbles  at  the  glass. 
He  said  he  should  leave  them  for  a  space  ; 
they  laughed  and  bantered  him  ;  bidding 
him  go,  and  that  they  would  stay  to 
drink  him  success. 

u  He  went  down  stairs,  they  heard  him 
open  and  shut  the  door.  They  drank 
bumpers  to  his  success,  as  they  said  they 
would.  They  waited  an  hour,  or  so,  pa¬ 
tiently  for  his  return.  Then  another,  not 
so  patiently.  Then  another,  and  another, 
until  the  dawn  of  the  winter's  morning  ; 
but  no  Donald  McDonnell  came  back  to 
them.” 

“  Nor  has  ever  since  been  hoard  of,” 
said  Eva :  “  from  that  hour,  my  poor 
brother  was  lost  to  us.” 

a  From  that  hour,”  resumed  Onagh. 
“  Did  ye  never  hear  tell  of  any  little 
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things  afterwards,  that  might  give  ye  a 
guess  as  to  his  luck  ?” 

“  Never,”  answered  Eva  ;  u  although 
every  possible  inquiry  and  search  were 
made  in  the  country.” 

“  Hut  I  did,”  continued  Onagh. — 
“  In  a  little  time,  some  people  began  to 
whisper  that  a  great  clamp  of  turf  had 
been  seen  blazing,  the  same  night  in  a 
black  bog  near  his  house  ;  ami  when  the 
curious  neighbours  went  to  scrape  among 
the  ashes  of  the  turf,  do  you  know,  they 
found  two  buttons  of  a  man’s  coat,  half 
malted  away — but  that  was  all.” 

u  Woman  !”  cried  Eva,  “•  what  horrid 
thing  would  you  insinuate  ? — Who  are 
you  ?” 

“  Woman,  you  1”  retorted  Onagh, 
bursting,  in  returning  insanity,  from  her 
calm,  u  what  right  have  you  to  speak  of 
it !  But  I — I — didn’t  I  see  it  all  ?  When 
he  met  me  at  the  window,  and  walked 
me,  a  field  or  two  away — when  my  dark 
brothers  came  up  to  us,  one  carrying  the 
child  in  his  arms,  and  asked  him  to  do  it 
and  their  sister  justice — when  I  went  on 
my  knees,  begging  the  same  thing,  for 
now  I  feared  the  worst ;  when  he  an¬ 
swered,  that,  though  they  came  for  his 
life,  still  would  he  sooner  die  than  wed — 
what  think  you  he  answered  ?  in  crueltv 
and  hardness  of  heart  what  think  you  ? 
than  wed — these  were  Donald  McDon¬ 
nell’s  words  ! — than  wed  his  own  strum¬ 
pet — the  mother  of  his  base  bastard  ! _ 

When  all  this  was  done  and  spoken, 
did’nt  I  first  see  them  trample  him  down, 
till  the  sense  left  him — and  then  tie  him 
and  his  and  my  child  together — and  when 
the  clamp  was  roaring,  pitch  them  like  a 
fagot  into  it  ?  And  didn’t  they  tie  me, 
too,  to  the  stake,  near  it,  and  leave  me 
alone  by  the  great  blaze,  while  over  all 
its  roaring,  I  heard  the  little  cries  of  my 
child — the  hissing  of  flesh,  and  the  crack¬ 
ling  of  bones,  until  my  hoarse  shrieks 
died  away  in  mute  madness  and  hell — 
real  and  eternal  hell  was  round  me,  and  I 
thought  it  was  my  doom  and  punishment 
to  see,  and  hear,  and  suffer,  without  a 
tear  or  groan  ?  What  know  I  of  the 
rest  ?  of  all  that  followed,  until  the  mad¬ 
ness  sent  me,  alone  and  by  stealth,  to  the 
north,  and  made  me  believe  I  was  bid  to 
cross,  to  my  life’s  ending,  the  first  love  of 
any  brother  of  his  blood,  whose  hard 
hcartedness  had  withered  up  my  heart, 
like  the  blasted  meadow  of  ripe  corn, 
when  the  reapers  come  down  to  cut  the 
standing  crop,  but  find  it  already  low  ? 
Reasons  !  I  give  you  none  !  I  have  none 
to  give ;  but  often,  when,  in  terrible 
shapes  came  the  biddings  of  unnatural 
revenge — when  I  started  from  my  lone 
bed  —  a  knife  in  my  hand- — to  seek  my 
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dark  brothers — often  I  thought  a  good 
and  great  voice  plainly  whispered  me  to 
a  better  and  less  sinful  one — whispered 
me  to  save,  from  the  blight  that  came 
over  me  through  the  M  ‘Donnell’s  false 
blood,  whatever  maiden  any  brother  of 
their  house  might  try  to  undo — to  save 
her,  even  by  her  life’s  death,  from  her 
honour’s  death.  And  along  with  such 
whispers  was  a  promise  of  gifts,  above 
mere  human  gifts  and  power,  to  guide  me 
in  my  course,  and  lead  me  to  my  end — 
the  gift  to  foresee,  and  foretell,  and  pre¬ 
vent  \  and  had  I  not  the  gift  and  the 
power,  proud  Eva  McDonnell  ?  Did  I 
not  foresee  and  foretel  ?  Did  I  not — but 
hush,  hush — let  me  not  go  on  in  this 
boasting,  or  these  notions  now  !  There 
is  a  good  God,  who  will  give  me  rest  and 
quiet,  and  a  clearer  view  of  the  past ; 
forgive  me,  Eva  ;  forgive  me,  and  pray 
for  my  peace,  and  the  soul  of  your  eldest 
brother.” 


®t)e  ©attjever. 

••  l  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.'’ —  Wotton. 

A  provincial  paper  once  stated,  that 
the  grains  of  wheat  were  so  large  that 
year,  that  they  choked  the  little  birds 
that  attempted  to  swallow  them  ! 


The  following  friendly  notification  may 
be  met  with  on  the  Mile-End-road  : — 
“  All  persons  who  attempt  to  enter  these 
premises  after  dark  will  be  shot  !  /” 


SINGULAR  SUICIDE. 

In  the  year  1600,  on  the  10th  of  April, 
one  William  Dorrington  threw  himself 
from  the  top  of  St.  Sepulchre's  Church, 
having  previously  left  on  the  roof  a  pa¬ 
per,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 
“■  Let  no  other  man  be  troubled  for  that 
which  is  my  own  act.  John  Bunckley 
and  his  fellows,  by  perjury  and  other  bad 
means,  have  brought  me  to  this  end,  God 
forgive  it  them,  and  I  do.  And,  O  Lord  ! 
forgive  me  this  cruel  act  upon  my  own 
body,  which  I  utterly  detest,  and  most 
humbly  pray  him  to  cast  it  behind  him  ; 
and  that  of  his  most  exceeding  and  infi¬ 
nite  mercy  he  will  forgive  it  me,  with  all 
my  other  sins.  But  surely,  after  they 
had  thus  slandered  me,  every  day  that  1 
lived  was  to  me  a  hundred  deaths,  which 
caused  me  rather  to  choose  to  die  with  in¬ 
famy,  than  to  live  in  infamy  and  tor¬ 
ment.” 

At  the  bottom  of  the  paper  was  written — 
O  sumrna  Deltas*,  quae  ccelis  et  su- 


peris  presides,  meis  medere  miseris,  ut 
spretis,  inferis,  loeter  superis,  rets  dona 
veniam.” 

u  Trusting  in  the  only  passion  and 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  confessing  my 
exceeding  great  sins,  I  say,  Master,  have 
mercy  on  me  !” 

This  paper  was  folded  up  in  the  form 
of  a  letter,  and  endorsed — 

“  Oh,  let  me  live,  and  I  will  call  upon 
thy  name!” 


EPIGRAM 

BY  SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

“  A  student  at  his  boke  so  plast, 

That  welth  he  might  have  wonn, 

From  boke  to  wife  did  flete  in  haste ; 
From  welth  to  wo  to  run. 

Now  who  hath  plaid  a  featcr  cast. 
Since  juggling  first  begunn  ? 

In  knitting  of  himself  so  fast, 

Himself  he  hath  undone.” 

The  above  I  have  attempted  to  mo¬ 
dernize  thus : — 

A  student  wedded  to  his  book, 
When  wealth  he  might  have  won  ; 

He  left  his  book,  a  wife  he  took, 

From  wealth  to  woe  he  run. 

Now,  who  a  neater  die  ere  cast. 

Since  juggling  first  begun  ? 

In  tying  of  himself  so  fast, 

Himself  he  has  undone. 

J.  M. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  a  correspondent  for 
“  A  Narrative  of  the  Death  and  Funeral  of  Na¬ 
poleon  Bonaparte,  written  by  an  Officer  then 
quartered  at  St.  Helena .”  As  this  narrative  is 
highly  interesting,  and  has  not  been  published* 
we  shall  insert  it  in  our  next. 

The  description  of  the  London  Gymnasium 
iu  an  early  Number  ,  but  we  fear  we  could  uot 
give  au  engraving  from  the  sketch  sent  us. 

J.  B — e  is  received.  Several  articles  sent  by 
him  are  intended  for  insertion. 

We  thank  H.  S. ;  be  shall  have  a  place ;  the 
article  promised  will  be  acceptable. 

The  two  letters  of  W.  J.  are  very  interesting, 
particularly  that  on  Wakefield,  wliicb  is  ex¬ 
tremely  curious ;  but  they  are  not  exactly  of  the 
class  to  suit  a  work  purely  literary. 

If  our  sweet-tempered  correspondent  will  turn 
to  the  article  from  Blackwood  to  which  he  al¬ 
ludes,  he  will  see  that  it  does  refer  to  married 
men. 

The  Watering-Places  shall  be  resumed  in 
our  next.  Communications  on  this  subject  by 
residents  and  visiters  will  be  acceptable. 

Answers  to  numerous  correspondents  in  our 
next 
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2$frtf)=place  anti  ^tatt it  of  ffirasmits* 


The  justly  celebrated  Erasmus  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Rotterdam,  and  we  feel  much 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  present  our 
readers  with  a  view  of  the  house  in  which 
he  was  born,  and  of  the  statue  erected  to 
his  memory,  which  decorates  the  great 
square  in  that  city.  They  are  copied 
from  a  rare  print  with  which  we  have 
been  favoured  by  the  correspondent  who 
supplies  the  following  particulars  of  this 
great  man  : — 

Erasmus  a  man  of  great  celebrity 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  was  born  at 
Rotterdam  on  the  28th  of  October,  1467* 
He  was  the  natural  son  of  Gerard,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Tergou,  by  Margaret,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  physician,  whom  he  intended  to 
marry,  but  being  deceived  by  a  report  of 
her  death,  he  entered  into  the  church, 
and  on  this  account  Erasmus  has  been 
called,  by  way  of  reproach,  the  son  of  a 
priest,  though  his  father  was  not  in  orders 
at  the  time  of  his  birth.  When  Erasmus 
was  about  nine  years  old  he  was  sent  to 
school  at  Daventer,  where  he  made  very 
considerable  progress  in  learning,  and  was 
particularly  distinguished  by  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  his  memory.  His  mother,  who 
followed  him  to  Daventer  to  watch  over 
VOL.  vii.  2  C 


his  health,  died  of  the  plague  when  he 
was  about  thirteen  years  of  age.  His 
guardians  forced  him  into  the  church  with 
a  view  of  embezzling  his  property.  In 
the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age  he  had 
an  invitation  to  reside  with  the  archbishop 
of  Cambray  ;  but  finding  the  patronage 
of  that  prelate  not  equal  to  his  expecta¬ 
tion,  he  went  to  Paris  and  studied  in  the 
college  of  Montaigne  ;  here  he  supported 
himself  by  giving  private  lectures.  Henry 
VIII.,  while  a  prince,  had  contracted  a 
friendship  and  high  respect  for  Erasmus, 
and  in  a  few  months  after  he  succeeded  to 
the  crown,  we  find  Erasmus  at  the  court 
of  London,  high  in  favour  with  the  mo¬ 
narch,  with  Wolsey,  and  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  with  other  distin¬ 
guished  persons.  At  first  he  lived  with 
Sir  Thomas  More,  under  whose  roof  he 
wrote  his  Morice  Encomium ,  or  Praise 
of  Folly .  He  afterwards  went  to  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  read  lectures  to  the  students  in 
Greek  and  Theology.  Not  being  able  to 
secure  an  independence  in  England,  he 
went  over  to  Flanders  in  1514,  and  was 
shortly  after  created  nominal  counsellor 
to  prince  Charles  of  Austria,  with  a 
stipend.  He  was  ever  (says  his  biogra- 
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phers)  the  undaunted  advocate  of  free 
inquiry,  and  perpetually  waged  war 
against  the  ignorance  and  bigotry  that 
characterized  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
On  these  accounts  he  was,  in  the  first 
years  of  the  reformation,  highly  regarded 
by  Luther,  and  it  was  owing  to  some 
unadvised,  and,  probably,  unwarranted 
attack  made  upon  Erasmus,  about  the 
year  1520,  by  the  zealous  reformers,  that 
he  was  driven  to  enlist  among  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He  was 
a  voluminous  writer,  and  his  works  were 
published  in  nine  volumes,  folio.  He 
died  July  12,  1533,  of  a  dysentery,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-nine,  and  was  buried 
with  great  funeral  pomp  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Basil,  where  his  tomb  still  re¬ 
mains.  In  person,  he  was  below  the 
middle  size,  well-shaped,  of  a  fair  com¬ 
plexion  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  a 
low  voice  and  agreeable  elocution.  He 
had  assumed  the  name  of  Erasmus  in 
conformity  with  the  pedantic  taste  then 
prevailing  among  men  of  letters  to  taking 
names  of  Greek  or  Latin  etymology  ;  he 
translated  his  name  of  “  Gerard,”  signi¬ 
fying  “  amiable,”  into  the  equivalent 
ones  of  “  Desiderius”  in  Latin,  and 
“Erasmus”  in  Greek,  making  use  of 
both,  but  the  latter  was  his  common  and 
perpetual  appellation.  He  is  justly  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  principal  glories  of  his 
age  and  country.  His  memory  is  equally 
honoured  at  tire  place  of  his  birth,  and  of 
his  death,  and  the  house  in  which  he  was 
born  is  marked  with  an  inscription. 

P.  T.  W. 


DEATH  AND  FUNERAL  OF 
BONAPARTE. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

The  following  deeply  interesting  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  death  and  funeral  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  is  written  by  an  officer  quar¬ 
tered  at  St.  Helena  at  the  time,  in  letters 
to  his  mother.  They  contain  a  journal  of 
the  events  as  they  occurred  ;  and  as  the 
author  had  the  best  opportunities  for  ob¬ 
servation,  and  his  veracity  may  implicitly 
be  relied  upon,  the  narrative  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  more  circumstantial  and  authen¬ 
tic  account  of  the  last  momenis  and  fu¬ 
neral  'of  that  great  man,  than  has  yet 
appeared.  It  may  be  well  to  add  that  the 
letters  are  printed  as  they  were  written, 
without  the  slightest  alteration. — Ed. 

“  St.  Helena ,  May  6,  1821. 
“  MY  BELOVED  MOTHER, 

“  Before  this  reaches  you,  you  will  be 
^ware  of  General  Bonaparte  being  very 
seriously  ill ;  as  a  man  of  war  sailed  a 


few  days  ago  with  despatches  to  that 
effect.  It  was  impossible  to  write  by  her, 
she  sailed  so  suddenly.  Nap.  has  been 
ill  this  long  time,  but  about  a  week  ago 
he  was  given  over,  (it  was  then  that  the 
ship  was  despatched),  and  the  other  man 
of  war  was  ordered  to  water  and  get 
ready  for  Sea.  He  was  insensible  on  the 
evening  of  the  2nd,  but  on  the  morning  of 
the  3rd  he  became  sensible  again,  and  knew 
the  people  around  him  ;  he  then  relapsed 
again  into  a  kind  of  inanimate  insensibility, 
and  became  gradually  cold  until  yesterday 
morning,  the  5th,  when  about  eleven 
o’clock  a  signal  was  made  by  the  gover¬ 
nor  to  the  admiral  that  he  was  expiring 
(and  that  a  signal  should  be  made  when 
he  died).  The  members  of  the  council 
had  been  ordered  on  the  3rd  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  repair  to  Long- 
wood  to  witness  his  death  ;  and  as  to  the 
governor,  he  almost  took  up  his  abode  m 
the  new  house  ;  things  continued  in  this 
state  until  about  two  minutes  before  six 
in  the  evening,  when  he  died,  just  as  the 
sun  was  setting.  The  French  commis¬ 
sioner,  the  admiral,  and  all  the  big¬ 
wigs,  were  immediately  assembled  to  see 
the  body,  and  workmen  were  employed 
in  hanging  the  room  with  black  ;  orders 
wrere  sent  for  plaster  of  Paris  to  take 
a  bust  of  him,  but,  I  believe  there  is  not 
enough  in  the  Island,  they  are  trying  how 
Roman  cement  will  answer.  His  death 
is  announced  in  to-day’s  orders,  and  that 
he  is  to  be  buried  at  Longwood  with  mili¬ 
tary  honors.  General  Count  Montholon 
has  taken  the  management  of  the  funeral ; 
the  body  will  lie  in  state,  we  are  to  go  this 
evening  to  see  it ;  I  shall  then  be  able  to 
give  some  information  about  this  wonder¬ 
ful  man,  who  for  such  a  time  kept  the 
world  in  a  ferment,  and  now  is  an  inani¬ 
mate  lump  of  clay,  without  a  person  near 
him  at  all  related  to  him.  What  a  change 
the  thread  of  his  existence  being  severed 
has  caused  in  this  island ;  people  who 
have  laid  in  stock  to  serve  the  troops 
with,  have  it  now  lying  useless  on  their 
hands  ;  horses  that  were  worth  £70,  will 
not  now  bring  £10 ;  our  huts  that  we 
have  been  obliged  to  build  to  put  our  ser¬ 
vants  in,  and  which  cost  us  £6  to  £10 
each  are  now  useless  ;  for  this  part  of 
the  Island  will  be  uninhabited  after  we 
leave  it,  so  that  we  shall  all  more  or  less 
feel  the  effects  of  his  death;  the  report 
here  is,  that  we  are  to  be  reinforced  from 
the  66* th,  (who  a?e  to  proceed  home)  and 
go  on  to  Bombay,  and  sail  up  the  Persian 
Gulf.  He,  Napoleon,  has  chosen  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  place  to  be  buried  in,  in  case 
of  his  not  being  removed  to  Europe,  and 
that  is  in  a  place  called  the  Devil’s  Punch 
Bowl,  a  little  below  the  public  road. 
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“  1  have  seen  him  lying  in  state;  it  was 
a  most  melancholy  sight ;  we  assembled 
at  Longwood  about  4  o’clock,  there  were 
nearly  all  the  officers  and  private  gentle¬ 
men  in  the  Island  ;  after  some  little  time 
we  were  admitted ;  the  first  room  was 
empty,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the 
servants  ;  in  the  second  was  Countess 
Bertrand  ;  she  looked  wretchedly  ill  and 
pale,  her  eyes  red,  and  swollen  ;  I  re¬ 
mained  with  some  officers  she  knew,  talk¬ 
ing  to  her  ;  she  said  she  was  glad  the 
complaint  he  had  died  of  was  such  an  one 
that  it  was  impossible  he  could  have  been 
saved,  or  that  climate  could  have  any 
effect  upon  him.  (It  was  a  cancer  in  the 
stomach,  his  father  died  of  the  same.) 
She  said  she  hoped  to  be  permitted  to  go 
home,  now  that  it  was  all  over.  After  a 
little  time,  I  proceeded  through  this 
room,  (in  which  he  died) ;  1  was  ushered 
in  by  Captain  Crohat,  the  orderly  officer. 
Napoleon  was  dressed  in  full  uniform, 
green,  turned  up  with  red,  breeches,  and 
long  boots,  a  good  many  orders  on  his 
breast,  sword  by  his  side,  and  cocked  hat 
on,  spurs  also  on ;  he  lay  on  the  iron 
camp  bedstead  that  he  had  carried  with 
him  always,  and  on  it  was  spread  his 
military  cloak,  on  which  he  lay  ;  Count 
Bertrand  stood  at  his  head,  dressed  in 
black,  the  priest  was  kneeling  by  his 
side,  and  an  attendant,  the  only  person  in 
the  room  who  seemed  to  have  life,  and 
who  shewed  it  only  by  driving  the  flies 
away ;  his  countenance  was  serene  and 
placid,  it  was  of  course  fallen  in  ;  his 
features  were  handsome,  and  bold  ;  his 
hand  very  delicate,  and  small,  and  of  a 
beautiful  colour  ;  a  crucifix  was  laid  on 
his  breast ;  his  nose  was  particularly  hand¬ 
some,  they  had,  in  turning  him  on  the 
bed,  bruised  it  a  little. 

“  To  see  a  man,  who'  had  caused  Europe 
and  the  world  at  large  so  much  trouble, 
laying  in  a  small  room,  on  his  military 
cloak  and  camp  bed,  dressed  in  his  full 
uniform,  with  only  two  of  his  general 
officers  near  him,  was  an  awful  sight ;  it 
struck  me  so,  I  could  have  gazed  on  him 
for  hours,  have  taken  his  hand  and  kissed 
it;  but  I  could  scarcely  breathe  while  I 
looked,  I  fancied  him  in  the  different 

situations  he  had  been  in  at . 

in  fact,  though  I  was  scarcely  two  mi¬ 
nutes  in  the  room,  more  ideas  crowded 
through  my  mind,  driving  one  another 
out  as  quick  as  formed,  than  I  could 
write  to-night.  On  going  out,  I  ru¬ 
minated  a  long  time  on  the  instability  of 
human  affairs,  and  on  the  little  use  all 
his  conquests  were  to  him  then  !  What 
would  not  thousands  of  people  give  to  see 
what  I  have  seen.  He  will  be  laid  in  his 
coffin,  wrapped  in  his  cloak  just  as  we 
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saw  him  ;  the  first  will  be  tin,  the  second 
lead,  third  and  fourth  wood.  I  shall  be 
on  guard  to-moirow,  when  I  shall  try  to 
see  him  again.  I  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  procure  some  of  his  hair,  and  also 
a  piece  of  linen  dipped  in  his  blood,  cu¬ 
rious  keepsakes,  certainly,  but  anything 
appertaining  to  such  a  great  man,  is 
worthy  of  being  preserved.  I  will  con¬ 
clude  this  on  guard,  as  well  as  answer 
your  last — good  bye. 

“  Longwood  Guard ,  7 th  May, 
half-past  7  P.M. 

“  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  all 
day  with  people  wishing  to  see  Bonaparte. 
I  have  now  got  rid  of  every  one,  and 
shall  have  time  to  talk  to  you,  my  dear 
Mother,  a  little  while.  I  went  up  this 
morning,  soon  after  I  mounted,  and  after 
asking  leave,  went  into  the  room  ;  he  lay 
just  as  before,  his  countenance  had  fallen 
in  a  little  more  ;  there  was  only  the  priest, 
an  attendant,  and  myself,  in  the  room. 
I  took  up  his  hand,  and  held  it  some 
time,  examining  the  fingers,  and  his 
features  ;  that  hand  which  kings  had 
kissed,  and  which  had  caused  so  many 
to  tremble.  I  never  in  my  life  saw  a 
more  serene  or  placid  countenance  ;  he 
seemed  in  a  profound  slumber,  except  the 
livid  colour  of  his  iips  and  cheeks  ;  on 
his  left  were  a  star  and  two  orders  of  some 
kind  ;  these  were  all  the  ornaments  about 
him  ;  his  hat  was  perfectly  plain,  with  a 
black  loop,  and  small  tri-coloured  cock¬ 
ade.  I  went  in  afterwards  with  our  men  ; 
and  as  there  were  only  two  officers,  Rea 
and  myself,  I  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
while  the  men  passed  through ;  their 
countenances  were  capital,  as  they  looked 
on  the  body— they  were  indescribable,  at 
least  by  letter ;  the  smell  at  this  time  be¬ 
gan  to  be  ratner  strong,  and  I  was  glad 
to  go  away  as  soon  as  the  men  were  gone. 
I  was  afterwards  sent  for  by  one  of  the 
doctors,  and  shewn  his  heart  and  stomach, 
which  lay  in  a  silver  urn  by  his  side,  they 
were  covered  with  fat :  in  the  stomach  I 
was  shewn  the  hole  that  had  caused  his 
death  ;  a  hole  that  I  could  have  put  my 
little  finger  in.  I  had  then  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  observing  the  sword,  which  was  a 
plain-edged  small  sword,  rather  old,  with 
a  gold  and  mother-of-pearl  hilt,  plain 
white  belt,  the  one  I  suppose  which  he 
usually  wore.  The  Countess  was  sitting 
in  the  next  room  when  I  went  out ;  after 
talking  to  her  some  time,  she  advised  me 
to  go  back  and  look  at  him  again,  as  the 
last  time  I  should  see  that  great  man. 
1  did  so,  and  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
muttered  an  adieu  to  him.  I  went  in 
once  again,  they  were  taking  the  cast  of 
his  head,  but  the  stench  was  so  horrible, 
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that  I  could  not  remain;  Doctor  Burton  the  witches,  to  annoy  St.  Patrick  ;  the 
was  taking  it,  with  the  French  doctors  ;  witches  fell  on  the  Saint  so  furiously, 
about  a  quarter  past  four  the  governor  that  he  was  forced  to  seek  safety  in  flight ; 
rode  up,  and  ordered  Captain  Crohat  to  finding  a  little  boat  on  the  Clyde,  he 
be  on  board  the  Heron,  and  sail  with  the  went  into  it,  and  set  off  for  Ireland.  At 


despatches  at  sun -set ;  accordingly  he  was 
off  in  a  great  hurry  at  sun-set,  which  was 
about  a  quarter  past  six. — We  shall  inter 
the  remains  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  the 
Devil’s  Punch  Bowl,  at  11  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  9th  May.  His  heart  and  stomach 
will  be  placed  in  a  silver  urn  (soldered 
up)  by  his  side,  in  order  to  be  removed 


that  early  period,  it  appears  that  Satan 
had  not  endowed  the  witches  with  the  art 
of  swimming  on  the  water  in  an  egg¬ 
shell,  or  riding  through  the  air  on  a 
broomstick ;  they  were  unable  therefore 
to  pursue  the  holy  man,  but  they  tore  a 
monstrous  rock  from  a  neighbouring 
mountain,  and  hurled  it  after  him  with 


to  Europe,  should  it  be  hereafter  thought  deadly  purpose  ;  they  missed  their  ^aim, 
proper;  we  are  to  bury  him  with  the 


we  are 

highest  possible  military  honours  ;  it  will 
be  a  dismal  sight  certainly,  but  more  of 
that  hereafter ;  I  must  talk  as  well  as  I 
can  of  what  goes  forward  at  present.  A 
most  beautiful  snuff-box,  which  has  been 
bequeathed  to  the  Countess,  was  shewn 
to  me  yesterday ;  on  the  lid  was  Napo-  to  his  adopted  country,  Ireland,  are  cer- 
leon’s  miniature,  set  round  with  the  tainly  very  great,  if  it  be  true,  as  his 
largest  diamonds  I  ever  saw,  the  likeness  historians  have  recorded,  that  he  founded 
is  an  extremely  good  one  of  him,  when  in  there  364  churches,  ordained  365  bishops, 
health.  You  can  have  no  idea  how  lonely  and  3,000  priests  ;  converted  12,000  per- 


the  ponderous  mass  fell  harmless,  and  has 
since  been  converted  into  the  castle  of 
Dunbarton.  This  true  story  no  doubt 
proves  incontestably  that  the  celebrated 
Saint  of  Ireland  was  born  at  Kirkpatrick, 
and  gave  his  name  to  the  place  of  his  na¬ 
tivity.  The  services  which  he  performed 


lonely 

I  feel  on  guard  to-night ;  I  know  not  how 
it  is,  but  it  is  so ;  I  have  just  posted  the 
last  sentinel  I  suppose  I  shall  ever  post 
round  his  body.  I  cannot  drive  his 
countenance  from  my  mind’s  eye ;  it 
haunts  me  continually,  and  the  smell  is 
still  in  my  nose  and  on  my  hands.  I 
dare  say  this  event  will  make  a  great  stir 
in  England  some  time  before  this  comes 
before  your  eye,  and  you  will  be  wonder¬ 
ing  why  I  have  not  written  by  the  ship 
that  takes  the  despatches  ;  that  is,  how- 


sons  in  one  district ;  baptized  seven  kings 
at  once  ;  established  a  purgatory  ;  and 
with  his  staff  at  once  expelled  from  his 
favourite  island  every  reptile  that  stung 
or  croaked.  Malvina. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL’S  SPEECH 
WHEN  HE  PUT  AN  END  TO 
THE  LONG  PARLIAMENT. 

It  is  high  time  for  me  to  put  an  end  to 
„„„  ,  — .  «,  y?ur  sitting  in  this  Place,  which  ye  have 

ever,  easier  said  than  done — no  one  can,  dishonoured  by  your  contempt  of  all  vir- 


I  believe,  write  by  this  ship. 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


SUPPOSED 

ST. 


BIRTH-PLACE 

PATRICK. 


OF 


In  the  county  of  Dunbarton,  in  Scot¬ 
land,  are  two  parishes,  called  New  or 
East,  and  Old  or  West  Kirkpatrick; 
they  anciently  formed  one  parish,  which  horse, — gold  is  your  god.  Which  of  you 
was  divided  in  1649.  It  is  generally  sup-  have  not  bartered  away  your  consciences 


tue,  and  defiled  by  your  practice  of  every 
vice.  Ye  are  a  factious  crew,  and  enemies 
to  all  good  government.  Ye  are  a  pack 
of  mercenary  wretches,  and  would,  like 
Esau,  sell  your  country  for  a  mess  of 
pottage ;  and  like  Judas,  betray  your 
God  for  a  tew  pieces  of  money.  Is  there 
a  single  virtue  now  remaining  amongst 
you  ?  Is  there  one  vice  ye  do  not  pos¬ 
sess  ?  Ye  have  no  more  religion  than  my 


posed  that  this  parish  was  the  birth-place 
of  the  celebrated  St.  Patrick,  the  patron 
-of  Ireland ;  by  one  account  of  this  per¬ 
sonage,  his  father  is  said  to  have  been  a 


for  bribes  ?  Is  there  a  roan  amongst  you 
that  hath  the  least  care  for  the  good  of 
the  Commonwealth  ?  Ye  sordid  prosti¬ 
tutes  !  have  ye  not  defiled  this  sacred 


Presbyter,  and  his  grandfather  a  Deacon,  place,  and  turned  the  Lord’s  temple  into 
and  that  he  was  carried  captive  into  Ire-  a  den  of  thieves  !  By  your  immoral 
land,  and  sold  to  one  of  the  petty  princes  principles  and  wicked  practices,  ye  are 
of  the  country,  who  employed  him  for  grown  intolerably  odious  to  the  whole 
some  time  as  a  swine  herd.  By  the  tra-  nation.  You  who  were  deputed  here  by 
dition  of  this  part  of  the  country,  a  dif-  the  people  to  get  their  grievances  re¬ 
ferent  account  is  given  of  his  emigration  dressed,  are  yourselves  become  their 
to  Ireland.  The  Devil,  being  provoked  greatest  grievance.  Your  country,  there¬ 
by  his  sanctity  and  success  in  preaching  foie,  calls  upon  me  to  cleanse  this  Augean 
the  gospel,  sent  a  band  of  his  auxiliaries,  stable,  by  putting  a  final  period  to  your 
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iniquitous  proceedings  in  this  House ; 
and  which,  by  God’s  help,  and  the 
strength  he  hath  given  me,  I  am  now 
come  to  do.  I  command  ye,  therefore, 
upon  the  peril  of  your  lives,  to  depart 
immediately  out  of  this  place.  Go  !  Get 
ye  out  !  Make  haste  !  Ye  venal  slaves 
begone  !  Sot  !  take  away  that  shining 
bauble  there,  and  lock  up  the  doors. 


©gmnasttts. 

No.  III. 

THE  LONDON  GYMNASIUM. 

The  London  Gymnasium  occupies  about 
an  acre  of  ground,  and  is  of  an  oblong 
form.  At  one  end  is  the  leaping  trench, 
which  is  of  an  irregular  triangular  shape  ; 
its  dimensions  are  3  feet  wide  at  the  nar¬ 
row,  and  22  feet  at  the  widest  end ;  its 
length  is  28  feet,  and  depth  2£  feet;  at 
each  side  of  the  trench,  but  a  little  more 
forward,  are  the  climbing  stands,  which 
are  different  rather  to  the  one  given  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Mirror.  The 
stand  which  bears  the  flag  is  much  higher 
than  the  other  one,  and  the  poles  are  more 
•  difficult  to  ascend,  as  they  are  made  as 
slippery  as  glass.  At  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  stand  are  horizontal  poles  (the  use 
of  which  I  shall  explain  in  a  second  arti¬ 
cle  on  this  subject.)  At  the  top  they  are 
about  feet  high,  and  at  the  bottom 
not  more  than  5,  thus  suited  to  the  size 
and  strength  of  the  different  pupils.  On 
the  left  of  the  stands  is  a  space  for  the 
pupils  to  perform  the  preparatory  exer¬ 
cises  for  the  strengthening  of  their  limbs 
previous  to  attempting  anything  requiring 
great  strength.  In  one  or  two  parts  of 
the  ground  is  a  kind  of  wooden  horse  ;  at 
the  top  of  the  gymnasium  are  the  parallel 
bars,  which,  by  strengthening  the  should¬ 
ers,  elbows,  and  wrists,  is  the  most  indis- 
pensible  part  of  the  apparatus.  Behind 
these  is  a  place  overshadowed  with  trees, 
and  fronted  with  iron  rails,  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  any  one  who  may  wish  to 
view  the  exercises.  In  the  centre  of  the 
ground  are  the  stands  for  leaping  in 
height,  and  are  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  hurt 
by  them.  They  consist  of  two  perpendi¬ 
cular  poles,  about  5  feet  high,  fixed  firmly 
in  the  ground,  at  the  distance  of  feet 
from  each  other  ;  in  these  uprights  are 
numerous  holes  through  which  a  peg  is 
placed  ;  across  these  pegs  is  placed  a  rope 
with  a  small  bag  of  sand  at  each  end  to 
keep  it  straight,  so  that  if  the  shins  hap¬ 
pen  to  knock  against  it  in  jumping  they 
cannot  be  hurt,  as  the  rope  instantly  falls. 
The  different  apparatus  are  arranged  with 


such  order  and  regularity,  that  forty  clas¬ 
ses,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about 
three  hundred  and  sixty  pupils,  can  go 
through  all  their  different  exercises  with¬ 
out  in  the  least  interfering  with,  or  incom¬ 
moding  each  other ;  on  the  contrary  there 
is  room  for  five  or  six  more  classes.  The 
morning  exercises  are  thus  divided.  1st. 
Jumping — 2nd.  Climbing — 3rd.  Exer¬ 
cising  the  limbs. — 4th.  General  running, 
each  of  these  are  subdivided  into  number¬ 
less  other  exercises.  The  hours  of  atten¬ 
dance  are  from  six  till  eight ;  the  same 
in  the  evening  ;  and  the  days  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays ;  half  an  hour  is  devoted  to 
each  exercise,  and  the  time  of  changing 
is  announced  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  at 
the  sound  of  which  every  class  will  be 
seen  running  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ground  at  which  he  was  before  ;  this 
causes  much  amusement,  though  not  the 
slightest  confusion,  as  each  class  follows 
its  leader.  Many  eminent  men  are  daily 
on  the  ground,  and  view,  with  evident 
satisfaction,  the  impiovements  made  by 
the  gymnastic  pupils,  under  the  excel¬ 
lent  plan  adopted  by  the  professor  Voel- 
ker,  who  well  deserves  the  patronage 
of  which  he  seems  to  have  so  good  an 
earnest. 

I  omitted  to  mention  that  the  gymna¬ 
sium  is  surrounded  with  trees. 

A  Pupil  of  Gymnastics. 


DOLPHINS. 

(For  the  Mirror.; 

The  charnel  ion  partakes  of  the  objects 
around  it ;  on  the  contrary,  the  dolphin, 
from  the  brilliancy  of  its  hues,  darts  re¬ 
fulgent  beauty  upon  everything  near  it. 
At  sea,  whenever  a  shoal  of  dolphins  is 
discernible  from  a  ship,  they  seem  to  be 
sporting  with  each  other,  frisking  and 
flouncing  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
surface  of  the  water,  small  quantities  of 
which  they  spout  above  their  heads.  When 
the  sun  sheds  his  illuminating  beams  on 
a  great  number  of  dolphins,  the  sea  actu¬ 
ally  appears  to  be  in  a  blaze,  so  powerful 
are  the  burnished  colours  on  the  scales  of 
this  beautiful  fish. 

The  means  employed  by  sailors  to  catch 
dolphins  are  various  ;  but  the  method  ge¬ 
nerally  adopted  is  simple.  When  a  shoal 
of  dolphins  is  discovered  at  sea,  the  ma¬ 
riners  jump  into  a  boat,  being  armed 
with  long  barbed  lances,  to  which  are  at¬ 
tached  cord  lines  for  the  better  security  of 
the  fish  when  taken.  The  boat  is  pad- 
died  as  gently  as  possible  until  they  are 
within  a  few  yards  of  their  prey,  when 
they  poise  for  a  moment  the  long  barbed 
weapon,  previous  to  taking  a  decided  aim. 
The  dart,  if  thrown  with  effect,  usually 
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strikes  the  fated  victim  through,  who  is 
thus  drawn,  by  means  of  the  line,  to  the 
ship. 

William  Falconer,  in  his  pathetic  poem 
of  The  Shipwreck ,  thus  describes  the 
beauty  of  a  dying  dolphin,  which  had 
been  captured  by  the  sailors  : — 

— —  while  his  heart  the  fatal  jav'lin  thrills. 
And  flitting  life  escapes  in  sanguine  rills. 
What  radiant  changes  strike  tk’  astonish’d 
sight ! 

What  glowing  hues  of  mingled  shade  and  light  ! 
Not  equal  beauties  gild  the  lucid  west, 

With  parting  beams  all  o’er  profusely  drest, 
Not  lovelier  colours  paint  the  vernal  dawn, 
When  orient  dews  impearl  th’  enamell’d  lawn, 
Than  from  his  sides  in  bright  suffusion  flow, 
That  now  with  gold  empyreal  seem  to  glow  ; 
Now  in  pellucid  sapphires  meet  the  view. 

And  emulate  the  soft  celestial  hue  ; 

Now  beam  a  flaming  crimson  on  the  eye  ; 

And  now  assume  the  purple’s  deeper  dye.” 

G.  W.  N. 

ON  GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

u  It  is  better  to  know  a  little  thoroughly  than 
much  superficially.” 

Stanislaus  Augustus. 

Mr.  Editor. — As  the  Mirror  is  a 
vehicle  of  general  knowledge,  I  trust, 
Sir,  you  will  pardon  my  stepping  forward 
in  its  defence,  by  questioning,  in  some 
measure,  the  veracity  of  the  above  trite 
observation.  In  the  present  enlightened 
age,  when  the  sphere  of  science  is  so  en¬ 
larged,  it  may  justly  be  doubted  whether 
he  who  contents  himself  with  exploring 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  extensive  space, 
really  acts  in  a  more  laudable  manner 
than  one  who  takes  an  ampler  range,  and 
who,  though  he  may  not  form  so  intimate 
an  acquaintance  with  a  part,  can  yet  ap¬ 
preciate  more  fully  the  nature  and  value 
of  the  whole.  It  will  not  be  denied  that 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  applies 
more  immediately  to  a  man’s  professional 
pursuits,  is  almost  indispensable.  But 
surely  we  must  admit  that  to  combine 
the  utile  child ,  to  fit  the  mind  for  enjoy¬ 
ing  as  well  as  possessing ;  something 
more  is  required  than  the  acquisition  of 
that  branch  of  science  only,  which  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  adoption  of  a  peculiar  mode 
of  life.  Besides,  from  the  connexion 
that  evidently  exists  between  the  genera 
and  species  of  things  in  the  worlds  of 
nature  and  of  art — of  matter  and  of  mind  ; 
a  doubt  may  be  suggested  whether  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  a  complete  knowledge 
of  any  department  of  science,  without 
some  acquaintance  with  its  various  rela¬ 
tions,  collateral  and  direct. 


They  who  confine  their  intellectual  re¬ 
searches  within  narrow  limits  will  find 
the  circle  of  their  social  enjoyments  as 
contracted  as  that  of  their  mental  investi¬ 
gations.  Colloquial  intercourse  will  to 
such  have  but  few  attractions,  and  the 
reason  is  obvious.  Limited  in  their  ac¬ 
quirements,  not  relishing  because  not 
comprehending  topics  foreign  to  their  own 
pursuits  ;  that  general  and  varied  conver¬ 
sation  which  constitutes  one  of  the  charms 
of  polished  society,  and  which  glides 
from  subject  to  subject,  as  the  bee  from 
flower  to  flower,  extracting  from  all 
amusement  and  instruction,  is  to  them 
but  an  undelightful,  perhaps  unintelli¬ 
gible  medley.  Charles  XII.  affords  an 
illustrious  example  of  the  ill  effects  that 
arise  from  merely  knowing  44  a  little 
thoroughly.’’  Voltaire,  in  his  judicious 
summary  of  the  character  and  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  this  monarch,  remarks,  44  II  eut 
6te  embarrasse  dans  une  conversation, 
parceque,  s’etant  donne  tout  entier  aux 
travaux  et  a  la  guerre,  il  n’avoit  jamais 
connu  la  societe.” 

How  different  is  it  with  the  man  who 
has  roved  at  large  over  the  fields  of 
science.  He  may  not,  it  is  true,  have 
attained  a  perfect  insight  into  the  essence 
and  properties  of  all  he  has  contemplated 
with  his  mind’s  eye  ;  but  he  has  learned 
enough  to  excite  curiosity  and  stimulate 
to  exertion.  He  has  learned  enough  to 
enjoy  the  flow  of  intellect  whatever  course 
it  may  take.  He  has  learned  enough,  in 
short,  to 

“  Find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 
brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything.” 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  we  may  ob¬ 
serve  that  so  far  as  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind  is  considered  ornamental,  as  calcu¬ 
lating  us  to  please  and  be  pleased  wherever 
and  with  whomsoever  we  may  be,  it  is 
generally  better  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
many  things,  however  slight,  than  of  one 
thing  however  profound. 

Norwich.  R.  W.  B. 


PORTSEA  LABYRINTH. 

A  correspondent  in  alluding  to  the 
views  of  labyrinths  we  have  given  in  the 
Mirror,  has  sent  us  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  a  labyrinth,  which,  with  a  ca¬ 
mera  obscura,  forms  an  exhibition  at 
Town  Field,  Island  of  Portsea.  The 
lines  with  which  the  account  of  it  com¬ 
mences  are  not  very  poetical,  and  the  prose 
is  quite  in  the  style  of  Bartholomew  fair 
description  : — 

«  THE  LABYRINTH. 

“Labyrinth  is  my  name,  some  do  call  me  maze, 
I  care  not  what  I’m  called,  if  I  do  you  but  please 
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My  ways  they  are  perplexed,  they  are  both 
straight  and  round. 

By  perseverance  only,  they  are  easy  to  be  found  ! 
And  in  the  centre  is  a  seat,  for  ease  is  now  my 
plan, 

Ring  the  bell  to  soy  you  are  in,  and  get  out 
when  you  can. 

And  not  a  little  has  been  the  cost,  the  public  for 
to  please, 

in  building  of  the  aforesaid  rooms,  the  camera, 
and  the  maze ! 

“  The  labyrinth  is  acknowledged  by 
every  one  to  be  the  most  intricate  of  its 
size  ever  seen,  and  not  inferior  to  Hamp- 
ton  Court,  or  Sidney  Gardens. 

“  It  comprises  circular  and  straight 
walks,  with  a  fence  of  12,000  quicks, 
with  a  seat  in  the  centre,  (the  object  to 
obtain,)  and  truth  has  proclaimed,  that 
not  more  than  one  out  of  twenty  ever 
found  their  way  in,  but  returned  perfectly 
satisfied,  that  pain  and  pleasure  were 
united  in  the  formation  of  so  small  a 
plantation,  which  is  highly  gratifying  to 
every  beholder.” 


HALF  A  DOZEN  BON  MOTS, 
BULLS,  &c. 

A  young  lady  having  given  a  gentle¬ 
man,  who  was  not  very  remarkable  for 
his  taste  in  dress,  a  playful  slap  on  the 
face,  he  called  out,  “  You  have  made 
my  eye  smart.” — u  Indeed  !  ”  said  she. 
“  Well,  I  am  happy  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  making  something  smart  about 
you.” 

The  celebrated  Lord  Faulkland  being 
brought  early  into  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  a  grave  member  objected  to  his 
youth ,  and  said,  “  He  looked  as  if  he  had 
not  sown  his  wild  oats.” — The  young 
Lord  replied  with  great  quickness,  a  Then 
I  am  come  to  the  proper  place,  where 
there  is  a  yoose  to  pick  them  up  !” 

An  intelligent  and  amusing  traveller 
says,  that  a  Portuguese  beggar,  when 
going  to  solicit  charity,  puts  on  his  best 
clothes.  This  circumstance  places  the 
Portuguese  mendicants  far  above  our  beg¬ 
gars,  who  have  usually  but  one  set  of 
habits ,  all  of  which  are  equally  bad. 

M.  Duclaz,  a  French  philosopher,  has 
just  published  “  A  Treatise  for  dissi¬ 
pating  Storms  /”  He  thinks  it  will  be 
read  by  all  the  married  men  in  Europe. 

The  Limerick  Journal  observes,  that 
the  best  mode  to  prevent  schoolboys  from 
being  drowned,  is  to  take  care  that  they 
be  not  suffered  to  go  into  the  water. 

A  country  magistrate  lately  observed 
at  the  quarter  sessions,  u  the  county  mad- 
home  was  in  a  very  crazy  state  !” 

T.  A.  N.  C. 


THE  CORSICAN  BANDIT. 

Ajaccio, *  May  8,  1820. 

Tiie  bandit  Theodore,  celebrated  for  so 
many  atrocious  crimes,  has  just  committed 
another  dreadful  murder,  by  assassinating 
two  gendarmes,  in  the  vicinity  of  C'orte. 
He  has  hitherto  escaped  the  most  active 
pursuits  of  the  police.  The  history  of 
this  man’s  life  would  afford  ample  means 
for  reflection,  and  exhibit,  in  a  terrible 
manner,  to  what  extraordinary  lengths  the 
Corsican  mountaineers  will  carry  their 
revenge,  or,  as  it  is  here  termed,  vendetta. 
The  character  I  am  about  to  describe  i3 
by  no  means  an  uncommon  one  among 
the  inhabitants  of  this  island.  About 
two  years  ago,  Theodore  received  a  sum¬ 
mons  to  repair  to  Ajaccio,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  his  name  inscribed  among  the 
conscripts  who  were  to  be  sent  off  to  the 
army  as  recruits.  This  call  of  authority 
he  would  not  obey,  but  fled  to  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Previously  to  his  departure,  he  re¬ 
quested  the  brigadier  of  the  gendarmes, 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  whom 
he  considered  as  a  friend,  to  let  him  know 
in  case  orders  should  come  to  have  him 
arrested.  The  brigadier  promised  to  do 
so,  and  Theodore  placed  implicit  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  word.  A  few  days  passed 
on,  when  he  received  an  invitation  to  sup 
with  the  brigadier,  who  said  that  no  or¬ 
ders  had  yet  reached  him  respecting  the 
arrest.  The  unsuspicious  mountaineer 
repaired  to  the  appointed  place,  and  par¬ 
took  of  a  hearty  meal  with  the  brigadier. 
Wine  was  supplied  in  abundance,  and 
Theodore  became  in  a  complete  state  of 
intoxication.  He  was  then  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  conveyed  to  the  prison  of 
Ajaccio.  The  offence  for  which  he  was 
confined  not  being  of  a  serious  nature, 
the  privilege  of  walking  in  an  outer  court 
of  the  prison  was  allowed  him,  and,  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty,  he  escaped,  and  fled 
to  his  cottage  ;  he  armed  himself  with  a 
carbine,  proceeded  to  the  barracks  of  the 
gendarmerie,  and  rushing  into  the  apart¬ 
ment  of  the  brigadier,  who  was  at  dinner 
surrounded  by  his  family,  he  fired  the 
fatal  weapon,  and  stretched  the  wretched 
victim  at  his  feet,  weltering  in  blood. 
He  then  returned  to  his  village,  assembled 
the  inhabitants,  and  told  them  what  he 
had  done  ;  he  swore  that  his  revenge  was 
not  in  any  degree  satisfied,  but  that  he 
would  murder  every  gendarme  who  might 
come  in  his  way.  The  dreadful  oath  has 
been  cruelly  fulfilled,  and  although  every 
research  has  been  made,  and  heavy  re¬ 
wards  offered  for  his  apprehension,  all  is 
in  vain.  The  country  people  will  give 

*  This  town  will  hereafter  bo  celebrated  in 
history  as  the  birth  place  of  Bonaparte' 
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no  information  respecting  him ;  and  when 
an  opportunity  offers,  they  afford  him 
every  assistance.  He  wars  with  none  but 
gendarmes  ;  five  had  already  met  death 
by  his  hands  last  year,  and  two  others 
have  been  assassinated  by  him  within  this 
month.  Although  enduring  the  most 
horrid  privations,  and  subsisting  only  on 
the  game  and  wild  fruits  with  which  the 
isle  abounds,  his  bed  composed  of  leaves, 
his  habitation  a  cavern,  yet  extraordinary 
as  it  may  appear,  this  outcast,  or  bandit 
of  a  novel  species,  has  never  been  accused 
of  having  perpetrated  a  single  robbery. 
It  is  a  well-authenticated  fact,  that  he  has 
been  seen  walking  with  French  soldiers, 
with  travellers,  and  even  with  officers  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  not  one 
individual  had  ever  reason  to  complain  of 
his  conduct  towards  them.  Theodore  is 
of  tall  stature,  well  shaped,  a  dark  com¬ 
plexion,  features  that  express  the  most 
determined  boldness,  piercing  bright  eyes, 
thick  black  and  frowning  eyebrows,  and 
the  form  of  his  limbs  indicating  a  giant’s 
strength,  with  the  swiftness  of  a  deer. 
H  is  sombre  and  enthusiastic  character, 
his  harsh  and  bitter  words,  which  speak 
death  with  prophetic  energy,  the  ensemble 
of  thi3  extraordinary  being  strikes  the  vil¬ 
lagers  who  know  him  with  a  horror  bor¬ 
dering  on  respect.  Several  young  men, 
among  whom  Brusco  is  the  most  re¬ 
markable,  have  recently  joined  Theodore  ; 
and  these  daring  bandits  strike  such  terror 
into  the  gendarmes  stationed  in  Corsica, 
that  thev  dare  not  stir  out,  unless  in  com- 
pany.  A  young  man  came  a  short  time 
since  to  Theodore,  and  asked  to  be  en¬ 
rolled  with  the  banditti.  44  What  mo¬ 
tives  bring  thee  here  ?”  said  Theodore. 
44  I  seduced  a  young  girl,  and  the  pa¬ 
rents  wish  to  make  me  marry  her.” — 
44  Return  instantly  to  her,”  said  Theo¬ 
dore  ;  44  and  if  in  six  days  she  is  not 
restored  to  honour,  thou  shalt  die  !” 

The  officers  belonging  to  a  French 
brig  were  informed  by  a  shepherd,  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  Theodore  and  his 
band  to  make  an  attack  upon  them 
whilst  they  were  out  on  a  shooting  party, 
and  rob  them  of  their  fowling-pieces. 
The  officers,  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  bandit,  nowise 
daunted,  repaired  to  the  valley  of  Lia- 
mone.  They  were  accosted  by  Theodore 
and  Brusco,  who  inquired  whether  they 
had  found  much  game.  One  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  immediately  said,  that  they  were 
informed  of  his  intentions,  but  hoped 
they  were  not  such  as  had  been  stated, 
and  that  he  would  not  offer  to  take  away 
their  guns.  At  these  words  Theodore 
flew  into  the  most  violent  anger,  entreated 
the  officers  to  tell  him  the  name  of  the  in¬ 


ventor  of  this  base  calumny,  and  swore 
that  he  would  murder  the  man  who  had 
supposed  him  guilty  of  such  criminal  in¬ 
tention.  He  then  added,  with  much 
coolness,  that  he  had  killed  a  good  many 
gendarmes,  that  his  revenge  was  not 
sated,  and  that  he  did  not  fear  the  guil¬ 
lotine,  since  he  who  had  destroyed  so 
many  would  soon  put  an  end  to  his  own 
existence  when  circumstances  required  it. 
Another  wonderful  fact  is,  that  this  bri¬ 
gand  has  a  feeling  and  tender  heart ;  his 
most  cruel  torment  in  solitude  is  to  have 
left  behind  him  a  44  virgin  of  Heaven,” 
as  he  calls  her  ;  and  during  the  night, 
when  the  pangs  of  remorse  seize  him,  he 
calls  upon  her  with  sighs,  and  bestows 
upon  her  the  most  tender  names. 


THE  GENERAL  ELECTION. 

There  is  at  present  to  be  seen  in  Great 
Britain  such  a  spectacle  as  no  other  nation 
on  earth  exhibits— a  general  election  ;  a 
species  of  drama  which  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  comic,  the  serious , 
and  the  serio-comic. 

The  comic  part  consists  of  freemen 
taking  bribes — getting  drunk  to  oblige  a 
man  they  see,  perhaps,  not  once  a  year — 
neglecting  their  business  for  the  proud 
satisfaction  of  shewing  a  candidate  that 
they  have  interest  enough  to  make  fools 
for  him  to  play  with — the  wives  and 
children  making  holiday,  on  the  faith  of 
spouse's  getting  a  place,  or  perhaps  being 
employed  to  dress  the  hair  of  a  great  man, 
or  cut  corns  for  my  lady’s  gentleman — 
parsons  learning  the  duties  of  their  func¬ 
tion,  and  penning  speeches  for  the  use  of 
their  patrons  ;  putting  into  their  mouths 
language  which  the  country  people  cannot 
understand,  and  promises  which  are  meant 
to  be  broken — tavern-keepers  purchasing, 
at  a  low  price,  all  the  bad  wines  and  spi¬ 
rits  that  can  be  procured,  and  vending  them 
as  genuine — country  apothecaries  purging 
their  patients,  to  serve  the  candidate,  and 
all  for  the  honour  of  bleeding  his  horses, 
or  curing  his  servants  of  sprained  ancles, 
got  in  the  arduous  service  of  an  election — 
post-boys  so  proud  as  to  be  almost  inac¬ 
cessible,  and  farther  from  submission  than 
the  horses  they  drive — shoe-makers  and 
tippling  tailors  shaking  hands  with  lords, 
and  assuming  a  degree  of  consequence 
which  nothing  but  a  dissolution  of  par¬ 
liament  can  confer — lords  of  pride  and 
high  spirit  approaching  the  meanest  of 
the  rabble,  and  saying,  44  My  dear  sir, 
my  good  friend,”  to  men  whom,  on  any 
other  occasion,  they  would  not  allow  to 
water  their  horses— mountebanks  erecting 
stages  in  the  midst  of  all  the  bustle,  and 
selling  their  nostrums  to  the  poor  voters. 
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who’  now  have  more  money  at  command 
than  they  know  what  to  do  with — knights 
and  squires  of  high  degree  dirtying  their 
clothes  with  the  caresses  of  blubbering 
children,  in  hopes  their  parents  will  give 
a  vote  to  those  who  seem  so  fond  of  their 
offspring — houses  kept  open  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  whosoever  may  choose  to  en¬ 
ter — and  wine,  such  as  it  is,  flowing  in 
ailsful  along  the  streets — nothing  but 
uzzaing,  drinking,  surfeiting,  sleeping, 
tumbling,  eating,  pilfering,  idleness,  and 
every  species  of  dissipation,  riot,  and  con¬ 
fusion. — Such  is  the  comic  part  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  election. 

The  serious  part  can  only  be  compre¬ 
hended  by  those  who  reflect,  that  on  this 
occasion  thousands  take  oaths  which  they 
are  conscious  they  must  break,  and  sup¬ 
port  men  who  are  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  the  nation.  Thousands,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  prostitute  their  abilities  to  serve  cor¬ 
rupt  candidates,  and  swear,  lie,  or  do 
anything  bad  and  mean  to  promote  their 
election.  Many,  too,  contract  habits  of 
idleness  and  drunkenness,  neglect  their 
families,  and  are  ready  to  go  into  their 
graves  about  the  time  the  successful  can¬ 
didate  is  ready  to  go  into  parliament. 
Strangers  and  foreigners  who  view  these 
things,  will  hardly  rise  in  admiration  and 
esteem  for  a  nation  where  corruption,  in 
all  its  shapes,  serves  to  weaken  its  conse¬ 
quence,  and  convert  the  god  Liberty  into 
the  demon  of  licentiousness. 

The  serio-comic  part  of  this  entertain¬ 
ment  consists  of  men  persuading  them¬ 
selves  into  a  belief  of  their  own  disinter¬ 
estedness  in  the  disposal  of  their  votes. 
They  refuse  to  take  money — that  would 
be  a  bribe  ;  but  they  yield  to  the  solici¬ 
tations  of  a  friend,  to  whom  they  are 
under  obligations,  and  give  their  vote  to 
one  of  whom  they  know  nothing,  or,  if 
they  do,  they  dare  not  object  to  the  bad¬ 
ness  of  his  character,  but  give  their  vote 
merely  to  serve  their  friend ;  yet  such 
men  speak  of  honour,  and  principle,  and 
all  that. 

Another  comical  appearance  at  this 
time,  is  the  universal  practice  of  laying 
wagers.  For  my  own  part,  I  meet  with 
betters  so  frequently,  and  so  eager  in  their 
vocation,  that  I  am  afraid  to  say  that  two 
and  two  make  four,  except  I  mean  to  lay 
a  bottle  that  it  is  so. 

If  a  man  says  to  another,  u  I  am  of 
opinion  that  Mr _ will  carry  his  elec¬ 

tion,”  another  immediately  starts  up  with, 
u  Sir,  I’ll  lay  you  a  bottle  on  that.” 

“  As  for  laying  a  bottle,  I  have'  no  in¬ 
clination  ;  I  only  give  it  as  my  opinion. 

Mr.  -  has  certainly  procured  many 

votes  in  our  parish.” 

“  Sir,  I’ll  lay  you  a  bottle  on  that 


too.  He  did  not  get  one  vote  in  your 
parish.” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  call  votes ; 

but  I  am  certain  that  Mr. - ,  and  Mr. 

- ,  and  Mr. - will  give  him  their 

votes.” 

“  Sir,  I’ll  lay  you  a  bottle  that  Mr. 
- will  not  give  him  his  vote.” 

“  Nay,  I  can  only  tell  you  what  I’ve 
heard,  and  give  you  my  own  opinion.” 

“  Opinion,  sir  !  damme,  sir  !  at  a  ge¬ 
neral  election  no  man  ought  to  have  an 
opinion,  if  he  won’t  lay  upon  it.  I’ll  lay 

you  two  to  one  that  Mr. - comes  in 

for - .” 

u  No,  sir,  I  don’t  mean  to  lay  any 
wager.” 

“  Then  I’ll  take  an  even  bet  that - ” 

“  But  I  tell  you  I  do  not  mean  to  lay. 

I  believe,  indeed,  Mr. - has  the - 

interest.” 

And  so  the  conversation  goes  on,  proofs, 
arguments,  and  reason,  being  supplied  by 
a  bottle ,  or  the  spirited  two  to  one. 


HINTS  TO  YOUNG  MEMBERS 
OF  PARLIAMENT. 

BY  AN  OLD  M.  P. 

Enter  the  House  of  Commons  as  the 
temple  of  liberty  ;  do  not  dishonour  that 
temple ;  preserve  your  freedom  as  the 
pledge  of  your  integrity.  Read,  inquire, 
hear,  debate,  and  then  determine.  Do 
not  without  inquiry  approve  of,  nor  with¬ 
out  good  cause  oppose,  the  measures  of 
the  court.  The  true  patriot  will  lend  his 
assistance  to  enable  the  king  to  adminis¬ 
ter  justice,  te  protect  the  subject,  and  to 
aggrandize  the  nation.  Avoid  bitter 
speeches  ;  you  meet  not  to  revile,  but  to 
reason.  The  best  men  may  err,  and 
therefore  be  not  ashamed  to  be  convinced 
yourself,  nor  be  too  ready  to  reproach 
others.  Remember,  that  your  electors 
did  not  send  you  to  parliament  to  make 
your  own  fortune,  but  to  take  care  of 
theirs.  Stand  aloof  from  party  rage,  as 
you  would  from  a  pestilence  ;  there  can¬ 
not  be  a  greater  mischief  befal  a  country 
than  a  dreadful  spirit  of  division,  which 
rends  it  into  two  distinct  people,  and 
makes  them  greater  enemies  to  each  other, 
than  if  they  were  two  adverse  nations.  It 
sinks  virtue,  destroys  common  sense,  and 
extinguishes  the  seeds  of  good  nature, 
compassion,  and  humanity.  Let  no  vi¬ 
sionary  dreams  of  pleasure  allure  you 
from  your  duty.  You  were  not  chosen 
by  your  country  to  r*un  after  revels  and 
operas ;  therefore  attend  in  your  place 
strictly.  Remember  that  one  vote 
secured  the  Hanover  succession,  and  one 
vote  saved  6,000/.  a  year  to  this  country. 
By  no  means  attempt  to  speak  upon  every 
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question.  Trees  that  bear  the  most  fruit 
have  always  the  least  foliage.  When 
you  do  speak,  take  special  care  that  it  is 
to  the  purpose  ;  and  rather  study  to  con¬ 
fine  yourself  to  the  subject  with  brevity 
and  perspicuity,  than  indulge  yourself  in 
the  unnecessary  display  of  a  flowery  ima¬ 
gination.  If  you  feel  all  right  within, 
you  will  scorn  to  look  round  the  house 
for  support ;  for  be  assured,  that  God, 
your  conscience,  and  your  country,  will 
support  you.  If  you  regulate  your  con¬ 
duct  by  these  few  simple  and  practical 
rules,  you  will  be  honoured  whilst  living, 
lamented  when  dead,  secure  yourself  a 
fair  fame,  and  you  may  rationally  expect 
immortal  glory. 


Jstlect  astograptig, 

No.  XLIV. 


M.  CARL  YON  WEBER. 

In  No.  CLXXXVII.  of  the  Mirror  we 
gave  a  memoir  of  M.  Call  Von  Weber, 
the  celebrated  German  composer,  from 
materials  furnished  by  himself,  and  we 
have  now  the  painful  duty  of  announcing 
that  this  highly  gifted  individual  is  no 
more.  This  melancholy  event  though 
unlooked  for  by  the  British  public,  which 
hoped  to  have  long  witnessed  the  efforts 
of  his  genius  under  his  own  superinten¬ 
dence,  was  the  result  of  natural  decay, 
produced  by  excessive  sensibility  and  ex¬ 
ertion.  Of  an  individual  so  distinguished 
we  are  sure  any  additional  particulars  we 
can  collect  will  be  acceptable  to  our 
readers. 

Weber  was  a  very  original  and  learned 
composer,  one  of  the  greatest  piano¬ 
forte  players  of  the  present  day,  and  an 
extremely  spirited  director  of  the  orchestra. 
To  these  he  added  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  whole  theory  of  music,  of  drama¬ 
tic  and  operatic  effect,  and  the  greatest 
skill  in  blending  the  various  instruments. 
His  celebrated  Freischutz  was  produced 
at  Berlin,  in  1821.  The  publication  of 
it  at  once  elevated  him  to  the  rank  of 
one  of  the  first  composers  in  Germany. 
It  procured  him  a  commission  to  compose 
an  opera  for  the  Vienna  theatre.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1823,  brought 
out  his  Euryanthe  in  the  Austrian  capi¬ 
tal.  The  words,  founded  on  an  old  French 
tale,  were  written  by  Madame  de  Chezy. 
It  was  afterwards  brought  out  on  all  the 
stages  in  Germany,  especially  in  Berlin, 
with  the  greatest  applause,  although, 
from  its  nature,  it  never  can  be  so  popular 
as  its  predecessor,  Freischutz ;  and  his 
collection  of  airs  for  four  voices,  called 
Leyer  und  Schwret,  is  universally  ad¬ 
mired. 


The  music  of  Weber  was  not  much 
known  in  this  country  until  the  year 
1823.  At  that  period  his  Der  Freischutz 
made  its  appearance  in  the  north  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  by  the  ability  it  displayed, 
at  once  pointed  him  out  to  the  intellectual 
connoisseurs  of  that  portion  of  the  empire 
as  the  worthy  successor  of  their  great  and 
estimable  favourite,  Winter.  Since  that 
period,  his  fame  has  spread  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  had  he  done  nothing  else  than 
the  Freischutz ,  it  would  have  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  have  stamped  him  with  musical 
immortality.  His  operas  of  Euryanthe 
and  Preciosa ,  the  former  of  which  he 
Called  a  musical  essay,  display  great 
beauties,  though  they  both  failed  on  be¬ 
ing,  transplanted,  the  one  to  Vienna,  the 
other  to  London  ;  but  certainly  not  from 
any  defect  in  their  musical  composition. 
The  merits  of  his  Silvano  and  Abu  Has - 
san  are  also  well  known.  His  visit  to 
this  country  was  principally  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  out  Oberon ,  at  Covent 
Garden.  This  opera  closed  his  labours 
here,  with  some  trifling  exceptions. 

Weber’s  last  appearance,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of,  for  ten  minutes,  on  the  night 
of  Miss  Paton’s  benefit,  was  at  the 
Argyll  Rooms,  on  Friday,  the  th  of 
May,  on  which  occasion  he  took  a  con¬ 
cert,  not  a  benefit,  for  the  state  of  the 
room  would  belie  that  assertion,  when 
there  was  perfermed,  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country,  a  new  manuscript  cantata, 
entitled  the  Festival  of  Peace ,  the  poetry 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Hampden  Na¬ 
pier.  There  was  also  performed  a  song 
from  Moore's  Lalla  Rookh ,  composed 
expressly  for  Miss  Stephens,  and  which 
was  accompanied  by  M.  Von  Weber  him¬ 
self  on  the  piano-forte.  The  following 
are  the  words  to  which  this  composition 
was  adapted ; — 

From  Chindara’s  warbling  fount  I  come. 

Call’d  by  that  moonlight  garland’s  spell. 

From  Chindara’s  fount,  my  fairy  honie. 

Where  in  music,  morn  and  night,  I  dwell. 
Where  lutes  in  the  air  are  heard  about. 

And  voices  are  singing  the  whole  day  long. 
And  every  sigh  the  heart  breathes  out 
Is  turn’d,  as  it  leaves  the  lips,  to  song ! 

Hilher  I  come 
From  my  fairy  home. 

And  if  there’s  a  magic  in  music’s  strain, 

I  swear  by  the  breath 
Of  that  moonlight  wreath. 

Thy  lover  shall  sigh  at  thy  feet  again. 

For  mine  is  the  lay  that  lightly  floats, 

And  mine  are  the  murmuring  dying  notes. 

That  fall  as  soft  as  snow  on  the  sea, 

And  melt  in  the  heart  as  instantly : 

And  the  passionate  strain  that,  deeply  going. 
Refines  the  bosom  it  trembles  through. 

As  the  rusk-wind  over  the  waters  blowing. 
Ruffles  the  waves,  but  sweetens  it  too . 
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So,  hither  I  come 
From  my  fairy  home, 

And  if  there’s  a  magic  in  music’s  strain, 

I  swear  hy  the  breath 
Of  that  moonlight  wreath, 

Thy  lover  shall  sigh  at  thy  feet  again.  ” 

Only  the  melody  of  this  song  has  yet 
been  committed  to  paper,  and  the  com¬ 
poser,  when  it  was  performed,  supplied 
the  accompaniments  from  recollection  of 
what  had  been  his  own  design,  but  the 
short  interval  allowed  him  previous  to  the 
concert,  prevented  their  being  preserved 
in  any  shape.  His  anxiety  to  do  justice 
to  any  subject  on  which  he  was  engaged 
may  be  evident  by  the  fact,  that  before 
he  would  engage  in  the  composition  of  the 
song  just  quoted,  he  insisted  on  reading 
the  whole  poem,  which  he  had  not  seen 
before.  lie  was  impressed  by  its  perusal 
with  the  highest  admiration  of  Mr.  Moore, 
and  expressed  a  very  strong  desire  to  be 
introduced  to  him. 

The  opera  of  Der  Freischutz ,  with 
all  the  original  music,  was  to  have  been 
performed  on  Monday  evening,  at  Co¬ 
vent  Garden  Theatre,  for  the  benefit  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  com¬ 
poser,  but  his  increasing  indisposition, 
which  prevented  his  attendance,  caused 
the  postponement  of  the  performance. 

To  this  account  we  add  the  following 
slight  but  characteristic  anecdotes  of  this 
great  musician,  from  the  last  number  of 
the  Literary  Gazette  : — 

Weber  wras  invited  to  dine  with  Mr. 

L - ,  the  music-seller,  whose  residence 

and  establishment  are  of  a  very  handsome 
description.  On  entering  the  noble  draw¬ 
ing-room,  the  quiet  German  opened  his 
eyes,  and  looking  round,  said  softly,  as 
if  to  himself,  44  I  see  it  is  better  to  sell 
music  than  to  write  it.” 

Weber  got,  perhaps,  about  £1,000  by 
his  visit  to  England ;  £500  for  his 

Oberon ,  and  other  sums  for  superintend¬ 
ing  rehearsals,  leading  the  orchestra, 
concerts,  and  private  parties,  such  as  the 
marquis  of  Hertford’s,  Mrs.  Coutts,  &c. 
for  which  thirty  guineas  was  the  fee.  Mrs. 
Weber  was  of  opinion,  as  her  letters  from 
Germany  express,  that  her  husband  was 
not  sufficiently  recompensed ;  certainly 
if  we  compared  his  reward  with  the  im¬ 
mense  sums  levied  by  less  gifted  foreign¬ 
ers,  we  also  should  think  so.  The  truth 
is,  that  amusing  talent  is  always  paid, 
out  of  all  proportion,  much  higher  than 
great  abilities  or  genius. 

One  of  Weber’s  distinguishing  excel¬ 
lencies  was  his  suiting  the  sound  in  his 
compositions  to  the  sense  of  the  words  ; 
his  music  was  twin -sister  to  the  poetry — 


a  rare  and  exquisite  quality.  In  one  of 
the  pieces  of  Oberon ,  Miss  Paton,  with 
all  her  fine  powers  and  beautiful  execu¬ 
tion,  failed  to  produce  the  effect  aimed  at 
by  the  composer.  I  know  not  how  it  is,” 
said  she,  44  I  never  can  do  this  as  it  should 
be.”  44  The  reason  is,”  replied  Weber, 
<4  because  you  do  not  know  the  words.” 

A  grander  example  of  his  feeling  and 
judgment  in  this  respect  occurred  when 
performing  a  hymn  to  the  Deity.  Some 
of  the  voices  were  in  a  high  key.  44  Hush, 
hush  !”  exclaimed  the  genuine  master, 
44  hush  ! — if  yon  were  in  the  presence  of 
God,  would  you  speak  loud  ?” 

Weber  was  in  his  fortieth  year,  and  in 
his  manners  most  unpresuming  and  re¬ 
tiring,  which  was  powerfully  evinced  on 
every  occasion  on  which  he  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  public.  Every  thing  that  could 
be  done,  was  done  by  Sir  George  Smart 
and  his  kind  friends,  to  soothe  and  com¬ 
fort  him  in  his  rapid  decay  ;  and  it  will 
be  a  great  consolation  to  his  friends  and 
countrymen  to  know  that  such  was  the 
case,  and  that  he  died  sensible  that  every 
thing  had  been  done  for  him  which  kind¬ 
ness,  attention,  and  humanity  could 
suggest. 

A  very  spirited  likeness  of  M.  Von 
Weber  is  in  the  course  of  publication, 
from  a  portrait  by  Mr.  Minasi,  artist  to 
the  king  of  Naples.  We  have  seen  the 
drawing,  and  consider  it  by  far  the  best 
portrait  of  this  distinguished  composer 
that  has  yet  appeared.  The  countenance 
of  M.  Weber  did  not  indicate  that  ro¬ 
mantic  imagination  which  could  alone 
have  been  expected  to  produce  Der  Freis¬ 
chutz.  On  the  contrary,  it  displayed  pe¬ 
culiar  benignity  and  mildness,  an  eye 
beaming  with  intelligence,  and  a  mouth 
particularly  agreeable.  The  expression 
has  been  very  happily  caught  in.  the  por¬ 
trait  by  M.  Minasi. 

We  shall  conclude  with  the  following 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Weber  from  a 
correspondent :  — 

LINES  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  CARL 
MARIA  VON  WEBER. 

(  For  the  Mirror. ) 

Euterpe  weeps — her  favourite  is  bo  more — 
Stern  death’s  relentless  dart  hath  lain  him  low  ; 
Far  distant  from  his  home  and  native  shore 
He  sleeps,  the  object  of  her  speechless  woe. 
Willi  heaving  breast  she  wails  his  early  doom. 
And  bends  in  sorrow  o’er  his  honour'd  tomb. 

Pale  genius  strives  in  vain  to  check  a  sigh, 

And  points  in  silence  to  his  laurell’d  bust  .- 
While  all  the  tuneful  nine  sit  drooping  by, 

To  guard  and  consecrate  his  sacred  dust. 

And  mourning  friendship  pensively  draws  near. 
To  pay  the  last  sad  tribute  of  a  tear- 
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In  unavailing  melancholy  lost, 

Teutonia  hastens  to  his  solemn  urn, 

To  contemplate  on  him  she  valued  most, 

But  who,  alas,  will  never  mere  return  ! 
Around  her  all  is  gloomy  silence,  save 
Affliction’s  banner  rustling  o’er  his  grave. 

Nor  does  Britannia,  generous  maid,  forget 
What  to  this  unassuming  worth  is  due ; 

But  marks  with  sympathy  and  deep  regret, 

The  cheerless  scene  which  opens  to  her  view, 
Observes  with  plaintive  eye  where  he  is  laid, 
And  drops  a  tear  of  pity  to  his  shade. 

Sweet  Harmony’s  lamented  child,  farewell ! 

A  long  farewell  thou  noble  heart  to  thee, 

Oft  shall  fond  memory  delight  to  dwell 
On  thy  romantic  swell  of  melody. 

Oft  shall  she  love  to  wing  her  airy  flight. 

To  where  thy  hallow’d  image  meets  her  sight. 

Oh  placid  be  thy  rest.  Ne’er  will  thy  fame, 
Thou  soul  endearing  minstrel  be  forgot ; 
Unfading  lustre  and  immoital  fame 
Will  be,  till  time  shall  end,  thy  happy  lot. 
Full  many  an  age  shall  glory  in  thy  praise, 

And  bind  thy  brow  with  never-dying  bays  ! 

James  Edwin  Stahlschmidt. 


^elector ; 

OK, 

CHOICE  EXTRACTS  FROM 
NEW  WORKS . 

A  GREEK  FUNERAL. 

The  friends  and  relations  of  the  deceased 
assemble  at  a  certain  hour,  and  seat  them¬ 
selves  on  the  divan,  or  on  chairs  around 
the  corpse,  which  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  arrayed  in  splendid  funeral 
habiliments,  and  with  its  head  turned 
toward  the  east ;  they  then  kiss  its  cold 
and  pallid  cheeks,  and  utter  many  la¬ 
mentations,  all  of  which  are  addressed 
to  the  body.  The  mother,  or,  if  the  de¬ 
ceased  be  a  married  man,  his  wife,  takes 
the  principal  share  in  the  ceremony,  weep¬ 
ing,  beating’ her  breast,  and  talking  to 
it,  sometimes  with  gentle  reproaches,  as 
if  it  could  actually  hear  and  understand 
all  that  was  said.  When  this  has  been 
acted  sufficiently,  the  corpse  is  deposited 
on  a  kind  of  bier,  and  preceded  by  a 
number  of  papas ,  walking  two  and  two, 
and  ringing  in  a  loud  nasal  tone  perpetual 
changes  upon  the  following  words  :  — 
Ayios  o  Oe os,  ayios  i<rxvP0S 5  a7 l0S  aQava- 
tos  z\er)<Tov  yyas, 

which  signify,  u  Holy  God,  holy  strong 
One,  holy  Immortal,  pity  us  !”  and  are 
descriptive  of  the  three  persons  of  the 
Trinity.  Thus  they  enter  the  church, 
where  the  archbishop  (if  the  deceased  be 
of  consequence,  and  rich  enough  to  com¬ 
mand  the  services  of  so  great  a  man  !)  is 
seated  on  a  gilded  throne  attached  to  a 
pillar  in  the  centre  aisle.  They  approach 


and  place  the  body  before  him,  exclaiming, 
at  the  same  time,  Eis  7roA.A«,  err/  Secnrora 
• — u  May  you  live  many  years,  Lord.” 
8e<T7roTV s’  is  only]  used  in  addressing  the 
archbishop.  Two  lights  are  burnt  at  the 
head  and  two  at  the  feet  of  an  adult,  but 
a  child  has  only  one  at  the  foot.  They 
then  recommence  singing  certain  passages 
from  the  Psalms  ;  and  small  waxen  ta¬ 
pers  are  given  to  every  person  of  respec¬ 
table  appearance  present.  The  tapers  are 
lighted,  and  clouds  of  frankincense  (sup¬ 
posed  to  carry  in  their  ascent  the  prayers 
of  the  afflicted  relatives  to  Heaven)  are 
scattered  lavishly  about.  After  this  the 
lights  are  extinguished,  and  such  of  the 
crowd  as  are  connected  with  the  deceased 
rush  forward  to  take  the  last  kiss :  they 
press  their  lips  eagerly  to  the  cheeks, 
breast,  &c.  but  principally  to  the  cheek. 
The  body  is  then  carried  to  the  grave, 
divested  in  a  rude  and  disgusting  manner 
of  the  decorations  with  which  it  had  come 
forth,  and  moistened  with  a  quantity  of 
oil,  or  more  frequently  with  water  upon 
which  a  small  portion  of  oil  floats.  This 
is  done  by  the  priest,  accompanied  with  a 
short  prayer,  from  a  belief  that  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  body  would  not  otherwise 
take  place. 

The  Greeks  bury  their  dead  within  ten 
hours  after  the  vital  spark  appears  to  be 
extinct.  If  this  happen  in  the  morning 
they  are  buried  before  night,  if  toward 
evening  they  watch  the  corpse  till  day¬ 
light,  and  then  hasten  the  interment. 
This  singular  precipitation  has  frequently 
been  followed  by  revivals ,  which  ter¬ 
minate  in  an  excruciating  and  lingering 
death.  The  places  of  sepulture  are  a 
kind  of  small  pits,  capable  of  containing 
many  human  bodies  when  they  are  ex¬ 
tended  one  above  the  other  at  full-length. 
The  pits  are  paved,  partitioned  from  each 
other  by  a  slight  brick-work,  and  covered 
with  a  flat  stone,  upon  which  the  names 
of  the  dead  and  figures  symbolical  of  their 
trade  or  profession  are  engraved.  Into 
this,  without  coffin,  and  with  scarce  a 
shroud,  the  corpse  is  put — so  that  the 
horrible  situation  of  one  awakening  from 
a  trance  may  easily  be  imagined.  These 
depositaries  just  admit  air  enough  to  pro¬ 
long  suffering,  and  however  forcible  be 
his  cries,  they  serve  only  to  awake  the 
apprehensions  of  the  living,  without  af¬ 
fording  succour  to  the  dying  and  despair¬ 
ing  wretch.  The  layman  hears  the  ut¬ 
terance  of  his  agony,  and  instantaneously 
drops  upon  his  knees ;  the  papas  hears  it, 
and  has  recourse  to  prayers  and  fumiga¬ 
tions,  but  human  aid  is  hopeless.  The 
truth  indeed  is,  that  they  conceive  certain 
evil  spirits  called  vroucolochas  have  seized 
upon  the  dead,  and  that  they  produce  the 
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terror-striking  shrieks  which  issue  from 
the  subterranean  recesses _ Swan's  Jour¬ 

nal  of  a  Voyage  up  the  Mediterranean. 


THE  FERRY-BRIDGES  AT  MUN- 
NIPOOR,  in  the  EAST  INDIES. 

BY  LIEUT.  PEMBERTON. 

For  three  days  the  Eerung  Nullah  con¬ 
tinued  so  swollen  by  rain  as  to  be  im¬ 
passable,  and  two  Nagas  were  drowned  in 
attempting  to  cross  it  on  a  raft;  but  find¬ 
ing,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  that  there  was 
little  prospect  of  any  material  change,  we 
left  Moonjeronkoonao,  and  descending  by 
a  foot-path,  scarcely  passable  from  innu¬ 
merable  creepers,  and  the  extreme  slip¬ 
periness  of  the  soil,  reached  the  customary 
place  of  crossing  the  Eerung.  We  found 
it,  however,  in  a  state  of  the  most  violent 
agitation,  dashing  with  a  force  and  fury 
that  nothing  could  withstand,  over  this 
contracted  part  of  its  rocky  bed ;  a  more 
favourable  spot  was  sought  and  obtained 
half  a  mile  higher  up,  where  the  breadth 
of  the  nullah  was  fifty  yards,  and  its  depth 
sufficient  to  allow  a  free  passage  to  the 
accumulating  mass  of  water.  Gumbeer 
Sing’s  men  had  been  sent  forward  the 
day  before  to  collect  bamboos  and  cane 
for  constructing  rafts,  and  throwing  a  line 
across  the  river,  to  which  they  were  to  be 
attached  ;  but  previous  to  our  arrival,  all 
attempts  to  get  across  had  failed,  and 
even  then  the  Munnipoorians,  who  are 
almost  amphibious,  swam  it  with  great 
difficulty.  The  mode  of  constructing 
bridges  by  this  active  and  enterprising 
people  is  more  expeditious  than  any  other 
I  am  aware  of,  and  requires  nothing  more 
than  the  materials  which,  in  a  mountain¬ 
ous  country,  are  almost  always  procurable. 
The  reed,  upon  whose  strength  the  sub¬ 
sequent  stability  of  the  bridge  entirely 
depends,  is  obtained  in  lengths  varying 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  yards  ;  they  are 
connected  by  knots,  and,  when  made  suf¬ 
ficiently  long,  one  end  is  firmly  secured 
to  a  tree  near  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  a 
loop  made  at  the  other  extremity,  through 
which  the  man  who  takes  it  across  passes 
his  arm  ;  he  then  travels  along  the  bank 
until  sufficiently  above  the  spot  he  wishes 
to  reach  on  the  opposite  side,  to  counter¬ 
act  the  effect  of  the  stream,  and  plunges 
into  the  water ;  when  near  the  opposite 
side  he  is  met  by  another  man,  previously 
sent  across  to  fasten  a  length  of  the  reed 
to  a  tree,  who,  with  the  disengaged  end  in 
his  hand,  dives  and  secures  it  to  the  loop; 
the  connected  line  is  then  drawn  tight 
enough  to  raise  it  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  by  frequently  repeating  the 
same  operation,  is  increased  to  any  re¬ 
quired  degree  of  strength.  While  some 


are  thus  engaged,  other  parties  are  em¬ 
ployed  cutting  trees  and  bamboos  for  the 
bridge  ;  the  timber  is  worked  into  the  bed 
of  the  river,  until  it  appears  sufficiently 
firm,  and  is  afterwards  rendered  still  more 
secure  by  diagonal  props,  so  placed  against 
the  uprights  as  effectually  to  counteract 
the  tendency  of  the  current  to  wash  them 
down  ;  branches  of  trees  are  laid  across, 
and  the  whole  covered  with  a  coarse  mat 
formed  of  the  bamboo,  previously  beaten 
flat.  This  solid  structure  was  secured  to 
the  cane-line  in  several  places,  and  built 
as  far  into  the  river  as  was  practicable  ;  a 
similar  operation  was  performed  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  the  chasm  left  between 
them  was  subsequently  occupied  by  sub¬ 
stantial  rafts,  which,  covered  with  branches 
and  the  same  description  of  mat  already 
alluded  to,  were  secured  to  the  cane-line, 
and  fastened  to  the  more  solid  structures 
on  either  side.  Horses  passed  over  bridges 
of  this  construction  with  perfect  safety, 
and  they  were  standing  uninjured  when 
we  returned  from  Munnipoor,  though 
torrents  of  rain  had  fallen  between  the 
period  of  their  construction  and  this  last 
practical  application  of  them. — Asiatic 
Journal. 


BALS  A  LA  VICTIMES. 

The  Ninth  of  Thermidor  (when  Legen¬ 
dre,  Tallien,  Barras,  and  others,  termi¬ 
nated  the  life  of  Robespierre,  and  the 
lives  of  the  majority  of  his  party),  was 
followed  by  the  reaction  of  popular  feel¬ 
ing.  The  horrid  cries  and  threats  of  the 
relations  of  the  murdered  during  the 
Reign  of  Tenor  now  seemed  to  threaten 
an  immediate  and  piecemeal  death  to  the 
surviving  murderers.  But  how  did  this 
raging  volcano  of  passion  at  last  find 
vent  ?  Why,  “  mirabile  dictu ,  in  a — 
Ball  /”  a  ball  that  was  intended  to  be  the 
El  Dorado  of  fashion  and  ton ,  and  from 
which  all  their  opponents  were  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded.  None  were  to  be  admitted  who 
could  not  prove  the  loss  of  a  father,  mo¬ 
ther,  brother,  sister,  husband,  or  wife, 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  or  that  they 
themselves  had  been  imprisoned  or  pro¬ 
scribed.  This  ball  was  held  during  the 
winter  of  1794,  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Hotel  de  Richelieu,  and  received  the  sin¬ 
gular  but  appropriate  name  of  the  Bal 
of  Victims.  The  dancers  were  compelled 
to  attend  it  in  the  deepest  mourning  ;  the 
hangings  were  entirely  black,  and  black 
crape  was  attached  to  the  fiddles,  chande¬ 
liers,  and  furniture.  The  Terrorists, 
however,  were  determined  not  to  yield 
without  a  desperate  struggle  ;  so  they  in¬ 
stituted  a  rival  ball,  called  The  Ball  of 
Executioners,  which  was  held  in  the 
second  floor  of  the  Hotel  de  Richelieu, 
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and  to  which  no  member  was  admitted 
that  could  not  prove  himself  guilty  of 
some  glaring  revolutionary  crime.  The 
dancers  were  compelled  to  attend  in  the 
brightest  red,  the  hangings  were  entirely 
red,  and  red  cloth  and  silk  were  attached 
to  the  fiddles,  chandeliers,  and  furniture. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  imagined  that  when  the 
members  of  the  opposite  ball  encountered, 
blood  flowed.  Quite  the  contrary  ;  their 
bows  were  low  and  formal,  and  their  com¬ 
pliments  were  paid  in  the  loftiest  style  of 
revolutionary  fraternity.  At  the  Ball  of 
Victims  a  ludicrous  incident  occurred 
During  the  Reign  of  Terror,  if  the  per¬ 
son  intended  for  destruction  was  not  to  be 
found,  some  prisoner,  whose  name  was 
similar  in  sound,  or  who  was  connected 
with  or  related  to  him,  supplied  his  place, 
and  then  the  name  of  the  proscribed  was 
erased  from  the  fatal  list,  and  his  death 
published.  This  was  the  case  with  two 

ladies  of  the  name  of  De - Both 

had  evaded  their  persecutors,  but  the 
names  of  both  were  on  the  list  of  the 
guillotined,  and  each,  therefore,  consi¬ 
dered  herself  the  only  one  saved  ;  their 
screams  of  horror  and  astonishment,  when 
they  met  at  this  ball,  alarmed  even  the 
gay  and  callous  dancers  ;  convinced,  how¬ 
ever,  that  neither  was  a  ghost,  they  em¬ 
braced,  and  each  congratulated  the  other 
on  her  happy  preservation.  While  they 
were  thus  locked  in  each  other’s  arms, 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  approached 
them.  (The  death  of  the  other  was  the 
title  on  which  each  had  received  her  ticket 
Gf  admission.)  Then  he  addressing  the 
elder  sister,  asked  her  whether  she  could 
name  any  other  relation  who  had  perished 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror?  The  lady 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  answer¬ 
ed  that  she  did  not  think  she  could.  The 
same  question  being  put  to  the  other  sis¬ 
ter,  she  also  replied  in  the  negative. 
44  Then,  Mesdames,”  said  their  interro¬ 
gator,  44 1  have  the  sorrow  to  inform  you 
that  you  are  no  longer  members  of  this 
ball.”  The  two  ladies  stared  in  silent 
astonishment  and  chagrin.  44  It  is  de¬ 
lightful  to  have  found  a  sister,”  at  last 
cried  the  elder,  taking  the  younger  by 
the  arm,  44  but  it  is  melancholy  to  have 
lost  one’s  free  admission  /” — Reynolds's 
Memoirs. 


STRANGE  FISH. 

Several  strange  fish  frequently  appear 
on  the  coast..  At  Brighton,  not  long  ago, 
the  public  cryer  gave  notice,  that  there 
had  been  found  under  the  rocks,  about  a 
mile  to  the  east,  a  black  spotted,  patent 
lace  whale  ( veil.) 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

$fuMtc  ^journals* 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  LOTTERIES 

The  Chancellor  lias  pass’d  the  stern  decree, 

The  daily  press  rings  out  the  doleful  knell, 
Warning  each  old  adventurer,  that  he 

Must  now  of  Lotteries  take  a  last  farewell ! 

Dismay  and  wonder  now  pervade  Cornliill — 

The  printers,  too,  are  in  a  dismal  rout. 
Swearing  they  ne’er  shall  print  another  hill, 
When  those  for  whom  they  puffed,  are  thus 
puffed  out. 

0  Fred’rick  Robinson,  thou  man  of  death  ! 

Our  scanty  pittance  why  should  you  begrudge 
it? 

Why— oh!  why  thus  in  dungeon  stop  our  breath, 
And  shut  us  cruelly  from  out  thy  budget  ? 

What  was  it  seem’d  offensive  in  thine  eyes, 

And  gave  thine  act  a  plausible  pretence  ? 
Say— didst  thou  think  the  selling  a  large  prize. 
Was  in  itself  a  capital  offence  ? 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  effect  is  sad  : 

Since  soon  must  close  his  well-known  lucky 
wicket, 

Bish,  our  Leviathan,  is  gone  half  mad. 

And  looks  as  dismal  as  a  blank-drawn  ticket. 

Carrol — alas  !  his  carols,  turned  to  sighs, 

Seem  to  his  cheerful  name  to  give  the  lie  : 
Hazard ,  with  fear  of  death  before  his  eyes. 
Declares  he’ll  stand  the  “  hazard  of  the  die.” 

Swift,  of  the  Poultry,  too,  is  ill  at  ease, 

His  grief  breaks  forth  in  this  pathetic  swell — 
“  I  go  to  pine  on  wretched  bread  and  cheese, 
For,  ah  !  to  poultry  I  must  bid  farewell ! ” 

Martin  complains  his  rapid  flight  is  check’d. 

And  doth  the  ru  n  of  his  house  deplore, 
Wond’riug  that  martins'  nests  don’t  claim  re¬ 
spect, 

As  they  were  wont  to  do  in  times  of  yore. 

Richardson  says  the  world  will  teem  with  crimes, 
And  woe  and  misery  pervade  the  state; 

For  what  can  prosper  in  those  hapless  times. 
When  Good-luck  is  proscribed,  and  out  of 
date  ? 

The  web  of  death  encircles  J.  D.  Webb, 

The  common  ruin  on  him  too  hash  landed; 
Him,  too,  must  reach  this  melancholy  ebb. 

And  all  the  fortunes  of  the  Strandhe  stranded. 

Pidcling ,  who  did  his  corner  much  enjoy, 

Says,  w  hile  he  contemplates  the  prospect  dim, 
“How  oft  I’ve  hung  out  my  gay  blue-coat  boy — 
New  I  must  hang  myself  instead  of  him  l” 

Happily,  next  year,  some  friend  shall  say,  and 
weep, 

As  up  Cornhill  he  takes  his  lonely  wray — 

“  Where  are  the  harvests  which  I  used  to  reap, 
Beneath  the  sickle  of  each  drawing  day  ? 

“Ah!  where  is  Sivewright  ?—  where  is  Ey  ton 
now  ? 

Where  are  the  placards,  which  so  lately  told 
The  clustering  congregation  w’hen  and  how 
The  thirty  thousands  were  all  shared  and  sold  ? 
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"  Where  dwelt  activity,  there  leigneth  gloom  ; 
My  well  known  friends  have  lost  their  public 
rank : 

The  Lottery  has  pass’d  into  the  tomb, 

And  left  the  world  an  universal  blank." 

Literary  Gazette. 


fWiscellamcs. 


THE  AMERICAN  LAKES. 

1.  The  Ontario  is  180  miles  long,  40 
miles  wide,  500  feet  deep,  and  its  surface 
is  computed  at  218  feet  above  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  tide  water  at  Three  Rivers,  270 
miles  below  Cape  Vincent. 

2.  Erie  is  270  miles  long,  60  miles 
wide,  200  feet  deep,  and  its  surface  is 
ascertained  to  be  565  feet  above  the  tide 
waters  at  Albany. 

3.  Huron  is  250  miles  long,  100  miles 
average  breadth,  900  feet  deep,  and  its 
surface  is  near  595  feet  above  the  tide 
water. 

4.  Michigan  is  400  miles  long,  50 
wide,  depth  unknown  ;  elevation  the 
same  as  Huron. 

5.  Green  Bay  is  about  105  miles  long, 
20  miles  wide,  depth  unknown  ;  eleva¬ 
tion  the  same  as  Huron  and  Michigan. 

6.  Lake  Superior  is  450  miles  long, 
190  miles  average  width,  900  feet  deep  ; 
and  its  surface  1,043  feet  above  the  tide 
water. 

Hence  it  is  easy  to  calculate,  that  the 
bottom  of  Lake  Erie  is  not  as  low  as  the 
foss  of  Niagara  Falls  ;  but  at  the  bottom 
of  each  of  the  other  lakes,  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served,  is  lower  than  the  surface  of  the 
ocean. 

Lake  Superior  is  the  head  fountain, 
the  grand  reservoir  of  the  mighty  volume 
that  fills  the  rivers,  expands  the  lakes, 
and  roars  over  the  Cataracts  of  Niagara, 
Sr.  Lawrence,  &c.  After  making  a  semi¬ 
circle  of  five  degrees  to  the  south,  ac¬ 
commodating  and  enriching  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  interesting  sections  of 
the  globe,  it  meets  the  tide  a  distance  of 
2,000  miles  from  its  source,  and  5,000 
from  the  extreme  point  of  its  estuary  on 
the  Atlantic  coast. 


SUPERSTITION. 

A  scene  of  the  most  ludicrous  and  gross 
superstition  took  place  lately  not  many 
miles  from  Perth.  A  wealthy  old  farmer 
having  lost  .several  of  his  cattle  by  some 
disease  very  prevalent  at  present,  and 
being  able  to  account  for  it  in  no  way  so 
rationally  as  by  witchcraft,  had  recourse 
to  the  following  remedy  recommended  to 
him  by  a  weird  sister  in  his  neighbour¬ 


hood,  as  an  effectual  protection  from  the 
attacks  of  the  foul  fiend.  A  few  stones 
were  piled  together  in  the  barn-yard,  and 
wood-coals  having  been  laid  thereon,  the 
fuel  was  ignited  by  will-fire,  that  is,  fire 
obtained  by  friction ;  the  neighbours 
having  been  called  in  to  witness  the  so¬ 
lemnity,  the  cattle  were  made  to  pass 
through  the  flames,  in  the  order  of  their 
dignity  and  age,  commencing  with  the 
horses  and  ending  with  the  swine.  The 
ceremony  having  been  duly  and  decor¬ 
ously  gone  through,  a  neighbouring  far¬ 
mer  observed  to  the  enlightened  owner  of 
the  herd,  that  he,  along  with  his  family, 
ought  to  have  followed  the  example  of 
the  cattle,  and  “  the  sacrifice  to  Baal 
would  have  been  complete.” 

Perth  Courier. 


“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  aim  disposer  of  other 
men  s  stuff.”  -  Wottor. 


A  STRANGE  AND  WONDERFUL 
SIGHT. 

I  saw  a  peacock,  with  a  fiery  tail, 

I  saw  a  blazing  comet,  pour  down  hail, 

I  saw  a  cloud,  wrapt  with  ivy  round, 

I  saw  an  oak,  creep  on  the  ground, 

I  saw  a  pismire,  swallow  up  a  whale, 

1  saw  the  sea,  brimful  of  ale. 

I  saw  a  Venice  glass,  fifteen  feet  deep, 

I  saw  a  well,  full  of  men’s  tears  that 
weep, 

I  saw  wet  eyes,  all  of  a  flaming  fire, 

I  saw  a  house,  bigger  than  the  moon, 
and  higher. 

I  saw  the  sun,  even  at  midnight, 

I  saw  the  man,  who  saw  this  dreadful 
sight. 

I  saw  a  pack  of  cards,  gnawing  a  bone, 

I  saw  a  dog,  seated  on  Britain’s  throne, 

I  saw  great  George,  confined  within  a  box, 
I  saw  a  shilling,  driving  a  fat  ox, 

I  saw  a  man,  lay  in  a  muff  all  night, 

I  saw  a  glove,  read  news  by  candle-light, 
I  saw  an  old  woman,  not  a  twelvemonth 
old, 

I  saw  a  great  coat,  all  of  solid  gold, 

I  saw  two  buttons,  telling  of  their  dreams, 
I  heard  my  friends,  who  wish’d  I’d  quit 
these  themes. 


SPEAKERS. 

A  fluent  speaker  will  pronounce  7,200 
words  in  an  hour,  150  in  a  minute,  and 
two  in  a  moment. 


BOOKS. 

China  was  full  of  books  before  there 
was  a  man  in  Europe  who  could  either 
read  or  write. 
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A  GENTLEMAN’S  DESCRIPTION 
OF  HIS  WIFE’S  TEMPER. 

Monday. — A  thick  fog,  no  seeing 
through  it. 

Tuesday. — Gloomy  and  very  chilly, 
unseasonable  weather. 

Wednesday — Frosty,  at  times  sharp. 

Thursday. — Bitter  cold  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  red  sun-set,  with  flying  clouds,  por¬ 
tending  hard  weather. 

Friday. — Storm  in  the  morning  with 
peals  of  thunder,  air  clear  afterwards. 

Saturday. — Gleams  of  sun-shine,  with 
partial  thaw,  frost  again  at  night. 

Sunday. — A  light  south-wester  in  the 
morning,  calm  and  pleasant  at  dinner¬ 
time,  hurricane  and  earthquake  at  night. 

O.  N.  O. 


BRIDES. 

The  custom  of  breaking  a  cake  over  the 
bride’s  head,  when  she  enters  her  hus¬ 
band’s  house,  is  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks,  who,  as  an  emblem  of  future 
plenty,  poured  figs  and  other  fruits  over 
the  heads  of  both  bride  and  bridegroom. 


MARRIAGE. 

One  of  Mahomet’s  rules  for  securing 
happiness  in  the  married  state  was  thus  : 
“  Wives  behave  to  your  husbands  in  the 
same  manner  that  your  husbands  behave 
to  you.” 


A  WISE  JURY. 

Some  few  years  ago  a  culprit  was  tried 
in  a  mayor’s  court  for  an  offence,  of 
which,  though  he  seemed  undoubtedly 
guilty,  his  worship  recommended  the 
offender  to  the  jury,  on  account  of  his 
good  character.  After  some  deliberation, 
the  foreman  got  up  and  thus  addressed 
the  mayor : — “  May  it  please  your  wor¬ 
shipful,  we  find  the  prisoner  guilty,  but 
in  contenence  of  your  worship’s  excep¬ 
tionable  good  character,  we  acquit 
him.” 


IMPROMPTU 

On  a  Lady ,  who  soon  after  marriage 
separated  from  her  husband ,  and  went 
to  America. 

Say  doctor,  what  is  become  of  your 
spouse, 

Whom  to  gain  you  believed  such  a 
bliss  ? 

“  Faith — she’s  gone  to  another  world,  and 
I  hope 

I  shall  never  more  see  her  in  this.” 

M.  L.  B. 


VENTILATORS. 

At  an  University  Debating  Society,  a 
short  time  ago,  it  was  proposed  that  ven¬ 
tilators  should  be  put  up  indifferent  parts 
of  the  room  in  which  the  meetings  were 
held.  Opposition  being  made  to  this,  on 
the  score  of  expense,  a  member  suggested 
that  the  objection  was  ill-chosen,  since 
the  plan  in  itself  was  conducive  to  raising 
the  wind. 


LAWS. 

The  celebrated  answer  of  our  old  barons, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  introduce  some 
part  of  the  Roman  laws,  Nolumus  leges 
Anglia:  mutare ,  is  by  no  means  so  strongly 
adverse  to  innovation  as  an  institution  of 
Charondas,  legislator  of  Thurium,  a  city 
of  Magna  Greecia.  Whoever  proposed  a 
new  law  was  obliged  to  come  into  the 
senate-house  with  a  rope  about  his  neck, 
and  remain  in  that  situation  during  the 
debate  ;  if  the  law  was  approved,  he  was 
set  at  liberty  ;  but  if  it  was  negatived,  he 
was  immediately  strangled. — Diod.  Sic. 
Hist.  lib.  xii. 


EARTHQUAKES. 

La  Mothe  Le  Vayer,  observing  that 
Pherecides  (pieceptor  to  Pythagoras), 
Anaximander,  and  Abaris,  foretold  earth¬ 
quakes,  asks  this  humorous  question  : — 
“  If  we  consider  the  earth  as  a  huge  ani¬ 
mal,  had  not  these  the  art  of  feeling  its 
pulse,  and  thereby  of  foreseeing  the  con¬ 
vulsions  it  would  be  troubled  with  ?” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  beg  particularly  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  original  narrative  of  the  death 
and  funeral  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Mirror. 

S.  P.  T.  who  inquires  where  he  can  find  some 
account  of  the  Mayors  of  Garratt,  is  referred  to 
the  Cabinet  of  Curiosities,  in  which  he  will  find 
a  portrait  and  memoir  of  Sir  Harry  Dimsdale, 
the  last  Mayor. 

The  Watering  Places  cannot  be  resumed  until 
next  week,  owing  to  an  engraving  not  being 
completed. 

The  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  and  the 
Waverley  Novels  will  be  continued  as  soon  as 
some  engravings,  which  are  in  hand,  shall  be 
finished. 

To  our  correspondents  generally,  we  are 
obliged  to  solicit  indulgence  for  another  week. 


Printed  and  Published  by  J.  LIMBIRD, 
143,  Strand,  ( near  Somerset  House,  >  and  sold 
by  all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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WEST  COWES,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 


Few  places  of  public  resort  during  the 
summer  present  more  attractions  than  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  coast  of  Hamp¬ 
shire.  It  is  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  metropolis,  is  of  easy  access 
both  from  Portsmouth  and  Southampton, 
and  combines  many  of  the  charms  of  an¬ 
tiquity  with  the  beauties  of  nature.  The 
air  of  this  island,  particularly  in  the 
higher  southern  parts,  is  extremely  salu¬ 
brious  ;  instances  of  longevity  among  the 
inhabitants  are  frequent,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  health  and  vigour  among 
the  humbler  classes  of  them,  sufficiently 
prove  the  importance  of  the  island  to 
those  who  wish  to  retain  or  recover  a 
blessing  so  inestimable.  The  fertility  of 
the  island,  which  has  been  much  increased 
of  late  years  by  an  improved  system  of 
agriculture,  has  long  been  celebrated, 
and  its  annual  produce  is  equal  to  three 
times  its  consumption. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  ho¬ 
nest  and  industrious,  and  the  females 
have  been  the  object  of  much  admiration. 
“  Here,”  says  a  writer  in  1792,  “  beauty 
has  its  exquisite  triumphs,  and  in  wit¬ 
nessing  these,  the  market  and  gala  days 
of  Newport  (the  capital)  have  often  de- 
vol.  vii.  2  D 


tained  the  stranger's  eye  with  complacency 
and  pleasure.” 

West  Cowes,  of  which  our  engraving 
is  a  very  spirited  view,  though  not  tht. 
principal  town,  is  the  chief  port  in  the 
island.  It  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of 
the  hill,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
Medina,  near  its  influx  into  the  sea, 
which  renders  the  approach  to  it  from 
Southampton  or  Portsmouth  extremely 
pleasing.  It  has  an  excellent  harboui, 
and  ships  can  turn  out  of  it  either  to  the 
east  or  west.  Large  fleets  of  merchant¬ 
men  frequently  ride  ofr  here  for  several 
weeks  in  time  of  war,  waiting  for  convoy  ; 
and  the  town  enjoys  a  good  trade  for  the 
sale  of  provisions,  and  other  things  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  sea-service.  Though  the 
lower  parts  of  the  town  are  crowded,  yet 
its  more  elevated  parts  are  so  delightfully 
situated,  both  for  purity  of  air  and  beauty 
of  prospects,  that  many  gentlemen  of  the 
navy,  to  whom  this  place  is  peculiarly 
convenient,  have  shown  a  predilection  for 
it.  Nor  is  it  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  navy 
alone  that  West  Cowes  has  recommended 
itself  as  a  favourite  residence ;  others 
also  have  been  charmed  with  the  many 
beautiful  situations  on  the  hill,  and  near 
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the  castle,  where  several  handsome  houses 
are  continually  building. 

It  is  in  this  quarter  of  the  town  that  lodg¬ 
ings  are  most  sought  for,  and  that  villas 
are  continually  rising,  some  of  which  are 
most  delightfully  situated.  A  moving 
scene  of  ships,  a  pure  marine  air,  and  a 
pleasant  beach  to  walk  on,  are  among 
some  of  the  local  advantages  which  this 
place  presents  to  visitors. 

The  bathing-machines  are  placed  near 
this  spot,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  castle ; 
and  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
constructed,  and  the  position  they  occupy* 
a  person  may  safely  commit  himself  to  the 
bosom  of  Neptune,  at  almost  any  state 
of  the  tide.  Here  is  also  a  hot  salt-water 
bath,  which  is  in  frequent  requisition. 

Hitherto  a  few  bathing-machines  have 
been  found  sufficient  for  the  company, 
particularly  as  many  gentlemen  walk 
along  the  sequestered  beach,  towards 
what  is  called  Egypt,  and  commit  them¬ 
selves  to  the  waves,  without  any  cere¬ 
mony  ;  but,  from  the  increasing  resort  of 
people  of  fashion  to  Cowes,  it  is  probable 
additional  accommodations  will  be  wanted, 
and,  no  doubt,  will  be  liberally  supplied. 

An  Assembly-room  is  the  only  public 
place  of  concourse;  but,  to  many,  this 
circumstance  is  not  unpleasant,  as  there 
is  less  occasion  for  dress  and  ceremony, 
and  more  leisure  for  every  one  to  amuse 
himself  according  to  his  own  fancy. 

There  are  three  inns  at  West  Cowes, 
all  affording  excellent  accommodation  ; 
and  there  are  also  numerous  lodging- 
houses,  suited  to  the  ptirses  and  wishes 
of  the  various  classes  of  visitors. 

The  town  of  West  Cowes  has  of  late 
been  considerably  improved,  by  virtue  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1816  ; 
a  convenient  market-house  and  shambles 
built,  which  afford  a  good  supply  of 
meat,  fish,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
daily  ;  a  great  convenience  to  inhabitants 
and  strangers.  Lord  Grantham,  Sir  John 
Cox  Hippisley,  and  Mr.  Bennett,  have 
also  erected  beautiful  marine-villas  along 
the  beach,  particularly  Sir  J,  C.  Hippis¬ 
ley  on  the  parade.  The  town  of  West 
Cowes  contains  upwards  of  3,000  inha¬ 
bitants.  It  has  recently  become  the 
scene  of  attraction,  by  the  establishment 
of  a  yacht  club,  of  which  his  Majesty  is 
a  member,  with  several  Noblemen  and 
Gentlemen,  in  number  about  60 ;  this 
annual  Regatta  generally  takes  place 
about  August  or  September.  Visitors 
from  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  dis¬ 
tant  sea-ports,  may  be  recognized  on  our 
shores,  viewing  the  novelty  of  the  scenery. 
It  is  supposed  that  upwards  of  200  vessels 
of  different  descriptions  are  usually  pre¬ 
sent. 


There  is  a  mail  for  London  every  day 
made  up  at  four  in  the  evening,  and  ar¬ 
rives  about  eleven  or  twelve  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Packets  to  and  from  Southampton 
and  Portsmouth  regularly  every  day. 
Also  a  very  elegant  steam  packet,  which 
goes  to  and  from  Cowes  to  Southampton 
twice  every  day  during  the  summer  sea¬ 
son.  Coaches  also  to  and  from  Newport 
and  Ryde,  daily. 

On  the  right  of  the  road  leading  from 
West  Cowes  to  Newport,  stands  a  pic¬ 
turesque  cottage,  in  the  Swiss  taste,  con¬ 
structed  by  General  Whitelocke,  and 
lately  purchased  by  George  Ward,  Esq. 
It  is  thatched  with  straw,  has  a  lawn  and 
shrubbery  in  front,  and  exhibits  a  very 
romantic  and  pleasing  effect. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill,  stands* 
Bellevue-house,  very  elegant,  and  re¬ 
cently  built,  and  highly  ornamented  by 
G.  Ward,  Esq.,  commanding  the  richest 
prospects  of  wood  and  water.  Other 
handsome  buildings  have  likewise  been 
erected  here  lately  :  on  the  hill  is  a  large 
chapel  of  ease  to  the  mother  church  of 
Northwood  ;  there  is  also  a  presbyterian 
meeting-house,  and  a  methodist  chapel, 
likewise  a  beautiful  chapel  for  the  use  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  which  makes  a  con¬ 
spicuous  appearance  from  the  hill  above 
East  Cowes. 

Cowes  Castle,  which  was  erected  by 
Henry  VIII.  stands  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Medina,  near  the  bathing  machines  ; 
and  though  useless  as  a  place  of  defence* 
still  maintains  a  captain,  one  master,  and 
five  other  gunners.  A  sentry  is  always 
on  duty  here  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
point  out  what  he  has  to  guard,  unless  it 
be  the  bathers’  clothes. 

West  Cowes  is  a  hamlet  belonging  to 
the  parish  of  Northwood,  two  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  and  has  a  chapel,  which  being  built 
on  a  bold  elevation,  makes  a  handsome 
appearance  on  approaching  the  har¬ 
bour. 

The  harbour  of  Cowes,  for  its  safety 
and  convenience,  is  much  frequented  by 
ships ;  but  before  the  American  war,  it 
was  more  generally  resorted  to  than  since* 
particularly  by  vessels  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Georgia.  At  a  private  dock 
here,  many  ships  of  war  have  been  built. 
On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river,  with 
which  there  is  a  communication  by  a  ferry, 
stands  East  Cowes,  which  was  formerly 
protected  by  a  castle,  but  of  which  not  a 
wreck  now  remains.  At  this  place  there 
have  been  recently  erected  some  houses, 
which  afford  genteel  accommodations  to 
visitors. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  is  an  exten¬ 
sive  and  well -arranged  hotel  for  families 
and  visitors  in  general.  This  house  is 
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delightfully  situated  on  the  Quay,  com¬ 
manding  an  open  view  of  Cowes  harbour, 
and  the  road-stead  ;  and  boats  are  always 
in  attendance,  on  the  arrival  of  a  packet, 
to  convey  passengers  to  Cowes  or  else¬ 
where. 

Within  half  a  mile  of  the  hotel,  is  the 
Castle  at  Norris,  designed  by  Wyatt,  for 
Lord  Henry  Seymour.  This  charming 
residence  is  most  admirably  situated.  Of 
itself,  it  is  a  beautiful  object,  and  the 
views  from  it  are  picturesque  in  no  com¬ 
mon  degree.  There  is  also  another  fine 
house,  the  property  of  Mr.  Nash,  the 
architect,  with  several  elegant  buildings. 
The  walks  and  rides  about  this  place  are 
very  fine,  and  present  many  picturesque 
beauties. 

Although  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  so  small 
a  place,  that  he  must  be  a  hasty,  incu¬ 
rious,  or  indolent  visitor  that  does  not 
scour  the  whole  of  it,  yet  there  are  three 
excursions  more  immediately  made  from 
West  Cowes  deserving  of  notice.  The 
first  is  to  the  westward. 

Miles. 

From  Cowes  to  Gurnard's-bay  .  2 


Rue  Street . 1 

Thorn  ess  . . 

Newtown  ......  4 

Shalfleet . 1 

Swainston . 3 

And  back  to  Cowes  .  .  7 


Gurnards  Bay  is  remarkable  for  being 
the  place  where  Charles  II.  landed  when 
he  visited  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  the  gover¬ 
nor.  at  Yarmouth.  A  very  fine  and  ro¬ 
mantic  view  is  presented  to  the  eye  from 
the  hills  above  Gurnard’s  Bay. 

Newtown ,  formerly  called  Franche- 
ville,  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  being  rebuilt, 
was  named  Newtown.  The  traces  of  a 
very  large  town  are  to  be  discovered  ;  but 
in  it3  present  state  it  scarcely  deserves  the 
name  of  a  village,  not  containing  more 
than  about  ten  cottages,  with  a  propor¬ 
tional  number  of  inhabitants.  It  still, 
however,  preserves  a  corporation  of  mayor 
and  burgesses,  and  has  a  town-hall ;  but 
this  body  does  not  consist  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  place,  but  of  the  proprietors 
of  certain  burgage-tenures,  which  entitle 
them  to  a  vote  in  the  choice  of  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament.  Newtown  has  sent 
members  since  the  27th  year  of  Elizabeth. 

The  town-hall  stands  on  an  eminence 
that  overlooks  one  of  the  creeks  of  the 
harbour.  Parties  carrying  their  provi¬ 
sions  may  be  accommodated  at  the  house. 
In  the  great  room  are  some  oaken  chairs, 
curiously  carved,  the  workmanship  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  haven  of  Newtown  is  a  most  de- 
2  D  2 


sirable  place  for  shipping,  and  affords  the 
best  security  of  any  about  the  island— 
At  high  water  it  is  capable  of  receiving 
vessels  of  five  hundred  tons. 

Sha/Jieet  has  a  neat  Gothic  church, 
which  has  suffered  greatly  by  the  corroding 
hand  of  time,  and  wanton  dilapidation. 

The  next  excursion  is  across  the  water 


to  the  eastward. 

Miles. 

To  East  Cowes  .....  1 

Osborne  and  Barton  .  .  1 4 

Brockwood  .....  1 

W  ootton . 1 

Wootton  Bridge  ...  1 

Quarr-abbey . 2 

Whippingham  back  by 

Alverston . 4 

West  Cowes . 3 


Another  excursion  is  a  ride  from  Cowes 
up  the  west  side  of  the  river  to  Newport, 
and  down  the  east  side  of  it  to  East 
Cowes. 

Miles. 

From  Cowes  to  Northwood  .  2£ 

Newport . 2  \ 

Cross  the  water  to  Fairlee  1 
Whippingham  ...  3 

East  Cowes  ....  2 

Cowes . 1 

To  these  excursions  we  ought  to  add 
a  voyage  round  the  island,  which  is  made 
in  a  day  by  the  steam-boats,  and  is  as 
delightful  a  treat  as  can  well  be  con¬ 
ceived.  An  active  visitor  will  not,  how¬ 
ever,  rest  satisfied  with  these,  but  will 
visit  Ryde,  Newport,  Yarmouth,  Ap- 
puldurcombe,  the  Needles,  and  particu¬ 
larly  Carisbrook  Castle,  where  the  ill- 
fated  Charles  I.  was  imprisoned. 

It  is  but  justice  to  observe,  that  for 
this  account  we  are  principally  indebted 
to  Albin’s  Companion  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight ,  and  the  Guide  to  the  Watering 
Places.  The  engraving  is,  however, 
from  an  original  drawing. 


DEATH  AND  FUNERAL  OF 
BONAPARTE. 

IN  LETTERS  FROM  AN  OFFICER  TO 
HIS  MOTHER. 

( For  the  Mirror .) 

(  Concluded  from  our  last.) 

u  Thursday ,  May  10. — We  yesterday 
interred  the  remains  of  Bonaparte  with 
military  honours.  The  funeral  I  will  de¬ 
scribe  as  well  as  I  can.  In  the  first  place 
you  must  understand  the  figure  of  the 
ground  near  Longwood.  The  island,  ge¬ 
nerally  speaking,  is  composed  of  high  and 
narrow  ridges  of  hills,  running,  or  rather 
diverging,  from  Diana’s  Peak  towards 
the  coast,  where  they  terminate  abruptly 
in  tremendous  precipices  ;  the  valleys  be- 
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tween  these  are  very  deep.  Longwood  is  more,  with  five  or  six  weeping  willows  ; 
situated  on  one  of  the  ridges,  and  the  place  on  one  side  rises  a  spring  of  the  best 
Napoleon  chose  for  his  body  to  lie  in  was  water  in  the  island,  and  which  he  used 
in  the  valley  between  that  and  St.  James’s  every  day  to  send  for;  this  runs  down 
Valley,  where  the  town  is,  and  which,  the  valley  ;  there  is  no  stream  perceptible, 
from  its  circular  form,  is  called  (at  least  Near  the  grave  the  moisture  is  just  suffi- 
near  the  head  of  it,  as  I  said  before)  the  cient  to  keep  the  turf  completely  green 
Punch  Bowl ;  the  part  near  the  sea  is  and  the  place  cool.  Here  the  grave  was 
called  Rupert’s  Valley.  To  get  down  to  dug;  its  interior  capacity  was  12  feet  deep, 
the  grave  a  road  was  made  from  the  pub-  8  feet  long,  and  6  wide,  surrounded  by  a 
lie  road,  which,  I-forgot  to  mention,  runs  wall  about  3  feet  thick  all  the  way  down, 
completely  round  the  Punch  Bowl,  within  and  plastered  with  Roman  cement ;  about 
a  few  feet  of  the  summit  of  the  hill,  two  feet  from  the  bottom,  and  resting  on 
standing  down  into  the  valley,  and  com-  blocks  of  stone,  the  stone  coffin  was  laid, 
mencing  exactly  on  the  side  from  Long-  formed  like  a  large  stone  box,  with  the 
wood.  The  troops  (of  which  there  were  lid  open,  and  tbe  lid  resting  on  its  edges  ; 
about  1,600)  were  formed  from  Longwood  over  the  grave  were  placed  beams  and 
guard-house,  on  the  bank  above  the  road,  ropes  to  lower  the  coffin  with.  I  must,  I 
in  succession,  by  seniority  —  20th  Ma-  believe,  explain  it  by  words.  At  each 
vines,  66th  St.  Helena  Artillery  Regi-  end  of  the  grave  a  triangle  was  erected, 
ment,  and  Volunteers  on  the  left ;  eleven  and  a  beam  was  laid  from  one  to  the 
guns  of  the  Royal  Artillery  as  the  firing  other.  Ropes,  beams,  and  pullies  were 


party.  We  were  at  open  orders,  resting 
on  our  arms  reversed,  band  playing  the 
dirge.  After  a  little  time  the  procession 
appeared  through  the  gate.  First  came 
the  priest,  and  Henry  Bertrand  carrying 
the  censor  ;  after  these,  Doctor  Arnot  and 
the  French  doctor  ;  next  the  undertakers, 
and  then  the  body.  The  body  of  his  own 
carriage  had  been  taken  off,  and  some¬ 
thing  like  an  open  hearse  put  in  its  place ; 
he  was  drawn  by  four  of  his  own  horses, 
with  postilions  in  his  imperial  livery. 
There  was  a  plain  mahogany  coffin  ;  and 
instead  of  a  pall,  his  cloak  was  thrown 
over  it ;  on  the  top  was  a  large  book, 
with  his  sword  lying  on  it.  Napoleon 
Bertrand  and  the  head  valet  walked  one 
at  each  side  of  the  hearse ;  six  of  our 
grenadiers,  without  arms,  marched  on 


covered  with  black,  the  grave  was  lined 
with  black  cloth,  and  tbe  ground  for 
about  three  feet  round  covered  with  it ; 
the  rest  was  green  sod.  On  the  wooden 
coffin  being  lowered  into  the  stone  one, 
the  lid  was  shut  down,  and  the  salute 
fired.  They  next  proceeded  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  ceremonies.  A  subal¬ 
tern’s  guard  was  then  ordered  from  us  to 
take  charge  of  the  grave  or  tomb,  and 
three  tents  were  pitched  for  their  accom¬ 
modation.  An  immense  crowd  assembled 
to  witness  the  ceremony,  and  the  Punch 
Bowl  looked  like  an  immense  amphi¬ 
theatre.  I  gave  you  a  wrong  statement  of 
the  coffins ;  the  first  is  tin  ;  second,  ma¬ 
hogany  ;  third,  lead  ;  fourth,  mahogany ; 
and  fifth,  stone.  They  intended  to  have 
buried  him  with  a  silver  jug  of  water,  a 
eacli  side.  After  the  body  came  the  led  plate,  knife  and  fork,  and  spoon,  with 
horse,  beautifully  caparisoned  ;  on  either  some  of  his  coins  ;  but  were  obliged  to 
side  Counts  Bertrand  and  Montholon  ;  leave  the  jug,  bread,  sword,  and  cloak, 
after  them,  a  carriage  with  the  Countess  not  having  room  for  them.  Sir  Hudson 
and  two  of  her  children  in  it ;  all  the  would  not  allow  any  inscription  on  the 
French  were  in  black.  The  naval  and  coffin  ;'  so  it  is  perfectly  plain.  Soon 
staff  military  officers  followed  ;  and  as  after  the  guard  went  we  marched  off.  I 
soon  as  the  whole  had  passed  the  whole  shall  mount  guard  there  to-morrow.  The 
i)f  the  line,  we  reversed  arms  and  followed.  French  people  have  laid  out  Bonaparte’s 
The  troops  did  not  go  into  the  valley,  plate,  arms,  clothes,  &c.  for  us  to  see ; 
but  formed  on  the  road  immediately  over  we  go  up  in  about  an  hour  to  look  at 
the  grave,  in  the  same  order,  resting  on  them.  For  the  present,  good  bye, 
our  arms  reversed  while  the  ceremony  “  May  11. — We  yesterday  went  up, 
went  on.  On  reaching  the  turning  of  the  my  dear  mother,  to  see  the  effects  of  this 
road  leading  down,  the  body  was  taken  great  man.  His  bed-rooms  were  arranged 
from  the  hearse,  and  carried  by  grenadiers  exactly  as  they  used  to  be  when  he  inlia- 
of  the  20th  and  66th,  under  the  command  bited  them  ;  they  were  two  rooms,  about 
of  Lieut.  Comnor.  14  feet  by  10  each ;  they  formed  one  of 

u  I  must  now  describe  the  grave  or  the  wings  of  the  house,  and  opened  into 
tomb  that  was  prepared  for  him.  The  each  other  at  the  ends  ;  the  one  nearest 
spot  he  chose  is  in  the  highest  extremity  the  body  of  the  house  opened  by  a  glass 
of  a  small  garden,  belonging  to  a  Mr.  door  into  the  gardens.  He  had  in  each 
Torbet  ;  it  is  completely  overhanging  for  room,  exactly  similar  to  each  other,  port- 
a  space  of  about  thirty  square  yards  or  able  iron  bedsteads,  with  brass  laths  for 
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the  bed  to  rest  on  The  rooms  were  hung 
with  white;  over  the  fire-place,  which 
was  at  the  farther  end  of  the  inner  room, 
hung  the  portraits  of  his  mother,  of  Jose¬ 
phine,  Jerome,  and  two  likenesses  of  his 
son  at  different  ages  ;  a  sofa  was  placed 
near  the  fire-  place,  and  over  it  hung  the 
portraits  of  Maria  Louisa  and  her  child, 
beautifully  painted.  As  far  as  I  could 
learn,  he  used  to  endeavour  to  hide  his 
lowness  of  spirits ;  but  after  every  one 
had  left  him  at  night,  and  he  thought 
himself  unobserved,  it  used  to  break  out, 
and  he  would  go  from  the  sofa  to  one 
bed,  and  from  that  to  another,  and  back 
to  the  sofa  ;  so  that  he  scarcely  rested 
four  hours  together.  His  clothes  were  all 
laid  out  in  one  room  ;  coats,  breeches, 
hats,  shirts,  stockings,  shoes  and  boots, 
spy-glasses,  guns,  pistols,  cloaks,  gloves, 
&c. ;  the  coats  were  plain  uniforms  of 
different  colours,  no  ornaments,  except 
the  star  and  epaulettes.  I  tried  on  one 
of  his  cocked  hats  ;  he  must  have  had  an 
extraordinary  wide  head,  for  it  would  not 
fit  me  when  put  on  square  (the  way  he 
always  wore  it),  but  did  when  put  on  fore 
and  aft.  The  pistols  were  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  I  ever  saw ;  there  was  only  one  case ; 
it  contained  two  brace,  beautifully  inlaid 
with  silver  and  gold.  His  horse-furni¬ 
ture  was  there  also  ;  scarlet,  edged  with 
deep  gold  lace.  The  guns  were  fowling- 
pieces  of  different  sorts  ;  one  had  been 
sent  to  him  by  our  king.  In  the  other 
rooms  were  the  plate  and  china  ;  there 
was  one  complete  set  of  silver,  a  set  of 
gold  knives  and  forks  and  spoons,  no 
plates,  or  anything  else ;  of  course  the 
eagle,  with  the  crown  on  his  head  and 
lightning  in  his  grasp,  was  everywhere. 
There  was  a  dessert  and  coffee  service  of 
China,  the  most  beautiful  I  suppose  that 
ever  was  made  ;  on  each  plate  was  repre¬ 
sented  some  action  of  Napoleon’s  ;  but 
the  most  curious  plate  of  all  was  one  with 
the  map  of  France  on  it ;  each  landscape 
and  figure  represented  would  bear  the 
most  minute  inspection  ;  on  each  saucer 
the  head  of  some  person  was  represented. 
I  have  as  yet  forgotten  to  mention  where 
I  am  writing  from.  I  know  you  admire 
some  of  the  names  we  give  places,  so  you 
shall  have  this. 

“  Sepulchre  Guard, ,  May  13. — It  is 
now  near  nine  o’clock  ;  the  wdnd  sweeps 
furiously  through  the  Punch  Bowl,  and 
rattles  over  poor  Napoleon’s  grave.  I 
have  a  sentry  promenading  each  side  of 
it ;  it  is  not  yet  finished.  Two  of  the 
French  people  came  to  pay  it  a  visit  to¬ 
day  ;  they  deplored  his  loss  very  much  ; 
one  asked  me  for  a  piece  of  the  willow 
that  overhangs  the  grave.  I  could  not 
refuse  it  to  an  old  servant ;  he  divided  it 
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w'ith  the  other;  they  put  it  in  the  crown 
of  their  hats,  thanked  me  very  warmly, 
and  declared  it  of  more  value  than  crowns 
of  gold ;  they  then  took  a  drink  at  his 
well. 

“  May  20. — This  I  hope  will  go  into 
the  post  this  evening ;  1  must  therefore 
soon  conclude.  A  miniature  painter,  a 
Mr.  Rutize,  has  taken  a  very  happy  like¬ 
ness  of  Napoleon  after  death  ;  he  intends 
taking  it  home  and  engraving  it.  I  have 
subscribed  for  two  copies,  which  I  have 
desired  to  be  left  for  my  father  with  Mr. 

R.  B - ;  I  hope  you  will  like  them. 

The  likeness  was  taken  on  the  second 
clay  after  his  death,  previous  to  the  cast 
of  the  head  being  formed.  Napoleon  has 
left  to  Dr.  Arnot,  a  physician  of  ours, 
who  attended  him,  a  gold  snuff-box  and 
GOO  Napoleons,  all  nice,  new-looking, 
yellow  little  fellows.  I  have  only  time  to 
say,  give  my  most  affectionate  love  to  my 
dear  father,  and  my  grandfathers  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland  ;  and  ever  believe  me, 
my  dearest  mother,  your  ever  affectionate 
son,  D.  C.  D. 


MONS.  CHABERT _ ORDEALS 

BY  FIRE,  &c. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror. ) 

Sir, — Monsieur  Chabert  having  recently 
revived  public  attention  to  certain  curious 
powers,  either  naturally  possessed  or  arti¬ 
ficially  communicated  to  the  human 
frame,  and  as  there  appears  so  much 
philosophy  mixed  up  with  common  show 
in  the  exhibition  of  this  professor  of 
the  pyrotechnic  art,  I  presume  on  some 
account  of  the  phenomena  he  exhibits 
being  acceptable;  for  although  much  of 
imposition  has  been  founded  upon  fiery 
ordeals,  and  much  injustice  perpetrated 
under  its  operation,  yet  the  power  of  re¬ 
sisting  the  action  of  heat  has  been  claimed, 
and  to  a  certain  wonderful  degree  enjoyed, 
by  persons  in  all  ages. 

By  the  ancients  and  by  the  compara¬ 
tively  moderns,  by  Hindoos  and  Christ¬ 
ians,  it  has  been  made  the  test  of  truth 
or  the  trial  of  faith.  Sophocles  mentions 
it  in  the  Antigone  ;  and  Virgil  and  Varro 
tell  us,  that  the  priests  of  Apollo  on 
Mount  Soracte  would  walk  over  burning 
coals  with  naked  feet.  The  priests  of  the 
Temple  of  Feionia  were,  according  to 
Strabo,  equally  incombustible.  The 
Saludadores,  or  Santiguadores,  of  Spain, 
pretended  to  prove  their  descent  from  St. 
Catherine  by  this  ordeal ;  and  one  of 
them  carried  the  jest  of  imposition  so  far, 
that  lie  went  into  an  oven  and  was  lite¬ 
rally  baked  to  a  cinder.  The  earliest  in¬ 
stance  of  fire  ordeal  in  Christendom  occurred 
in  the  fourth  century,  when  Simplicius, 
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bishop  of  Autun,  and  his  wife  (married 
before  his  promotion,  and  living  with  him 
after  it),  demonstrated  the  Platonic  purity 
of  their  intercourse  by  putting  burning 
coals  upon  their  flesh  without  injury. 
This  miracle  was  repeated  by  St.  Brice 
about  a  century  after ;  and  it  is  generally 
known  to  what  a  monstrous  pitch  the  trial 
by  fire  was  carried  through  many  succeed¬ 
ing  ages,  when  craft  was  canonized,  and 
innocence  martyred  upon  frauds  like  these. 
Pope  Etienne  V.  condemned  all  trials  of 
this  kind  as  false  and  superstitious,  and 
Frederick  II.  prohibited  them  as  absurd 
and  ridiculous. 

From  beingthe  object  ofreligiousbe- 
liefand  of  judicial  importance,  the  feats 
of  human  salamanders  descended  into 
itinerant  wonders.  About  1677,  an 
Englishman,  named  Richardson,  ex¬ 
hibited  in  Paris ;  and  M.  Dodart,  an 
academician,  published  an  explanation 
of  his  performances  on  rational  prin¬ 
ciples.  They  seem  to  have  been  of 
the  same  nature  with  those  of  M. 
Chabert ;  chewing  and  swallowing 
burning  coals,  licking  a  hot  iron  with 
his  tongue,  &c.  In  1754,  the  famous 
Powell,  the  fire-eater,  distinguished 
himself  in  England,  an  account  of 
whose  exploits  is  contained  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  February, 
1755  ;  and  so  late  as  1803,  the  incom¬ 
bustible  Spaniard,  Senor  Lionetto, 
performed  in  Paris,  where  he  attracted 
the  particular  attention  of  Dr.  Semen- 
tini,  professor  of  chemistry,  and  other 
scientific  gentlemen  of  that  city.  It 
appears  that  a  considerable  vapour 
and  smell  rose  from  the  parts  of  his 
body  to  which  the  fire  and  heated  sub¬ 
stance  were  applied,  and  in  this  he 
seems  to  differ  from  the  person  now  in 
this  country. 

Of  M.  Chabert’s  wonderful  power 
of  withstanding  the  operation  of  the 
fiery  element,  it  is  in  the  recollection 
of  the  writer  of  witnessing,  some  few 
years  back,  this  same  individual  (in 
conjunction  with  the  no  less  fire-proof 
Signora  Giradellij  exhibiting  “  ex¬ 
traordinary  proofs  of  his  supernatural 
power  of  resisting  the  most  intense 
heat  of  every  kind.”  Since  which  an 
improvement  of  a  more  formidable 
nature  has  to  our  astonished  fancy 
been  but  just  demonstrated.  In  the 
newspapers  of  the  past  week  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  he,  in  the  first  instance, 
refreshed  himself  with  a  hearty  meal 
of  phosphorus,  which  was,  at  his  own 
request,  supplied  to  him  very  libe¬ 
rally  by  several  of  his  visitors,  who 
were  previously  unacquainted  with 
him.  He  washed  down  (say  they) 


this  infernal  fare  with solutionsof  arse¬ 
nic  and  oxalic  acid ;  thus  throwing 
into  the  back  ground  the  long-esta¬ 
blished  fame  of  Mithridates.  He  next 
swallowed,  with  great  gout ,  several 
spoonsful  of  boiling  oil  ;  and,  as  a 
dessert  to  this  delicate  repast,  helped 
himself  with  his  naked  hand  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  molten  lead.  The 
experiment,  however,  of  entering  into 
a  hot  oven,  together  with  a  quantity 
of  meat,  sufficient,  when  cooked,  to  re¬ 
gale  those  of  his  friends  who  were 
specially  invited  to  witness  his  per¬ 
formance,  was  the  chef  d' oeuvre  of  the 
day.  Having  ordered  three  fagots 
of  wood,  which  is  the  quantity  gene¬ 
rally  used  by  bakers,  to  be  thrown 
into  the  oven,  aud  they  being  set  on 
fire,  twelve  more  fagots  of  the  same 
size  were  subsequently  added  to  them, 
which  being  all  consumed  by  three 
o’clock,  M.  Chabert  entered  the  oven 
with  a  dish  of  raw  meat,  and  when  it 
was  sufficiently  done  he  handed  it  out, 
took  in  another,  and  remained  therein 
until  the  second  quantity  was  also  well 
cooked;  he  then  came  out  of  the  oven, 
and  sat  down,  continues  the  report,  to 
partake,  with  a  respectable  assembly 
of  friends,  of  those  viands  he  had  so 
closely  attended  during  the  culinary 
process.  Publicly,  on  a  subsequent 
day,  and  in  an  oven  six  feet  by  seven, 
and  at  a  heat  about  220,  he  remained 
till  a  steak  was  properly  done,  and 
again  returned  to  his  fiery  den,  and 
continued  for  a  period  of  thirty  mi¬ 
nutes,  in  complete  triumph  over  the 
power  of  an  element  so  much  dreaded 
by  human  kind,  and  so  destructive  to 
animal  nature.  It  has  been  properly 
observed,  that  there  are  preparations 
which  so  indurate  the  cuticle,  as  to 
render  it  insensible  to  the  heat  of 
either  boiling  oil  or  melted  lead  ;  and 
the  fatal  qualities  of  certain  poisons 
may  be  destroyed,  if  the  medium 
through  which  they  are  imbibed,  as 
we  suppose  to  be  the  case  here,  is  a 
strong  alkali.  Many  experiments,  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  human  frame 
could  bear  heat,  without  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  vital  powers,  have  been 
tried  from  time  to  time ;  but  so  far  as  re¬ 
collection  serves,  Monsieur  Chabert’s 
fire-resisting  qualities  are  greater  than 
those  professed  by  individuals  who, 
before  him,  have  undergone  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  ordeal.  It  was  announced 
some  time  ago,  in  one  of  the  French 
journals,  that  experiments  had  been 
tried  with  a  female,  whose  fire-stand¬ 
ing  qualities  had  excited  great  asto¬ 
nishment.  She,  it  appears,  was  placed 
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in  a  heated  oven,  into  which  live  dogs, 
cats,  and  rabbits  were  conveyed.  The 
poor  animals  died  in  a  state  of  convul¬ 
sion  almost  immediate,  while  the  fire- 
queen  bore  the  heat  without  complain¬ 
ing.  In  that  instance,  however,  the 
heat  of  the  oven  was  not  so  great  as 
that  which  M.Chabert  encountered. 

Much  of  the  power  possessed  to  re¬ 
sist  greater  degrees  of  heat  than  other 
men  may  be  a  natural  gift,  much  the 
result  of  chemical  applications,  and 
much  from  having  the  parts  indurated 
by  long  practice ;  probably  all  three 
are  combined  in  this  phenomenon  with 
some  portion  of  artifice.  Of  the  recipes 
for  rendering  the  skin  and  flesh  tire- 
proof,  Albertus  Magnus,  in  his  work 
De  Mirabilus  Mundi,  writes,  “  Take 
juice  of  marchmallow,  and  white  of 
egg,  and  flea-hane  seeds,  and  lime; 
powder  them,  and  mix  juice  of  radish 
with  the  white  of  egg;  mix  all  tho¬ 
roughly,  and  with  this  composition 
anoint  your  body  or  hand,  and  allow 
it  to  dry,  and  afterwards  anoint  it 
again,  and  after  this  you  may  boldly 
take  up  hot  iron  without  hurt.”  Such 
a  paste  would,  indeed,  be  very  visible. 
4‘  Pure  spirit  of  sulphur,”  rubbed  on 
the  parts,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
secret  practised  by  Richardson.  “  Spi¬ 
rit  of  sulphur,  sal-ammoniac,  essence 
of  rosemary,  and  onion-juice,”  is  an¬ 
other  of  the  recipes.  The  book  of 
Hocus  Pocus  prescribes,  in  letting  out 
the  secret,  “  one  half  ounce  of  cam- 
phire,  dissolved  in  two  ounces  ofaqua- 
vitse  ;  add  one  ounce  of  quicksilver, 
one  ounce  of  liquid  storax,  which  is 
the  droppings  of  myrrh,  and  hinders 
the  camphire  from  firing ;  take  also 
two  ounces  hematatis,  which  is  a  red 
stone,  to  be  hadatthedruggists,  which, 
being  put  to  the  above  composition, 
anoint  well  your  feet  with  it,  and  you 
may  walk  over  a  red  hot  bar  without 
the  least  inconvenience.”  No  doubt 
but  diluted  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  mu¬ 
riatic  acid,  or  a  saturated  solution  of 
burnt  alum,  being  repeatedly  rubbed 
on  the  skin,  will  render  it  less  sensible 
to  the  action  of  caloric.  Hard  soap, 
or  a  soap  paste,  rubbed  over  the 
tongue,  will  preserve  it  from  being 
burnt  by  a  hot  iron  rapidly  passed 
over  it;  for  be  it  observed,  the  per¬ 
former’s  contact  with  the  hottest  in¬ 
struments  is  but  momentary  ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  blacksmiths,  plum¬ 
bers,  glass-makers,  and  others,  whose 
occupations  lead  them  to  the  endurance 
of  great  fires,  are  capable  of  sustain¬ 
ing  heat  far  beyond  the  powers  of 
other  men.  Moisture,  too,  skilfully 


employed,  will  do  much  in  preserving 
the  flesh  from  danger.  A  wet  finger 
may  be  safely  dipped  into  a  pan  of 
boiling  sugar,  and  even  without  being 
wet,  if  instantly  withdrawn  and  plunged 
into  water  ;  a  thin  crust  of  sugar  may 
be  thus  without  danger  obtained. 

It  is  thus  evident,  that  whatever 
there  may  be  of  dexterity  and  decep¬ 
tion  in  these  performances,  there  is 
still  enough  of  the  curious  to  merit 
attention;  and  that  habit  is  most  con¬ 
ceivable  to  be  the  principal  agent  in 
the  attainment  of  the  very  consider¬ 
able  insensibility  to  heat. 

F.  R.  Y. 

N.B.  Mr.  Forbes,  in  his  Oriental 
Memoirs,  says,  u  Among  other  per¬ 
plexing  circumstances  in  my  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  at  Dhuboy,  I  was 
sometimes  obliged  to  admit  of  the 
ordeal  trial.  In  the  first  instance,  a 
man  was  accused  of  stealing  a  child 
covered  with  jewels,  which  is  a  com¬ 
mon  mode  of  adorning  infants  among 
the  wealthy  Hindoos.  Many  circum¬ 
stances  appeared  against  him ;  on 
which  he  demanded  the  ordeal.  It 
was  a  measure  to  which  I  was  very 
averse;  but  at  the  particular  request 
of  the  Hindoo  arbitrators,  who  sat  on 
the  carpet  of  justice,  and  especially  at 
the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  child’s  pa¬ 
rents,  1  consented.  A  cauldron  of 
boiling  oil  was  brought  into  the  du- 
bar,  and,  after  a  short  ceremony  by 
the  Brahmins,  the  accused  person, 
without  showing  any  anxiety,  dipped 
his  hand  to  the  bottom,  and  took  out 
a  small  silver  coin,  which  I  still  pre¬ 
serve  in  remembrance  of  this  trans¬ 
action.  He  did  not  appear  to  have 
sustained  any  damage,  or  to  suffer  the 
smallest  pain  ;  but  the  process  went 
no  further,  as  the  parents  declared 
themselves  perfectly  convinced  of  his 
innocence.” 


CARLTON  PALACE  AND  THE 
ROOKERY. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

«  Fluttering  there  they  nestle  near  the  throne, 
And  lodge  in  habitations  not  their  own. ” 

Dryden. 

In'  the  intended  improvements  on  the 
site  of  Carlton  Palace,  &c.  the  famous 
rookery  will  be  destroyed.  It  is  hoped 
some  humane  member  of  the  new  parlia¬ 
ment  will  apply  for  a  Compensation  Act 
for  the  losses  that  will  be  sustained  by 
the  rooks,  who  have  long  inhabited  the 
gardens  at  the  back  of  Carlton  Palace. 
Where  will  they  rest  their  heads  after 
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the  destruction  of  the  nests,  which  time 
hath  granted  to  them  and  their  heirs  ? 
The  British  parliament  is  generous  in 
its  acts,  and  must  find  shelter  for  this  in¬ 
jured  race,  or  they  will  attack  the  nearest 
rookery,  and  civil  war  will  reign  among 
this  numerous  feathered,  or  rather  un¬ 
feathered  tribe.  Necessity  will  be  their 
law,  for 

- “  Improvement  thickens, 

And  maxes  wing  to  the  rookey  wood.” 

Shakspeare. 

The  tender  sparrows  that  have  built 
their  nests  in  the  capitals  of  the  Corin¬ 
thian  pillars,  which  form  the  lofty  and 
highly  enriched  portico,  must  fly  for 
safety,  and  seek  in  the  wilds  or  bosom  of 
nature  some  abode  (where  they  will  find 

- “  A  soft  retreat 

From  sudden  April  showers,  a  shelter  from 
the  heat)  Dryden. 

more  secure  than  that  amidst  the  palaces 
of  kings. 

Carlton  House  was  a  palace  belonging 
to  the  crown,  and  presented  by  his  late 
majesty,  George  III.,  to  our  present  most 
gracious  king,  when  Prince  of  Wales, 
on  his  coming  of  age,  for  his  public  town 
residence.  The  old  building  being  out 
of  repair,  it  was  judged  proper  by  parlia¬ 
ment  to  erect  the  present  noble  edifice  in 
its  room  ;  and  Mr.  Holland  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  being  appointed  the  architect. 
Amid  the  curiosity  and  interest  raised  by 
a  view  of  Carlton  Palace,  nothing  can 
exceed  that  which  is  excited  by  a  view  of 
the  armory ;  this  valuable  and  unique 
collection  is  a  museum,  not  of  arms  only, 
but  of  various  works  of  art,  dresses,  &c. 
Here  are  swords  of  every  country,  many 
of  which  are  curious  and  valuable  from 
having  belonged  to  eminent  men.  The 
finest  in  the  collection  is  one  of  excellent 
workmanship,  which  once  belonged  to  the 
celebrated  Hampden ;  it  was  executed 
by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  a  celebrated  Flo¬ 
rentine,  who  was  much  employed  by 
Francis  I.  and  Pope  Clement  VII.  The 
ornaments  of  the  hilt  and  ferrule  of  the 
scabbard  of  this  curious  sword  are  in 
basso-relievo  in  bronze,  and  are  intended 
to  illustrate  the  life  of  David  ;  it  is  kept 
with  the  greatest  care  in  a  case  lined  with 
satin.  Here  are  also  the  swords  of  the 
Chevalier  Bayard,  the  Duke  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough,  and  a  couteau  de  Chasse  used  by 
Charles  XII,  of  Sweden.  “•  But  it 
would  be  impossible  (says  a  writer  in 
Ackermann’s  Microcosm )  to  notice  a 
hundredth  part  of  what  is  interesting  in 
this  collection  therefore  to  attempt  to 
describe  its  rarities  within  the  limits  of 
a  “  two-penny  Mirror”  would  be  use¬ 
less.  p.  T.  W. 


THE  MAID  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

(For  the  Mirror ,) 

O  saw  you  the  Maid  with  the  sorrow -dimmd  eye  ? 
Or  saw  you  the  Lord  of  the  Abbey  haste  by  ? 
He’s  gone  for  a  license  both  distant  and  wide. 
But  the  Maid  of  Mount  Mora  will  ne'er  be  a 
Bride. 

O  saw  you  the  lilies  so  pale  on  her  face. 

The  lilies  that  late  of  the  roses  took  place  ? 

Or  heard  you  a  sigli  from  her  white  bosom  rise  ? 
Ob,  then,  ’twasfor  one  that  was  dear  in  her  eyes  ! 

The  Lord  of  the  Abbey,  that  dear  one  has  slain. 
Yet  proffers  her  marriage,  but  proffers  in  vain  ; 
Her  hand,  like  her  heart,  is  another’s  avow’d. 
And  ere  he  returns,  wiil  be  cold  in  her  shroud. 

The  drop,  spare  a  tear  for  the  Maiden  that 
weeps  ? 

And  spare,  breathe  a  sigh,  for  the  lover  that 
sleeps  ! 

The  Lord  has  rode  off  for  a  priest  and  the  ring, 
But  Death  is  the  Bridegroom  her  requiem  will 
sing. 


A  FLORENTINE  TALE. 

A  Florentine  officer  and  a  young 
lady  of  the  same  city  became  deeply  at¬ 
tached  to  each  other  ;  and  on  the  officer 
being  suddenly  obliged  to  join  his  regi¬ 
ment,  at  their  last  parting  both  made  a 
vow  of  eternal  fidelity. 

Some  time  had  now  elapsed,  when  the 
lady,  sitting  musing  one  evening,  was 
startled  by  the  solemn  toll  of  a  bell ;  she 
turned,  and  beheld  the  spirit  of  her  lover, 
disfigured  by  wounds,  who  told  her  he 
had  fallen  in  an  action,  but  was  permitted 
to  visit  her;  and  that  his  visits  should 
always  be  announced  by  the  toll  of  a  bell, 
and  the  words,  “  Mina,  I  am  here  !” 

He  visited  her  so  often,  that  at  last  all 
dread  of  his  appearance  wore  off,  and  she 
fancied  herself  as  much  in  love  with  the 
spirit  as  with  the  man  ;  however,  one 
evening  she  was  invited  to  a  ball,  where 
she  met  a  rich  young  nobleman,  who  fell 
deeply  in  love  with  her ;  they  danced 
together  all  the  evening,  and  she  listened 
complacently  to  the  flatteries  he  softly 
whispered,  and  at  last  consented  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  addresses.  She  had  scarcely 
done  so,  when  a  bell  tolled,  which  was 
the  signal  of  the  spirit’s  appearance  ;  but 
she  was  so  occupied,  listening  to  her 
new  lover,  that  she  heard  it  not ;  it  tolled 
a  second  time,  the  music  and  dancing 
stopped  for  an  instant,  but  thinking  it 
fancy,  proceeded  ;  the  third  time  it  tolled, 
but  so  deeply,  that  all  were  startled,  and 
the  music  ceased.  Mina,  turning,  saw 
the  spirit  of  the  officer  between  her  and 
her  new  lover,  it  said,  with  a  melancholy 
voice,  u  Mina,  I  am  here  ;  remember 
your  oath  !”  and  disappeared.  She  in¬ 
stantly  fell,  and  rose  no  more. 

Carlos. 
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LOVES  CONFESSION. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Say,  what  can  eloquence  avail, 

To  grace  the  ardent  lover's  tale  ; 

Since  love  on  his  fond  purpose  bent. 

In  silence — is  most  eloquent ! 

And  when  o'er  some  bright  face  he  flings 
The  shadow  of  his  rosy  wings, 

That  sudden  flush  of  soft  expression 
To  lovers  is  their  love’s  confession  ! 

What  need  of  studied  phrase  to  tell 
What  mutual  hearts  can  feel  so  well ; 
Since  on  the  sigh  that  wantons  near, 

And  only  heard  by  love’s  quick  ear, 

A  thousand  tender  vows  can  wing. 

To  lull  the  bosom's  fluttering  ; 

Then,  is  not  that  soft  sigh,  expression 
To  lovers — of  their  love’s  confession  ! 

Why  should  we  teach  the  pliant  tongue 
Those  tales  by  love-lorn  minstrels  sung; 
They  cannot  paint  its  pain  so  well 
As  the  bright  glist’ning  tear’s  sweet  spell, 
A  gem  of  nature  from  the  heart 
That  owns  no  studied  form  of  art : 

O  !  sure  that  silent  tear’s  expression 
To  lovers  is  their  love’s  confession! 

Or  what  can  picture  mutual  bliss 
When  passion  sleeps  with  happiness  ! 

And  every  boding  fear  is  o’er, 

And  hope  has  nought  to  whisper  more ; 
What  eloquence  can  match  the  smile 
That  decks  the  glowing  face  the  while ; 
And  by  its  rapture-tinged  expression, 

To  lovers  is  their  love’s  confession! 

Wilmington  Fleming. 


PIG  POINTER.— ANIMAL  IN¬ 
STINCT. 

A  sow,  which  was  a  thin,  long-eared 
animal,  one  of  the  ugliest  of  the  New 
Forest  breed,  when  very  young,  took  a 
great  partiality  to  some  pointer  puppies 
the  gamekeeper  of  Sir  John  Mild- 
may  was  breaking.  It  played  and  often 
fed  with  them.  From  this  circumstance, 
u  it  occurred  to  him,”  to  use  his  own  ex¬ 
pression,  that  u  having  broken  many  a 
dog  as  obstinate  as  a  pig,  he  would  try 
if  he  could  not  also  succeed  in  breaking  a 
pig.”  The  little  animal  would  often  go 
out  with  the  puppies  to  some  distance 
from  home  ;  he  enticed  her  farther  by  a 
sort  of  pudding  made  of  barley-meal, 
which  he  carried  in  one  of  his  pockets, 
and  whenever  she  misbehaved,  as  he  was 
not  able  to  catch  and  correct  her  in  the 
same  manner  that  he  did  his  dogs,  he 
threw  stones  at  her. 

By  this  means  he  found  the  creature 
very  tractable,  and  soon  taught  her  what 
he  wished.  She  quartered  her  ground  as 
regularly  as  any  pointer,  stood  when  she 
came  on  game,  (having  an  excellent 
nose),  and  backed  dogs  as  well  as  a 
pointer.  When  she  came  on  the  cold 


scent  of  game,  she  slackened  her  trot, 
and  gradually  dropped  her  ears  and  tail 
till  she  was  certain,  and  then  fell  down 
on  her  knees,  on  which  she  would  remain 
five  minutes  and  upwards  on  the  point ; 
as  soon  as  the  game  rose  she  always  re¬ 
turned  to  the  keeper,  grunting  very  loudly 
for  her  reward  of  pudding.  After  the 
death  of  the  keeper,  the  pig  was  kept  for 
three  years  but  never  used,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  occasional  amusement.  To 
accomplish  this,  a  fowl  was  put  into  a 
cabbage  net  and  hidden  amongst  the  fern 
in  some  part  of  the  park,  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  animal  never  failed  to  point  to 
it  in  the  manner  before  described. 

A  circumstance  as  singular  as  the  other 
occurrences  of  her  life  afterwards  took 
place.  A  great  number  of  lambs  had 
been  lost  nearly  as  soon  as  they  were 
dropped,  and  on  a  person  being  sent  to 
watch  the  fiock,  the  sow  was  detected  in 
the  very  act  of  devouring  one.  This 
carnivorous  propensity  was  ascribed  to 
her  having  been  accustomed  to  feed  with 
dogs,  and  eat  the  flesh  on  which  they 
were  fed.  The  pig -pointer  was  therefore 
sold  to  a  butcher  in  the  New  Forest, 
where  she  died  the  usual  death  of  a  pig, 
and  was  converted  into  bacon. 

Thus,  Mr.  Editor,  we  may  observe 
that  the  “  learned  pig,”  exhibited  some¬ 
time  since  in  London,  was  not  the  only 
wonderful  instance  of  the  unusual  docility 
of  the  species. 

W.  H.  S. 


A  NEW  EPOCH  IN  MODERN 
LITERATURE. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

England  hath  witnessed  many  changes 
since  her  invasion  by  Julius  Caesar,  she 
has  been  exposed  to  a  variety  of  revolu¬ 
tions,  she  has  struggled  beneath  the  con- 
flictious  sovereignty  of  a  train  of  petty 
princes  uniting  together,  and  forming 
links  in  one  great  chain,  she  has  com¬ 
bated  them  all  and  succeeded  in  amalga¬ 
mating  herself  into  one  vast  island,  which 
is  now,  perhaps,  neither  excelled  nor 
equalled  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Her  political  revolutions  have  excited  the 
astonishment  of  Europe,  while  she  is  the 
only  nation  whom  it  has  appeared  impos¬ 
sible  to  destroy  by  the  force  of  civil  war. 
Like  the  infant  phoenix  rising  from  the 
ashes  of  its  parent,  England  has  ac¬ 
quired  fresh  glory  from  every  vicissitude  ; 
amidst  the  splendour  of  .conquest,  the 
dear  bought  trophies  of  desolated  cities 
and  the  hard  earned  laurels  of  patriotic 
zeal,  I  challenge  any  one  to  produce  an 
epoch  in  the  British  history  so  gratifying 
to  the  feelings  of  a  true  Englishman  as. 
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the  present.  Whoever  duly  appreciates 
the  advantages  of  education  must  hail  the 
Mechanics’  Institution  as  a  scheme  most 
praiseworthy  in  itself,  and  likely  to  be 
attended  with  incalculable  benefits  to  the 
community.  We  have  heard  of  number¬ 
less  inventions  within  the  last  half  cen¬ 
tury,  which  reflect  credit  on  the  talents  of 
the  projectors,  but  which  are  unfortu¬ 
nately,  many  of  them  productive  of  in¬ 
jurious  consequences  to  society.  Where 
is  the  man  who  can  adduce  the  possibility 
of  ill  effects  from  a  system  of  general 
education  ?  will  it  not  provide  a  mode  for 
passing  time  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
mechanic  and  industrious  artisan  ?  are 
not  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  so 
abundant  a  vehicle  of  information,  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  amusements  of  the  gaming 
table,  where  exclusive  of  pecuniary 
losses,  the  worst  associations  are  con¬ 
tracted  ?  are  we  not  indebted  to  the  la¬ 
bours  of  the  handicraftsman  for  every 
manual  preparation  we  possess,  and  does 
not  gratitude  require  we  should  repay  that 
debt  by  some  more  substantial  acknow¬ 
ledgment  than  merely  what  they  demand 
from  us  for  the  trouble  we  have  given  ? 
It  was  for  the  nineteenth  century  to  in¬ 
stitute  a  plan  for  ameliorating  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  humbler  classes,  for  improving 
their  mental  faculties,  and  recreating  their 
leisure  hours.  It  is  with  pride  and  plea¬ 
sure  I  repeat  that  those  pre-eminent  ad¬ 
vantages  which  were  unattended  to  in  the 
warm  engagements  of  the  field,  have  been 
reserved  for  a  season  of  peace  and  unani¬ 
mity — that  the  uncomplying  spirit  of 
party  faction  will  here  have  no  ground¬ 
work  on  which  to  found  an  objection,  will, 
I  think,  be  maintained  after  the  command 
which  has  emanated  from  a  high  quarter, 
that  no  religious  or  political  disquisitions 
shall  interfere  with  an  association  purely 
intended  for  scientific  purposes.  I  will 
conclude  with  a  prophesy  which  I  hope 
to  see  realized  ;  that  within  another  half 
century,  England  will  produce  no  instance 
of  an  individual  of  either  sex  who  cannot 
read  or  write.  I  hope  it  as  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  working  class,  and  I  expect 
it  with  some  degree  of  confidence  from 
the  illustrious  station  and  respectable 
abilities  of  those  who  are  exerting  them¬ 
selves  on  so  memorable  an  occasion. 

Philocosmos. 


FUNERAL  OF  C.  M.  VON  WEBER. 

The  funeral  of  this  celebrated  composer, 
of  whom  we  have  given  copious  memoirs,* 
took  place  on  Wednesday,  June  the  21st 
at  the  Catholic  chapel  in  Moorfields.  It 

*  See  Mirror,  Nos.  187  and  201. 


was  expected  that  the  ceremony  would 
have  been  performed  on  the  previous 
Friday,  but  owing  to  unforeseen  obstacles, 
it  was  unavoidably  postponed  until  the' 
day  mentioned.  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  committee  to  have  sold  tickets, 
in  order  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  his  funeral,  and  to  erect 
a  monument  to  his  memory.  In  this, 
however,  (upon  application  to  the  Catholic 
bishop)  they  were  disappointed,  as  he 
would  not  permit  any  money  to  be  paid 
for  admission  except  the  usual  charge 
made  to  non-subscribers  to  the  chapel ; 
nor  would  he  allow  more  than  twenty 
performers,  including  both  vocal  and  in¬ 
strumental.  The  committee  then  applied 
to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul’s,  but 
they  would  not  suffer  any  instrumental 
performance  in  the  cathedral,  except  the 
organ.  They  then  resolved  to  bury  him 
in  a  private  manner,  each  person  attend¬ 
ing  the  funeral  subscribing  a  guinea  and 
a  half,  the  committee  taking  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

Although  the  funeral  was  not  very  ge¬ 
nerally  known,  yet  several  persons  were 
assembled  at  the  doors  of  the  chapel  at 
an  early  hour,  and  after  the  subscribers 
were  admitted,  the  doors  were  thrown 
open  to  the  public,  upon  payment  of  the 
usual  fee  of  one  shilling  each  person. 
The  procession  left  the  house  of  Sir 
George  Smart,  in  Portland-street,  at  a 
quarter  past  nine,  in  the  following  order  : 

Conductors  on  horseback. 

Mutes.  Feathers.  Mutes. 

THE  HEARSE, 

drawn  by  six  horses,  over  which  was  a 
velvet  pall  with  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  deceased. 

^  ,  Mourning  coach  drawn  by  four  *  ^ 
p  J  horses,  containing  Sir  G.  Smart,  \  p 
$  j  Mr.  Furstenau,  Dr.  Kind,  j  <| 

and  Dr.  Goschen.  *  * 

The  procession  was  then  closed  by 
mourning  coaches  and  private  carriages, 
containing  several  persons  of  distinction 
in  the  musical  world.  Sir  George  Smart, 
as  the  most  intimate  friend  of  M.  Von 
Weber,  was  in  the  first  coach,  as  chief 
mourner,  with  Mr.  Furstenau,  professor 
of  the  flute,  who  came  with  M.  Von 
Weber  from  Dresden,  Dr.  Kind,  his  phy¬ 
sician,  and  Mr.  Goschein,  a  gentleman  to 
whom  M.  Von  Weber  was  much  attached. 
In  the  other  coaches  were  the  following 
individuals,  viz. — Messrs.  C.  Kemble, 
Fawcett,  Cramer,  (master  of  the  king’s 
private  band),  Haviland,  Burke,  Robert¬ 
son,  Olivier,  Planche,  Liverati;  Capt. 
Forbes ;  Messrs.  Savary,  Braham,  Mos- 
cheles,  Dr.  Almaine,  Collard,  Chappell, 
Willis,  Power,  Sir  J.  A.  Stevenson,  Mr. 
Aders,  Mr.  Giese ;  Messrs.  Duruset, 
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Robson,  Shield,  Webbe,  C.  Clementi, 
Major,  Linley,  Pegler,  C.  Horn,  Ca- 
husac,  Rodwell, .  Horsley,  Stumpff, 
Schlesinger,  Burrowes,  Paine,  T.  Cooke, 
Wordsworth,  Rovedino,  Ward,  Walms- 
ley,  Hodsoll,  J.  B.  Cramer,  Kiesewetter. 
The  private  carriages  which  attended 
were  those  of  Miss  Stephens,  Mr.  Bra- 
ham,  Mr.  J.  S.  Willett,  and  Mr.  Aders. 

At  half-past  ten  o’clock,  the  procession 
arrived  at  the  Catholic  chapel  in  Moor- 
fields.  Long  before  that  time,  those 
seats  not  appropriated  to  the  subscribers 
had  been  gradually  filling  by  persons  at¬ 
tracted  as  visitors  to  so  novel  and  interest¬ 
ing  a  ceremony,  so  that  when  the  time 
arrived  for  its  commencement,  the  whole 
of  the  interior,  which  it  is  said  will  ac¬ 
commodate  2,000  individuals,  was  fully 
occupied.  The  pulpit  and  the  altar  were 
covered  with  black  cloth,  and  the  gallery 
in  which  the  organ  is  placed,  was  filled 
with  vocal  and  instrumental  performers. 
On  the  altar  and  at  the  sides  were  large 
waxen  tapers,  and  lamps  burning.  The 
priest,  the  deacon,  and  sub-deacon,  with 
the  acolytes,  (boys  arrayed  in  the  sacer¬ 
dotal  costume,  who  assist  on  such  occa¬ 
sions),  were  waiting  the  approach  of  the 
body,  and  when  the  coffin  with  the  pro¬ 
cession  appeared  at  the  grand  entrance, 
advanced  t©  meet  them.  As  the  whole 
moved  slowly  through  the  principal  aisle, 
the  band  commenced  the  opening  move¬ 
ment  of  Mozart’s  Requiem ,*  the  words  of 
which  are  as  follows : — 

“  Requiem  aetemam  dona  eis,  domine, 

Et  lux  perpetua  luceat  els.” 

The  slow  movement  and  fugue,  which 
justly  number  among  the  master-pieces 
of  musical  composition,  were  both  sung 
in  full  chorus,  and,  deriving  an  increased 
effect  from  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion, 
became  almost  sublime.  The  mourners 
having  taken  their  seats  during  this  per¬ 
formance,  and  the  coffin  being  placed  on 
a  platform  prepared  for  its  reception,  the 
priest  chanted  the  introductory  prayers 
prescribed  for  the  occasion  under  the  Ro¬ 
mish  ritual,  the  responses  being  made 
from  the  full  choir  in  the  gallery.  The 
orchestra  then  commenced  the  celebrated 
Dies  irce ,  dies  ilia ,  of  the  Requiem , 
which,  with  the  succeeding  movements, 
is  intended  as  a  description  of  the  day  of 
judgment.  The  appeals  for  mercy,  the 
triumph  of  the  just,  and  the  despair  of 
the  guilty,  are  depicted  in  glowing  colours. 
The  mind  of  the  composer  was  evidently 
absorbed  by  the  awful  nature  of  his  sub¬ 
ject.  As  instances  of  musical  power  in 

*  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  gave  rise  to  this  celebrated  compo¬ 
sition,  see  the  iYIikhor,  No.  125. 


this  noble  work,  few  exceed  the  Rex  ire - 
mendee  majestatis ,  and  the  dying  away 
of  the  choir  into  the  passage,  Salva  me 
fons  pietatis ,  But  the  Ricordare ,  the 
movement  Confutalis  maledictis ,  describ¬ 
ing  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and 
the  Lachrymosa  dies  ilia ,  are  character¬ 
ized  by  the  most  original  and  profound 
conceptions.  After  the  last  movement, 
the  priest’s  functions,  and  those  of  his 
assistants,  were  resumed,  and  at  various 
intervals  between  other  portions  of  the  Re¬ 
quiem  the  burning  of  incense,  the  sprink¬ 
ling  with  holy  water,  and  the  elevation 
of  the  host,  took  place,  attended  with 
the  various  ceremonies  peculiar  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  After  the  con¬ 
cluding  pieces  of  the  Requiem ,  the  Sane - 
tus ,  the  Benedictus ,  and  the  Agnus  Dei , 
had  been  performed,  and  the  prayers 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  the  body  was 
conveyed  from  the  chapel  into  the  vaults 
below,  the  orchestra  playing  the  Dead 
March  in  Saul.  The  whole  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  ceremony  had  been  read  in  Latin, 
but  in  depositing  the  corpse  in  the  vaults 
a  few  prayers  were  recited  in  English. 
With  these  ended  the  whole  of  the  ritual, 
which  occupied  full  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  the  mourners  then  left  the  chapel  in 
the  same  Older  as  they  came. 

Of  the  musical  performance  it  is  but 
justice  to  say,  that  a  feeling  of  the  solem¬ 
nity  of  the  occasion,  and  of  respect  for 
its  object,  appeared  to  animate  every  part 
of  it.  The  principal  singers  were  Miss 
Cubitt,  Miss  Povey,  Miss  Betts,  Miss 
Andrews,  and  Miss  Farrar ;  Messrs.  Bra- 
ham,  Pyne,  Evans,  Pinto,  and  Phillips, 
assisted  by  the  choir  of  the  Catholic 
chapel.  Many  members  of  the  Philhar¬ 
monic  Society  offered  their  assistance,  as 
did  the  whole  band  of  Covent-gaiden 
Theatre ;  but  from  the  limited  space  al¬ 
lotted  them  by  the  minister  of  the  chapel, 
to  avoid  interfering  with  the  privileges  of 
the  subscribers,  the  committee  could  not 
avail  themselves  of  one-half  the  musical 
aid  proffered  them. 

The  following  inscription  was  od  the 
plate  of  the  coffin  ; — 

Carolus  maria  freyherr  von 

WEBER, 

nuper 

Praefectus  musicorum  Sacelli  regii 
apud  Regem  Saxonum. 

Natus  urbe  Eutin,  inter  Saxones 
Die  16  Decembris,  1786. 

Mortuus  Londini 
Die  5  Junii,  1826. 

Anno  quadragesimo 
JEtatis  suae. 

A  subscription  has  been  offered  to  de¬ 
fray  the  expense  of  a  monument  to  the 
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memory  of  this  celebrated  man,  which 
we  hope  will  be  speedily  accomplished. 

S.  D. 


'  ANECDOTES  OF  DR.  PARR. 

%• « 

( To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — The  authenticity  of  the  following 
anecdotes,  &c.  of  the  late  Dr.  Parr,  may 
be  depended  upon,  as  they  were  commu¬ 
nicated  to  me  by  a  person  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  him. 

The  doctor  and  his  lady  had  occa¬ 
sionally  divers  little  bickerings,  as  the 
lady  did  not  approve  of  his  expend¬ 
ing  so  much  of  his  money  on  “  dusty 
tomes  of  ancient  lore,”  and  Parr 
would  be  accountable  to  no  one.  The 
chairs  of  the  library  had  been  in  a 
sad  condition,  indeed  there  was  no 
ground  to  hope  for  a  secure  seat  in  them  ; 
they  threatened  the  incumbent  with  a 
downfall,  which,  though  it  might  not 
create  such  a  sensation  in  the  world,  as 
the  falling  of  a  kingdom,  “  the  crash  of 
a  state,”  yet  would,  perhaps,  be  very 
serious  to  the  suffering  person.  Mrs. 
Parr,  therefore,  one  morning  in  the  libra¬ 
ry,  took  occasion  to  accost  the  doctor, 
“  Mr.  Parr,  we  should  have  new  chairs 
for  the  library,  they  are  in  a  very  sad 
way  ;”  “I  cannot  afford  it,  Mrs.  Parr,” 
replied  the  doctor.  “  Not  afford  it,”  re¬ 
turned  the  lady,  u  when  you  can  give 
ten  guineas  for  a  musty  book,  which  you 
never  open.” — “  I  tell  you  I  cannot  af¬ 
ford  it,”  vociferated  the  doctor.  “  Not 
afford  it,”  said  the  lady,  “  when  your 
rents  are  coming  in  so  fast,”  pointing  to 
the  garments  of  her  spouse,  which  were 
in  as  much  need  of  repair  as  the  library 
chairs.  The  doctor,  touched  by  this 
stroke  of  humour,  applied  immediately 
both  to  the  cabinet-maker  and  the  tailor. 
The  doctor  was  exceedingly  fond  of  mut¬ 
ton,  and  indeed  never  failed  to  do  justice 
to  the  dinner  of  whatever  it  might  be 
composed ;  nothing,  however,  afforded 
him  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  seated  at 
table  near  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  he  would 
then  take  four  plates,  and  drawing  one 
near  him,  place  the  other  three  in  a  semi¬ 
circle  round  him,  he  would  fill  all  the 
plates  with  the  choice  bits,  and  then 
push  the  joint  from  him,  saying  he  had 
enough. 

He  was  very  particular  concerning  the 
airing  of  his  night  caps(of  which  he  wore 
several)  and  no  company  would  deter  him 
from  placing  them  himself  before  the  fire 
in  the  parlour,  that  he  might  be  assured 
they  were  not  neglected. 

1  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Lijukum  Fidelius. 


THE  WONDERFUL  EFFECTS  OF 
MUSIC.* 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Music  the  fiercest  griefs  can  charm  ; 

Music  can  soften  pain  to  ease. 

And  make  despair  and  madness  please. 

In  the  history  of  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  there  is  an  account  of  a  musician 
who  was  cured  of  a  violent  fever  by  a 
concert  at  his  bed  side.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  of  France,  the  musician 
Claude  de  Jeune,  playing  at  the  nuptials 
of  the  Duke  de  Joyeuse  in  the  phrygian 
mode,*}-  animated,  not  the  king,  but  a 
courtier,  who  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to 
put  his  hand  to  his  sword  in  the  presence 
of  his  sovereign ;  but  the  musician 
hastening  to  calm  him,  had  recourse  to 
the  liypo-phrygian  mode.  Boyle  men¬ 
tions  some  females,  who  burst  into  tears 
when  they  heard  a  certain  tune,  which 
had  no  uncommon  effect  on  the  rest  of 
the  audience.  Rousseau  says,  u  that  he 
knew  at  Paris  a  woman  of  condition,  who 
could  not  hear  any  kind  of  music  with¬ 
out  being  seized  with  an  involuntary  and 
violent  fit  of  laughter.”  Plato  says, 
no  change  can  be  made  in  music  without 
affecting  the  constitution  of  the  state  ;” 
and  pretends  that  there  are  sounds  which 
excite  meanness  of  soul,  insolence,  and 
their  contrary  virtues.  Polybius  tells  us, 
that  music  was  necessary  to  soften  the 
manners  of  the  Arcadians,  who  inhabited 
a  country  where  the  air  was  cold  and  im¬ 
pure  ;  that  those  of  Cynethia,  who  ne¬ 
glected  music,  surpassed  all  the  Greeks 
in  cruelty,  and  that  there  was  no  city  in 
which  so  many  crimes  had  been  com¬ 
mitted.  Music  made  part  of  the  study 
of  the  Pythagoreans,  who  used  it  to  in¬ 
spire  the  heart  with  laudable  actions,  and 
to  inflame  it  with  the  love  of  virtue. 
According  to  these  philosophers,  our  soul 
was  in  a  manner  composed  of  harmony  ; 
and  Dryden  in  modern  days,  says, 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony. 

This  universal  frame  began ; 

Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran. 

The  diapason  closing  full  in  man. 

Some  authors  tell  us,  that  music  acts 
upon  inanimate  bodies.  N orhoff  men¬ 
tions  a  certain  Dutchman,  of  the  name  of 
Pettor,  who  broke  a  glass  by  the  sound 
of  his  voice.  Kircher  speaks  of  a  great 
stone,  which  vibrated  at  the  sound  of  a 
certain  organ  pipe.  Boyle  says,  that  the 
stalls  tremble  often  at  the  sound  of  the 
oigan  in  a  cathedral ;  that  he  has  felt 
them  tremble  under  his  hand  at  the  sound 

*  For  a  copious  history  of  music,  see  Vol.  VI . 
of  the  Mirror. 

f  Ardent,  fierce,  impetuous,  vehement,  and 
terrible.  '  ’ 
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of  an  organ  or  a  voice  ;  and  that  he  has 
been  assured,  that  those  which  were  firmly 
put  together,  vibrated  at  some  determined 
tone.  There  is  a  famous  pillar  in  the 
church  at  Rheims,  which  trembles  sensi¬ 
bly  at  the  sound  of  a  certain  bell,  while 
the  other  pillars  remain  motionless. 

Sir  Everard  Home  says,  u  the  effect  of 
the  high  notes  of  the  piano-forte  upon 
the  great  lion  in  Exeter  ’Change,  only 
called  his  attention,  which  was  very  great. 
He  remained  silent  and  motionless  ;  but 
no  sooner  was  the  flat  notes  sounded,  than 
he  sprung  up  and  endeavoured  to  break 
loose,  lashed  his  tail,  and  appeared  to  be 
enraged  and  furious,  so  much  so,  as  to 
alarm  the  female  spectators.  This  -was 
accompanied  with  the  deepest  yells, 
which  ceased  with  the  music.”  The  ef¬ 
fects  of  high  and  low  notes  were  likewise 
tried  on  an  elephant,  by  playing  on  the 
piano-forte  and  French  horn  ;  when  the 
upper  notes  of  the  piano-forte  scarcely  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  animal,  but 
the  lower  notes  excited  and  retained  it. 
The  full  sound  of  the  French  horn  pro¬ 
duced  the  same  result.  Sir  Everard  Home 
proves  that  the  membrana  tympania  of 
the  elephant  is  muscular  as  well  as  this 
membrane  in  the  human  subject,  but 
from  the  great  difference  in  its  form  and 
structure  in  the  elephant,  compared  with 
that  of  the  human  ear,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  animal  cannot  adapt  its  ear  to  musi¬ 
cal  sounds  as  the  human  ear  can,  the 
fibres  being  of  various  lengths.  P. 


HAMPSTEAD. 

( For  the  Mirror .) 

Hampstead,  for  its  beautiful  situation 
and  the  fine  views  which  it  commands  of 
the  metropolis,  and  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  villages,  in  my  humble 
estimation,  near  London.  It  is,  perhaps, 
in  its  natural  beauties,  equal  to  Rich¬ 
mond.*  The  most  pleasant  walk  to 
Hampstead  (and  I  would  recommend 
walking  to  those  who  are  in  love  with 
the  charms  of  nature,)  is  over  Primrose 
hill,  a  spot  which  formerly  bounded  the 
rustic  excursions  of  many  hundred  per¬ 
sons,  while  the  summer  continued,  from 
London.  In  my  early  days,  a  walk  over 
this  interesting  hill  to  Hampstead,  or  to 
the  woods  near  Caen  Wood,  constituted 
my  sole  delight.  Often,  while  a  boy, 
have  I  been  bewildered  amidst  the  mazes 
and  thickets  in  the  vicinity  of  Caen 
Wood  ;  sometimes  accompanied  by  my 
fishing  tackle,  (for  the  ponds  at  Hamp¬ 
stead  afford  excellent  fish),  sometimes 

*  For  the  leading  beauties  of  Richmond,  see 
Mirror,  No.  184. 


rambling  at  large  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
in  the  expectation  of  meeting  with  a 
nest  of  young  goldfinches,  in  which, 
however,  I  was  more  than  once  disap¬ 
pointed  ;  though  I  frequently  waded 
through  little  streams,  and  more  fre-* 
quently  tore  my  clothes  in  climbing  trees, 
or  in  examining  some  neighbouring 
thicket  in  quest  of  my  prey.  On  one  of 
these  juvenile  occasions,  I  think  I  might 
have  exclaimed  with  the  discomfited 
Hermia,  in  The  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  : — 

Never  so  weary,  never  so  in  woe. 

Bedabbled  with  the  dew,  and  torn  with  briers, 

I  can  no  further  crawl,  no  further  go. 

My  legs  can  keep  no  pace  w  ith  my  desires. 

Enough  of  my  boyish  recollections,  for 
the  present,  at  least. 

What  lover  of  nature  has  visited 
Hampstead  who  was  not  delighted  with 
the  variety  of  beautiful  scenery  which  it 
presents  ?  From  Shepherd’s  Fields,  we 
may  distinctly  see  the  proud  castle  of 
Windsor,  frowning  majestically  on  the 
country  around  ;  the  stately  pile  at 
Hampton  Court,  Leith  Hill,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  intervening  objects  over  a  space  of 
twenty  miles.  Fiona  the  west  end  road, 
you  may  see  the  whole  amphitheatre  of 
the  Surrey  and  Kentish  hills,  including 
our  metropolis.  From  this  spot,  too, 
may  be  traced  the  winding  course  of 
father  Thames  ;  and  the  ships,  if  you 
use  your  telescope,  may  be  seen  on  their 
courses  up  and  down  the  river. 

The  locality  of  Hampstead  recom¬ 
mends  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  London  as 
a  charming  place  of  retreat,  during  the 
summer  months  ;  and  a  few  years  since, 
this  village  was  held  in  such  estimation, 
as  to  be  chosen  as  a  place  of  retirement 
by  many  respectable  Londoners,  who, 
having  given  up  business,  were  resolved 
to  close  the  remainder  of  their  days  in 
peace.  Hampstead,  therefore,  abounds 
in  beautiful  villas,  enclosures,  and  ele¬ 
gant  mansions.  The  Earl  of  Mansfield’s 
is  not  unworthy  of  notice. 

Caen  Wood,  the  once  favourite  retreat 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield,  and 
residence  of  the  present  Earl  of  that 
name,  would,  I  am  sure,  prove  highly  in¬ 
teresting,  could  admission  be  obtained. 
The  house  is  finished  in  the  best  style  of 
architecture  ;  and  there  are  some  good 
paintings  by  Zucchero,  Cipriani,  Ange¬ 
lica  Kauffman,  Martin,  and  various 
other  distinguished  artists.  The  plea¬ 
sure  grounds  have  every  advantage  that 
can  be  derived  from  a  good  situation, 
aided  by  art ;  and  tbe  lodge  at  the  Ken¬ 
tish  Town  entrance,  from  its  beauty  and 
simplicity,  is  deserving  of  admiration. 

G.  W.  N. 
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CHERRY  RIPE. 

The  Song  of  Cherry-ripe,  rendered  so  popular 
by  being  introduced  into  the  play  of  Paul  Pry, 
is  very  old.  and  was  written  by  Robert  Herrick, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I  —  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  copy  of  it,  verbatim,  from  his  poems  : — 

“  Cherry-ripe,  ripe,  ripe,  (I  cry) 

Full  and  fair  ones  ,•  come,  and  buy  ! 

If  so  be  you  ask  me,  where 
They  do  grow  ?  I  answer,  there 
Where  my  Julia’s  lips  do  smile  ; 

There’s  the  land,  or  cherry  isle  ; 

Whose  plantations  fully  show, 

All  the  year,  where  cherries  grow.” 


^elector; 

OR, 

CHOICE  EXTRACTS  FROM 
NEW  WORKS . 


TENDERNESS  TOWARDS 
ANIMALS. 

The  tenderness  evinced  by  the  Orientals 
towards  animals  is  strikingly  illustrated 
by  the  following  fable  of  what  occurred  to 
a  Persian  Guebre,  or  fire-worshipper  : — 

44  Carried  by  an  angel,  says  the  fable, 
to  a  spot  whence  he  beheld  the  place  of 
torment  of  the  wicked,  and  informed  by 
the  angel  of  the  various  reasons  for  the 
various  conditions  in  which  he  saw  the 
several  sufferers,  his  attention  was  at 
length  particularly  caught  by  the  situation 
of  a  man,  whose  whole  naked  body  wras 
surrounded  by  raging  flames,  with  the 
single  exception  of  his  left  foot !  44  And 

what,”  said  the  prophet  to  the  angel, 
44  what,  my  lord,  is  the  cause  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  exception  ?” — 44  The  man  whom 
thou  beholdest,”  returned  the  angel,  44  was 
in  his  life-time  a  wicked  king.  His  op¬ 
pression  of  his  subjects  was  grievous,  and 
thou  seest  how  he  suffereth  for  his  guilt ! 
But,  one  day,  that  miserable  tyrant  (ty¬ 
rant  though  he  was)  walked  near  to  a 
sheep-cote,  where  it  chanced  that  he  saw 
a  lamb  tethered  to  a  stake,  and  was  hun- 
ering  after  the  remainder  of  a  parcel  of 
ay  which  had  been  placed  near  it,  but 
of  which  it  had  already  consumed  all  that 
was  within  its  reach.  The  wicked  prince 
feeling,  upon  that  occasion,  one  emotion 
of  pity,  stretched  out  his  left  foot,  and 
pushed  the  hay  within  the  reach  of  the 
lamb  !  Thou  perceivest,  then,  O  pro¬ 
phet,  how  surely  thy  God  remembereth 
every  deed  of  mercy  among  all  the  sons 
of  men  ;  how  he  loveth  all  his  creatures, 
and  how  he  beareth  in  mind  every  act  of 
love  which  is  performed  for  them  !  A 
single  act  of  mercy,  bestowed  upon  a  hun¬ 
gry  lamb,  has  saved  from  the  flames  of 
hell  the  left  foot  even  of  a  wicked  tyrant !” 

• — Keeper's  Travels  in  Search  of  his 
Master. 


EXCHANGING  CARDS. 

Mr.  Richard  Reynolds,  who  had 
the  ill  manners  to  come  into  the  world 
before  his  brother  the  dramatist  who 
relates  his  adventures,  was  one  day  pre¬ 
paring  to  go  to  a  dinner-party  in  Pall 
Mall,  when  he  received  a  letter  brought 
by  a  porter  from  an  anonymous  writer, 
informing  him  that  a  Captain  Smith  had 
been  called  a  black  leg  at  the  Bedford, 
by  a  person  who,  the  captain  was  in¬ 
formed,  was  Mr.  Richard  Reynolds. 
With  the  advice  of  his  father,  however, 
Mr.  R.  did  not  notice  this  letter,  but 
proceeded  to  join  the  party  to  which  he 
had  been  invited. 

After  dinner,  Mr.  Reynolds,  44  hot  with 
the  Tuscan  grape,  and  high  in  blood,” 
accompanied  his  host  to  his  box  at  the 
opera.  For  a  short  time,  the  dancing  of 
Baccelli  solely  engaged  Richard’s  atten¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  was  suddenly  withdrawn,  by 
something  in  the  adjoining  box  far  more 
attractive.  This  something  was  an  ex¬ 
tremely  handsome  woman,  the  wife  of 

Sir  Charles - ,  a  baronet  of  fashion 

and  fortune.  At  her  Richard  gazed,  and 
glanced,  and  sighed  so  deeply,  that  he 
rendered  himself  not  only  ridiculously 
conspicuous  to  the  object  of  his  idolatry, 
but  to  her  whole  party  ;  amongst  which, 
was  rather  a  rare  character  at  the  opera, — 
a  loving,  jealous  husband. 

The  ballet  being  concluded,  the  lady 
and  her  friends  left  the  box,  followed  at 
a  respectful  distance  by  the  enamoured, 
tipsy  Richard.  They  entered  the  hall, 
the  carriage  was  announced,  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  losing  his  fair  inamorata, 
when  the  violent  pressure  of  the  crowd 
momentarily  separated  her  from  her  party. 
44  Seizing  the  golden  opportunity,”  Rich¬ 
ard  gallantly  advanced,  and  triumphantly 
handed  her  into  her  carriage  ;  when  for¬ 
getful  of  his  usual  good  taste  and  good 
manners,  he  placed  his  foot  on  the  step, 
with  the  intention  of  accompanying  her. 

At  this  unlucky  moment  44  the  green- 
eyed  monster,”  the  furious  husband, 
darted  forward,  and  grasped  his  arm ; 
high  words  ensued  ;  and  cards  were  ex¬ 
changed,  Richard  putting  into  his  pocket 

that  of  Sir  Charles  - Lower 

Grosvenor-street,  and  the  husband  put¬ 
ting  into  his  pocket  that  of  44  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ard  Reynolds,  John-street,  Adelphi.” 
After  this  preamble,  to  another  exchange, 

I  mean  to  that  of  shots,  Sir  Charles 

- ,  instead  of  getting  into  the  car* 

riage,  proceeded  towards  White’s  in  a  fit 
of  spleen,  leaving  his  wife  to  return 
alone. 

The  disappointed  Richard,  in  the  in¬ 
terim,  also  attempted  to  bend  his  way 
homewards,  but  from  the  increasing 
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effects  of  the  wine,  he  lost  all  recollec¬ 
tion.  After  wandering  for  some  time  in 
St.  James’s-square,  he  at  length,  com¬ 
pletely  confused  and  exhausted,  seated 
himself  under  a  portico,  and  instantly 
fell  asleep.  In  this  condition,  a  watch¬ 
man  discovered  him,  and  after  several 
vain  attempts  to  awaken  him,  committed 
him  to  the  guardianship  of  the  chairman 
of  an  empty  sedan  that  was  passing  at  the 
moment.  Into  this,  with  some  difficulty, 
they  had  placed  their  torpid  load,  and 
were  preparing  to  depart,  when  one  of 
the  chairmen  cried  to  the  watchman, 
“  Paddy,  Paddy,  who  is  he,  and  where  is 
the  direction  post  ?” — 

“  True,  Pbelim,”  added  his  brother 
in  porterage,  44  at  this  rate,  we  may  come 
out  with  him  at  the  world’s  end,  and  be 
no  jot  the  richer  or  wiser.” 

44  Faith,  he  is  no  acquaintance  of 
mine,  honies,”  replied  the  watchman  ; 
“  but  if,  on  searching  him,  I  find  nothing 
of  the  jontleman  about  him,  by  the  powers 
I’ll  coolly  house  him  with  the  constable 
of  the  night.” 

The  search  commenced — no  letter — no 
memorandum — poor  Richard  was  in 
dreadful  peril,  when  a  solitary  card  was 
discovered,  and  by  the  light  of  his  lan¬ 
tern,  the  watchman  read  aloud,  44  Sir 

Charles - ,  Lower  Grosvenor-street.” 

This  was  the  passport,  and  away  they 
trotted,  much  gratified  by  so  sufficient 
and  satisfactory  a  direction. 

Arriving  in  the  above-mentioned  street 
at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  with  the 
supposed  baronet,  (and  drawn  blinds,  to 
prevent  an  exposition  of  his  humiliating 
situation,)  the  chairman  knocked,  and  a 
servant  appeared.  On  their  inquiry,  whe¬ 
ther  that  were  the  house  of  Sir  Charles 

- ,  and  receiving  an  answer  in  the 

affirmative,  the  chair  was  conveyed  into 
the  hall.  The  Paddies  explained  to  the 
servant  how  and  wheie  they  found  his 
master,  and  showed  his  card. 

As  this  was  an  unusual  occurrence,  the 
servant,  alarmed,  feared  to  disturb  the 
baronet,  till  he  had  received  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  her  ladyship  ;  who  having 
awaited  the  return  of  her  husband  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  had  at  length  retired  to 
her  room.  The  servant  therefore  sent 
one  of  her  women  to  inform  her  of  his 
master’s  arrival,  and  then,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  chairman,  removed  the 
chair  into  the  library,  when  they  them¬ 
selves  were  sent  below  to  wait  for  further 
orders. 

The  minor  performers  having  left  the 
stage,  the  principal  now  remained  solus. 
31  y  brother  having  awakened,  raised 
the  lid  of  the  chair,  and  finding  himself 
housed,  at  first  naturally  thought  some 


kind  person  had  conducted  him  home — 
but  great  were  both  his  surprise  and 
alarm,  when  he  discovered  that  he  was  in 
a  strange  house. 

Eager  for  explanation,  he  was  proceed¬ 
ing  to  ring  the  bell,  when  he  heard  a  loud 
knocking  at  the  street-door,  and  at  the 
same  instant  the  loved  cause  of  his  pur¬ 
suit,  the  identical  fair  one  of  the  Opera, 
rushed  into  the  room.  Breathless  with 
joy  and  astonishment,  he  stood  motion¬ 
less  ;  when  the  baronet’s  wife,  deceived 
by  the  imperfect  light  of  a  single  wax- 
taper,  and  half  blinded  by  her  agitation, 
rushed  into  her  supposed  husband’s  arms, 
who,  44  nothing  loth,”  was  about  to  re¬ 
turn  her  embrace,  when,  lo  !  the  real  hus¬ 
band  entered,  and  stood  aghast.  Rage 
deprived  him  of  utterance  ;  his  wife,  con¬ 
founded  by  the  error,  seized  her  husband’s 
hand,  and  wept  in  silent  entreaty  ;  while 
Richard,  completely  sobered,  explained 
and  apologized. 

By  degrees  the  baronet  yielded  to  the 
naivete  of  my  brother’s  account,  his  own 
reflections,  and  the  corroborating  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  chairmen  ;  when  suddenly 
his  passion  again  broke  forth,  and  he  ex¬ 
claimed — u  This  is  not  the  only  provo¬ 
cation  I  have  received  from  you.  Do  you 
know  a  Captain  Smith,  Sir  ?” — 44  I  have 
heard,”  replied  my  brother,  44  of  such  a 
man  this  evening,  for  the 
44  Hear  me  then,  Sir  !”  interrupted  the 
impetuous  baronet  :  44  passing  up  St. 
James’s-street  not  half  an  hour  ago,  and 
assisting  in  emancipating  this  Captain 
Smith  from  a  ring  of  pickpockets,  he 
would  not  leave  me  till  he  was  informed 
where  he  was  to  call  to  return  his  thanks* 
I  gave  him  my  own  address,  as  I  thought, 
but  unluckily  it  proved  to  be  your  card* 
He  had  no  sooner  glanced  his  eye  over  it, 
than  he  cried — 44  So,  Sir,  I  have  found 
you  at  last !”  and  was  proceeding  to  use 
the  most  intemperate  language,  when  for¬ 
tunately  for  both  parties,  a  friend  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  his  error  ;  otherwise.  Sir* 
there  I  should  have  been  as  much  in¬ 
debted  to  Mr.  Richard  Reynolds  for  the 
loan  of  his  name  and  character,  as  I  am 
here  for  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  his 
company.” 

To  conclude,  it  was  at  length  deter¬ 
mined  to  postpone  all  further  discussion 
till  the  morrow  ;  Richard  pledging  his 
honour  that  the  baronet  should  then  one 
way  or  another  have  satisfaction.  My 
brother  kept  his  word,  for  having  gone 
to  the  Bedford,  and  learned  from  Captain 
Smith  himself,  that  another  Mr.  Richard 
Reynolds  had  been  his  traductfr,  he 
and  the  captain  proceeded  together  to 
Grosvenor-street  ;  where,  instead  of  the 
anticipated  exchange  of  shots,  tjjey  ex- 
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changed  apologies,  and  there  the  matter 
amicably  terminated.” — Reynolds'  Life 
and  Times. 


©atijmv. 

“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.  Wootton. 


EPITAPH 

In  the  parish  church  of  Sheffield ,  in 
memory  of  Richard  Smith ,  who  died 
April  6,  1756,  aged  52. 

At  thirteen  years  I  went  to  sea 
To  try  my  fortune  there, 

But  lost  my  friend,  which  put  an  end 
To  all  my  interest  there — 

Then  to  land  I  came 
As  ’twere  by  chance, 

At  twenty  then  1  taught  to  dance, 

But  yet  unsettled  in  my  mind, 

To  something  else  I  was  inclin’d; 

At  thirty-five  I  laid  dancing  down. 

To  be  a  bookseller  in  this  town, 

Where  I  continued  without  strife 
Till  death  deprived  me  of  my  life  ; 

Vain  world,  to  thee  I  bid  farewell, 

To  rest  within  this  silent  cell. 

Till  the  great  God  shall  summons  all,  ) 
To  answer  His  majestic  call,  V 

The  Lord  have  mercy  on  us  all.  ) 


EPITAPH 

In  the  north  aisle  of  St.  Giles'  Church , 
Cripplegate.  A  Remembrance  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Bvsby ,  Cooper  and  Citizen  of 
London ,  who  departed  this  life  in  Ano 
1575,  and  bvried  he  are  the  xi  of  July. 

This  Bvsby  willing  to  relieve  the  poore 
with  fire  and  with  breade, 

Did  give  that  hovse  in  which  he  dyd, 
then  called  the  queenes  heade, 

Foure  full  loades  of  ye  best  charcoale  he 
would  have  bovght  ech  yeare 
And  fortie  dosen  of  wheaten  breade,  for 
poore  liowsholders  heare, 

To  see  these  things  distribvted  this  Bvsby 
pvt  in  trvst. 

The  Vicar  &  Chvrchwardenes  thinking 
them  to  be  jvst. 

God  grante  that  poore  howseholders  heare 
may  thankful  be  for  svch, 

So  God  will  move  ye  heartes  of  moe,  to 
do  for  them  as  mvch, 

And  let  this  goode  example  move  svch 
men  as  God  as  blest 

To  do  the  like  before  they  goe  with 
Bvsby  to  their  reste 

Within  this  chappell  Bvsby’s  bones  in 
dvst  awhile  doth  stay, 

Till  he  that  made  them,  raise  them  vp  to 
live  with  Christ  for  aye. 


CANDIDATES. 

A  candidate  for  an  office  among  the 
Romans,  was  called  candidatus ,  because 
he  wore  a  long  white  robe.  We  retain 
the  word,  but  have  given  up  the  robe. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

On  Saturday  next,  tlie  8th  of  July,  Ihe  first 
Number  of  a  new  Volume  of  the  Mirror  will  be 
published.  It  will  be  enriched  with  two  fine 
engravings,  and  will  contain  a  great  variety  of 
original  and  other  interesting  matter,  such  as  we 
trust  w  ill  ensure  us  the  patronage  of  all  our  old 
friends,  and  a  large  accession  of  new  sub¬ 
scribers. 

On  the  same  day  will  be  published  (price  two- 
pence)  a  Supplementary  Number  of  the  Mirror, 
containing  the  Title,  Preface,  and  Index  to  the 
present  Volume.  The  Supplementary  Number 
will  be  embellished  with  a  beautiful  Portrait,  en¬ 
graved  on  steel,  and  Memoir  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Bart. 

The  suggestion  of  Edgar  shall  be  attended  to  ; 
the  work  to  which  he  alludes  is  not  mislaid  ;  we 
intend  to  copy  an  article  or  two  from  it  w  hen  it 
shall  be  returned. 

The  favours  of  Janet,  F  R  Y.,  G.  W.  N., 

Guibert,  W.,  C - y,  have  been  received,  and 

shall  have  early  insertion  ;  some  of  their  commu¬ 
nications  shall  appear  in  our  next. 

The  “  Boyne  Water,”  a  Tale,  by  the  O’Hara 
Family,  in  our  next. 

Utopia  has  been  received. 

Several  communications  from  P.  T.  W.,  Jaco¬ 
bus,  and  many  of  our  early  Correspondents, 
which  have  been  in  our  hands  some  months,  shall 
have  early  insertion  though  we  cannot  fix  the 
time.  Our  object  is  to  pay  as  much  and  as  equal 
attention  to  our  Correspondents  as  their  great 
number  will  permit  u.s  to  do.  It,  bowTever,  fre¬ 
quently  happens,  that  articles  on  temporary 
subjects,  or  subjects  that  excite  interest  at  the 
time,  have  a  precedence  over  those  of  a  general 
nature,  though  they  may  have  been  longer  in  our 
hands.  Attention  to  the  topics«of  the  day  is  ne¬ 
cessary,  in  order  to  “  catch  the  manners  living 
as  they  rise.” 

We  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Burden  for  the 
loan  of  his  work  ;  but  later  publications  give  at 
least  a  more  new  account  of  the  subject. 

The  view  of  Corfe  Castle  is  still  intended  to 
appear  ;  there  is,  however,  some  difficulty  in 
making  it  from  the  drawing  sent  to  us. 

Our  opinion  is  unchanged  as  to  Life  at 
Boulogne,  and  the  other  articles  sent  by  W.  J.  ; 
this  w'e  say  without  any  reference  to  their  merit, 
which  w  e  admit.  They  shall  be  left  for  W.  J.  at 
our  publisher’s  early  in  the  week. 

The  Greek  Song,  by  ft.  is  not  quite  wrorthy 
of  the  cause. 

Julia  Isabella  Albemarle  will,  in  a  week,  see 
her  most  important  wish  has  been  anticipated. 

To  many  of  our  Correspondents,  who  wish  us 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  poetry  in  our  Mirror  , 
we  must  say,  that  if  we  know  the  taste  ot  our 
readers,  we  insert  as  much  as  is  acceptable. 


Printed  and  vublished  by  J.  L1MB1RD, 
143,  Strand,  (near  Somerset  House,)  and  sold 
by  all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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pUmotr  of  Jbi'r  tKUalttv  Jjcott,  i$art. 


It  was  a  proud  compliment  paid  to  lite¬ 
rature  when  the  first  title  of  honour  con¬ 
ferred  by  his  present  majesty  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  was  the  dignity 
of  a  baronet  of  the  united  kingdom  con¬ 
ferred  on  that  distinguished  writer,  Walter 
Scott.  There  was  also  something  pecu¬ 
liarly  delicate  in  the  way  in  which  the 
honour  was  conferred  ;  the  poet  was  not 
huddled  among  a  batch ,  as  it  is  called, 
of  new  creations — of  persons  who  however 
amiable  in  life,  are  only  known  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood  ;  no,  the  name 
of  Sir  Walter  stood  alone  in  that  Gazette 
which  announced  his  elevation  to  the 
baronetcy  of  Great  Britain.  Nor  in  the 
whole  republic  of  letters  could  a  person 
have  been  selected  more  worthy  of  this 
mark  of  royal  favour,  for  whether  we 
consider  him  as  a  poet  or  a  historian,  a 
critic  or  a  novelist,  he  ranks  among  the 
first  men  of  the  age  of  any  country,  while 
the  amenity  of  his  manners  and  his  pri¬ 
vate  worth  have  secured  him  the  esteem 
of  all  who  have  the  honour  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

To  an  author  who  has  written  on  all 
subjects  like  Sir  Walter,  and  who  has 
touched  nothing  that  he  has  not  adorned, 
it  may  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  his 
works  will  be  most  esteemed  by  posterity ; 
it  may  however  be  sufficient  for  him  to 
reflect  that  the  measure  of  his  fame  is  full 
while  lie  lives,  and  that  his  brows  are 
bound  with  that  wreath  which  too  often 
only  adorns  the  bust. 

Poetry  and  poverty  have  so  long  been 
associated  in  common  parlance,  that  the 
latter  has  been  considered  the  inseparate 
attendant  of  the  former  ;  that  their  alli¬ 
ance  has  been  sufficiently  frequent  to 
warrant  such  an  idea,  is  too  true,  though 
in  the  present  age  we  happily  see  nu¬ 
merous  instances  of  their  being  uncon¬ 
nected.  Not  to  mention  poets  among 
lords,  and  that  lord  among  poets — the 
immortal  Byron,  or  the  poetic  banker, 
Rogers,  or  many  others,  who  born  in 
affluence,  have  cultivated  the  muses  suc¬ 
cessfully,  we  might  point  out  several 
living  authors  including  poets,  who  have 
raised  themselves  to  wealth  and  a  distin¬ 
guished  rank  in  society  by  their  literary 
talents.  No  individual,  however,  has 
been  so  successful  in  this  respect  as  the 
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subject  of  this  memoir,  who  is  a  striking 
exception  not  only  to  the  too  general  rule 
of  poverty  and  poetry  being  associated, 
but  to  another  and  equally  well-founded 
remark,  that  prosperity  and  affluence  in¬ 
duce  lethargy  or  luxurious  ease,  and  thus 
deaden  intellectual  exertion. 

In  the  lottery  of  life,  there  are,  perhaps, 
no  adventures  that  contain  so  many  blanks 
and  so  few  prizes  as  those  belonging  to  the 
muses,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
many  who  with  great  difficulty  have  ob¬ 
tained  these  prizes,  are  either  so  worn 
out  by  the  exertion,  or  so  disgusted  that 
they  sit  dowrn,  count  their  gains,  and  live 
on  them  rather  than  hazard  fame  or  for¬ 
tune  by  another  chance..  This,  however, 
has  not  been  the  case  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  the  ore  which  he  has  discovered 
and  accumulated  in  the  mines  of  poesy, 
so  far  from  deadening  his  steps  by  its 
weight,  has  actually  proved  an  incentive, 
and  urged  him  on  the  quicker ;  and  al¬ 
though  fortune  furnished  the  means  of 
indulging  in  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  his 
genius  spurred  on  by  success  continues  to 
emit  its  radiance  from  a  silken  couch  as 
much  as  it  could  have  done  if  goaded  by 
necessity,  it  had  been  surrounded  by  the 
more  usual  association  of  an  exalted  attic 
and  a  three-legged  stool.  Happy  it  is 
for  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  family  that 
he  has  done  so,  and  that  while  his  wealth 
was  accumulating  his  exertions  were  un¬ 
relaxed,  for  in  the  recent  whirlwind  of 
commercial  credit  which  has  involved 
houses  of  the  first  eminence  in  its  vortex. 
Sir  Walter  has  been  a  severe  sufferer,  and 
a  fortune  earned  by  daily  care  and  mid¬ 
night  toil,  has  to  a  great  extent  been  lost 
at  one  fell  swoop.  His  mind  is,  however, 
superior  to  misfortune,  and  retains  all  its 
vigour  and  elasticity,  so  that  he  will,  we 
doubt  not,  rapidly  repair  his  shattered 
fortunes. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart,  was  born  on 
the  15th  of  August,  177L  and  is  the 
eldest  surviving  son  of  Walter  Scott, 
Esq.  writer  to  the  signet  in  Edinburgh, 
by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  David  Ruther¬ 
ford,  Esq.  who  was  a  very  able  and  po¬ 
pular  practitioner  of  the  same  learned 
profession.  Whether  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  u  lisped  in  numbers  ”  or  not,  we 
cannot  say,  but  as  his  mother  was  the 
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author  of  several  poems  of  considerable 
merit,  and  was  intimate  with  Burns, 
Blacklock,  and  Allan  Ramsay,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  she  had  no  small  share  in  cherish¬ 
ing  and  exciting  the  germ  of  poetry  which 
existed  in  the  youthful  bosom  of  our 
hero. 

The  name  of  Scott  has,  however,  often 
been  associated  with  the  Muses  in  Cale¬ 
donia.  There  was  a  Sir  John  Scot,  at 
whose  expense  the  Delicice  Poetarum 
Scoticorum ,  edited  by  Dr.  Arthur  John¬ 
ston,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  published.  There  was  also 
a  contributor  to  the  work  of  the  name  of 
John  Scott.  Sir  William  Scot,  of  Thir- 
lestane,  Bart,  was  the  friend  and  contem¬ 
porary  of  Allan  Ramsay,  and  wrote  a 
poetical  inscription  for  that  poet  in  Latin, 
which,  with  other  pieces  by  him  in  the 
same  language,  was  published  in  Dr. 
Pitcairne’s  Selector  Poemata  ;  we  have 
also  another  instance,  and  that  an  indi¬ 
vidual  of  the  same  name  as  the  subject  of 
this  memoir. 

In  1688,  there  appeared  a  work  enti¬ 
tled,  u  A  True  Historie  of  several  Ho¬ 
nourable  Families  of  the  Right  Honour¬ 
able  Name  of  Scot,  in  the  shires  of 
Roxburgh  and  Selkirk,  and  others  adja¬ 
cent  ;  gathered  out  of  the  ancient  chroni¬ 
cles  and  traditions  of  our  fathers.  By 
Captain  Walter  Scot, 

“  Ati  old  souldier,  and  no  sclioller, 

And  one  that  can  write  wane. 

But  just  the  letters  of  his  name.” 

Although  “no  scholler,”  Captain  Wal¬ 
ter  Scot  has  contrived  to  give  hi3  “  true 
historie”  in  rhyme  ;  it  has,  however,  been 
reserved  to  other  times  to  give  true  poe¬ 
tical  immortality  to  the  name  of  “  Walter 
Scott.” 

The  subject  of  our  memoir,  after  re¬ 
ceiving  the  first  rudiments  of  education 
under  the  guidance  of  his  mother,  was 
sent  to  the  High  School,  Edinburgh, 
where  he  had  for  his  tutor  Dr.  Adam, 
who  raised  the  school  very  much  in  pub¬ 
lic  estimation  by  his  talents  and  attention. 
He  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  university, 
w’here  he  studied  under  the  justly  cele¬ 
brated  Professor  Stewart. 

After  serving  a  clerkship  to  a  writer  of 
the  Signet,  Walter  Scott  was,  on  the  11th 
of  July,  1792,  regularly  called  to  the  Bar, 
and,  through  the  interest  of  the  Buccleugh 
family,  to  whom  he  was  related,  after 
having  received  the  appointment  of  sheriff- 
depute  of  Selkirkshire,  on  the  16th  of 
December,  1799,  he  obtained  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  principal  clerks  of  the 
Session  in  Scotland,  some  time  in  March, 
1806.  In  1798,  he  married  Miss  Car¬ 
penter,  a  native  of  France,  by  whom  he 
has  a  family  of  four  children. 


The  valuable  appointment  of  clerk  of 
the  Session  was  originally  intended  to  be 
bestowed  on  Mr.  Scott  by  Mr.  Pitt,  whose 
death,  by  dissolving  the  then  adminis¬ 
tration  before  the  warrant  had  passed  the 
seals,  annulled  all  that  had  been  done,  as 
well  as  all  that  had  been  intended.  A 
ministry,  however,  comprising  such  men 
as  the  late  Charles  James  Fox,  Brinsley 
Sheridan,  the  present  Marquis  of  Lans- 
down,  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Erskine,  and 
many  others  attached  to  the  graces  of 
literature  and  philosophy,  at  least  as 
much  as  to  the  mazes  of  politics  and  poli¬ 
tical  economy,  was  not  to  be  deterred 
from  fulfilling  the  wishes  of  their  great 
rival  and  predecessor,  in  encouraging  and 
rewarding  talent  and  poesy,  merely  be¬ 
cause  the  object  of  those  wishes  (Mr. 
Scott)  had  expressed  his  hostility  to  the 
principles  and  the  practices  they  professed 
and  pursued.  On  the  contrary,  in  a 
manner  that  did  them  infinite  honour, 
they  voluntarily  presented  their  poetical 
opponent  with  the  place  which  had  been 
intended  for  him,  and  by  thus  giving 
effect  to  the  wishes  of  their  predecessors, 
occasioned  a  witty  and  eloquent  lawyer, 
lately  deceased,  to  observe,  in  his  dry  but 
forcible  way,  that  it  was  “  the  Last  Lay 
of  the  Ministry .” 

Unlike  many  of  his  celebrated  and  emi¬ 
nently  -  talented  contemporaries,  Scott’s 
genius  was  not  precocious.  He  did  not  in 
his  boyhood  discover  any  peculiar  trait  of 
natural  ability,  and  had  not  the  circum¬ 
stances,  we  have  already  referred  to,  of  his 
mother’s  attachment  to  poetry  and  ac¬ 
quaintanceship  with  poets,  as  well  as  his 
incapacity  for  other  pursuits  by  his  lame- 
ness,  driven  him  to  literature  and  the 
Muses,  it  is  a  fair  presumption  hat  the 
advocacy  of  legal  causes  at  the  Scottish 
bar  would  have  been  the  summit  of  Sir 
Walter’s  ambition. 

Mr.  Scott  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-five  before  he  ventured  to  prefix 
his  name  to  any  of  his  productions.  The 
first  which  appeared  was  elicited  more  by 
the  urgent  solicitations  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Erskine,  than  by  any  thirst  for  fame  or 
hope  for  fortune.  In  order  to  feel  his 
way  before  he  ventured  to  launch  into  the 
great  ocean  of  literature,  and  to  brave 
alike  the  rocks  of  criticism  and  the  quick¬ 
sands  of  a  vitiated  taste,  he  spread  his 
sails  under  a  foreign  flag,  and  published 
two  poems  in  one  volume,  with  the  titles 
of  u  The  Chase,”  and  “  William  and 
Mary,”  ballads  from  the  German  ;  the 
preface  to  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Er¬ 
skine.  It  would  be  a  pleasant,  though, 
perhaps,  an  useless  task,  to  trace  the  ro¬ 
mantic  feeling,  chivalrous  incident,  and 
glittering  description  of  his  later  and 
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more  popular  productions  to  their  earliest 
source,  otherwise  we  are  persuaded  that 
few  men  can  peruse  this  little  work  with¬ 
out  discovering  the  elements  of  those  pe¬ 
culiarities  in  a  faint  degree,  and  in  an 
undigested  fstate,  which  have  since  been 
so  powerfully  displayed  in  bis  various 
poetical  publications. 

His  next  essay  was  “  Goet  of  Berlen- 
chingen,”  a  tragedy  of  considerable  power, 
but  inheriting  all  the  vices  of  the  school 
to  which  it  belonged,  which  appeared  in 
179!),  translated  from  the  German  of 
Goethe,  by  W.  Scott,  Esq. ;  and  at  nearly 
the  same  period  he  contributed  the  two 
romantic  and  interesting  ballads,  called 
“  The  Eve  of  St.  John,”  and  “  Glenfin- 
less,”  to  Lewis’s  ii  Tales  of  Wonder.” 

u  The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Bor¬ 
der”  appeared  next  in  1802,  and  was  the 
first  proof  which  Mr.  Scott  gave  of  his 
having  acquired  sufficient  confidence  to 
hazard  a  work  of  considerable  consequence 
to  the  notice  of  the  world.  He  was  not, 
however,  disappointed  ;  it  was  read  with 
universal  interest,  and  received  with  una¬ 
nimous  approbation  ;  still  our  poet  leaned 
upon  others  for  support,  and  was  far 
more  a  compiler  than  an  author  in  the 
production  of  this  valuable  work.  It  is 
only  fair  to  observe,  that  the  publication 
of  many  of  the  pieces  thus  redeemed  from 
the  oblivious  stream  of  Lethe,  displayed 
a  far  greater  love  for  the  rust  of  antiquity 
than  the  beauties  of  poetry,  as  several  are 
rough,  inharmonious,  and  altogether  un- 
poetical ;  yet  all  possess  a  charm,  arising 
from  their  associations,  and  from  their  ac¬ 
curate  elucidation  of  a  most  interesting 
portion  of  border  history. 

The  studies  of  Mr.  Scott  at  this  period 
were  entirely  antiquarian  ;  he  lived  and 
breathed  only  among  the  knights,  the  he¬ 
roes,  the  monks,  and  the  robbers  of  olden 
time  ;  the  feats  of  chivalry,  and  the  rough 
heroism  of  northern  warfare  and  border 
feuds,  were  the  scenes  on  which  his  soul 
delighted  to  dwell.  He  drank  deeply  of 
the  stream  of  history  as  it  darkly  flowed 
over  the  middle  ages,  and  his  spirit 
seemed  for  a  time  to  be  imbued  with  the 
mysteries,  the  superstitions,  and  the  ro¬ 
mantic  valour,  which  characterised  the 
then  chieftains  of  the  north  countrie. 

He  did  not,  however,  neglect  the  Muses, 
for  in  1804  he  gave  to  the  public  “  Sir 
Tristrem,  a  Metrical  Romance  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  by  Thomas  of  Ercil- 
doune.”  The  fame  of  this  work  was, 
however,  soon  eclipsed  by  one  of  the  most 
splendid,  rich,  and  original  poems  Mr. 
Scott  has  ever  produced. 

u  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,” 
which  appeared  in  1805,  is  one  of  the 
first,  and  has  been  one  of  the  most  suc- 
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cessful  attempts,  made  by  modern  bards, 
to  revive  the  old  English  character  and 
style  of  poetry,  and  decorate  it  with  the 
more  refined  beauties  of  the  present  state 
of  our  language.  The  manners,  the  pur¬ 
suits,  the  vices,  and  the  virtues  of  the 
ancient  chivalry  of  Scotland,  are  admirably 
delineated ;  the  characters  of  the  dramatic 
persona,  and  the  description  of  the  sce¬ 
nery,  are  richly  and  vividly  presented  to 
the  view  ;  and  the  introduction  of  the 
author’s  ancestry  into  the  piece,  giving  it 
a  portion  almost  of  his  identity,  and  elicit¬ 
ing  all  the  powerful  enthusiasm  of  his 
glowing  imagination,  swells  the  picture 
into  reality,  and  we  feel  in  a  world  where 
romance,  religion,  individual  valour, 
priestly  lore,  and  ladye-love ,  by  turns  en¬ 
chant,  delight,  and  exalt  the  mind.  This 
poem,  however,  does  not  deserve  the  meed 
of  unqualified  praise;  it  cannot  be  beheld 
with  approbation  without  associating  it 
with  the  times  in  which  its  heroes  flou¬ 
rished,  fought,  and  fell  ;  it  gives  no  just 
picture  .of  the  human  heart,  or  the  work¬ 
ings  of  any  human  passion,  abstractedly  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  strictly  confined  to 
the  most  artificial  of  manners,  and  the 
most  artificial  of  ages  in  the  annals  of 
history.  Hence,  it  will  never  be  read  by 
an  individual,  unacquainted  with  the  pe¬ 
riod  it  alludes  to,  with  any  considerable 
portion  of  sympathy  or  delight ;  it  is 
merely  a  glittering  and  powerful  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  peculiar  age,  dressed  in  all  the 
meretricious  decorations  which  chivalric 
actions,  splendid  religious  ceremonies, 
and  romantic  feelings  and  performances, 
bestow  upon  it. 

A  volume  of  Ballads  and  Lyrical 
Pieces  was  published  by  Mr.  Scott  in 
the  same  year  as  the  “  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel ;”  but  u  Marmion,  a  Tale  of 
Flodden  Field,”  which  was  first  published 
in  1808,  was  his  next  great  production. 
The  recollection  of  the  intense  interest 
which  his  previous  productions  had  eli¬ 
cited,  was  sufficient  to  excite  the  imme¬ 
diate  curiosity  of  the  whole  world  of 
critics,  ladies  and  literati,  to  this  poem. 
The  novelty  and  boldness  of  the  attempt, 
to  unite  the  old  ballad  style  with  the 
beauties  of  modern  poetry,  had  partially 
worn  off ;  and  those  who  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  struck  dumb  with  admiration, 
were  somewhat  abated  in  their  transports, 
by  beholding  the  same  artificial  charms, 
the  same  ingenious  adaptations,  and  the 
same  romantic  and  interesting  incidents 
presented  to  their  view.  They  felt  the 
absence  of  the  nobler  and  more  natural 
merits  of  poesy,  the  developement  of  pas¬ 
sion,  the  strong  and  intense  feelings  of 
the  human  heart,  and  the  elementary 
principles  of  imaginative  power.  They 
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found  a  beautiful,  sparkling,  and  highly 
decorated  work,  but  divested,  as  they  con¬ 
ceived,  of  the  true  essence  of  poetry ; 
hence,  a  great  northern  luminary  de¬ 
nounced  it  as  encouraging  an  unworthy 
species  of  composition,  and  as  being  un¬ 
natural,  artificial,  and  abounding  with 
faults. 

44  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,”  the  first 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1810,  is  de¬ 
cidedly  the  best,  as  well  as  the  most 
popular  of  our  author’s  productions.  The 
^  Lay,”  a  disjointed,  unconnected  story, 
with  beauties,  rich,  powerful,  and  origi¬ 
nal,  scattered  within  it  like  the  corusca¬ 
tions  of  a  comet,  or,  rather,  the  transient 
but  splendid  emissions  of  the  aurora  bore¬ 
alis,  cannot  be  read  throughout  at  a  sit¬ 
ting  without  weariness ;  but  this  poem 
possesses  all  the  deep  interest  of  a  well- 
imagined  romance,  and  all  the  shewy  and 
sparkling  scenery  of  a  well-got-up  panto¬ 
mime.  Its  characters  are  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  sources  of  delight  to  all  readers 
of  works  of  imagination.  Knights,  nuns, 
and  nobles,  monarchs,  monks,  maniacs, 
and  minstrels,  hardy  and  desperate  rebels, 
warlike  and  courageous  soldiers,  with  la¬ 
dies  peering  in  beauty,  and  chieftains 
shining  in  chivalry.  Its  descriptions  are 
also  of  the  most  fascinating  nature  ;  deep 
glens,  majestic  mountains,  foaming  rivu¬ 
lets,  towering  castles,  impregnable  fast¬ 
nesses,  interminable  forests,  beautiful 
lakes  and  fanciful  scenes  of  all  kinds, 
exist  in  plenteous  profusion,  and  comprise 
such  a  variety  of  incidents  in  feasting  and 
fighting,  praying  and  prophecying,  loving, 
marrying,  conquering,  and  triumphing, 
that  we  marvel  not  at  the  popularity 
which  an  excellent  romance,  v/ritten  in 
su-ch  a  brilliant  style,  should  have  ob¬ 
tained  in  this  novel-reading  country. 

44  The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick”  ap¬ 
peared  in  1811,  and  was  intended  by  its 
author  to  commemorate  the  achiev- 
ments  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the 
British  army  in  Spain,  as  well  as  to 
please  the  youthful,  by  interweaving  a 
curious  and  romantic  fairy  tale,  or,  rather, 
an  entertainment  for  a  night  in  Arabia, 
written  in  the  Spenserian  stanza.  There 
are  many  passages  of  peculiar  power  and 
lively  interest  in  this  poem,  but  as  a  whole 
it  is  inferior  to  his  other  works. 

The  poem  of  44  Rokeby”  was  publish¬ 
ed  at  the  latter  end  of  1812.  It  com¬ 
prises,  in  an  eminent  degree,  all  the  beau¬ 
ties  and  all  the  defects  of  Mr.  Scott’s 
poetry.  Not  so  bustling  and  animated 
as  the  44  Lady  of  the  Lake,”  it  is  suffici¬ 
ently  so  to  render  the  plot  and  incidents 
alone  highly  entertaining  ;  and,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  charm  arising  from  the 
imelody  and  mechanical  smoothness  of  the 


verse,  as  well  as  the  vividness  and  spright¬ 
liness  of  the  descriptions,  it  possesses  the 
merit  of  being,  both  in  language,  charac¬ 
ter,  and  scenerj ,  a  powerful  and  accurate 
delineation  of  the  manners  of  our  ances¬ 
tors,  in  the  sixteenth,  and  towards  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

In  the  summer  of  1814,  Mr.  Scott  un¬ 
dertook  a  maritime  expedition,  and  the 
associations  which  the  surrounding  sce¬ 
nery  awoke  in  his  imagination  led  him  to 
compose  a  poem,  containing  a  variety  of 
sea-pieces,  differently,  but  all  very  beau¬ 
tifully  sketched ;  entitled  44  The  Lord  of 
the  Isles,”  which  appeared  in  the  same 
year,  but  it  failed  to  excite  equal  interest 
or  acquire  equal  popularity,  with  its  dis¬ 
tinguished  predecessors.  The  interest  of 
the  story  consists  in  a  sort  of  illegitimate 
tragedy — woe  without  passion,  and  ele¬ 
vation  without  dignity.  The  peculiar 
merits  it  possesses,  are  in  the  beautiful 
descriptions,  the  rich  and  glowing  colour¬ 
ing,  and  the  energy  of  some  of  the  na- 
rations,  with  which  it  abounds. 

This  is  the  last  great  original  poem  of 
our  Northern  Bard  ;  but  in  1815  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  smaller  production,  44  The  Battle 
of  Waterloo,”  which  was  a  complete 
failure  :  besides  these  acknowledged 
works,  he  published  anonymously  the 
44  Bridal  of  Triermairi,”  and  44  Harold 
the  Dauntless,”  two  poems  of  nearly 
equal  excellence  to  any  of  his  avowed 
ublications,  yet  not  having  the  magic  of 
is  name,  they  fell  almost  lifeless  from 
the  press ;  and  it  was  only  when  they 
were  known  to  be  written  by,  and  univer¬ 
sally  attributed  to  this  fashionable  poet, 
that  they  excited  interest. 

In  addition  to  the  works  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  Sir  Walter  has  produced  44  Paul’s 
Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk  ;”  44  Border  Anti¬ 
quities  of  England  and  Scotland  ;”  and 
has  edited,  44  The  Works  of  John  Dry- 
den  44  Lord  Somers’  Collection  of 
Tracts  ;”  44  Sir  Ralph  Sadler’s  State  Pa¬ 
pers  ;”  44  Poetical  Works  of  Anna  Sew¬ 
ard  ;”  44  The  Works  of  Jonathan  Swift ;” 
and  44  The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,” 
which  he  edited.  He  has  also  published 
several  volumes  of  the  English  Novelists, 
with  critical  essays  and  biographical  me¬ 
moirs. 

But  high  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  may  rank 
as  a  poet,  or  acute  as  he  may  be  as  a 
critic,  it  is  in  -wjorks  of  fiction  that  his 
fame  principally  rests.  W e  need  scarcely 
say  we  allude  to  the  novels  by  the  author 
of  44  Waverley,”  which  have  created  a 
new  era  in  this  species  of  composition, 
and  rescued  it  from  the  degradation  into 
which  it  had  sunk.  We  are  aware  that 
his  claim  to  the  authorship  of  these  cele- 
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bra  ted  productions  has  been  often  disputed, 
and  he  has  not,  himself,  avowed  it ;  there 
has,  however,  long  been  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence,  external  ancl  internal,  to  establish 
the  fact  beyond  all  doubt.  That  he  may 
have  received  some  assistance  in  these 
works  is  not  impiobable,  but  that  they  all 
passed  through  his  hands  and  received  the 
touch  of  his  master-hand,  is  certain.  One 
circumstance  of  recent  occuirence  is  de¬ 
cisive  on  that  point. 

During  the  late  calamity  which  fell 
upon  the  book  trade,  the  first  printer  and 
the  first  bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  failed  ; 
one  was  the  printer  and  the  other  the 
publisher  of  the  Scotch  Novels,  and  in 
the  arranging  of  their  accounts,  Sir  W al¬ 
ter  Scott  verified  his  claim  as  proprietor  of 
all  the  novels  by  the  author  of  44  Wa- 
verley.”  The  “  Tales  of  my  Landlord,” 
“  Rob  Roy,”  &c.  Nay,  more,  we  can 
state  that  a  person  who  is  well  known  to 
the  writer  of  this  memoir  saw  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  romance  of  44  Ivanhoe”  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Of  the  extraordinary  merit  of  the 
Scotch  Novels,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak ; 
they  are  read  and  admired  by  all  classes 
of  society ;  and  the  production  of  a  new 
work  by  the  author  of  “  Waverley  ”  is 
quite  an  epoch  in  literature,  and  for  some 
time  after  nothing  else  is  read  or  talked 
of.  Another  compliment  has  been  paid 
these  works,  th°y  have  been  translated 
into  French,  German,  and  we  believe, 
Italian,  and  are  sought  after  with  such 
avidity  in  America,  that  the  moment  a 
copy  arrives  at  New  York,  every  printing 
press  in  the  city  is  employed  upon  it,  and 
a  44  Waverley”  novel  of  three  volumes  has 
been  printed  in,  we  believe,  a  day  or  two. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  work  is  for¬ 
warded  in  sheets  as  printed  in  Scotland, 
and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  American 
edition  of  one  of  these  novels  contains  a 
chapter  more  than  the  Scotch  edition ; 
this  chapter  having  been  printed  and  sent 
to  America,  but  afterwards  suppressed  in 
the  original  copy,  by  the  author. 

There  is  another  amusing  incident  con¬ 
nected  with  these  novels  ;  so  prolific  is 
their  author  that  at  every  Leipsic  fair,  for 
many  years,  the  booksellers  have  had  a 
new  novel  by  the  author  of  44  Waverley” 
ready  translated  into  German.  About 
three  years  ago,  however,  the  fair  was 
approaching,  and  no  new  Scotch  novel 
appealed  ;  when  an  artful  bookseller  not 
wishing  to  lose  the  greatest  attraction  at 
this  annual  mart  of  literature,  employed 
a  clever  writer  to  produce  a  work  which 
was  published  in  German  as  44  Wal  lad  - 
moor,”  translated  from  the  English,  by 
the  author  44  W averley  ;”  the  bait  took, 
nor  was  the  fraud  discovered  until  the 


edition  was  sold  oft’.  44  Walladmoor  ” 
has  since  been  translated  into  English, 
and  though  far  inferior  to  the  productions 
of  a  Scott,  really  possesses  considerable 
merit. 

Various  statements  have  been  put 
forth  of  the  sale  of  the  Scotch  novels,  but 
some  of  them  are  so  grossly  exaggerated 
as  to  be  perfectly  ridiculous.  In  the 
44  Monthly  Blagazine,”  for  instance,  there 
was  a  very  nice  calculation  of  paper, 
printing,  &c.  by  which  the  writer  drew 
the  sage  conclusion  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
got  £50,000.  per  annum  by  his  novels 
alone,  although  he  never  produced  more 
than  two  in  a  year  ;  so  close  indeed  is  the 
calculation  made  that  the  clear  profit  of 
each  novel  is  estimated  at  £20,015. 

In  44  Pichot’s  Historical  and  Literary 
Tour,”  published  in  1825,  there  is  a 
statement  much  nearer  the  truth.  It  is 
that  20,000  copies  of  each  novel  have 
been  published,  and  that  from  the  year 
1814  to  1822,  a  period  of  eight  years, 
Mr.  Constable  had  paid  the  author 
1,500,000  francs,  or  £62,500. 

The  last  novel  by  the  author  of  Wa- 
verly,  44  Woodstock,”  appearing  at  an 
unfavourable  time,  has  not  been  so  pro¬ 
ductive  as  some  of  its  predecessors,  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  printed  it  on  bis 
own  account,  only  received  6,800  gui¬ 
neas  for  the  8,500  copies  of  the  work 
which  constituted  the  first  edition.  It  is 
said,  and  we  believe  truly,  that  of  44  Wa- 
verly,”  30,000  copies  were  sold. 

To  leave  the  author  and  return  to  the 
man  ;  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  simple  and  un¬ 
assuming  in  his  manners,  and  is  fond  of 
rural  life  and  rural  amusements  ;  he  rises 
early,  takes  much  exercise,  and  though, 
like  Lord  Byron,  lame  in  one  of  his  feet, 
both  in  walking  and  riding  often  wearies 
his  stoutest  companions ;  in  riding  he 
manages  his  steed  with  the  most  complete 
mastery,  and  is  always  foremost  in  the 
leap  ;  his  frame  is  stout,  and  he  is  in  ge¬ 
neral  very  healthy. 

Sir  Walter  is  prudent  without  being 
avaricious,  and  generous  without  being 
prodigal ;  many  circumstances  of  his  life 
are  recorded  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends, 
which  exemplify  the  noblest  and  the 
purest  benevolence  ;  and  all  who  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  him,  say,  that  he  is 
as  eminent  for  his  private  worth,  as  he 
is  distinguished  for  his  literary  talents. 
The  character  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is, 
however,  so  finely  drawn  by  Mr.  Lock¬ 
hart,  (since  become  his  son-in-law),  in 
44  Peter’s  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,”  that 
we  cannot  do  better  than  close  our  me¬ 
moir  with  the  animated  portrait. 

44  The  common  language  of  his  features 
expresses  all  manner  of  discernment  and 
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acuteness  of  intellect,  and  the  utmost 
nerve  and  decision  of  character.  He 
smiles  frequently,  and  I  never  saw  any 
smile  which  tells  so  eloquently  the  union 
of  broad  good  humour,  with  the  keenest 
perception  of  the  ridiculous — but  all  this 
would  scarcely  be  enough  to  satisfy  one 
in  the  physiognomy  of  Walter  Scott. 
And,  indeed,  in  order  to  see  much  finer 
things  in  it,  it  is  only  necessary  to  have 
a  little  patience, 

- “  And  tarry  for  tlie  hour. 

When  the  wizard  shews  his  power  ; 

The  hour  of  might  and  mastery. 

Which  none  may  shew  but  only  lie.'* 

u  In  the  course  of  conversation,  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  quote  a  few  lines  from  one  of  the 
old  Border  Ballads,  and,  looking  round, 
I  was  quite  astonished  with  the  change 
which  seemed  to  have  passed  over  every 
feature  of  his  countenance.  His  eyes 
seemed  no  longer  to  glance  quick  and 
grey  from  beneath  his  impending  brows, 
but  were  fixed  in  their  expanded  eye-lids 
with  a  sober  solemn  lustre.  His  mouth, 
(the  muscles  about  which  are  at  all  times 
wonderfully  expressive),  instead  of  its 
usual  language  of  mirth,  or  benevolence, 
or  shrewdness,  was  filled  with  a  sad  and 
pensive  earnestness.  The  whole  face  was 
tinged  with  a  glow  that  shewed  its  lines 
in  new  energy  and  transparence,  and  the 
thin  hair  parting  backward,  displayed  in 
tenfold  majesty  his  Shakespearian  pile  of 
forehead. 

“  It  was  true  that  I  recognized  the  true 
stamp  of  nature  on  the  poet  of  Marmion — 
and  looking  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
former  expression  of  the  same  counte¬ 
nance,  I  could  not  choose  but  wonder  at 
the  facility  with  which  one  set  of  features 
could  be  made  to  speak  things  so  differ¬ 
ent.  But,  after  all,  what  are  features, 
unless  they  form  the  index  to  the  mind  ? 
and  how  should  the  eyes  of  him  who 
commands  a  thousand  kinds  of  emotion, 
be  themselves  confined  to  beam  only  with 
the  eloquence  of  a  few  ? — 

“  It  was  about  the  Lammas  tide. 

When  husbandmen  do  win  their  hay  ; 

The  doughty  Douglas  he  would  ride 
Into  England  to  drive  a  prey.” 

I  shall  eertainly  never  forget  the  fine  he¬ 
roic  enthusiasm  of  look,  with  which  he 
spoke  these  lines— nor  the  grand  melan¬ 
choly  roll  of  voice,  which  shewed  with 
what  a  world  of  thoughts  and  feelings 
every  fragment  of  the  old  legend  was  as¬ 
sociated  within  his  breast.  It  seemed  as 
if  one  single  cadence  of  the  ancestral 
strain  had  been  charm  enough  to  trans¬ 
port  his  whole  spirit  back  into  the  very 
pride  and  presence  of  the  moment,  when 
the  White  Lion  of  the  Percies  was  stained 


and  trampled  under  foot  beside,  the  bloody 
rushes  of  Otterbourne.  The  more  than 
martial  fervours  of  his  kindled  eye,  were 
almost  enough  to  give  to  the  same  lines 
the  same  magic  in  my  ears  ;  and  I  could 
half  fancy  that  the  portion  of  the  Scottish 
blood  which  is  mingled  in  my  veins,  had 
begun  to  assert,  by  a  more  ardent  throb, 
its  right  to  partake  in  the  triumphs  of  the 
same  primitive  allegiance. 

“  His  conversation  is  for  the  most  part 
of  such  a  kind,  that  all  can  take  a  lively 
part  in  it,  although,  indeed,  none  that  I 
ever  met  with  can  equal  himself.  It  does 
not  appear  as  if  he  ever  could  be  at  a  loss 
for  a  single  moment  for  some  new  supply 
of  that  which  constitutes  its  chief  pecu¬ 
liarity,  and  its  chief  charm;  the  most 
keen  perception,  the  most  tenacious  me¬ 
mory,  and  the  most  brilliant  imagination, 
having  been  at  work  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  busy  life,  in  filling  his  mind 
with  a  store  of  individual  traits  and  anec¬ 
dotes,  serious  and  comic,  individual  and 
national,  such  as  it  is  probable  no  man 
ever  before  possessed — and  such,  still  more 
certainly,  as  no  man  of  great  original  power 
ever  before  possessed  in  subservience  to 
the  purposes  of  inventive  genius.  A  youth 
spent  in  wandering  among  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  his  country,  during  which  he 
became  intensely  familiar  with  all  the  lore 
of  those  grey-haired  shepherds,  among 
whom  the  traditions  of  warlike  as  well  as 
of  peaceful  times  find  their  securest  dwel¬ 
ling-place — or  in  more  equal  converse 
with  the  relics  of  that  old  school  of  Scot¬ 
tish  cavaliers,  whose  faith  had  nerved  the 
arms  of  so  many  of  his  own  race  and 
kindred — such  a  boyhood  and  such  a 
youth  laid  the  foundation,  and  established 
the  earliest  and  most  lasting  sympathies 
of  a  mind  which  was  destined,  in  after 
years,  to  erect  upon  this  foundation,  and 
improve  upon  these  sympathies,  in  a  way 
of  which  his  young  and  thirsting  spirit 
could  have  then  contemplated  but  little. 
Through  his  manhood  of  active  and 
honoured,  and  now  for  many  years  of  glo¬ 
rious  exertion,  he  has  always  lived  in  the 
world,  and  among  the  men  of  the  world, 
partaking  in  all  the  pleasures  and  duties 
of  society  as  fully  as  any  of  those  who 
had  nothing  but  such  pleasures  and  such 
duties  to  attend  to.  Uniting,  as  never 
before  they  were  united,  the  habits  of  an 
indefatigable  student  with  those  of  an  in¬ 
defatigable  observer — and  doing  all  this 
with  the  ease  and  careless  grace  of  one 
who  is  doing  so,  not  to  task,  but  to  gra¬ 
tify  his  inclinations  and  his  nature — is  it 
to  be  wondered  that  the  riches  of  his  va¬ 
rious  acquisitions  should  furnish  a  never- 
failing  source  of  admiration,  even  to  those 
who  have  known  him  longest,  and  who 
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know  him  best  ?  As  for  me,  enthusiastic 
as  I  had  always  been  in  my  worship  of 
his  genius — and  well  as  his  works  had 
prepared  me  to  find  his  conversation  rich 
to  overflowing  in  all  the  elements  of  in¬ 
struction  as  well  as  of  amusement — I  con¬ 
fess  the  reality  entirely  surpassed  all  my 
anticipations,  and  I  never  despised  the 
maxim  Nil  admirari  so  heartily  as  now.” 

ON  PRESENCE  OF  MIND. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

Presence  of  mind  may  be  defined  44  a 
readiness  to  turn  to  good  account  the  oc¬ 
casions  for  speaking  or  acting.”  It  is  an 
advantage  that  often  has  been  wanting  in 
men  of  the  most  accomplished  knowledge. 

Presence  of  mind  requires  an  easy  wfit, 
a  proper  share  of  cool  reflection,  a  prac¬ 
tice  in  business,  an  intuitive  view  accord¬ 
ing  to  different  occurrences,  memory  and 
sagacity  in  disputation,  security  in  dan¬ 
ger  ;  and  in  the  world,  that  liberty  of 
heart  which  makes  us  attentive  to  all  that 
passes,  and  keeps  us  in  a  condition  to  ac¬ 
quit  ourselves  judiciously  in  every  exi¬ 
gency. 

We  read  and  admire  the  traits  of  this 
valuable  quality  which  history  has  handed 
down,  but  greatly  doubt  whether,  much 
as  we  may  be  disposed  to  praise  its  exer¬ 
cise,  it  is  attainable  by  any  ordinary  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  mind.  At  any  rate  the  subject 
would  prove  too  discursive  for  the  limits 
of  an  essay. 

A  few  striking  instances  of  its  occur¬ 
rence  will  perhaps  interest  the  readers  of 
the  Mirror.  The  caliph,  Hegiage,  we 
are  told,  whose  cruelties  rendered  him  the 
abhorrence  of  his  people,  was  wont  to 
traverse  incognito ,  the  extensive  provinces 
of  his  empire ;  one  day,  unattended,  and 
without  any  mark  of  distinction,  he  met 
with  an  Arab  of  the  desart,  and  after 
some  discourse  with  him,  44  Friend,”  «aid 
he,  44  I  would  be  glad  to  know  from  you 
what  sort  of  a  man  this  Hegiage  is,  of 
whom  so  much  is  said.”  44  Hegiage,” 
answered  the  Arab,  44  is  not  a  man,  but 
a  tiger,  a  monster.”  44  What  is  laid  to 
his  charge  ?”  44  A  multitude  of  crimes  : 

he  has  drenched  himself  in  the  blood  of 
more  than  half  a  million  of  his  subjects.” 
44  Have  you  ever  seen  him?”  44  No.” 
44  Well  then,  look  up,  it  is  the  very 
man  to  whom  you  speak  !”  The  Arab, 
without  showing  the  least  surprise,  look¬ 
ed  steadfastly  at,  and  said  haughtily  to 
him,  44  and  do  you  know  who  I  am  ?” 
44  No.”  44 1  belong  to  the  family  of 
Zobair,  every  one  of  whose  descendants 
becomes  a  fool  once  in  the  year ;  this  is 
my  day.”  Hegiage  smiled  at  so  inge¬ 
nious  an  excuse,  and  pardoned  him. 


A  Gascon  officer  in  the  French  army 
was  speaking  pretty  loud  to  one  of  his 
comrades,  as  he  was  leaving  him,  he  said 
in  an  important  tone  of  voice,  44  I  am 
going  to  dine  with  Villars.”  Marshal 
Villars,  who  then  happened  to  pass  within 
hearing,  said  mildly,  44  on  account  of 
my  rank,  and  not  on  account  of  my  merit, 
you  should  have  said  Mr.  Villars.”  The 
Gascon,  who  little  thought  his  general 
so  near,  replied  unabashed,  44  well-a- 
day,  nobody  says  Mr.  Caesar,  and  I  there¬ 
fore  thought  it  would  be  improper  to 
speak  of  you  as  Mr.  Villars.” 

Presence  of  mind  seems  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  necessary  in  the  commander  of  an 
army,  not  merely  to  obviate  accidents  in 
the  midst  of  an  action,  but  also  in  order 
to  check  the  disorder  of  frighted  troops, 
and  when  declining  their  duty,  they  are 
ripe  for  mutiny  against  their  chief. 

Ancient  history  mentions,  that  the 
army  of  Cyrus,  in  presence  of  that  of 
Croesus,  took  for  an  ill-omen,  a  loud 
clap  of  thunder.  This  impression  did 
not  escape  the  penetration  of  Cyrus,  his 
genius  immediately  suggested  to  him  an 
interpretation  of  the  presage,  which  spi¬ 
rited  up  his  soldiery.  44  Friends,”  said 
he,  44  the  Heavens  declare  for  us  :  let  us 
march  on  to  the  enemy  ;  I  hear  the  cry  of 
victory ;  we  follow  thee,  O  great  Ju¬ 
piter  !” 

Lucullus  being  ready  to  give  battle  to 
Tigranes,  he  was  remonstrated  with,  to 
dissuade  him  from  it,  that  it  was  an  un¬ 
lucky  day.  44  So  much  the  better,”  said 
he,  4t  we  shall  make  it  lucky  by  our  vic¬ 
tory.” 

We  might  become  tedious  in  the  men¬ 
tion  of  instances  in  which  this  valuable 
faculty  has  been  eminently  useful;  but 
we  could  not  advance  one  to  its  disparage¬ 
ment.  At  the  outset  we  expressed  our 
belief  that  it  originates  from  a  natural 
bias  of  the  mind,  with  which  but  few 
are  gifted,  nevertheless,  considerable  ap¬ 
proaches  may  be  made  by  the  most 
timid,  if  in  the  season  of  trial  they  will 
but  aim  at  self-command.  The  most  in¬ 
significant  of  insects,  a  moth  or  spider 
for  instance,  suddenly  discovered  on  the 
person  or  even  near  it,  has  excited  con¬ 
vulsive  terror  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  pre¬ 
clude  the  sufferer  from  exercising  the 
slightest  precaution  to  obviate  the  incon¬ 
venience  ;  and  yet  occasions  requiring 
nerve  and  energy  have  elicited  correspond¬ 
ing  vigour  of  purpose,  when  it  has  de¬ 
liberately  been  roused  into  action.  Pos¬ 
sessing  this  degree  of  firmness,  it  should 
be  the  effort  of  every  one  to  make  it  ge¬ 
nerally  subservient  to  events  as  they  arise, 
and  thus  attain  some  affinity  to  that  va¬ 
luable  characteristic,  presence  of  mind. 

Janet. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  O’BRIEN, 
THE  IRISH  GIANT. 

By  a  Northampton  Tonsor . 

It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  this 
prodigy  of  nature  first  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  town  of  Northampton.  Like 
other  great  men,  he  occupied  his  travel¬ 
ling  carriage,  with  this  exception,  that 
Mr.  O’Brien’s  vehicle  was  certainly  of  a 
more  lofty  description.  He  then  appeared 
to  be  in  his  seventeenth  year,  his  features 
were  regularly  formed,  his  countenance 
remarkably  healthful,  and  his  standing 
position  erect  and  commanding.  The 
mildness  of  his  temper  was  conspicuous, 
and  he  possessed  intelligence  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  order  to  that  usually  discovered  by 
the  individuals  of  the  trade  to  which  he 
was  apprenticed — a  bricklayer.  His  sta¬ 
ture,  eight  feet  seven  inches,  and  three- 
fourths,  did  not  make  him  appear  dispro¬ 
portionate  :  in  every  respect  he  was  a 
well-made  man.  At  that  period  Mr. 
O’Brien  became  the  guest  of  Mr.  Page, 
the  respected  landlord  of  the  George  Inn, 
near  to  the  parish  church  of  All  Saints. 
During  his  residence  at  this  hospitable 
inn,  the  honour  devolved  upon  me  to 
attend  him  in  my  official  capacity  of  ton- 
80r.  After  the  exhibition  of  the  day, 
and  when  the  dwarfs  of  Northampton 
had  retired  to  their  cribs,  this  proud  giant 
of  the  earth  would  take  his  morning 
walk,  measuring  with  amazing  strides, 
the  distance  between  the  George  Inn  and 
Queen’s  Cross.  Although  I  considered 
myself  a  clever  pedestrian  at  that  period 
of  my  life,  I  found  myself  under  the 
necessity  of  changing  my  wain  into  a 
run,  in  order  to  bear  him  company,  Mr. 
O’Brien  expressed  himself  as  being 
greatly  refreshed  by  these  short  excur¬ 
sions  ;  they  enabled  him  to  enjoy  refresh¬ 
ing  sleep  when  he  retired  to  his  beds,  for 
the  common  bed  of  humanity  would  have 
been  useless,  and  therefore  he  had  two 
joined  together.  Equal  courage  was 
combined  with  his  strength,  and  he  pos¬ 
sessed,  in  the  fullest  degree,  the  warm 
temperament  of  an  Irishman.  An  im¬ 
pertinent  visitant  excited  his  choler  one 
day,  during  his  residence  here,  by  illi¬ 
beral  allusions  to  the  land  of  his  birth. 
The  Philistine  was  sensible  of  the  in¬ 
sult,  seized  the  prig  by  the  collar,  held 
him  out  at  arm’s  length,  and  gave  him 
three  or  four  mild  agitations,  something 
after  the  manner  of  Wallace ,  the  lion, 
with  the  famous  Billy ,  of  rat-killing 
memory.  It  taught  the  u  gemman ”  to 
respect  his  superior.  Mr.  O’Brien  was 
visited  by  an  immense  number  of  per¬ 


sons,  who  were  astonished  at  his  magni¬ 
tude,  and  delighted  by  his  manners.  It 
is  now  upwards  of  thirty  years  since  he 
last  visited  this  place.  His  morning 
walk  -was  then  to  some  distance  beyond 
Kingsthorpe  ;  but  44  what  a  falling  off 
was  there”  in  his  pedestrianism  :  he 
seemed  like  a  pillar  shaken  by  the  wind  ; 
his  conversation,  however,  was  still  in¬ 
structive  and  humorous. 

Mr.  O’Brien  enjoyed  his  early  pipe, 
and  the  lamps  of  the  town  afforded  him 
an  easy  method  of  lighting  it.  When  at 
the  door  of  Mr.  Dent,  in  Bridge-street, 
he  withdrew  the  cap  of  the  lamp,  whif¬ 
fed  his  tobacco  into  a  flame,  and  stalked 
away  as  if  no  uncommon  event  had  taken 
place. 

This  gentleman  was  certainly  the 
greatest  friend  that  ever  honoured  me 
by  his  patronage.  I  have  somewhere 
read  of  the  danger  of  44  taking  a  lion  by 
+he  beard ,”  but  I  have  taken  a  giant  by 
the  nose ,  and  shorn  his  bristling  crop  ; 
and,  as  a  memento  of  his  esteem,  one  of 
the  identical  shoes  that  trod  the  pathway 
to  Queen’s  Cross,  has  been  suspended  in 
my  shop  during  a  generation,  whilst  the 
giant  frame  and  the  mighty  foot  that  was 
once  its  tenant,  having  long  since  mould¬ 
ered  into  common  dust. 


LOUIS  XIV. 

The  Duchess  d’Orleans  gives  two  in¬ 
stances  of  hasty  anger  in  Louis  XIV. 
He  once  gave  a  caning  to  a  servant,  who 
not  knowing  him,  opposed  his  entrance 
into  a  public  garden.  Another  time, 
chancing  to  observe  a  thief  picking  the 
pocket  of  the  Mareschal  de  Villars,  the 
king  fell  upon  him  and  drubbed  him  so 
severely,  that  the  fellow  hallooed  out, 
44  Au  meurtre,  au  meurtre  !  on  m’asso- 
mine  !”*  to  the  great  diversion  of  the 
whole  court.  Louis,  however,  as  he  had 
punished  the  rogue  with  his  own  hands, 
permitted  him  to  exchange  death  for  im¬ 
prisonment. 

*  “  Murtber  !  murther  \  I’m  a  dead  man !* 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  Seventh  Volume  of  the  Mirror,  embellished 
with  a  fine  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart, 
engraved  on  steel,  and  thirty-four  beautiful  en¬ 
gravings  on  wood,  is  now  ready  for  delivery,  and 
may  be  had  of  the  publisher  and  all  booksellers, 
price  five  shillings  in  boards. 

The  first  dumber  of  the  Eighth  Volume  of  the 
Mirror  is  published,  and  contains  two  beautiful 
views  of  Edinburgh  Castle  and  the  prison  in 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  was  confined  at  Wood- 
stock.  Its  contents  will  be  found  rich  and  di¬ 
versified. 


Printed  and  Published  by  J.  LIMB1RD,  143* 
Strand,  (near  Somerset-House,)  and  sold  by  aii 
Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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Abduction,  Laws  against,  25G. 
Abyssinians,  Account  of  the,  85. 

Aches  and  Pains,  a  Tale,  18. 

Actors,  The  Religion  of,  254. 

Acrostic  on  Weber,  333. 

Adventures,  Romantic,  414. 
Agriculture,  English,  332. 

Albums,  Half  a  Word  about,  300. 
Alexander  I,  Coronation  of,  118, 
Anachronism  in  Painting,  32. 

Anagrams  110,  344. 

Anecdotes,  in  every  Number. 

Anglesey,  Marquis  of,  Column  to,  9. 
Animals,  Tenderness  towards,  414. 
Anspach,  Margravine,  Anecdotes  of,  27. 
Apostles’  Creed,  The,  207* 

Apothecary’s  Boy,  a  Sketch,  335. 

April  Fool,  An,  220. 

Arab  Superstition,  234. 
Architecture,  History  of,  82,  08, 
133,  242. 

Arracan,  Description  of,  103. 

Artists,  Society  of  British,  161. 

Askam,  Anthony,  Memoirs  of,  39. 
Assassins,  Origin  of  276. 

Austrians  in  Italy,  The,  126. 

Author,  Curing  a  Dramatic,  366. 
Authors,  Actors,  and  Managers,  127- 
Authorship,  Trials  of,  258. 

Avalanches  in  the  Pyrennees,  88. 

Ayr,  the  Brigs  of,  17* 

Ball  of  Victims,  397* 

Bandit,  The  Corsican,  391. 

Banshee,  The  Irish,  173. 

Baptism,  Churching,  &c.  13. 

Barbers,  Portuguese,  360. 

Battas  of  Sumatra,  218. 

Beauty,  An  Artist’s  Estimate  of,  7* 
Benefit  Society,  Punning  Toasts  for  a,  232 
Benevolence,  British,  340. 

Benyowsky,  Count,  205. 

Bibles,  List  of  English,  110. 

Bidder,  George,  the  Calculator,  307» 
Biography,  Select,  3.9,  119,  141, 
171,  194,394,  417- 
Bishop  and  his  Clerks,  The,  288. 
Bloomfield’s  Birth  Place,  177- 
Boar’s  Head,  Ceremonies  of  the,  10. 
Bonapaite,  Death  &  Funeral  of,  386, 403. 

—  - - at  Waterloo,  152. 

. Lines  on,  7* 


Bonaparte,  Grave  of,  191. 

Bon  mots.  Bulls,  Half-a-Dozen,  390. 
Bornou,  The  Sketch  of,  235. 

Boscobel  House,  337,  340. 

Boulogne,  Account  of,  24. 

“  Boyne  Water,”  Scene  from  the,  382. 
Brentford  Market  House,  113. 

British  Artists,  Society  of,  214. 

Buns,  Hot-Cross,  178. 

Burke  and  Sheridan,  47. 

Byron,  Lord,  on  Orators,  Actors,  and 
Managers,  111,  127- 

- ,  Anecdote  of,  174. 

- ,  on  the  Death  of,  261. 

- ,  Lines  by,  275. 

- ,  (Capt.)  Lord’s  Visit  to  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands,  185. 

Caesar  and  Czar,  Titles  of,  310. 

Calais,  Description  of,  36. 

Calendars,  New,  70,  101. 

Campbell,  T.,  Poem  by,  366. 

Camphill  Castle,  273. 

Cambrian  Vase,  153. 

Canine  Affection,  143. 

Canton,  Foreigners  at,  250. 

Caravan,  first  night  of  the,  350. 

Cards,  Exchanging,  414. 

Carlisle  Castle,  65. 

Carlton  Palace  and  Rookery,  407. 
Carving  and  Carvers,  on,  377. 

Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  35. 

Chabert,  M.,  the  Salamander,  405. 
Chans,  Palace  of  the,  187* 

Charles  II.,  Flight  of,  282,  301,  338. 

- - — ,  Glee  for,  286. 

Cherry,  or  the  Frog  Bride,  77. 

Cherry  Ripe,  a  Song,  414. 

Children,  Traffic  in,  335. 

Chimney  Sweep,  Life  of  a,  192. 

China,  Education  in,  365. 

Chinese  Jests,  251. 

Christchurch,  Mary-le-bone,  353. 
Christmas,  Evergreens  at,  9. 

- ,  Boar’s  Head  at,  10. 

-  Amusements,  19. 

-  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  66. 

Circassian  Women,  Account  of,  92. 
Clapham  Chalybeate,  303. 

Clapper  ton’s  Travels,  234. 

Climate,  Varieties  of  the,  10. 
Christchurch  Castle  and  Church,  2(  9. 
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Climbing  and  Mounting,  Art  of,  1145. 
Cloak,  The,  62. 

Coal  Pit,  Visit  to  a,  20. 

Common  Place  Book,  215. 

Contrasts  and  Comparisons,  178. 
Conversation,  Female,  On,  226. 

Cock,  Game,  Anecdote  of,  327* 
Coronation,  Russian,  118. 

Cossack  Wild  Boar  Hunt,  207* 

Coteswold  Whitsun  Games,  331. 

Cotton,  Travels  of  a  Pound  of,  60. 
Coventry  Procession,  363. 

Cowes,  West,  Description  of,  401. 

Critic,  the  Minute,  204. 

Cromwell  at  Windsor,  a  Scene,  261. 
Cromwell’s  Speech  in  Parliament,  388. 
Dedication,  Sublime,  272. 

Desiderata  Extraordinary,  332. 

Dining  Out,  Directions  for,  376. 
Diorama,  Views  at  the,  129. 

Dog  Tax,  The,  a  jeu  d’esprit,  334. 
Dolphins,  Account  of,  389. 

Dort  City,  Account  of,  154. 

Dover,  Description  of,  3. 

Dover’s  Hill,  Account  of,  354. 

-  Meeting,  354. 

Dreams,  Essay  on,  375. 

Dryden’s  Ode,  Origin  of,  358. 
Earthquake,  Escape  from  an,  352. 

Editor,  Delights  of  an,  202. 

Education  in  China,  365. 
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Egyptian  Laws,  138. 
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Elephant  at  Exeter  ’Change,  Death  of 
the,  145,  238,  248. 

- — ,  Natural  History  of  the,  150. 

- of  Henry  III.,  207* 

- Hunt,  217- 
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- —  Fifty  Years  ago,  87. 
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Erpingham,  Sir  Thomas,  Account  of, 
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Eton  Mon  tern,  The,  297,  3i7« 
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Fairs,  Origin  of,  72. 

Fairy’s  Funeral,  a,  320. 

Family  Feuds  in  America,  86. 

Fanny’s  Birth-day,  378. 
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Fauntleroy’s  Condemned  Sermon,  75. 


Favourite  Fair,  On  the  Death  of  a,  179. 
Fergusson,  the  Poet,  Monument  to,  89. 
Ferry-bridges  in  India,  397. 

Field  Flowers,  a  Poem,  366. 

Flirtilla,  the  Lovely,  230. 

Florentine  Tale,  a.  408. 

Flowers,  party-coloured,  376. 

Fon thill  Abbey  Tower,  Fall  of,  54. 
Fiance,  Revolution  of,  29. 

Frederick  the  Great,  Anecdote  of,  58. 
Freyburg,  Account  of,  380. 

Fuseli,  Anecdotes  of,  58. 

Gabriel  Adamson,  a  Tale,  169. 

Gallon,  The  old  Wine  and  Beer,  275.  . 
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Garrick,  Anecdote  of,  96. 
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God  Save  the  King,  Anthem  of,  310. 
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Greece,  Games  of,  213. 
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Hackney,  Singular  House  at,  49. 
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Hastings,  Account  of,  186. 
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225. 

Hawking,  Anecdote  of,  203. 

Healths,  Drinking,  12. 

Healths  and  Wishes,  116. 

Helen  of  Kirkconnel,  246. 

Henry  VIII.,  Anecdote  of,  203. 

Hexham  Cathedral,  Antiquity  of,  99. 
Hindoos,  Account  of  the,  50. 

Honey  Moon,  Origin  of  the,  13. 

Horne,  Bishop,  Poem  by,  86. 

Howard,  Mr.,  his  Birth-place,  193. 

- ,  Memoir  of,  194. 

Huntingdon  Town  Hall,  h'J. 
Hurstmonceaux  Castle,  321. 

Imagination,  On,  100. 

Incledon,  Charles,  Memoir  of,  119. 
Infidel  Reclaimed,  The,  30. 

Inns  of  Court,  Christmas  in  the^  66. 
Insane,  Treatment  of  the,  126. 

Insects,  Power  of,  89. 
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Irish  Ingenuity,  349. 

Iron  to  melt  instantly,  376. 

Isle  of  Wight,  Tours  in,  402. 
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Isle  of  Dogs,  why  so  called,  359. 
Itinerant,  Notes  of  an,  2,  24,  36. 
Jesuits,  Foundation  of  the,  278. 

Jews,  Population  of  the,  334. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  Scarce  Poems  by,  301. 

- , - ,  Anecdote  of,  343. 

Kirghises  in  Central  Asia,  280. 
Killarney,  Description  of,  14. 

King,  etymology  of  the  Title,  335. 
Kitchen  Drawer,  Articles  found  in  a,  308. 
Knight,  the  Comedian,  Life  of,  141. 
Knowledge,  On  General,  300. 

Kouka,  Market  at,  236. 

Laconics,  280. 

Lakes,  American,  300. 

Lamb,  Lady  Caroline,  Anecdote  of,  275. 
Landscapes,  Colours  for,  372. 

Laud,  (Archbishop),  his  House,  241. 

- ,  Memoir  of,  242. 

Laws  and  Legislators,  400. 

Lawyers  in  China,  308. 
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Literature,  New  Epoch  in,  400, 
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Lotteries,  The  last  ef  the,  308. 

Louis  XIV.,  Anecdotes  of,  424. 

Love’s  Confession,  400. 

Lover’s  Lament,  The,  358. 

Macdougall,  the  Irish  Barrister,  100. 
Madrid,  Houses  in,  250. 

Maid  of  the  Mountain,  408. 

Manners  and  Customs  of  all 
Nations,  50,  84,  210. 

Marble  Palace  at  St.  Petersburg,  33. 
Marie  Antoinette,  Anecdote  of,  28. 
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Missolonghi,  On  the  Fall  of,  374. 
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Money  Bill,  The,  a  Song,  100. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  Epigram  by,  384. 
Mot  ton,  Agnes,  Martyrdom  of,  39. 
Moustache,  or  the  Dog  of  the  Regi¬ 
ment,  41. 
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Mummy  Pits  in  Egypt,  01. 
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Murat,  Death  of,  271. 

Mystery,  Love  of,  327. 

Nagahs,  a  Burmese  Tribe,  The,  101. 
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- Memoir  and  Seal  of,  2. 

Not  at  Home,  281. 

Northington,  Lord,  Anecdote  of,  31:). 
Novelist,  The,  77,  169. 

Novel  Reading,  Apology  for,  355. 
Nurseryman’s  Catalogue,  308. 

Oak,  The  Royal,  of  Charles  II.,  338. 
O’Brien,  the  Irish  Giant,  424. 

O’Keefe,  Recollections  of,  237,  318. 
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Outlawry,  its  Antiquity,  115. 

Oysters,  their  Properties,  239. 
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- ,  Colours  used  in,  21,  54,  372* 

Pale  Lady,  The,  An  Epigram,  352. 
Panic,  its  Origin,  72. 

Parliament,  Hints  to  Young  Members 
of,  393. 

Parliamentary  Orators,  111. 

Parr,  Dr.,  Anecdotes  of,  412. 

Passion  Week,  Pastime  in,  252. 
Passover,  Festival  of  the,  335. 

Patrick,  St.,  Birth-place  of,  388. 

Paul  I.,  Assassination  of,  101. 

Paul  Pry,  Origin  of  the  Drama,  47* 
Peeping  Tom  of  Coventry,  363. 
Pembroke  Castle,  Account  of,  370. 
Penmanship,  Beautiful,  8. 

Perjury,  Nature  and  Punishment  of,  248. 
Persians,  Account  of  the,  210. 

Persons,  Derivation  of  Names  of,  357- 
Peruvian  Adoration,  247* 

Peter  the  Great’s  House,  122,  307. 
Picture  of  a  Dead  Girl,  On  seeing  a,  182. 
Pig  Pointer,  409. 

Pilkington,  the  Rev.,  Letter  of,  200. 
Places,  Derivation  of  Nu  ies  of,  35 J. 
Poets,  Warning  to  Bad,  3o3. 

Poet’s  Petition,  The,  144. 

Politeness,  Military,  327* 

Porticoes  and  Peristyles,  137- 
Portsea  Labyrinth,  390. 
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Portumna  Castle,  Account  of,  88. 
Predestination,  360. 

Presence  of  Mind,  On,  423. 

Prowess,  British,  58. 

Puffing,  On,  31. 

Puns,  Half-a-Dozen,  343. 

Quadrille,  A  Modern,  108. 

Pace  Horses,  Speed  of,  343. 

Ramsay,  Allan,  Letters  from,  45. 
Ramsgate,  Description  of,  3. 

Ray,  Miss,  Assassination  of,  58. 

.  Recitative  and  Rondo,  140. 

’Red  Sea,  why  so  called,  350. 
Refinements,  Modern,  191. 

Reynold’s,  Sir  Joshua,  his  House,  81. 

- -  F.  Reminiscences  of,  347- 

Ribald,  its  Origin,  72. 

Riches,  The  Plague  of,  197- 
Richmond  Hill,  a  Sketch,  114,196. 
Richmond,  Zachariah,  a  Sketch,  303. 
Riou,  Capt.  Anecdote  of,  121. 

Robbery,  Remarkable,  5. 

Rochester,  Earl  and  Countess  of,  367. 
Roman  Villa  at  Northleigh,  11. 

Rome,  Former  Grandeur  of,  56. 

Rose,  Under  the,  359. 

Roslyn  Castle,  Account  of,  129. 

Russias,  all  the,  title  of,  310. 

Russian  Empire,  Progress  of  the,  33. 
Sailor,  the,  a  Sketch,  158. 

Sandwich  Islands,  Obsequies  of  the  king 
and  queen  of,  184. 

Savings’  Banks,  Security  of,  55. 1 
Scheremetieff,  Count,  220. 
Schoolmistress,  Epitaph  for  a,  51.  ° 
Scientific  Amusements,  376. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Memoir  of,  417. 

Scot,  Walter,  of  the  17th  century,  300. 
Sculpture,  Account  of,  156. 

Seasons,  The,  67. 

Self-Improvement,  Essay  on,  140. 
Serpentine,  Stanzas  for  the,  108. 
Shakspeare  reciting  Falstaff,  100. 

Shelley  and  his  Poetry,  215. 

Sheridan,  R.  B.,  Anecdotes  of,  43,  47, 
94,  350. 

Shipwreck,  Dreadful,  183. 

— —  ■■■  ,  the,  a  Sketch,  92. 

Sight  extremely  long,  379. 

Sights  of  London,  214. 

Silk  Trade,  History  of  the,  137. 

Snakes  of  Singapore,  206. 

Society,  Royal,  Foundation  of  the,  309. 
Song,  334. 

Sparrow,  Lines  on  a,  204. 

Spartan  Laws,  The,  54. 

Spring,  Beauties  of,  228. 

Star-Chamber,  its  origin,  277* * 

Steam  Packet,  the  New,  276. 

Stockhore,  Herbert,  the  Montem  Lau¬ 
reate,  330. 

Storm  at  Sea,  13. 


Strand,  Topography  of  the,  342. 
Strength,  Extraordinary,  232. 

Sublime,  a  Touch  of  the,  309. 

Suicide,  Singular,  384. 

Superstition,  399. 

Sun,  Rising  of  the,  103. 

Sweet  Creature,  The,  341. 

Swiss  Patriotism,  201. 

Taylor,  Dr.  Memoir  of,  249. 

Teague’s  Trial,  112. 

Tell,  William,  Birth-Place  of,  201. 
Term,  Origin  of  the  word,  309. 

Terror,  the  Reign  of,  28. 

Thanksgiving,  a  Tale,  69. 

Theatrical  Applause,  On,  274. 
Theatricals,  Papal,  380. 

- South  American,  95. 

Thornhill,  Sir  James,  120. 

Time  by  the  Forelock,  360. 

— —  Value  of,  205. 

Tobacco  and  Snuff,  History  of,  73. 
Topographer,  The,  186,  342. 
Tournaments  of  Henry  VIII.,  325. 
Treasure,  Smuggled,  56. 

Tulips,  Properties  of,  344. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  Discovery  of,  359. 
Tumble  Down  Dick,  Sign  of,  96. 

Turks  and  the  Greeks  in  Smyrna,  143. 
University,  London,  Account  of  the,  361. 
Valentine’s  Day,  St.  109. 

Violet,  The,  248. 

Voice  from  the  Deep,  A,  120. 

Waits,  Origin  of,  12. 

Waverley  Novels,  The,  289,310, 
322. 

Weber,  Carl  Von,  Memoirs  of,  171,  394. 
Weber’s  First  Appearance  in  England, 
202. 

Funeral  of,  410. 

- Lines  to  the  Memory  of,  395. 

Weights  and  Measures,  New,  56,  110. 
Welsh  School,  The,  154. 

Wesley,  Rev.  John,  Letter/rom,  45. 
Westminster  School,  Anecdotes  of,  348. 
Whitsun  Games  at  Coteswold,  331. 

• . . Dover’s  Hill,  354. 

- Customs,  122. 

Wilkes,  Anecdotes  of,  347. 

Will,  Eccentric,  255. 

Wind,  Velocity  of  the,  152. 
Windermere,  a  Glance  at,  6. 
WokeyHole,  Description  of,  169. 
Woodstock,  or  the  Cavalier,  261,  290, 
310. 

- Illustrations  of,  322,  338. 

- Blunders  in,  307. 

- Ancient  Palace  of,  289,  317, 

322,  327- 

Yarmouth  Epitaphs,  64. 

Year  1825,  Lines  to  the,  4. 

-  1826,  Ode  to  the,  6. 

■  Opinions  for  the,  43. 
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